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PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


Another  book  on  Mental  Disease  almost  needs  an  apology, 
the    treatises    on    the    subject  of  late  years  having  been  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  good.     But  the  subject  has 
never  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  been  treated  from  so  en- 
tirely  clinical  and  practical  a  point  of  view  as  is  desired  by 
students  of  medicine,  and  by  busy  practitioners.     The  strong 
point  of  a  clinical  lecture   should  be  that  it  appeals  directly 
and  on  all  occasions  to  the  facts  of  disease  as  seen  in  actual 
cases,  following  the  lines  of  the  cases  on  which  it  is  founded. 
It  must  have  its  foundation  in  the   clinical  experience  of  its 
author,  this  giving  it  vividness  and  interest.      Its  weak  points 
are,  that  the  diseases  are  not  treated  in  a  full,  systematic,  and 
generalized  way,  that   the   history  of  investigation   into  them 
canuot  be  entered  into,  and,  therefore,  great  seeming  injustice 
is  done  to  previous  authors   and   investigators.      I  have   been 
much  impressed  in  teaching  students  by  the  fact  that  you  can 
manifestly  interest  every  member  of  a  large  class  when  you 
are  teaching  mental  diseases  clinically,  while  you  fail  to  reach 
some  of  them  by  systematic  descriptions.      Direct  appeals  to 
the   facts    of   nature,   however  fragmentary,   make    more    im- 
pression  on   them   than  any  amount  of  elaborate  description. 
These  considerations  led  me  to  publish  the  following  lectures 
as  a  text-book  for   my   students  in   the   University   of   Edin- 
burgh;  and  I  venture  to   indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  also 
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supply  a  want  which  I  know  many  busy  practitioners  of 
medicine  feel.  The  two  hundred  and  sixty  cases  of  mental 
disease  which  I  describe  and  embody  in  those  lectures  may, 
I  hope,  assist  some  of  my  bfethren  in  the  profession  in  their 
treatment  of  a  very  obscure  and  troublesome  class  of  diseases. 
In  the  selection  of  those  cases,  I  had  in  view  rather  their 
applicability  as  good,  ordinary  types  and  guides  than  their 
rarity  or  their  striking  characters.  The  tendency  in  pub- 
lishing mental  cases  has  been  to  fix  on  wonderful  rather  than 
useful  examples. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  the  present  or  past  staff  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum,  Drs.  Turnbull,  Carlyle  Johnstone,  Mitchell, 
Spence,  Steedman,  and  Harrison  Thomas,  in  getting  up  the 
statistics  of  many  of  the  forms  of  insanity  from  the  records 
of  the  institution,  and  especially  I  have  to  thank  my  friend. 

Dr.  Ireland,  for  advice  and  help  in  getting  the  work  through 
the  press. 
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Physiological  weakness  of  mind — Childhood  and  dotage — Weakness  of  mind 
in  ordinary  bodily  diseases  from  starvation,  exhaustion,  extreme  mental 
effort  and  tension,  or  emotional  shocks — Definition  of  true  dementia — 
Symptoms  negative — Enfeeblement  general,  but  not  uniform,  of  all  the 
faculties  and  mental  powers  —  Originating  mental  power  first  and  most 
markedly  affected — No  line  of  demarcation  between  sane  and  insane  weak- 
ness of  mind — A  typical  case  of  dementia.  E.  A. — Five  varieties,  (a) 
Secondary  (Ordinary)  Dementia. — The  most  common,  important,  and  char> 
acteristic  dementia  of  all — The  natural  termination  of  all  insanities,  if 
recovery  or  death  does  not  occur — Acute  insanities  tend  most  towards  it, 
especially  acutely  maniacal  states — Dementia  pathologically  considered  an 
exhausted  trophic  and  functional  state  in  a  delicate  organ  originally  un- 
stable, from  morbid  over-action  —  A  typical  case  —  Clinical  features  — 
Heredity — Acute  mania — Non-recovery — Changes  in  expression  of  face,  of 
tastes,  habits,  volition,  judgment — Affective  nature — Memory — Silliness 
— A  mental  death  before  the  rest  of  the  body  dies— Reeducation  of  brain — 
Limits — Bodily  health  often  good— Long  life.  Things  tending  to  Dementia. 
—1.  Long  duration  of  attack;    2.  Acutenets;   8.  Many  pievioui  attacks; 
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4.  Hegradity  yvj  ftiong;  &.  Old  age— Milder  forms  of  mental  weakaeee, 
mental  "  iwiito,"  and  dumget,  (rfken  foUaw  attacks  of  insanity  and  iqpparent 
reooTeiy— Temponxy  states  of  dementia  that  are  recovered  from  after  acuta 
Attacks  of  mmniap-dase  of  B.  B.  {b)  Primary  X>»me»fui.— Imbecility  and 
idiocy  defined  —  Classification  of  idiocy,  genetons,  edampdo,  epileptic, 
pnndytic,  inflammatcnry,  traumatic,  mierocephalic,  hydrocephalic,  by  d»* 
priTation,  cretinism— Oases  B.  0.  to  B.  I.  (e)  SkmU  DsfiMfitia.— Kinship 
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of  memoiy.  (d)  Orffomw  Dsmtfnfia.— Besults  fkom  softenings,  apoplexies, 
tmnms,  and  sodi  gross  brain  lesions.    («)  AicoMie  DemmtiOf  .  .  204 
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nod  thirst  not  Mi — Condition  of  muscles.  MeUmeKolie  Stupor  ( Melancholia 
AiomUa). — ^An  intense  melancholia  with  delusions  that  '* paralyze"  the 
mind — ^Xanoty  not  gone— Sensibility  not  gone — Prognosis— Oases  F.  M. 
to  F.  T.  Anergic  Stupor  ("Acuta  Dementia'').- A  real  stupor— Sensi- 
bility, memwy,  atten^n,  resistance  gon^-^Feeble  drculation— Yaso-motor 
pnndysis.  f^rcaimant  —  Yaso-motor  stimulants  —  OonUnued  current  — 
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Transitory — Sequential,  usually  following  sharp  attacks  of  acute  mania — 
Curable.  General  Paralytic  and  Epileptic  Stupor. — Causation  of  stupor — 
Prognosis — Treatment, 217 
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OR  ENFEEBLEMENT,  AFFECTIVE  INSANITY )^TRE  IN- 
SANE DIATHESIS. 

lelf-control  in  the  popular  sense — Sane  self-control  need  not  be  perfect — Varia- 
tion in  amount  of  in  different  persons,  ages,  and  conditions  of  society — 
Laws,  natural  and  human,  should  teach  it — Physiological  view  of  inhibi- 
tion in  a  child — Its  absence  at  first — Its  gradual  growth  with  brain  devel- 
opment— Degrees  of  inhibition  and  of  accountability — Conscience  as  a 
physiological  brain  quality — Children  of  criminals  and  of  the  insane — 
Organic  lawlessness — Self-control  affected  in  all  insanities — Want  of  inhib- 
itory power  and  morbid  impulse  as  an  insanity,  without  other  morbid 
mental  symptoms — Uncontrollable  motor  impulses— Coughing — Sudden 
acUof  defimoe  and  offence— Exhaustion  lessens  controlling  power — Meaning 
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of  irritability — Doctrine  of  inhibitory  centres  of  motion,  nutrition,  and 
mental  action— Laycock  s  doctrine  of  reflex  function  of  brain — Illustrated 
by  maternal  instinct  in  cats — Illustrations  and  cases  of  impulsive  but 
reasoning  insanity — Epileptiform  character  in  some  cases — Hereditary  con- 
nection with  epilepsy— Impulsive  acts  by  suggestion — Brain  acting  aoto- 
matically,  just  as  muscles  do  during  sleep  in  coughing,  speaking,  etc. — 
Action  from  impulse  either  by  loss  of  controlling  power,  or  by  an  exoeMTe 
production  of  energy  that  must  find  an  outlet  somewhere — Conscious  and 
unconscious  impulsive  action — Medico-legal  importance  and  difficulty  of 
uncontrollable  action  from  impulse — Defective  inhibition  may  affect  every 
kind  of  action,  every  kind  of  affective  state,  and  every  propensity  and 
instinct— Degree  of  strength — May  result  in  no  action,  but  merely  a  desire 
to  act.  Etiology. — Heredity— Sunstroke — Effects  of  alcohol  on  brain  and 
offspring — Injuries  to  brain- Congenital  defects — Want  of  or  bad  early 
training — "Moral  Idiocy" — •* Instinctive  Juvenile  Mania" — Visceral  de- 
rangement and  reflex  irritation — First  symptoms  of  Mania  or  other  insanity. 
PrognotU. — Depends  on  causes — Some  of  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases 
of  insanity  as  well  as  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  of  this  class,  and 
some  of  the  slightest  TVtatmeni. — Protective  to  self  and  others — Change 
of  scene,  and  removal  from  association  of  morbid  ideas — Medical,  by 
improving  health,  strengthening  nervous  tone,  removing  visceral  or  other 
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exertion,  nutrive  non-stimulating  diet,  no  alcohol — Educative  in  young 
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— Cases  £.  L.  and  £.  M.  (6)  Epileptiform  ImpuUe. — Impulsiveness  the 
mental  characteristic  of  epileptioj — '*  Mental  explosion  " — Masked  epilepsy, 
(e)  Ani'tfial  and  Organic  Impulse. — Perverted  sexual  impulses,  taking  forms 
of  impulsive  masturbation,  sodomy,  incest,  rape  on  children,  bestiality — 
Perversion  of  other  appetites,  propensities,  and  instincts,  e.g.,  urine  drink- 
ing, eating  stones,  rags,  nails— Infinite  variety  of  such  impulses — Cases. 
(d)  Homicidal  ImpuUe. — Medico-legal  importance — Examples — Letter  of 
medical  man  suffering  from  this — Cases  E.  N.  to  E.  N.  B.  (e)  Suicidal 
Impulse. — Conscious  or  unconscious — With  or  without  depression  of  mind 
— By  suggestion — Instinct  of  love  of  life  perverted — Most  common  of  all 
impulses — Cases  E.  O.  to  E.  P.  (/)  Desiruetire  ImpuUe, — Cases  E.  P.  A. 
and  P.  F.  (g)  Dipsomania. — Importance — Causation — Neurotic  or  drunken 
heredity — Excess  in  drinking — Injuries  to  head — Losses  of  blood — Bad 
hygienic  conditions — Special  functional  conditions — Menstruation,  piq- 
uancy, etc. — Symptoms:  Craving  for  alcohol  and  all  stimulants,  lying, 
general  demoralization,  falling  in  social  scale,  loss  of  all  self-respect,  cring- 
ing, self-indulgence,  irresolution,  loss  of  affection.  Treatment. — Absti- 
nence, isolation,  work,  healthy  food,  regimen,  and  conditions  of  life. 
Frognoeis. — Bad  in  most  cases — Cases  F.  B.  to  F.  D.  (A)  KUptofnania. — 
Rare  in  uncomplicated  form,  but  this  impulz^e  very  common  in  many  forms 
of  insanity,  especially  in  general  paralysis,  and  less  so  in  mania  and  con- 
genital imbecility,  {j}  Pyromania. — Rare  in  uncomplicated  form — Case  of 
F.  E.  (k)  Moral  Insanity. — Congenital  absence  of  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  incapacity  for  moral  education — We  find  persons  with  no  moral 
sense,  no  remorse,  no  love  of  the  good,  but  a  love  of  and  impulse  to  do 
every  evil  thing — Cases  F.  H.  to  F.  L. — Conscientiousness  hereditary,        .  281 
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A  true  disease,  a  pathological  entity — Not  a  mere  group  of  symptoms — Its  im- 
portance and  interest — Definition — Three  stages — A  typical  case  in  first 
stage.  Etiology. — Temperament — All  causes  of  brain  exhaustion  and  irri- 
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— Loss  of  sleep — Exalted  delusions — ''Ambitious  delirium  '' — Facility — 
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nation of  muscles  of  hands  and  legs  —  Extravagant  conduct — Acutely 
maniacal  state — Danger  to  patient's  life  —  Difficulty  of  management — 
Increase  of  temperature,  especially  in  evening.  Second  Stage.  —  Acute 
excitement  passing  off — Greater  facility  and  general  silliness  of  mind  — 
Speech,  writing,  and  walking  affected — Dilated  pupils — Spurts  of  excite- 
ment— Progression  of  the  paretic  symptoms— Kleptomaniacul  symptoms — 
Surplus  stock  of  motor  energy  easily  exhuusted  by  walking — Fragility  of 
bones — Epileptiform  fits  —  "Congestive  attacks."  Third  Singe. — Paresis 
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PLATE  IV.    (P*gel87.) 

Great  thickening  of  skull-cap  anteriorly,  with  enormoos  deposits  of  n 
ous  tissue  in  an  irregular  nodulated  way  on  the  inner  table  of  skull,  in  a 
alternating  insanity  of  over  twenty  years'  duration.  This  is  an  agg 
example  and  type  of  what  is  almost  universal  in  chronic  insanity  with  pc 
excitement  It  is  a  proof  of  the  structural  effects  of  such  repeated  coq 
of  the  branches  of  the  carotid  artery,  even  in  the  hardest  tissue,  and 
fairly  considered  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  brain  changes  in  tl 
cases,  which  are  not  so  evident,  but  are  no  doubt  far  more  importao 
atrophy  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  that  usually  accompanies  sue 
thickenings  and  deposits  probably  helps  the  tendency,  there  being  notl 
dura  mater  and  cerebro- spinal  fluid  immediately  under  such  growths. 


PLATE  V.     (Page  30C. ) 

A  secUon  through  the  brain  of  a  man  who  had  labored  under  ^jphi 
sanity  (the  third  or  vascular  form),  with  slow  arteritis  affecting  the  xess 
plying  the  anterior  and  part  of  middle  lobes  of  one  hemisphere.  Tl 
caused  slow  starvation  and  absorption  of  neariy  all  the  white  substano 
centre  of  those  lobes,  leaving  the  gray  matter  of  the  gyri  almost  intact, 
there  was  a  bag  of  fluid  inside  with  the  convolutions  as  its  walls.  The 
lutions  looked  at  from  the  inside  are  quite  defined,  and  look  as  if  th* 
substance  had  been  carefully  scraped  off  them.  This  illustrates  the 
vascularity,  and  consequent  greater  vitality,  of  the  gray  matter  as  co 
with  the  white,  as  well  as  the  different  sources  of  the  chief  bloodnrapply  < 


PIATE  VL     (Page  165.) 

A  chart  showing  the  relative  prevalence  of  Melancholia  (thin  line), 
(thick  line),  and  General  Paralysis  (dotted  line),  in  the  Royal  Edi 
Asylum,  and  the  ages  at  which  those  three  conditions  are  most  prevalent 
numbers  per  lUXJ  of  the  total  admissions  run  along  the  sides,  and  tl 
along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  chart.  It  is  seen  that  most  cases  of 
cholia  occur  between  !i'>  and  40,  while  the  highest  number  suffering  iron 
occurred  between  20  and  25.  The  melancholic  line  keeps  high  all  throi 
end  of  life.  General  paralysis  is  scarcely  found  at  all  before  25,  rea( 
acme  between  40  and  45,  and  is  not  found  at  all  after  57.  While  mania 
ditions  rise  highest  as  adolcK^cnce  is  completed,  between  20  and  25,  tl 
very  high  again  at  the  period  when  melancholic  conditions  prevail  most.  I 
35  and  40;  that  is.  when  the  mental  and  moral  causes  of  insanity  ai 
prevalent,  when  the  business  troubles,  domestic  worries,  the  afflictions,  i 
keen  competitions  of  life  are  most  common  or  most  intensely  felt 
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PLATE  VU.    (Page  83. ) 

Five  microscopic  drawings.  Fig.  1.  Cells  of  semilunar  abdominal  ganglion  of 
a  very  bad  case  of  visceral  melancholia,  in  a  condition  of  atrophy,  degeneration, 
and  pigmentation.  This  patient  had  intense  delusions  that  she  had  no  stomach, 
and  that  her  bowels  were  never  moved.  She  had  no  appetite,  and  she  obsti- 
nately refiised  food,  and  died  of  exhaustion,  though  regularly  fed  with  the 
stomach-pump. 

fig.  2.  A  maii^ed  apoplexy  in  a  convolution,  such  as  seen  frequently  in  a 
kflser  degree  in  acute  mania,  general  paralysis,  syphilitic  insanity,  senile  insanity, 
and  epileptic  insanity  (after  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown). 

¥ig.  3.  An  epithelial  granulation,  from  the  floor  <9f  the  fourth  ventricle  of  a 
case  of  advanced  general  paralysis^  showing  the  enormous  proliferation  of  the 
epithelial  cells.  There  is  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  normal  layers  of  delicate 
epithelial  cells  in  this  position ;  but  as  seen  in  the  section  they  have  increased  a 
thousandfold,  and  have  altered  entirely  in  appearance.  At  the  summit  of  the 
granulation  they  are  round,  at  its  base  flattened,  while  under  it  we  observe  a 
sclerosed  layer  of  nervous  tissue,  with  the  neuroglia  enormously  increased  in 
Yolume. 

Fig.  4.  The  proliferated  and  much  enlarged  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia,  from  a 
convolution  of  an  acute  case  of  general  paralysis,  who  died  of  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions.   Those  nuclei  are  seen  to  follow  the  course  of  the  capillaries  in  some 
places,  sometimes  even  taking  their  place,  the  vascular  tissue  having  disappeared 
altogether. 

Kg.  5.  A  very  interesting  section  of  the  outer  part  of  a  convolution  of  a  case 

of  general  paralysis,  as  seen  under  a  low  power.    The  section  had  been  forgotten 

in  water,  and  had  undergone  partial  maceration,  so  that  the  nerve  cells  and 

fibres  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  at  the  free  surface  of  the  convolution  the 

thickened  pia  mater  full  of  nuclei,  then  under  that  the  condensed  and  altered 

outer  layer  of  gray  substance,  which  is  adherent  to  the  pia  mater  in  general 

paralysis,  with  few  capillaries,   then  under  this  is  seen  the  finer  network  of 

capillary  vessels,  and  deeper  still  the  more  open  network  of  vessels  towards  the 

^hite  substance.     All  these  vessels  were  seen  under  a  high  power  to  be  con- 

I     gcsted,  their  coats  thickened  and  covered  with  adventitious  fibrous  substance 

i     and  proliferated  nuclei.    The  actual  space  left  for  the  nerve  cells  is  much  dimin- 

:     ^hed  in  such  a  case.    The  gradually  increasing  fineness  of  the  vascular  rcticula- 

^oninthe  gray  substance  of  a  brain  convolution  as  we  approach  its  peripheral 

8^rface,  a  fact  to  which  there  is  little  reference  in  works  on  histology,  is  here 

^^^  well  seen.     A  section  of  a  normal  convolution   would   not  have  held 

^gether  at  all  under  this  treatment. 


PLATE  VIII.    (Page  306.) 

*•?.  1.  A  small  artery  in  the  brain,  with  all  its  coats  enormously  thickened, 
^Parated  from  each  other,  and  its  lumen  almost  obliterated,  as  found  in  cases 
°^  syphilitic  insanity,  senile  insanity  and  other  forms  (after  Dr.  J.  J.  BrownV 
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Fig.  2.  Starved  brain  cells  in  a  oonvolution,  supplied  by  such  an  artery  as  seen 
in  Fig.  1.  The  cells  are  in  yarioos  stages  of  degeneration  and  atrophy,  their 
walls,  processes,  and  nuclei  having  disappeared  (after  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown). 

Fig.  3.  A  portion  of  stan'ed  and  atrophied  brain  substance,  from  a  convolu- 
tion of  a  case  of  senile  insanity.  The  whole  substance  is  loose,  reticulated,  and 
almost  destitute  of  brain  cells  in  upper  part  of  section,  with  only  the  packing 
tissues  and  vessels  left. 

Fig.  4.  Celln  from  the  brain  convolution  of  a  case  of  senile  dementia,  showing 
their  degeneration,  atrophy,  and  pigmentation.  Their  nuclei  remain,  but  their 
processes  have  fallen  off.  Probably  this  illustrates  a  natural  decay  of  the  ceU 
itself  rather  than  a  blood  starvation  as  seen  in  Fig.  2  (after  Migor,  Wett  Biding 
AtyJum  Medical  Rejtort*,  p.  170). 

Fig.  5.  Shows  a  new  lesion  of  the  brain  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,  in  t 
case  of  acute  mania  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  in  \y<11.  This  is  a  section 
from  a  convolution,  showing  its  free  surface  at  upper  part  of  section,  from  which 
the  pia  mater  had  been  removed,  and  in  the  part  of  gray  substance  drawn  tn 
enormous  deposit  of  a  new  substance,  taking  up  most  of  its  middle  layers.  It 
appeared  in  masses,  in  smaller  nuclei-like  bodies,  and  also  round  the  vessels. 
The  larger  cells  seen  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  gray  substance  were  somewhat 
degenerated  and  atrophied,  their  processes  having  disappeared. 
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LECTURE    I. 

THE  CLINICAL  STUDY  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

All  classes  of  men  have  generalized  ideas  of  mind  according  to  the 
ily  experience  and  the  practical  necessities  of  life  of  each.  It  is  not 
■t  to  the  philosopher,  metaphysician,  and  psychologist  to  study  mind. 
le  jurist,  politician,  priest,  and  sociologist  each  has  his  own  system  of 
sntal  philosophy.  Nay,  the  policeman  and  the  house-breaker  have  each 
crisp  and  concise  theory,  learned  in  the  schools  of  experience  and 
dition — not  formulated  it  may  be,  but  still  definite  and  practical. 
e  physician  in  practice  has,  more  than  most  men,  opportunities  of 
ing  a  wide  range  of  mental  phenomena.  He  comes  into  intimate 
"sonal  relationship  with  men  and  women  in  circumstances  where  the 
zoning  and  feelings,  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  human  nature, 
•  exposed  to  his  view  with  as  little  concealment  or  hypocrisy  as  pos- 
l  c.  There  are  very  few  of  the  serious  diseases  he  treats  but  affect  the 
^ds  of  his  patients  more  or  less  in  some  way.  He  has  to  study  care- 
t  J  the  effects  of  their  outward  surroundings  and  of  the  impressions 
txi  without  on  the  minds  of  his  patients.  He  has  to  calculate  the  effect 
im  own  speech  and  conduct,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who  surround 
'in.  He  hiis  to  do  with  mind  in  its  most  undeveloped  form  up  through 
its  stages  of  growth  and  education,  and  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
ing  the  effects  on  it  of  every  fonn  of  disease  and  debility.  In  addition 
this  he  is  called  on  to  treat  mentjil  symptoms  when,  tlirough  their 
ilv ing  abnormality,  they  have  themselves  become  a  disetise. 
I'he  whole  conduct  of  things  in  the  world  is  necessarily  so  based  on 
'  assumption  that  eveiy  man  is  a  responsible  being  with  a  sound  mind, 
^t  any  exception  to  this,  when  it  occurs,  has  a  very  startling  effect, 
the  early  ages  it  was  not  admitted  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and 
On  a  man's  mind  was  clearly  altered  from  its  normal  state,  and  his 
rital  personality  changed,  they  explained  it  by  the  theory  that  some 
'er  personality  had  entered  temporarily  into  the  man,  driven  out  and 
-tpowered  the  true  occupant,  and  that  the  man  was  possessed  with  a 
'^il,  or  some  spirit  good  or  bad  other  than  his  own.  It  is  certainly  no 
ixder  that  before  the  physiology  of  the  brain  wiis  studied  such  a  theory 
s  adopted.  The  facts  were  so  inexplicable  on  any  current  hypothesis 
noind,  that  they  needed  a  supernatural  cause.  Looked  at  from  the 
>5ian  and  social  point  of  view,  no  other  disease   at   all    approaches 
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mental  disonler  in  the  termr  it  inspire*^,  the  sense  of  helplessne^  it 
causes,  the  iieep  distress  tn  rehitives.  and  the  tlisturlmnee  of  all  social 
tie8.  It  i>  no  wumler  that  its  Mmlv  wai<  baeknard.  and  its  treatment 
barharou>.  up  till  tpiite  rei*ent  times,  lint  the  modem  scientific  spirit 
could  not,  and  tlid  not.  alhiw  ihi>  fiuld  to  lie  faHow.  and  itj^  studv  was 

m 

hardly  begun  ^\hen  its  profumnl  intere>t  and  <rresit  ini]>ortanee  were  seen. 
It  was  so<m  reitttniize^l  that  the  nioile  of  study  of  this  department  must 
be  pririsely  the  s^inie  a>  that  re<juire«l  for  physioKijry  and  pathology. 
The  phy>iolo^ist  hatl  to  stmly  nonnal  mintl  as  a  form  of  brain  energy: 
the  ]»hysieian  ha<l  to  investigate  abnonual  mind  in  the  same  obser\'ational 
and  inductive  wav  as  he  studieil  di>eaM*s  of  the  ehes^t.  It  wa&  verv  soon 
a))parent  that  the  bniiii  was  the  sok*  organ  of  mind,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  that  organ,  l-eii.g  niultifonii.  and  having  relationship  to  erery 
part  and  energy  of  the  body.  (M.iuld  only  be  properly  studied  in  relation 
to  one  ani»ther.  It  wa>  found  imjNosible  ti»  place  quite  a])art  the  motion 
and  sensatiftn  functions,  the  >le4'p.  the  animal  ap]>etites  and  instinctjt,  the 
special  sensi^s,  the  sjK'Cch,  the  memory,  the  love  of  life,  the  affective, 
the  reawming.  and  the  ct»n trolling  functions.  The  great  problems  thus 
opened  uj>  ha^e  exen-isi^l  a  fascinatii>n  over  many  of  the  greatest  men  in 
our  pnjfession  in  nuMlern  tinR*s.  men  wliosi»  general  profi^ssional  work  did 
not  lie  sjKi*ially  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diswise.  I  need  only  men- 
tion Pinel.  Es(|uirol,  Feuchtersleben,  IViichanL  Abercrombie,  Combe, 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk.  Brodie,  Ilollaml,  <friesinjjer,  and  Lavcock. 
And  as  for  the  pure  psychol(»gists  who  have  lately  stutlie<l  mind  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view  their  name  is  legion.  In  this  country  alone; 
Herbert  Si>enci'r,  l>arwin,  Huxlev.  Lewes,  Maudslev.  Calderwood,  and 
Bain  rei>ri*sent  a  iH»wer  of  original  invest igatiiai  ami  e.\p•»^ition  seldom 
excelled  in  any  one  de)»artment  of 'science;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  for 
if  the  highest  functions  of  the  brain  antl  its  <lerangements  ai*e  not  worthy 
of  stu<ly  f)y  the  best  minds,  what  can  be  sup]»oseil  to  \>e  so? 

In  a  strict  sense  the  term  *' metliral  psychology"  is  a  misnomer;  if 
psychology  is  a  real  science,  it  i<  ono  :in<l  imlivisilile,  and  you  might  as 
well  talk  of  nieilical  mathematics  or  medical  physics  as  meilical  psT- 
cholo<rv.  But  inasmuch  as  miiliral  men  seldom  have  the  time,  and  oniT 
a  few  of  them  the  spirial  apt  it  in K*.  for  the  study  of  the  whole  field  rf 
psychology,  that  portion  of  it  whirli  lia>  a  relati  »n  to  their  physiological 
studies  and  the  jmictical  work  <»f  tlirir  ]»rofes>ii»n  has  Ini^n  divided  oflP — 

not.  it  is  true,  by  very  detineil  lim and  calie«l  Me<iical  Psychology, 

just  as  certain  ilepartmeuts  of  eKriririty  and  acoustics  may  be  called 
metlical  jntr  **Xii'1hin^t\  An  unanibitiou-  deiinition  of  medical  psy- 
chology might  lie  "Mind — as  it  cnncmi^  I>octor>.' 

The  nei-essitv  which  exi>t>  Tm'  a  kiinuhdire  of  lucnral  disojise  to  medical 
men  is  best  jirovc<l  liy  a  few  t;nt>  ami  ligiiri's.  An  exceptional  power 
has  been  granted  by  law  to  rvt-ry  member  of  mir  profession  in  practice 
of  giving  a  certificate,  tlie  «-lb-rT  of  wbieb  is  ti»  ileprive  any  British  sub- 
ject of  his  j)ersonal  liberty  .in  tlie  gnuiinl  i«f  in>anity.  Surely  such  a 
resfxmsibility  implies  an  oliligation  iin  iiur  part  to  know  s^^mething  about 
the  subject  of  mental  disease.  How  c;in  we  know  that  which  we  do  not 
study?  And  how  c;in  the  me«lical  j)ractiiitiner  give  advice  and  sign  such 
all-im]>ortant  certificates  about  a  disease  which,  as  a  medical  student,  he 
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has  never  seen  or  had  explained  to  him  clinically  ?  As  well  might  you 
ask  a  man  to  give  a  life-insurance  certificate  that  a  patient  was  free  from 
heart  disease  who  had  never  listened  to  a  cardiac  murmur.  This  ignor- 
ance is  fraught  with  an  unusual  danger.  While  allowing — nay,  practi- 
cally compelling — us  to  grant  lunacy  certificates,  the  law  punishes  us 
severely  when  they  are  improperly  given,  whether  through  mere  ignor- 
ance or  wrong  intention ;  and  the  common  law  of  the  land  allows  any 
man  who  thinks  he  has  been  aggrieved  or  wronged  by  such  a  certificate 
to  sue  and  punish  the  granter  of  it.  Several  members  of  our  profession 
have  thus  been  brought  into  most  serious  trouble,  professionally  and 
financially,  and  themselves  to  pecuniary  ruin.  The  fact  that,  out  of 
12,176  medical  certificates  of  insanity  in  the  admission  papers  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  2814,  or  one-sixth,  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  writers  for  amendment,  <loes  not,  I  fear,  tend  to  raise  the 
opinion  of  the  lawyers,  to  whom  those  certificates  are  submitted,  as  to 
either  the  business  power  or  the  knowledge  of  insanity  in  our  profession. 
I  fear  they  are  apt  to  ask — If  the  knowledge  necessary  to  sign  an 
ordinary  lunacy  certificate  is  so  deficient,  wliat  may  be  expected  in  the 
still  more  important  matter  of  the  knowle<lge  requisite  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  ?  I  have  had  the  500  recent  certificates  sent  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  gone  over,  and  I  find  that  450  of  them,  or  91  per 
cent.,  omit  a  certain  point,  not  at  all  important  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  but  so  essential  from  a  legal  point,  that  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell 
once  decided  that  it  was  a  sine  qiul  non  of  a  valid  and  legal  certificate 
according  to  English  law.^  And  it  is  not  as  if  the  signing  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  lunacy  were  a  matter  of  rarity.  There  were  last  year  over 
90,000  persons  under  certificate  as  being  insane  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
This  number  requireil  over  100,000  nuMlical  certificates,  or  an  average  of 
at  least  five  certificates  to  ejieh  practising  member  of  our  j)rofession. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  certificates  of  mental  iucompetency  or  com- 
petency that  have  to  be  granted  for  otlier  reasons  than  placing  a  ])aticnt 
under  care.  The  signing  of  sucli  certificates  is  one  duty,  but  not  the 
most  important,  that  falls  to  medical  men  in  relation  to  mental  disease. 
The  mental  hygiene  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  society,  the  early 
recognition  of  mental  symptoms,  their  suit^ible  treatment,  the  precautions 
that  have  to  be  tiiken  to  prevent  accndents  and  risk  of  life,  the  solution 
of  the  most  important  question  of  home  or  asylum  treatment,  the  confi- 
dential family  advice  as  to  professions  and  careers  in  life,  an<l  as  to  the 
formation  of  en^piffements  and  marriaij^cs,  tlie  *]jrave  decisions  that  have 
to  be  come  to  as  to  (juestions  of  civil  and  testamentary  capacity  and 
criminal  responsibility — all  or  any  of  these  (piestions  a  medical  man  may 
liave  before  him  at  any  time  after  he  receives  liis  mmlical  qualification. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  one  in  every  300  of  tlie  population  is  a  regis- 
tered certified  lunatic,  the  marvel  is  how  our  profession  has  hitherto  got 
along  so  well  with  so  little  systematic  teaching  or  clinical  experience  of 

^  The  dwijjjnation  and  residonco,  nmrkod  4  in  tin*  htJitutory  lonn.     Tho  loi^al  im- 

portATi*^  of  this  part  consists  in  tho  fact  that  it  is   tlu'  only  part  of  tho  ciTtitiratft 

^here  ihe  patient  is  fully   identifiod.     Suppose  ".John   Hniwn  "   is  hoini;  cortiUed 

without  his  designation  and  rwjidence,  what  moans  is  thctrti  of  lej^ally  distinguishing 

him  from  the  thousands  of  the  same  name  in  the  countrv  ? 
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mental  disease.  We  must  remember  that  for  every  person  nho  is  ob- 
viousiy  insane  there  is  probably  another  who  has  been  threatened  at  some 
period  of  his  life  \\'ith  its  symptoms,  or  labors  under  more  harmless  and 
less  obvious  varieties  of  it.  If  this  vast  mass  of  brain  disease  is  nol 
worth  study,  let  the  general  profession  be  freed  from  responsibility  in 
regard  to  it ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
reasonable,  let  its  study  find  a  place  in  every  medical  curriculum^  as 
urged  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  veteran  head  of  the  Englidi 
Lunacy  Commission  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  by  almost  all  the 
medical  witnesses  of  rejmte  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Lunacy  Law 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1877.  But  for  invidious  com- 
parisons, I  think  that  I  could  show  that  there  is  more  than  one  subject 
which  medical  students  have  now  to  studv,  and  on  which  thev  undenso 
searching  examinations,  that  cannot  compare  in  practical  importance  with 
mental  diseasi's. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  study  is  important,  for  there  are  now 
more  than  500  meilical  apjtointments  held  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  mental  disi*ases,  as  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitors,  Inspectors  of  Asylums,  Medical 
Superintendents,  Assistant  Medical  Officers,  and  Consulting  Medical 
Officers  to  Asylums.  Most  of  those  aj)|K>intments  are  held  bv  ihoee  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  stu<lying  in  any  scientific  or  clinical  way, 
when  students,  the  subjects  of  mental  disease. 

Much  nonsense  is  now-a-days  talked  about  the  relationship  of  the  so- 
called  specialties  in  medicine  to  the  ])rofession  in  general.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  referri.M.1  to  in  a  mysterious  way,  iis  though  they  were 
occult  and  very  sacre<l  side  chapels  off  the  temple  of  me<iicine,  to  enter 
which  special  rites  had  to  be  gone  through :  and,  on  the  other,  thev  aw 
8]>oken  of  as  ugly  excrtvccnci^  on  the  noble  form  of  the  building.  They 
are,  in  fact,  sim])ly  the  result  of  the  enonnous  increase  of  knowledge^ 
which  renders  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  incaj»able  of  being  equaUj 
verse<l  in  the  whole  field.  The  science  of  medicine  has  become  so  wide 
that  we  can  only  cultivate  it  in  parts.  Therefore  we  specialize,  and  mul 
specialize  more  and  more,  liut,  most  fortunately  for  the  future  nninr  of 
our  profession,  its  pnictical  exigencies  are  such  that  most  of  its  membcn 
must  know  something  of  all  its  specialties.  The  further  out  the  speci- 
alty is  from  the  main  roads,  the  worse  it  is  for  itself  in  the  long-nuL 
It  is  thus  most  difficult  to  avoid  narrowness  and  the  self-complacent  con- 
ceit that  always  goes  with  narrowni»ss.  The  <lepartment  of  medicine 
that  has  to  do  with  the  tresitment  of  mental  disease  is,  unfortunately  fcr 
itself,  a  rather  strongly  marked  specialty,  for  when  patients  are  verv  iH 
they  must  be  sent  t(»  hospitals  for  the  insane,  under  the  charge  of  mejical 
men  who  make  that  their  business,  and  do  not  usually  practise  much  be- 
yond those  hospitals.  But  then  most  oises  have  to  be  treated  at  hone 
for  a  time  at  first  by  the  family  physician,  and  many  cases  do  not  need 
to  be  sent  to  those  hospitals  at  all,  but  can  be  treated  outside  then. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  our  knowledge  of  mental  disease  will  become  mow 
generally  diffused  and  more  accurate,  and  such  hospitals  will  be  opened 
as  fields  for  clinical  study,  as  one  department  of  Momingside  Asyhi^ 
has  been  for  many  years  past,  this  having  been  one  of  the  original  iol 
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tions  of  its  founders,  as  stated  in  its  rules.  The  state  of  things  to  be 
aimed  at  no  doubt  is,  that  all  medical  men  should  know  something  of  all 
the  specialties,  that  all  specialists  should  be  well  grounded  in  general 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  that  they  should  habitually  mix  with  each 
otlier  to  widen  their  ideas.  There  is  a  law  of  demand  and  supply  in 
tliis  matter  as  in  all  others.  If  the  general  public  did  not  put  faith  in 
specialists  for  certain  special  diseases,  it  would  not  consult  them,  and 
they  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  study  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  mental  functions  of  the 
brain  has  such  close  relations  to  the  study  of  all  other  brain  functions, 
and  to  the  treatment  of  all  other  brain  disorders,  and  the  brain  is  so 
incontestably  the  dominant  organ  of  the  body,  affecting  all  its  tissues, 
controlling  all  functions,  regulating  all  its  energies,  that  there  ought  to 
be  less  risk  of  its  study  producing  narrowness,  or  one-side<lness  of  view, 
than  almost  any  other  specialty.  If  mind  is  great,  surely  the  special 
study  of  iis  derangements  cannot  be  a  belittling  task.  It  might  well  be 
argued  that  this  study  is  the  highest  branch  of  medicine,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  confessedly  the  most  diflScult,  and  relates  to  the  most  important  part  of 
man.  The  existence  of  mental  disease  affects  the  position  and  prospects 
of  those  who  suffer  from  it  more  than  any  other  disease  whatever,  and 
society  and  the  State  take  more  direct  control  of  them  than  any  other 
class  except  the  criminals.  When  any  other  organ  is  affected  by  disease, 
it  is,  after  all,  merely  a  part  of  the  man  that  suffers ;  when  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  go  wrong  in  their  mental  functions,  it  is  the  man  him- 
self that  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  human  organism,  looked  at  teleo- 
logically,  subserves  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  functions  of  that  organ 
subserve  the  mental.  Everything  that  lives,  looked  at  from  the  evolu- 
tional point  of  view,  tends  towards  nientalization,  and  all  the  tissues  of 
all  the  nervous  organs  of  all  the  types  of  animal  life  find  tlieir  acme  in 
the  human  brain  convolutions.  From  the  purely  psychological  ])oint  of 
view,  too,  a  studv  of  mental  disorders  is  essential  before  the  laws  of  mind 
will  ever  be  properly  understood.  Pathological  change  always  throws 
Ught  on  physiological  function. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  mental  disease,  that  a  more  thorougli  knowledge  of 
its  nature  and  treatment,  and  an  extension  of  the   knowledge   we  at 
present  possess  among  the  medical  profession,  would  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  its  total  amount.      If  the  brains  that  bv  inheritance  had  a  ten<lencv  to 
th's  tliseiise  could  be  subjected  during  their  development  an<l  education  to 
the  right  sort  of  hygienic  and  preventive  influences,  beyond  all  doubt  we 
should   have  less  of  the  disease  in   the  world.      If,  during  matured  life, 
those  same  brains  could  be  made  to  avoid  the  ex<Mting  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, this   would   certainly   still   further  lessen   the    evil.       If  educated 
metlical  knowledge  were  broudit  to  bear  on  the  customs  of  our  civiliza- 
tion  to  secure  that  they  are  c(msistent  with  brain  health,  much  might  be 
hopei\  for;  and.  htstly,  if  the  first  signs  that  betoken  danger  to  the  mind 
heaUh  were  observed,  and  the  first  syinptoins  of  <lisease  noticed,  and 
tW\T  tnie  significance  apprehended,  every  physician  in  ]:)ractice  knows 

t\iat  tWir  further  onset  an<l  j)rogress  could  often  be  arrested.     I  do  not 

say  that  our  knowledge  of  brain   function   in  its  large  aspect,  and   the 
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influences  that  affect  it  in  the  in<livi(lual  or  the  family,  are  as  vet  mature 
enou<:h  to  do  all  these  thinjis;  hut  how  shall  we  know  if  we  do  not 
study?  And  are  not  many  minds  hetter  than  a  few,  and  more  likely  to 
obtain  fuller  knowliMW  of  the  matter?  There  is  a  curious  sort  of  morbid 
<lelicacy.  too,  in  the  ituMic  mind  ahout  the  matter,  which  often  pre^'ents 
a  man,  when  he  feels  his  mental  balance  insecure,  from  crinsulting  his 
docrtor.  That  abominafde  and  cruel  ))hase  of  ]mblic  sentiment,  which  cod- 
nects  shame  anil  di>gnice  with  mental  disc*ase,  <lo<'S  an  immense  amount 
of  haim  to  individuals  and  to  society,  and  our  profession  should  by  all 
means  fight  ag:iinst  it.  That  this  prejudice  f)f  the  Middle  Ages  should 
exist  at  all,  is  th(»  strongest  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
Except  our  jtrofossioii  makes  the  Ntudy  of  mental  disease  more  general 
we  shall  never  In*  able  fidly  to  conibat  and  overcome  this  most  injuriom 
public  feeling,  because  it  is  only  by  pnjfcssional  and  scientific  studv  that 
we  get  over  the  idcjis  of  repulsiveness  to  many  facts  of  nature,  it  was 
only  when  thev  were  scientifically  studied  that  surgery  and  midwifery 
overcame  the  ancient  prejudices  against  them. 

The  fii"st  thing  the  physician  in  his  capacity  of  me<lical  psychologist 
has  to  do,  is  to  form  in  his  own  mintl  a  standard  of  health.  And  to  do 
this  he  has  to  ;:o  to  nature.  He  (*an  no  more  do  it  from  books  than  he 
can  form  a  (inception  of  the  hetilthy  breathing  or  heart  sounds  from 
books.  He  has  to  do  with  man  as  he  exists  in  nature  in  all  thestage^of 
his  mental  clevelopment.  No  id<'al  man  as  he  ought  to  be  will  suit  his 
pur])oses.  If  he  athipteil  such  a  standard,  he  would  be  inclined  to  Iwlk 
on  very  many  of  the  p(^»ple  he  met  (nit  of  sorts  mentally,  and  fit  fi>r 
segregation  from  their  fellows.  He  cannot,  like  the  clergyman,  go  to  his 
Scriptures  or  his  Church  ami  fintl  his  ideal;  he  cannot  look  on  man  as 
A  Mind  or  A  SouK  with  a  troublesome  bmly  attacheil:  he  cannot  shut 
the  roads  to  his  senses,  an<l  constnict  out  of  his  subjective  knowledge  tbe 
man  or  the  mind  that  is  to  be  of  servict*  ti>  him  for  comjwirison;  he  can- 
not even  look  on  him  as  a  bundle  of  faculties,  feelings,  and  potentialities 
tied  together  with  the  small  cord  of  life.  His  method  of  study  must  be 
the  physiological  method,  assistcMl.  as  far  as  they  can  be  depended  upon, 
by  his  own  subjective  experiences  and  those  of  his  patients.  How  is  the 
function  of  sensation  studie<l?  Bv  accurate  and  scientific  observation  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  b<Mly  where  it  is  jjresent,  by  measurements  of  tiie 
degree  in  which  it  resides  in  different  organs,  by  examination  into  tiie 
nerves  that  convey  peripheral  imj)ressions  to  the  brain,  how  they  ead  in 
the  tissui-s,  where  they  go  to  in  the  cord  and  in  the  brain.  In  this 
invest igjit ion  the  subjective  sensatitjns  of  the  {mtient  are  essential:  bat 
could  we  ever  have  had  any  rejd  scientific  knowle<lge  of  the  function  of 
sensation  had  we  trusted  to  this  alone?  Animals  cannot  express  their 
sensations  in  words,  and  yet  where  would  our  knowletlge  have  been,  had 
not  Sir  (.'harli^s  1U*11  been  able,  by  experiment  on  animals  and  otherwise; 
to  demonstnite  that  there  are  distin(*t  sets  of  nen'es  for  sensation  and  1 
motion?  And  how  in<'omplete  would  have  been  our  knowledge^  how 
helpless  our  therapeutics,  if  the  function  had  not  been  studietl  in  itB 
conditions  of  loss,  diminution,  exaltation,  and  alteration  in  disease! 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  function  of  mentali/ation.  Whatever  our  phifc>-^ 
sophical  or  religious  beliefs  may  be  in  n»gsird  to  the  Ego  and  the  soo^ 
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however  strongly  we  may  feel  ourselves  pressed  on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  that  to  feel  implies  a  personality,  and  that  as  yet  physiology 
has  not  devised  any  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  even  conceive  person- 
ality as  a  brain  function — in  spite  of  this,  we  must,  when  we  come  to 
study  and  treat  patients  whose  mental  functions  are  deranged,  go  on  the 
hypothesis  that  mentalization  is  a  brain  fimction  as  much  as  sensation  or 
motion. 

The  student  of  mind  from  this  point  of  view  is  met  on  the  very 
threshold  by  the  obvious  fact,  that  it  differs  enormously  in  its  normal 
manifestations  in  different  persons  and  sexes,  in  <lifferent  stages  of  life, 
and  in  different  races.  He  sees,  too,  that  it  is  manifestly  influenced  by 
the  other  functions  of  the  organism,  and  the  organs  tlirough  which  those 
functions  are  performed.  Tliesc  facts  j)repare  him  to  accept  to  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  generalizations  that  previous  students  of  the  subject 
have  made  as  to  the  existence  of  different  mental  types  associated  with  . 
bodily  characteristics,  or  the  doctrine  of  temperaments  and  diatheses. 
He  sees,  for  example,  that  there  are  certain  persons  in  whom  the  nervous 
fiinctions  are  very  active,  and  seem  specially  to  dominate  the  other  func- 
tions. Such  persons  feel  keenly,  move  quickly,  and  think  clearly,  these 
qualilies  being  impressed  on  the  form,  contour,  and  nutrition  of  the 
whole  body.  lie  soon  comes  to  observe  that  persons  with  such  a  neurotic 
diathesis  are  liable  to  diseases  special  to  themselves,  and  that  when  they 
suffer  from  ordinary  diseases,  the  neurotic  predominance  in  their  consti- 
tutions often  affects  the  character  and  duration  of  such  diseases.  No 
physician  of  experience  but  knows  that  neuralgias,  hysteria,  paralysis, 
and  convulsions  are  more  common  among  persons  of  this  type  and  their 
children  than  among  the  general  population.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  cerUiin  ca.ses  of  this  type,  acute  rheuiiuitism,  for  instance,  will 
attack  the  brain  and  cord,  producing  coma  or  chorea,  and  that  even  the 
syphilitic  poison  will  by  preference  attack  the  neuroglia  nither  than  the 
joints  in  such  neurotic  constitutions,  and  that  when  such  ptH)ple  suffer 
fix)m  fevers  they  are  more  apt  to  be  delirious. 

The  fiicts  of  nature  compel  the  physician  to  see  that  purely  mental 
qualities  and  mental  defects  are  transmissible  from  parent  to  child,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  great  ])art  that  heredity  plays  in  psychologic^d 
development  and  in  mental  diseiise.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  statisti- 
cally whether  the  shape  of  a  man's  nose  or  the  acuteness  of  his  moral 
sense  is  most  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  his  children  or  grandchildren,  hut 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  so. 

The  medico-psychological  student  finds  that,  in  addition  to  the  influ- 
ence of  temperament,  diatheses,  and  heredity,  the  working  of  mind  in 
each  individual  is  influenced  daily  by  other  organs  than  the  brain.     lie 
finds  the  so-called  animal  and  organic  fuu(;tions  and  propensities  so  inter- 
woven with  the  purely  mental  functions,  such  int(.*raction  and  reaction 
between  them  all.  that  he  instinctively  forms  the  conclusion  and  acts  on 
\t,  that  he  must  h)ok  on  the  whole  man — body,  niin<l,  and  sj)irit — from 
tiie  point  of  view  of  an    organism   whose   whole  needs   and   capacities 
exhibit  unity  and  solidarity  throughout.    Take,  for  instance,  the  function 
of  aVimentation.     No  doubt  the  swallowing,  di<^estion,  and  absorption  are 
chiefty  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  performed  in  a  living  labora- 
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tf»rv.  iiikI  take  i»l:K*e  in  tlio  lu-nrK-^s  aniirlia.  wx  he  would  Ik?  but  a  blind 
aii'l  riarTMW-.**!;:!!!^*!  <')i>rrvfr  wlm  tiiiU**!  u*  stf  tin*  t^nonnous  mental  and 
moral  influtnre  lliat  tlu-  ih'>in.'  li-r  f«Miil.  ilu-  a|i]rt'tiTc  ti»r  {<mhI.  ami  the 
vario'l  j »!(•:».'*« rfr^,  orpink'  ami  rnii*rii.ii>.  ilini  >uita)*le  f<NMl  pnxluoes.  He 
^t  Mill  I  S4I4II1  in  his  ]irartir(.'  meet  witli  niM-s  wlu-ri*  in  nitinnal  men  a  ba4ily 
e^.Mikeil  (linntT  ina«lf  life  ni»t  wnrtit  ha  vim:  tn  tlu'ni>elvt*«.  an<l  a  torment 
to  those  ahniit  thfni.  An*!  a  wi«KT  vii-w  wnuM  >1hiw  that  «lifferent  kinds 
of  PmhIs  affei-titl  the  mental  <levi-ln]inient  ••fv];i»le  r:ii-»»s  of  men  :  that  the 
ilesirr  to  *:et  eertain  i'ovfti-«l  fiMuls  stimnlattii  tht-  hi;:hesit  inirennitv  and 
thinkin;!  jHiw^r  of  tlK-  wise-t  i«f  nn-n.  inliil«-  ihi-  want  «»r  jKiverty  of  food 
hail  uiaWe  eivilize«i  uwn  into  w  il^l  lM'a>i*>.  :i>  •iiiriiiL'  the  Freneh  Revolution, 
or  amon^  shijiwreeketl  siihu>.  The  ah>n]iitf  ilriifnileni-e  of  the  a]i{)etite 
for  food  on  brain  and  iran^linnie  integrity  and  Miiirid  ^i irking  is  so  often 
seen  l»y  i»liy>icians.  that  thrv  nitil  n«i  jihysi..li»i;iral  ]>nH»f  that  the  appe- 
tite is  a  hntin  function.  What  >t<i|is  tlu*  a]i|»i-tit('  at  onee  when  sudden 
fear  or  joy  is  frit?  Tlir«Mi;:h  what  «»rpui  i>  ii  jKTverted  during  pregnancy 
or  in  hvsieria  ?  What  >timulati*s  it  to  r:ivfniin>ni->s  in  diabetes,  if  it  i» 
not  a  hntin  fnnetii»n*: 

Take  a  function  still  more  nearlv  aftirtin;:  mciitalization.  that  of  the 
repHMluetion  of  the  sjKH^-ies.  What  praetic:il  student  of  mind  can  disre- 
ganl  it?  What  phy>irian  can  nwrh.Mik  the  part  it  plays?  How  directly 
it  influence?  the  wholr  afTirtive  life  and  hisinry  of  mankind  I  How  the 
a.scetic  religi«>nists  of  all  crw<l>,  with  idt-jd  *r  pn*»n  standanls  of  life 
before  them,  have  striven  to  set  thein>elvi*^  fn^e  f rom  its  influence  on  their 
minds  and  lives  1  What  atti*m]its  have  been  made  to  degrade  it  into 
something  almost  criminal  and  bruitish  in  one  age,  to  ignore  it  in  the 
next,  and  to  ith'alize  it  in  the  next  !  The  i»sychological  physician  most 
.«imply  accej»t  the  facts  of  physii»logy.  and  reganl  man  as  a  whole,  mind 
and  Wlv.  So  re;ranlin;r  him.  he  is  everv  ilav  best»t  with  i»n">blems  that 
imply  considenition  of  the  reiipMhictive  functions  of  the  human  speciefli. 
and  their  effects  dinvt  and  in<linrt  «»n  the  min4ls  of  his  ]>atients.  And 
the  s< Miner  he  begins  to  reganl  the  whole  matter  fnmi  the  physiological 
and  professional  |M>int  of  view,  just  as  the  obstetrician  doi's  his  work,  the 
better  for  himself  and  his  patients.  Ii  will  often  ne(*<l  all  his  physio- 
lo;rical  knowle<l;:e  and  his  iisvch<ilo;:ii;d  stud  v.  combine*!  with  his  com- 
mon  sense  and  general  knowlnlge  of  human  nature,  to  expiscate  the 
mental  sympathit^  and  avei*si»»n>.  the  reflex  an«l  sympathetic  irritationa 
and  impulses,  and  the  ]tanilyzeil  voliti»»ns  of  nmie  «d'  his  adolescent,  hys- 
terical, puerperal,  celibate,  and  cliniaeterie  patients. 

A  kno\\le«ljre  of  the  eiiormou'^  varietv  of  mental  tvpes  si'en  in  nature 
will  < -flirt ually  jirevi-nt  the  ]»hysiri;in  from  si 't ting  up  a  Utopian  and  fals?e 
ideal  >tan<lard  with  whirh  t«»  conipan*  derangi^l  miml  when  he  comes  to 
study  that  >ubject.  It  i>  of  the  Titni<M  pnictiral  ini)M)rtance  that  it  should 
be  s«».  Tliosr  >t  HI  lent-  wlio  atieuil  my  clinical  hrture^  will  find  that  there 
an-  frw  »|ue>ii«in>  I  shall  >••  ofti-n  ask  a>  thi?* — "What  Si>rt  of  man  was 
this  wlu'ii  he  was  re<-ki»m'tl  wi-ll  in  niiiiirr"  ''How  dt»es  he  now  diflfer 
from  his  state  tlM'n?"  **Are  his  present  mental  j»truliaritii»s  evolutions 
of  his  tcmiu-ninient  ?  "  "Are  thev  connirttnl  with  his  diathesis?" 
"What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  mental  disturbance  present?"  **I» 
the  judging,  the  feeling,  the  controlling,  the  resistive  i>owers,  the  memory. 
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r  the  imagination  affected?  and  if  so,  in  what  degrees  and  ways?"  "Is 
here  general  mental  exaltation,  depression,  or  enfeeblement  present?" 
'Are  the  mental  symptoms  fixed  or  changing  ?  "  "Is  the  sleep  function 
nterfered  with?"  "Do  those  disturbances  bear  relation  to  any  disturb- 
nce  of  the  great  functions  of  the  body  ?  "  "  What  bodily  functions  are 
[isordered  along  with  the  mental?"  "Are  there  «ny  purely  bodily 
ymptoms  present?"  "Was  the  onset  of  the  mental  disease  connect^ 
rith  any  functional  evolution  such  as  puberty,  with  any  ordinary  physio- 
Dgical  process  such  as  menstruation,  or  with  any  extraordinary  physio- 
3gical  cataclasm  such  as  childbirth?"  "Are  any  of  the  other  great 
anctions  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  as  motion  or  sensibility,  impaired? 
nd  if  so,  whether  primarily  or  secondarily  to  the  disordered  mentaliza- 
ion?"  Tliis  is  the  clinical  mode  of  studying  mental  disease,  founded 
n  a  physiological  basis.  It  implies  something  far  more  than  merely 
lassifying  the  mental  symptoms  of  your  patients,  and  ticketing  the 
arious  groups  with  a  name.  You  can  easily  imagine  the  same  mental 
ymptoms  to  exist,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  very  oflen  do  exist,  in  a 
;irl  of  fifteen  entering  on  puberty  and  in  a  puerperal  woman,  but  in  the 
itter  case  the  bodily  symptoms  would  be  quite  different  from  the  former, 
he  temperature  perhaps  being  103°,  the  lochia  absent,  the  tongue  dry, 
be  pulse  feeble,  the  uterus  septic  and  irritated,  and  the  general  condition 
0  weak  that  a  few  more  steps  downward  would  lead  to  death  ;  while  in 
be  former  the  strength  would  be  good,  the  pulse  good,  and  the  tempera- 
ore  almost  normal.  Both  cases,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
nental  symptoms,  would  be  called  acute  mania,  and  yet  they  would  be 
[uite  different  in  etiology,  in  bodily  symptoms,  in  prognosis,  and  in 
reatment. 

The  proper  point  from  which  to  start  in  studying  diseased  mentaliza- 
ion  being  the  normal  physiological  enerfry  of  the  brain,  and  a  recogni- 
ion  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  type  is  not  a  fixed  point  or  line,  but  a 
ride  area  with  far  diverging  promontories  according  to  age,  sex,  race, 
ducation,  period  of  life,  heredity,  diathesis,  and  temperament,  we  next 
ome  to  the  qikcstion  of  how  far  mere  temporary  causes,  such  as  changes 
n  the  blood  sui)ply,  excesses  of  work,  strains  of  all  kinds,  or  rellex  irrita- 
ions,  affect  the  mental  energy  of  the  brain,  !)ut  still  keej)  within  a  line 
bat  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  rei^koned  physiological.  If  a  man  works 
ill  he  cannot  any  longer  lift  his  arm,  we  do  not  call  it  paralysis :  if  he 
leeps  so  soundly  afterwards  that  no  ordinary  stimuli  will  awake  him,  we 
lo  not  call  it  coma:  we  place  neither  condition  out  of  the  physiological 
nto  the  pathological  state.  So,  if  a  man's  heart  is  made  glad  by  wine 
ir  bv  extraordinary  i^ood  news,  and  he  shows  manv  simis  of  mental  exal- 
ation  unusual  in  him,  or  if  he  loses  blood  or  has  had  news,  and  is  j)ro- 
Vmndly  depressed,  Ave  still  call  tliose  states  physiological,  and  do  not 
X)unt  them  pathological  mentalization  at  all.  A  man's  power  of  judging 
and  comparing,  his  emotional  condition,  his  inhibitory  power,  may  all  be 
M)  far  paralyzed  as  to  he  in  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  yet  we  may  count 
Vun  perfectly  free  from  mental  disease.  Nay,  I  have  seen  two  men  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  for  tlie  time  being,  so  far  as  mental  sym])t(mis 
were  concerned,  and  I  counted  the  one  sane  and  the  other  insane.  When 
the  limits  of  the  physiological  are  passed,  and  a  man  enters  on  a  patlio- 
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lojrical  stiito  of  iiiiml,  wo  are  i>ftiMi  utti*rlv  unaMe  to  tell  the  exact  line 
where  the  ttiu*  einls  and  the  other  be^riiis.  As  Mau(l«Iev  savs,  vou  midit 
as  well  attempt  to  «lraw  the  line  hetwivn  li;rht  and  darkness.  There  is  no 
rubie(»n  over  whieh  a  man  ]KL<ses  troni  the  one  into  the  other.  Insanitr 
does  not  enter  into  a  man  at  one  d<K»r.  while  sanity  departs  at  the  other. 
That  fact  you  shouM  never  forp't.  jiny  more  than  the  fact  (to  take  one 
of  the  most  definite  :iseertainahle  phy>ie:i1  eonditions  of  the  human  body) 
that  you  ean  never  tell  where  a  nonual  temperature  ends*  and  an  abnor- 
mal one  begins.  You  know  that  t*s^  is  within  the  liniit8  of  abnonnal 
physiologieal  heat.  You  know  that  lOS^  is  abnormal  and  pathological 
but  you  ean  not  tell  at  what  {x»int  health  p:LSsi*s  into  <lisease. 

For  the  study  (»f  mental  disorders,  while  the  <;eneral  state  of  mind  mast 
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be  the  same  as  that  in  whieh  we  stuilv  ordinary  ImxUIv  diseases,  while  it 
is  essentially  the  elinieal  faeulties  that  we  put  into  exercise,  vet  there 
needs  to  be  superadtleii  a  different  kind  of  tlesi;;n  and  conscious  effort  to 
iin<l  (mt  what  the  morbid  symptoms  are,  more  of  I'omparison  with  health, 
more  si'cptieism  slm  to  what  the  patient  says  dinrtly  about  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  far  more  strain  in  the  effort  to  draw  out  the  patient  into  a 
veracious  and  o]ien  state  of  mind.  The  t^onstant  effort  to  interpret 
the  cliniral  meaninp«  of  subtle  ehan;ri's  in  your  ]>sitient's  manner,  and 
the  signifieanee  of  what  he  s:iys  and  how  he  ssiys  it,  is  wearying;  while 
the  difficulties  of  d<*li(*ately  Iea4lin«;  him  over  the  grimnd  where  his  mental 
deficiencies  exist  are  often  excessively  ;rrwit.  I  lis  everv  word  and  act 
must  be  closely  scrutini/.eil,  for  they  form  part  of  the  symptoms  on  whica 
your  diamiosis  rests.  An  initial  tliffieultv  with  the  uninstructed  is  in  the 
want  of  tenns  to  express  the  mental  symptoms.  I  have  heard  a  mao 
try  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  case  of  acute  delirioM 
mania  to  me,  and  utterly  fail  to  <rive  any  i-onnecteil  idea  of  the  patient's 
state.  Such  a  tlcscription  as  this  I  have  often  pu :  '*lle  won't  do  any- 
thinji^  vou  tell  him.  I  can't  make  anythintr  of  him.  He  talks  a  lot 
of  nons<Misc.      lie's  just  mad." 

Though  our  nomenclature  for  the  tleviations  from  normal  mentaliiatioQ 
is  as  vet  unscientifie  and  iueompleto,  and  must  one  of  these  days  be 
revised,  yet  most  abnormalities  are  (*a)table  of  being  in  some  way  de» 
8cribe<l  or  indicat(*il.  The  common  symptoms  met  with  have  been  classi- 
fie<l,  and  form  the  first  elassifieation  (»f  mental  diseases  to  which  I  shall 
diriK*!  your  attention.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  classification  of  symptomSf 
not  of  rcid  diseases,  but  the  symptoms  are  most  important  and  are  the 
first  thin^fs  t«>  be  observisl.  The  nomenelature  this  classification  gives  ns 
is  4[uitc  essential  for  our  study  of  disordered  mind,  and  its  terms  haTe 
become  curn*nt  in  medi4'ine.  jurisprudence,  and  ^neral  literature. 
Pinel's  ami  Ksfjuind's  original  clas^^ification  of  mental  diseases  on  this 
principle  has  under;r«>He  many  mo<lifu*ations  ami  extensions,  and  L  like 
my  pre<hH'essf>rs,  have  introduced  some  chan;^.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  are.  to  take  one  exam))Ic,  that  all  the  states  of 
morbid  mental  depression  and  painful  feelintr  are  classe<l  under  one  head* 
Melancholia,  just  as  all  thr  painful  disorders  of  sensibility  arc  called 
Neuralgia.  Indee<l  tli<'  melaneholias  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  neural- 
gias. In  the  one  case  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  are  affected,  in 
the  other  the  conmion  sensibility.     Most  cases  of  melancholia  might  be 
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ental  pain.     Indeed,  it  would  be  more  scientifically  called  Psy- 

all  the  states  of  morbid  mental  exaltation  and  excitement  are 
x)gether  and  called  Mania,  just  as  the  motor  storms  and  explo- 
t  called  convulsions,  eclampsias,  epilepsies,  or  spasms.    A  typical 
mania  may  be  considered  like  a  mental  chorea  or  eclampsia, 
present  disordered,  incoherent,  involuntary,  purposeless  mental- 
Mania  might  be  called  Psychlampsia,  if  we  wanted  to  set  up  a 
[form  nomenclature  than  we  have  at  present, 
are  other  cases  whose  symptoms  consist  of  regularly  alternating 
states,    usually  of  depression  and   exaltation,    this   rhythmical 
ce  of  mental  pain  and  spasm  going  on  during  the  whole  course 
isease,  and  constituting   its   essential    distinctive   character.     I 
>etter  name  for  this  than  the  one  given  to  it  by  Baillarger,  who 
iribed  it,  viz.,  Folii  Circulaire^  would  be  Alternating  Insanity, 
only  described  as  a  variety  of  mania  by  him,  yet  I  think  its 
PS  are  so  distinctive  as  to  vindicate  for  it  a  special  place  in  a 
symptomatological  nosology,  which  1  have  accordingly  given  it. 
ixed  delusional  states  without  excitement  or  depression  come 
)  Monomanias.     Just  as  we  now  separate  the  monospasms  and 
convulsions  from  the  general  eclampsias,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
5  cases  of  monomania  by  themselves,  instead  of  calling  them,  as 
hors  do,  partial  mania.       Monomania  is  analogous  to  a  parses- 
eing  in  fact  very  often  due  to  a  want  of  correspondence  between 
ession  received  by  the  brain  from  the  special  senses  and  the  real 
impressions  that  have  been  made  on  them,  through  their  getting 
on  their  way  from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  convolutions.     For 
if  a  man  hears  distinct  articulate  words  which  are  merely  the 
3  of  the  wind  to  others,  and  if  those  subjective  false  voices  call 
names,  he  becomes  suspicious  of   the  people  about  him;   this 
a  morbid  habit  of  his  mind,  without  any  special  excitement  or 
m,  and  we  say  lie  labors  under  monomania  of  suspicion.     This 
•ay  in  which  delusion  may  arise.     A  true    impression    from  a 
common  sensibility  may  be  misinterpreted,  Jis  when  a  man  has 
r  his  stomach  that  causes  him  real  gnawing  pain,  and  he  says  he 
inside  him  that  are  eating  his  vitals.     It  might  help  you  to 
nd  this  condition  better  if  it  were  called  Monopsychosis. 

the  morbid  condition  is  one  of  mental  enfeeblenient  it  is  called 
a  or  Amentia,  both  very  good  terms.  The  conditions  they 
i;  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  anaesthesias,  parcsos,  and  partial 
J  that  result  when  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  of  the  brain 
'Ctively  diseased.  It  might  be  called  Psychoparesis. 
ext  on  the  list,  I  have  placed  there  because  it  fills  up  a  gap  that 
n  former  classifications  of  mental  symptoms.  It  re{)resents  the 
of  mental izat ion  resulting  from  disease,  where  the  patients  are 
e  to  external  infiuences,  will  not  speak,  where  the  faculty  of 
I  appears  to  be  quite  gone,  and  where  they  ap{)ear  not  to  think 
t  all.  I  can  devise  no  better  name  than  the  usual  one  of  Stupor, 
i  being  already  appropriated  to  Idiocy — which,  by  the  way,  is 
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novi-r  rwillv  n)indK*^i<iu'ss  as  the  name  would  imply.  *' Psychocoma " 
\\oiil(l  t'.\]>ress  this  condition. 

Inasmuch  as  iihvsiolorrv  has  clcarlv  denionst ra te<l  the  existence  of 
ceiitn»s  in  the  nervous  system  that  control  other  nervous  centres,  giving 
the  name  of  inhil>ition  to  the  function  of  the  fonner:  ami  we  find  that 
there  are  certain  eases  of  mental  diswisc,  where  an  analogous  function  of 
the  higher  ideo-motor  nervc-ceiitri-s  sci'iiis  to  he  ilerange^l,  where  there 
are,  in  fact,  >tates  of  want  of  iidiihitorv  mental  TH)wcr  without  marked 
depression,  exaltation,  or  enfeehlemeiit.  I  have  put  those  under  a  i^peciu 
class,  viz.,  statics  of  defective  mental  inhitiition.  Tha^i*  might  be  ealleiL 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  u])  a  scientific  correspondence  in  the  nomeuelature, 
Psvchokinesia. 

Lastlv,  there  is  a  mental  state  ;rnn)hicallv  describe^l  hv  Dr.  Maudslev, 
and  which  certainly  represents  facts  in  nature,  the  insane  temperament 
or  HcurosiM  instina.  or,  to  k<i'p  up  uniformity  of  the  classification,  Psy- 
choneurosis.  This  consists  nn)re  of  ]>otentialities  of  psychosis,  of  extm- 
ordinary  and  unusual  assortment  of  mental  facultic-s,  of  states  of  feeling 
that  are  unaccountable  and  uncommon,  and  of  C4mr?H*s  of  conduct  that 
8ei?m  merely  automatic,  and  incapable  of  volitional  regulation — all  these 
thin«rs  beiniT  the  result  of  a  hereditary  neurosis  in  a  brain  whose  various 
functions  and  parts  are  unconformable,  or  whose  dy mimical  constitution 
is  unstable  and  trcentric.  The  folh»wing  is  the  symptomatological  classi- 
fication I  shall  use  with  the  chief  varieties  of  each  fonn: 

1.  States  of  Mental  Depression  (Mrhint^/tolia,  ]^9ffrhahjid). — a.  Simple 
Melanch(»lia.  //.  Hypochondriacal  Melancholia,  c.  Delusional  Melan- 
cholia, i/.  Excite<l  Melancholia,  r.  Resistive  (obstinate)  Melancholia. 
f.  Convulsive  Melancholia.  //.  Organic  Melancholia.  /*.  Suicidal  and 
]lomici<Ial  Melancholia. 

'1,  States  of  Mental  Exaltation  {Mania,  J^at/t'hlampifia), — *f.  Simple 
Mania.  A.  Acute  Mania,  r.  Delusional  Mania.  (/.  Chnmic  Mania. 
f.  Kphemend  Mania  [Manifi  Trtimtifun'tt).     f.   Homicidal  Mania, 

3.  States  of  Itegularly  Alternating  Mental  (.Vmditiona  (Folic  Circu- 
lain\  l\if<'hnrifthin,  FtJic  a  Ihmhh'  Fi»nin\  i'irrulur  Insanity^  JPvriodie 
Mania,  lifrnrrrnt  Mania,   h'afatunia), 

4.  States  of  Fixe<l  and  Limited  I >elusi4»n  ( Monomania*  Mono]Uff/cha9i$\ 
— ^f.  Monomania  of  Pride  and  <.rrandeur.  /#.  Monomania  of  Unseen 
Agency.     t\  Monomania  of  Suspicion. 

r>.  States  of  Mental  Enfirblenw^nt  (I^^tnt^nfia  and  Amentia^  Psycho- 
parrnin,  f^tnt/rnifaf  linhcrilitfh  /ffinrtf). — a,  Secon«lary  (Ordinary)  De- 
mentia (fnlltttrinti  Mania  an*f  Mi  fanr/tnlia),  A.  Primary  Enfeeblemait 
(Imbwility.  Idiocy,  (^retiiii>m.  ///«■  rrttnff  t^t'  t/rfifimt  Brain  Develop- 
nn*nt,  or  nf  lirain  Ifinraur  in  rrni  rarff/  fit'r).  f.  Senile  Dementia. 
//.  Organic*  Dementia  (////'  rrxaff  nt'  i/rnsx  On/anic  lirain  J)ittcase). 

Ci,  States  of  Mental  Stupor  {Sfn/"a\  /\tfrhonana). — a.  Melancholic 
Stuj)or,  "  Melancln>lia  attonita."  h.  Anergic  Stu|>or.  "Primary  De- 
mentia." ••  I)r*meiitia  attonita."  c.  S«*<M»ndarv  Stuj^or  (/rti;M*Von/ q/far 
Arntr  Mania). 

7.  States  of  Defective  Inhibition  [  l*sifrh„kinvsia,  Hffperkinvnta^  /w- 
puhivr  Inxanifff,  1'itlifinnaf  Ina^inuttt,  I'ni'nntroUahh  Impulse^  TnMnitJ 
without  Delmtion). — a,    Oeneral    Impulsiveness,     ft.   Epileptiform    Inh 
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r.     Aiiiiiijil,    Sexual,    ami    Organic    Impulse.       tf.     IIoniiei<lal 
e.     e.  Suicidal  Impulse,    f.  Destructive  Im]>ulso.    //.  Dipsomania, 
ptomania.     /.   iS'romania.     /r.  Moral   Insanity, 
'he  Insane  Diathesis  {J\t/r/tn/u'nroi<fif,  ^rK rosin  fnnana^  Nruronig 
odica ). 

these  varieties  of  mental  disease  tind  their  ori^'in  in  and  flow  out 
?ss,  defects,  and  irregularities  in  the  physiological  functions  of  the 

They  may  all  arise  from  innate  nnu*hitl  tendencies  in  the  organ, 
n  i^<*centric  causes  within  or  witln)Ut  the  or^ranism.  The  brain 
Is  hv  thought,  bv  svnipathv,  l)v  instinctive  and  reflex  influences, 
ost  evervthint;  in  the  universe  outside  it,  and  to  everv  tissue, 
and  energA'  within  the  organism,  and  no  tw«»  brains  are  alike  in 
•actions.  If  its  constitution  is  unsountl  therefore,  or  if  its  conditions 
•gizing  are  unphysiological,  the  causes  being  innumerably  various 
t  aiifl  within  for  aberration  and  derangement,  it  results  that  the 
ans  are  almost  as  various  as  th<'  causes  of  mental  clisease.  More 
*  anv  other  disease,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  ever  saw  two  cases 
Iv  alike.  This  or  anv  other  chissification,  therefore,  oidv  represents 
nd  genera,  not  spe<'ies. 
1  was  until  reccntiv  tin?  usual  mode  of  studvin<j  an<l  classifviuir 

diseases.  It  assumes  that  the  mental  symptoms  are  the  chief 
about  the  disease  to  be  observed.  The  late  Dr.  Skae,  foHowiuir 
and  Schroe<h'r  v;in  der  Kolk,  devised  an<l  din!ct(?d  sjieciul  atten- 

another  mode  of  lc»oking  at  mental  disease,  which  we  nuiy  call 
lical  method.  It  endeavors  to  take  a<'count  of  causes,  and  of  the 
iship  the  different  varieties  of  the  tlisease  have  to  the  great  j»hysi- 
1  jicrinds  of  lilr.  and  to  tin*  acti\itics  of  tin*  bmly  other  than  the 
— in  «»tlier  words,  it  n-gards  the  wbolr  imturtil  h{)<tiiri/  of  the  <iis- 

rhii'f  v.irictirs  iA'  tlii>  t-linical  rl:i>si(i<-;ttinn  (wbicli  incliidrs  the 
fgicai  variflirs  of  iiicntal  di^cji^f)  are  the  following: 
lenfr.il  l\-iralv*iis.  l!.  Pjirnlvtic  liisanilv  {fh'Uff/n'c  Urn^cntld). 
unintic  In.saniry.  4.  Kpih'ptic  Infinity.  .'>.  Syjihilitic  Insanity, 
oliolic  (and  Tnxi<)  Insanity.  7.  Klicumatic  and  <'hon'ic  Insanity, 
itv  ( lNHla;irnus)  Insanitv.  J*.  IMitlii.sical  Jn<afiitv.  JO.  I'tiTinc^ 
V.  11.  Ovarian  In.sinitv.  1-.  Ilvst<'rical  Insanitv.  !•».  Mas- 
►nal  Insanitv.  14.  Piicrixral  Insanitv.  !•'».  Lactational  In- 
I'j.  Insanitv  ^A'  Pn-j^nancv.  17.  Ins'initv  <»!'  Pubrrtv  and 
rence.      1>^.   ('linia<tcric  ln>anitv.      !!♦.   Senile  Insanitv. 

•  « 

e  are  a   number  nf  more  rare  ami  less  important  varieties  of  in- 
which  I  shall  iii<t  allii«ie  tt>,  vi/.  : 

Vmemic  Insaiiity.  '1.  Diabetic  Insanity.  .*i.  Ins'inity  fmm 
s  l)i<ease.  4.  The  Insanity  (»!'  nvi-Inrin  and  IMi'-.-plialnria. 
Insanitv  of  <\'anosi>  from  I>i'nneliitis.  (anliae  Disease,  and 
I.  <>.  Metastatic  Insanitv.  7.  l'o>t-Ki-biile  Insanitv.  S.  In- 
from  i)eiirivati<)n  of  the  Sen>e>.  i*.  The  Insanitv  of  M vx<iM!eni;i. 
le  Insanity  nf  Kxoplitlialniie  <ioitn*.  11.  The  Delirium  of  Vniing 
i-'n.  VI,  The  Insanitv  of  Lead  IN»isoninii.  l->.  I*ost-(.'onnubial 
ty.  14.  The  rsendo-In>anitv  of  Somnambidi^m: 
studviuir  mental  diseases,  one  must  eonslantlv  refer  to  tlie  iroueval 
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functions  of  tlu*  hrain,  ami  I  have  thought  it  might  be  luefal  to  pcHiit 
tiiit.  in  the  fttliowin;:  ft  inn,  the  hearin;p«  of  !<ome  of  the  most  important 
anatoniieul.  ]ihysioh>;ric»K  psyeholo^ncal,  and  pathological  considenUions 
fin  that  studv: 


Th<^re  i»  in  the  brttin  an  extreme  ooni- 
I'lexity  iif  ti«»ue<>,  tit>re.«,  and  irmupinc:*, 
und  an  extreme  delicacy  of  structure, 
the*e  corr«<jM»niiin!r,  n«i  doubt,  to  the 
multifunnitv.corniilexitv,  and  delicacy  of 
ita  functions.  There  is  an  obvious  inter- 
de(ierid*rnc«*  of  part>,  and  a  ItHralisuition  of 
»tructur«'rt  and  fiinctii^nii,  but  vet  a  r(*al 
»o1idaritvof  thr  whiile  brain  in  structure 
and  funetioii. 

Then?  i^  the  nK>*t  direct  connection. 
«!trur;tiiruiiv  and  fuiicti<inallv,  of  everv 
crifan  and  of  evi^rv  tissue  with  the  brain 
convidutiitns.  and  their  influence  is  nui- 
tualf  I  owf-rful,  and  constant. 

I)eveIoptn«;ntally  and  functii>nally  one 
n'-rvouft  :;un!;lif>n  or  (;r>iup  of  cells  i« 
''higher''  than  another,  and  ciintrols  or 
«>lop9  ita  action. 

I»okin:^  at  a  brain  convolution,  its 
nerve  celK  diflfer  in  shii{»e  and  size.  They 
are  placed  in  distinct  laypr>,  and  arranged 
in  group!.  They  have  been  demonstrated 
til  be  ditTeri'nt  in  ap{)«'aranr4*  in  yi>ung 
children,  in  idii>lfi.  in  olil  (leraoni^,  and  in 
manv  ca^eis  of  insanitv,  fr>ni  what  thfv 
are  in  a  h<^lthy  adult  (>ee  Plate  VIII., 
Fiif*.  li.  'J,  and  4  i. 

Then*  i^^  rea^iMi  to  6iippi>se  that  many 
part«  of  tlie  brain  conviiliiiMn-  ohm  eiMT- 
gize  in  ditr»*rHni  way*,  om*  pnrt  Ih'Iii:; 
capable  of  doini;  the  work  ordiniirity 
doni>  by  anotliirr;  and  every  ]iurt  of  the 
brain  in  double. 

Th«;  brHin  ha^  a  r^flfx  iind  uutoinatic 
action.  Mo^t  <if  it>  fuiu'iiim*  .nro  ufffoled 
bv  tiji-,  and  mav  be  rM'ii«Ml  irit.«  n<*tivitv 
or  may  b(*  di^turlMrd  iri  a  rotb'X  iiiiiniMT 
liy  iiii!ir-<M  "•lirimli,  like  'h*-  Ii»*:irt  fr-Mii 
sloni;ti'h  d«'run:;i'MH'iil.  Mo.^l  ..f  tlir  re- 
flex fiiiM'li-Mi^  of  the  bruin  mav  )»e  uiiiit- 
lend«'d  by  ron-ciouinf«"«;  or  (••in.-<'ioii>- 
nes!«  uithout  v«ilitiiiri  inuy  Ite  pre«eiit  in 
ro'jnrd  to  nM-nlul  a«  l>  uiid  to  .-ub-i'iiut'Ml 
mu'*ciilur  ii<'ti-'>n. 

The  -lii'ly  of  ili^'  pliV'-ii^lo'^ical  ci>ndi- 
liiMi?-  or«.li'i*;i,  dr«':iniiiii;,  mimI  liypn<iti.«m, 
are  in"'t  iiiji"irt]tnt.  ili"U:;li  a-  vel  riiuuv 
of  the  plii'Mi'iiieiiu  ar«,'  \  cry  itl'^-ure. 

C"i->«'i"n»iii-i'i  may  be  (•i»m[«b*le,  pur- 
titil.  or  abxli-'lii'il  in  linilih. 

The  br^iti  !»«■»  tixr-ti  limits  of  eneri^i/.- 
inir  in  ail  dir«'ciiini>. 


All  sort*  of  '■enaation*,  we  inii»it  ko«^p 
in  mind,  are  subjective,  and  depend  on 


Hence  we  are  apt  to  have  manv  fmic- 
tinns  and  structure*  inYolved  in  mental 
di?>ease» — mo^l^,  sensory,  vaao-motor,  and 
tpinhic.  Li>caIization  is  never  comptolc, 
ana  solidarity  is  never  perfect 


Hence  {icripheral  lesions  and  disor- 
dered functions  of  organs  cause  mental 
disturbance,  and  vice  vermi. 


Hence  di<torder  of  the  higher  centra  is 
far  more  important  than  of  the  lower. 


Hence  we  have  a  structural  basis  for 
certain  forms  of  insanity,  and  for  limitai 
mental  affections. 


If  this  ift  so,  damage  to,  or  ezhaustioB 
of.  i>ne  portion  of  brain  convolutions  [m 
in  (roltz's  and  Nothnagel's  experiments], 
need  not  nece«»arilv  cause  irretrievalM 
lo>^i  of  mental  functions. 

In  mental  disease,  this  reflex  fraction 
of  th«'  brain  ]ilays  a  most  important  part. 
Many  >yniptoms  can  only  be  rightly  ex- 
plaint'd*  through  it.  In  many  OMAtal 
tli«t'a«i*s  the  brain  acts  automatically ,  even 
•iiiioidal  and  homicidal  impulses  taking 

>lac»*.  the  volition  and  the  consciousness 

eini;  absent. 


I 


The  |»!«ycholopical  facts  of  those  condi* 
tii>ns  >hoiiId  l>e  kept  in  mind  in  studving 
ini'iital  tlisoase.  No  phenomena  or  tlM 
latter  are  more  obH*ure  than  those  of  tha 
former. 

In  mental  disea!«e  we  see  those  condi^ 
tion^^  from  patludogical  causes. 

Hence  the  danger  of  causing  distnrl"^ 
a  nee  or  |>aralyi»is  of  function  by  coinin^^  ' 
tiH>  near  those   limits,  or  oventeppii 
them. 

Sensations  can  be  misinterpreted,  th< 
fore,  in  mental  diseases,  and,  as  a 
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)8S.     The  real  import  of  most 

special    and    common,    was 

>niy  learned  slowly  and  by  in- 

1  and  experience  in  childhood. 

a  tendency  in  the  brain  to 

n,  diffusion,  and  extension  of 

mal  and  abnormal,  and  there 

ophic  solidarity  in  the  whole 

invelopes,  and  the  nerves  con- 

b  it,   quite  independently  of 

e  tissues  areicellular  or  fibrous, 

the  function  is  originating  or 


lental  manifestation,  normal 
»1,  must  be  assumed  to  take 
Lly  through  the  energizing  of 
onvolutions. 


ation  differs  so  enormously  in 
m,  and  intensity  in  different 
ngs,  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in 
ces,  and  at  different  ages,  that 
t  standard  of  mental  health 
an  en(»rmous  margin  of  pi^y- 
difference,  apart  altogether 
e. 

on  of  *'mind   on    mind"   in 
ins  is  direct,  intense,  and  most 


of  fact,  many  insane  delusions  arise  in 
that  way. 


This  takes  place  abnormally  in  disor- 
dered working  of  the  organ,  disordered 
functional  conditions  extending  from  the 
encephalic  tissue  regulating  one  function 
to  that  regulating  others.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  progressive  patholog- 
ical propagation  of  diseased  processes  in 
the  brain  and  along  the  nerves.  Many 
forms  of  insanity  are,  no  duubt,  explained 
in  this  way.  Usually  the  functional 
propagations,  like  the  structural  degen- 
erations, take  place  in  the  line  of  physio- 
logical function. 

Hence,  wherever  the  "origin  "  of  men- 
tal disease  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be 
its  '*  causes,"  mental  or  physical,  its  im- 
mediate cause  and  Feat  must  be  in  the 
disordered  energizing  of  the  brain  con- 
volutions. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  special  inquiry 
as  to  the  normal  mental  power,  the  nor- 
mal mode  of  working,  the  temperament 
and  the  diathesis  in  every  case  of  mental 
diseases  one  has  to  study  or  treat. 


The  same  is  the  case  when  the  brain  is 
disordered,  and  hence  in  psychiatry  men- 
tal therapeutics  are  a  most  important 
means  of  treatment. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
heredity  in  mental  disease.  In  some 
form,  direct  or  indirect,  it  is  rarely  ab- 
sent in  any  case. 


In  every  case  of  insanity,  attention  and 
inquiry  must  be  directed  as  to  wliether 
any  of  these  are  impaired,  paral\zed,  or 
perverted,  or  whether  tlieir  nurnitil  peri- 
odicitv  is  interfered  with. 


lity,  the  power  of  energizing 
stance,  the  mode  of  working, 
r  to  disease,  and  the  recupera- 
•   of  the   convolutional  brain 

probably  determined  n)ore 
iny  individual  by  his  heredity 
y  other  cause.     Bud  heredity 

the  whole   brain   and  all  its 
)T  onl}'  a  part  of  them, 
f  of  the  human  instincts,  appe- 
rganic  necessities  are — 
of  life,  with  efforts  to  prolong 

i  to  reproduce  the  species. 

of  offspring,   with    efforts    to 

i  protect  it. 

instincts     in     innumerable 

sity  to  energize, 
.ite  for  food  and  drink, 
these  are  periodic  in  their  in- 
>ccurrence. 

f  faculties,  looked  at  from  the 
nt  of  view,  are  consciousness, 
,  ideation  and  judgment,  voli- 
»ental  inhibition,  affective  fac- 

II  that  relates   to  feeling  and     and  degrees  in  different  cases, 
memory,  power  of  attention,  re- 
^nand  imagination, association 
nd  speech. 


It  is  important  in  examining  a  case  of 
mental  di.^ease  to  go  over  these  systemat- 
ical! v  and  test  how  thev  are  affecied,  be- 
cause  they  are  affected  in  difl'erent  ways 


>:.Ai  -T.i:    .:    kintal  :>:s£ases. 
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It  may  be  said  generally  that  inflam-  Hence  we  must  specially  examine  those 

mation  and  new  pathological  formations  packing   and   vascular   tissues,   and   we 

— ^tubercle,  syphilis,  cancer,  etc. — show  a  often  find  that  though  they  are  affected 

greater  affinity  for  the  packing  tissues  primarily  by  those  new  pathological  for- 

and  bloodvessels  than  for  the  brain  itself,  mations,  yet  the  neurino  has  suffered  as 

while  the  progressive  degenerations  tend  much,  structurally  and  functionally,  as  if 

more  to  affect  the  true  nerve  tissue.  it  had  been  first  affected. 

As  to  the  general  method  of  clinically  examining  a  patient,  insane  or 
supposed  to  be  insane,  the  following  rules  may  be  of  service: 

1.  Get  all  the  information  about  him  you  can  beforehand,  and  from 
the  most  direct  sources,  especially  on  the  following  points :  his  heredity, 
temperament,  habits,  and  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  and  what  delusions 
he  labors  under,  how  he  is  changed  from  his  former  self,  whether  he  is 
morbidly  suspicious  and  will  resent  a  medical  examination,  whether  he  is 
suicidal  or  dangerous,  whether  his  power  of  self-control  is  affected  and  in 
what  way,  and  his  weak  points  mentally — get,  in  fact,  a  good  concise 
history  of  his  case,  especially  noting  the  first  symptoms  and  the  general 
course. 

2.  In  your  interviewd  be  in  manner  natural,  frank,  honest,  fearless, 
sympathetic,  and  a  good  listener,  assuming  outwardly  that  your  patient 
is  sane.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  lead  up  to  his  delusions  and  mental  weak 
points  after  you  have  gained  his  confidence  and  interest.  Do  not  con- 
tradict or  irritate  until  you  want  to  test  his  self-control.  Do  not  deceive 
him  if  possible.  After  you  have  satisfied  yourself  he  is  ill,  try  and 
make  him  believe  it  too.  Take  time ;  few  satisfactory  first  examinations 
can  be  conducted  in  a  hurry. 

8.  Look  on  his  speech,  manner,  and  appearance  as  being,  in  them- 
selves, possible  symptoms  of  his  disease;  be  all  the  time  in  a  (juiet  sys- 
tematic way,  unobserved  by  the  patient,  testing;  his  mental  faculties  (see 
p.  47)  seriatim  in  your  own  mind,  and  be  on  the  look-out  for  insane 
delusions  or  suspicions,  depression  of  mind,  exaltation,  enfeeblement, 
lethargy  and  stupor,  or  altered  feeling  towards  relatives  and  friends. 

4.  Note  carefully  the  expression  of  face  and  eyes,  the  articulation,  the 
manner,  the  muscular  movements,  the  writing  if  possible,  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  and  the  conformation  of  head. 

5.  Examine  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  temj)erature.  Never  think  any 
examination  complete  without  taking  the  temperature.  Many  patients 
laboring  under  the  delirium  of  fevers  and  inflammations  would  have  been 
saved  from  being  sent  to  asylums  had  this  been  done.  Examine  into  the 
condition  of  tongue,  appetite,  digestion,  bowels,  and,  in  fact,  go  over  all 
the  great  bodily  functions.  Especially  find  out  about  the  sleej) — whether 
he  sleeps  at  all,  what  kind  of  sleep,  and  for  how  long,  and  whether  he 
dreams,  and  of  what  cliaracter  the  dreams  are:  usually  the  sleep  is 
"broken  "and  unrestful  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  the  patients 
dream  much,  and  the  dreams  are  unj)leasant.  Examine  into  tlie  motor 
and  sensory  functions  of  the  brain  and  cord,  esj)ecially  asking  about 
headaches  and  neuralgic  pains.  Always  remember  that  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  bodily  disease  may  be  masked  by  tlie  brain  condition,  so 
that  lung  and  visceral  diseases,  injuries,  etc.,  may  exist  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient  or  any  obvious  symptom  whatever. 
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6.  Remember  there  are  tliree  aspecte  to  every  case  of  insanity — ^the 
medical,  which  concerns  you  as  a  physician  about  to  treat  a  patient;  the 
medico-legal,  which  concerns  you  an<l  the  patient  in  regard  to  depriving 
him  of  his  liberty  and  of  the  control  of  his  affairs,  and  aiffects  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  law :  and  the  medico-psychological,  which  includes  all  the 
ment^d  problems  that  arise  in  a  study  of  the  case. 

7.  Always  pass  Ix'fore  your  minds  the  following  conditions,  and  by 
exclusion  detenu ine  that  the  csise  is  not  one  of  them,  viz.,  drunkexinett, 
drugging  by  opium  or  other  narcotics,  meningitis,  ccrebritis,  brain  syphilis, 
the  fevers,  sunstroke,  traumatic  injurv  to  head,  hvsteria,  the  cerebnJ 
effects  of  gnjss  brain  diseases,  simple  delirium  tremens^  the  temporary 
cerebral  effect  of  moral  shock,  or  the  delirium  that  precedes  death  in 
many  diseases  and  in  old  age.  I  have  had  cases  of  dnmkenness,  menin- 
gitis, typhus  an<l  typhoid  fevers,  hysteria,  ajx)plexy,  delirium  tremem^ 
and  the  delirium  prece<ling  death,  sent  into  asylums  under  my  care,  as 
laboring  under  ordinary  insanity,  and  have  heard  of  the  other  eonditiooB 
being  so  mistaken.  Many  of  thi^se  conditions  and  diseases  may,  how- 
ever, lead  to,  or  be  ass<x*iate<l  with,  real  mental  disease,  and  require 
treatment  as  such. 

8.  In  the  clinical  studv  of  mental  diseases,  trv  and  look  on  all  the 
abnormalities  present,  mental  and  bo<lily,  as  being  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  essential  parts  of  the  bniiu  disturbance  present,  and  not  as 
mere  accompaniments.  For  instance,  in  a  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  it 
is  not  merely  the  delusions  and  mental  exaltation  that  are  the  dfe^ise, 
but  the  high  weak  pulse,  the  raiseil  tempeniture,  the  glistening  eye,  the 
constant  muscular  motion,  the  <lry  tongue,  the  uterine  tenderness,  the 
absence  of  lorliia,  the  sleeplessnt^ss,  the  paralysis  of  appetite,  are  all 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  tnie  sense — that  is,  they  are  all  results  or 
essential  concomitants  of  the  ))niin  disturbance,  of  which  the  mental 
symptoms  are  the  most  striking  features. 

9.  The  patient's  account  of  himself  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  He 
may  be  dying,  and  yet  to  his  consciousness  have  no  sjTnptom  of  it,  so 
that  he  tells  you  he  never  was  better  in  his  life;  his  bowels  may  have 
been  moved  freely  that  morning,  and  yet  he  tells  you  he  has  not  had  a 
motion  for  a  week :  he  may  not  be  able  to  write  a  line,  yet  he  says  be 
never  wrote  so  well  in  his  life,  etc.  You  must,  through  your  reasoniox, 
medical  examination,  and  ()))servation,  find  out  what  is  true  and  what  n 
delusion.  I  had  once  a  case  where  a  meilical  man  certified  as  a  delusion 
what  an  examination  would  have  shown  him  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  tk$ 
patient  wa^  pregnant.  Certain  things  of  the  greatest  import  in  a  case  of 
msanity  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  deny,  such  as  suicidal  feelings,  mastur- 
bation, etc. 

10.  It  may  be  neeilful  in  some  cases  for  the  patient's  safety,  or  that  of 
his  .relations,  or  for  the  preservation  of  his  property,  to  practise  some 
amount  of  concealment  of  vour  profession,  and  of  the  object  of  your  visit 
The  man  knows  so  well  what  a  d(K*tor's  visit  means  that  he  will  not  see 
a  doctor  if  he  knows  him  to  be  one,  or  he  is  so  dangerous  and  cunning 
that  needless  risk  would  be  run  by  announcing  to  him  the  object  of  your 
visit.     But  the  public  and  the  friends  of  patients  have  often  a  moflt 
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needless  desire  that  you  should  practise  guile  where  there  is  no  necessity 
in  the  world  for  it.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  from 
the  insane  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society.  But  cunning  and  sus- 
picion are  the  marked  characteristics  of  many  of  those  affected  in  mind. 

11.  Negative  symptoms — silence,  obstinacy,  stupidity,  etc. — are  to  be 
noted  and  are  valuable  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

12.  Compare  mentally  the  man  as  you  see  him  with  the  man  you  may 
have  known  or  had  described  to  you. 

13.  The  chief  questions  you  ask  yourself,  and  the  main  problems  that 
you  have  to  solve,  are  the  following :  Is  the  man  mentally  affected  or 
not?  If  so,  is  he  suflBciently  affected  to  be  regarded  as  legally  insane 
and  irresponsible  ?  What  form  of  insanity  does  he  labor  under  ?  Can 
the  brain  disease  be  localized  or  its  pathological  character  determined  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  treatment  ?  Wliat  risks  are  there  in  the  case,  e,  g.^  of 
suicide,  danger  to  others,  convulsions,  paralytic  attacks,  exhaustion, 
refusal  of  food,  or  sudden  death  ?  W^hat  is  the  general  prognosis  ?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  case  recovers  or  dies?  Is  home  treatment 
suitable  or  safe?  or  must  the  case  be  removed  from  home  to  the  country, 
or  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  ?  Can  trainetl  reliable  attendance  be  got  ? 
What  mental  therapeutics  must  be  adopted,  cheering  or  soothing,  divert- 
ing, reassuring,  checking,  agreeing  with  him,  contradicting  him,  or  avoid- 
ing his  favorite  topics  ? 

14.  It  is  always  well,  in  a  case  of  mental  disease,  to  make  the  relations 
or  gtfardians  of  the  patient  very  fully  acquainted  with  the  risks  of  the 
case,  to  keep  them  hopeful  if  there  is  any  hope,  to  give  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  all  doubts,  to  guard  yourself  in  prognosis,  remembering  that 
our  knowledge  of  mental  disease  is  imperfect,  and  that  the  most  experi- 
enced of  us  are  deceived  sometimes,  and  that  there  are  few  rules  in  regard 
to  brain  disorders  to  which  there  are  not  exceptions,  to  take  no  more  re- 
sponsibility about  sending  a  patient  to  an  asylum,  for  instance,  than 
fairly  can  be  laid  on  a  medical  man,  making  the  relatives  take  their 
proper  share.  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  better  not  to  be  too  explicit  about 
the  time  it  may  take  a  patient  to  recover.  If  you  undertake  the  treat- 
ment at  home,  or  in  a  private  house,  only  do  so  on  the  understanding 
that  the  nurses  or  attendants  are  under  your  exclusive  orders.  If  you 
have  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  placing  a  patient  in  an  asylum, 
or  taking  the  management  of  his  affairs  out  of  his  hands,  remember  there 
is  often  a  legal  risk  to  yourself  from  the  patient  bringing  an  action  against 
you,  a  risk  that  in  some  rare  cases  it  is  well  to  avoid  by  even  getting  a 
letter  of  indemnification  from  a  relation  before  you  sign  it. 

15.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  home  or  asylum  treatment,  it  depends 
on  many  other  things  as  well  as  the  patient's  condition.  Ilis  means  are 
the  first  of  these,  fiome  or  private  house  treatment  of  a  case  of  mental 
disease  is  mostly  expensive  from  the  skilled  attendance  neciled.  In  the 
midst  of  a  city,  home  treatment  of  almost  any  case  is  most  difficult. 
Home  treatment  is  often  impossible  from  the  associations  and  surround- 
ings aggravating  the  disease.  If  there  is  a  very  intense  suicidal  tendency, 
the  risks  cannot  well  be  obviated  in  a  private  house.  If  there  is  noise, 
maniacal  excitement,  or  constant  muscular  motion,  a  private  house  is 
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seldom  a  proper  place  for  long.  In  a  good  hospital  for  the  insane,  most 
of  the  means  of  treatment,  safety,  skilled  attendance,  regular  exercise,  a 
proper  mode  of  life,  the  administration  of  food  and  medicines,  can  no 
doubt  be  best  attained,  but  then  there  are  the  counterbalancing  disadvan- 
tages of  the  harm  to  the  patient's  prospects,  from  the  cruel  popular  pre- 
judices about  a'^ylums,  and  the  patient*s  own  feelings  about  it  afterwards. 
If  you  can  treat  a  case  out  of  an  asylum,  and  he  recovers  satisfactorily, 
it  is  better  for  you  and  him. 


LECTURE    II. 

OF  MENTAL  DEPRESSION— MELANCHOLIA  (PSYCHALOIA). 

he  morbid  states  of  depressed  feeling,  or,  as  more  commonly  ex- 
of  mental  depression,  are  comprised  under  the  term  Melancholia. 

other  symptomatological  varieties  of  mental  disease,  melancholia 
admit  of  an  absolutely  precise  definition.  In  every  case  there 
mental  pain,  hence  I  have  suggested  as  an  alternative  the  term 
jia,  but  then  mental  pain  does  not  aione  constitute  melancholia. 
s  experience  goes  in  the  world  at  present,  mental  pain  scarcely 
he  idea  of  disease  at  all.  The  causes  and  occasions  of  mental 
Q  within  and  without  are  so  common,  as  most  men  are  now  con- 
and  situated,  that  its  presence  is  the  rule  with  many,  and  its 
•sence  the  exception  with  most.  To  constitute  melancholia  there 
disorder  of  brain  function.  A  man's  finger  is  squeezed  in  a  vice, 
»els  the  most  intense  pain,  but  we  do  not  call  that  neuralgia.  He 
hild  or  a  fortune,  and  feels  intense  mental  pain,  but  we  do  not  call 
sholia,  because  there  is  no  disease.  All  brain  reactions  mentally 
jnce  to  adequate  causes  are  simply  the  exercise  of  physiological 

but  when  the  reaction  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause, 
the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the  brain  induces  mental  pain  of 

intensity  and  kind  without  any  outside  cause,  then  we  conclude 
mental  portion  of  the  organ  is  disordered,  and  we  say  that  the 
uffers  from  melancliolia.  Tliere  may  be  in  the  case  certain  ex- 
vrongly  called  causes — mental,  moral,  or  physical.  The  man 
e  committed  crimes,  or  he  may  have  a  badly  acting  liver,  or  he 
/ery  aniemic,  and  all  these  things  may  cause  mental  pain  and 
m  in  a  healthy  brain,  but  they  will  not  cause  them  in  that 
and  kind  to  constitute  melancholia  till  his  brain  convolutions 
en  on  a  disordered  action — until  their  dynamical  state  is  that  of 
not  that  of  health.  If  a  man's  heart  is  depressed  in  its  action 
right,  we  do  not  give  this  a  name  implying  disease,  unless  the 
)n  goes  on  long  after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  act.  This  illus- 
)o,  the  weak  points  of  the  method  of  classifying  mentid  diseases 
ntal  symptoms  alone.  It  is  as  if  in  cardiac  diseases  we  should 
them  as  syncopes,  palj)itations,  and  anginas.  Therefore,  we 
rays  keep  in  mind,  in  using  such  terms  as  melancholia,  that  the 
ymptoms  are  not  the  disea,^e ;  we  must  always  consciously  refer 
mptoms  to  the  brain  convolutions  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
d  diseases,  which  arc  simply  brain  disorders  of  difterent  kinds  in 
le  mental  symptoms  predominate.     In  assigning  causes,  we  may 

peripheral  irritations,  ansemijis,  and  moral  and  mental  shocks 
used  the  disease;  but  we  must  clearly  keep  in  mind  that  the 
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mental  sf/mptonis  of  the  disease  are  caused  by  the  disordered  working  of 
the  encephalic  tissue.  If  that  remains  sound  in  structure  and  working. 
no  amount  of  amcmia  or  moral  shock  will  cause  anv  real  mental  disease. 
States  of  mental  depression  are,  in  some  of  their  forms,  of  all  mental 
diseases  those  that  are  nearest  mental  health.  Thev  shade  off  by  imper- 
ceptible degress  into  mere  physiological  conditions  of  mind  and  brain. 
To  be  able  to  feel  ordinary  jtain  implies  an  encephalic  tissue  for  the  pur* 
pose.  To  be  very  sensitive  to  jwiin  implies  that  the  tissue  is  acutely 
receptive  of  impressions.  So  with  mental  pain  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  healthy  physiologic^il  condition  of  the  encephalic  tissue  in  the 
brain  convolutions  through  which  ordinary  or  nient^il  pain  is  felt  is  one 
between  extreme  callousness  to  impressions  an<l  extreme  sensitiveness. 
A  man  in  robust  health,  well  exercisi^^l,  d<M»s  not  feel  pain  nearly  so 
acutely,  and  bears  it  better  than  when  he  is  weak  and  run  down.     Those 

Principles  apply  ei]ually  to  the  feeling  and  the  l)earing  of  mental  pain, 
'o  experience  emotion  at  nil — tofW) — implii^s  an  encephalic  structure 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  casual  study  of  the  affective  capacity  in 
human  beings  shows  us  that  it  differs  enonnously  in  different  persons. 
One  man  will  lose  his  children  or  his  fortune,  or  see  the  most  terrible 
sights,  and  he  will  not  feel  keenly  at  all,  because  his  brain  convolutions 
that  subserve  feeling  are  not  in  their  essential  nature  very  receptive  and 
sensitive.  Another  i>erson  will  l>e  thrown  into  very  great  grief,  and  feel 
acute  agony,  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  dog.  I  had  a  lady  patient  once, 
A.  A.,  who  would  be  for  days  depressetl,  and  suffer  mentally,  if  a  friend 

di<1  not  receive  her  as  eordiallv  as  usual  anv  da  v.     She  suffere<l  mental 

•  •       • 

torture  if  a  relative  si)oke  sharply  to  her,  and  she  was  absolutely  para- 
lyzed in  feeling  and  volition  }»y  the  death  of  a  sister.  She  had  several 
attacks  of  mild  melancholia  produce<l  by  most  inade<|uate  causes,  from 
all  of  which  she  recovered  <|uiokly  and  completely.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  finer  moulds  of  brain  are  mostly  very  sensitive, 
and  the  poetic,  emotional,  and  sympathetic  natun»s  have  always  been 
subject  to  states  of  ])ainful  depression  of  miinl  at  the  critical  |)eri(xls  of 
life,  and  when  the  physiral  vigor  wjis  below  ])ar.  Half  the  poets  and 
men  of  liteniry  genius  give  ample  prfM>f  in  their  writings,  and  in  the 
chanicters  they  have  createil  or  foundeil  on  their  own  experience,  that 
they  suffered  at  times  intense  mental  j)ain.  <jioethe  clearly  looked  on  a 
periojl  of  melancholy  as  one  phase  in  the  development  of  genius.  The 
lives  and  writings  of  (foetlie,  SehillcT,  Carlyle,  Cowper,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Byron,  Burns,  ami  (ieorge  Elliot  show  that  they  all  had  periods  in 
their  lives  when  they  suffere<l  intense  mental  pain,  and  at  lejist  one  of 
them  di<l  actually  pass  the  unch'fined  bordrrlaiid  that  sej^arates  jdiysio- 
logical  mental  <leprfS.>ion  from  pathological  melancholia.  To  feel  intense 
mental  pain  is  mostly  the  necessary  accomj)animent  of  the  ca})acity  to 
feel  intense  joy.  The  brain  qualilit^s  that  give  intensity  to  the  one  give 
also  intensitv  to  the  other. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  in  every  case  not  only  the  sensitive- 
ness  and  the  receptivity,  but  also  the  power  of  bearing  pain — the  inhibi- 
tory power  against  pain.  Some  brains  possess  grt*at  sensitiveness  and 
also  great  power  of  inhibition.  Those  are  the  strong  brains,  even 
though  their  tem}>erament  and  diathesis  may  handicap  them.     But  when 
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a  brain  is  sensitive,  and  has  little  inhibitory  power,  this  combination  is  a 
source  of  weakness  and  of  disease. 

There  is  a  morbid  constitution  and  a  temperament  which  predisposes 
to  mental  pain,  but  that  does  not  readily  feel  intense  pleasure,  and  this 
is  common  enough  among  common  men.  It  does  not  imply  genius  or 
strength  in  any  way,  and  has  no  compensating  advantages  to  its  pos- 
sessors. Persons  with  this  tendency  are  of  the  nervous  variety  of  the 
melancholic  temperament,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  have  the 
melancholic  temperament  and  the  nervous  diathesis.  They  are  liable  to 
lose  their  sense  of  well-being  from  slight  causes  from  within  and  without 
them.  This  surplus  stock  of  animal  spirits  and  ins  nervoHa  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. They  want  mental  balance  and  resistive  power.  They  are 
very  often  persons  with  strong  unreasoning  likes  and  dislikes,  who  are 
swayed  by  their  instincts,  and  cannot  correct  and  guide  those  by  their 
reasoning  power.  They  are  often  morbidly  introspective  and  imagina- 
tive, and  very  often  irritable  and  excitable.  Bodily,  they  do  not  lay  on 
&t  at  the  ages  when  fat  is  physiological :  their  digestion  is  not  their 
strong  point;  when  tired,  they  are  sleepless. 

Such  a  temperament  and  diathesis  are  strongly  hereditary,  and,  I 
think,  are  very  apt  to  be  derived  in  the  male  sex  from  the  mother,  and 
in  the  female  sex  from  the  father.  It  strongly  predisposes  to  attacks  of 
melancholia  as  well  as  to  attacks  of  mental  depression  in  what  may  be 
called  a  physiological  form  after  many  bodily  (liseases.  In  such  persons, 
fevers,  lung  affections,  and  cardiac  troubles  are  apt  to  be  accompanied 
and  to  be  followed  during  convalescence  by  mental  depression.  This  is 
a  serious  complication  in  those  circumstances,  for  it  retards  recovery, 
and  tends  towards  relapses.  It  is,  no  doubt,  another  expression  of  that 
lack  of  trophic  and  recuperative  ener<ry  of  the  brain  which  we  ^hall  see 
is  so  markeil  a  symptom  in  melancholia.  The  great  j)hysi()l()^ical  crisci* 
of  life — teething,  puberty,  adolescc^nce,  the  climacteric,  senility,  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  and  lactation — are  aj)t  to  be  comj)licate<l  by  attacks 
of  the  neuroses  in  such  persons :  loss  of  blood,  over-work,  want  of  sleep, 
over-anxiety,  and  menstruation  are  also  commonly  acconi])anie(l  })y  de- 
pression of  spirits.  Children  of  this  brain  constitution  often  exhibit  a 
kind  of  child-melancholy  at  a  very  early  period.  1  have  known  such  a 
child  at  five  years  of  a<re  become  intensely  depressed,  cry,  and  moan  for 
hours,  because  it  was  afraid  of  the  ''hell"  whicli  its  mother  (of  the  same 
temperament)  had  described  as  being  the  portion  of  bad  boys  who  tore 
th(»ir  pinafores,  sinned  against  God,  and  did  not  obey  their  mammas. 
Precocitv,  over-sensitiveness,  unliealtbv  strictness  in  morals  and  reliirion 
(for  a  child),  a  too  vivid  imagination,  want  of  courage,  tliinness,  and  a 
craving  for  animal  food  are  characteristic  of  such  children. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  definition  between  mere  '^lowness 
of  spirits,"  ordinary  '••depressi<m  of  mind,"  ])opular  'Mnelanclioly"  or 
•'hypK)chondria,"  and  the  pathological  melancholia.  They  shade  off  into 
each  other  bv  fine  degrees;  and  vet  it  is  most  im])ortant  to  make  a  clear 
distinction.  The  general  public,  who  are  very  fond  of  hearing  j)rofes- 
sional  gossip  in  regard  to  me<lico-j)sychological  problems,  and  of  retailing 
as  gospel  the  illogical  travesties  and  popularized  versions  of  such  j)rob- 
lems  which  some  professional  men  retail,  have  an   idea  that  those  who 
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have  studied  the  subject  most  deeply  have  come  to  the  concluFion  that 
all  men  are  mad;  and  this  because  we  say  that  no  man  comes  up  to  an 
ideal  standard  of  min<l,  and  few  men  but  are  subject  to  mental  depres- 
sion or  excitement,  or  to  lose  their  self-control  at  times.  Such  a  popular 
belief  does  harm,  because  it  is  utterly  op}>osed  to  fact,  and  tends  towards 
confusion  and  misconception  in  regard  to  a  physician's  most  serioiu 
problems.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  attempt  accurate  definitioofl, 
even  though  they  may  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Mere  melancholy  might  be  define<l  a.s  a  sense  of  ill-being,  and  a  feeling 
of  mental  pain  with  no  real  perversion  of  the  normal  reasoning  power,  no 
morbid  loss  of  self-contruK  no  uncontntllable  impulses  towards  suicide, 
the  power  of  working  not  Inring  destroy e<l,  and  the  ordinary  interests  of 
life  lessened,  not  abolishe<l. 

Melancholia  might  be  defincnl  as  mental  pain,  and  sense  of  ill-being, 
more  intense  than  in  niclancholv,  with  loss  of  self-control  or  insane  delu- 
sions,  or  uncontrolla)>le  impulses  towards  suicide,  with  no  proper  capacity 
left  to  follow  ordinary  avocations,  with  some  of  the  ordinary  interests  of 
life  destroyed,  and  generally  with  marked  bodily  symptoms,  all  these 
things  showing  a  diseased  activity  of  the  highest  bniin  centres. 

Typical  cases  exhibiting  these  two  conditions  are  totally  different  and 
distinguishable,  and  the  only  excuses  for  confounding  them  are  that  they 
shade  off  into  each  other,  that  we  have  no  abstjlutelv  definite  scientific 
test  to  distinguish  them,  that  they  are  both  in  many  cases  the  outcome 
of  the  same  temperament  and  diathesis,  and  that  they  both  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature,  both  psychologically  and  physiologically.  A 
typical  case  of  melancholia,  as  we  shall  see,  runs  a  somewhat  definite 
course  like  a  fever,  and  Iuls  oflen  all  the  characters  of  an  acute  disease, 
in  this  being  to  the  physician  Aitirely  unlike  a  mere  feeling  of  melancholy. 

Though,  in  the  statistics  of  asylums,  melancholia  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  most  fre<[uent  af  the  varieties  of  mental  disease,  yet  I  think  that 
if  stiitistics  of  its  real  fre<|uency  in  all  its  forms,  mild  and  severe,  could 
be  got,  it  would  be  found  that  it  is  the  most  common  form.  In  its  milder 
varieties  it  is  a  vei-y  manageable  disease  at  home,  in  this  contrasting 
strongly  with  cases  of  mania.  For  this  reason  many  cases  are  treated 
at  home  and  not  sent  to  asylums  at  all. 

liefore  seeing  cases  of  any  disease,  one  should  know  what  to  look  for. 
As  a  ^^eneral  rule,  one  has  less  difficult v  in  the  examination  of  a  case  of 
melancholia  than  of  any  other  kind  of  insanity.  The  whole  process  of 
ascertaining  the  svmptoms  that  are  present  is  more  like  that  in  any 
bodily  disease.  The  patient  is  usually  conscious  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him,  which  is  not  the  cime  in  most  forms  of  insanity.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  siinest  kind  of  insanity.  He  can  describe  some  of  his  symp- 
toms. Many  of  his  suhjc^ctive  sensations  are  reliable,  and  are  very 
valuable  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  not  all  a  process  of  deduction 
from  speech  and  conduct  and  objective  signs.  The  patient  will  tell  yon 
in  the  first  place  very  likely  that  he  is  unhappy,  and  feels  mental  pain 
and  depression.  He  will  then  tell  you  why  he  ft*els  this,  or  if  he  does 
not,  you  ask  him  why  he  is  <lepresse<l,  and  then  will  probably  come  out 
the  first  sign  of  mentiil  unsoundness.  In  nine  coses  out  of  ten,  mehn- 
cholic  patients  assign  as  a  cause  of  their  misery  what  is  not  its  cause  at 
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all.  Here  it  is  where  their  insane  delusions,  their  false,  ungrounded 
beliefe  oome  in.  I  have  analyzed  the  ^'causes*'  assigned  by  melancholies 
that  I  have  had  under  my  care  during  the  past  seven  years  for  their  own 
depression,  and  I  find  them  to  be  wrong  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Melancholia  occurs  in  many  forms,  with  very  various  psychological 
and  clinical  symptoms.  The  following  are,  I  think,  the  most  common 
varieties,  and  I  think  the  study  of  the  diseuse  will  be  made  easier,  and 
its  treatment  become  more  intelligible,  by  considering  those  varieties 
sertatimy  viz. : 

a.  Simple  melancholia. 

b.  Hypochondriacal  melancholia. 

c.  Delusional  melancholia. 

d.  Excited  (motor)  melancholia. 

e.  Resistive  (obstinate)  melancholia. 

/.  Epileptiform  (convulsive)  melancholia. 

g.  Organic  (coarse  brain  disease)  melancholia. 

A.  Suicidal  and  homicidal  melancholia. 

Simple  Melnn/^holia. — The  best  way  to  begin  the  study  of  melancholia 
is  to  take  a  case  of  what  may  be  called  simple  melancholia,  that  is,  one 
that  is  both  very  mild  and  uncomplicated,  and  where  the  affective  de- 
pression and  pain  are  far  more  marked  than  the  intellectual  or  volitional 
aberrations.  Such  cases  are  very  common  and  most  of  them  are  never 
gent  to  asylums  or  come  under  the  notice  of  specialists ;  indeed,  many  of 
them  never  come  under  the  notice  of  any  doctor  at  all,  for  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  them  that  they  have  a  great  disinclination  to  consult 
our  profession.  Such  a  ca.se  as  this  is  a  good  exainj)le  :  A.  B.,  a  gentle- 
man of  60,  of  a  neurotic  but  not  insane  stock,  had  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  neurotic  diathesis  and  a  inehmcliolic  teinperament,  and  wjls  of 
a  sensitive,  vivacious,  sympathetic  disposition,  and  verv  studious  habits. 
He  had  kept  his  brain  at  full  work  nearly  all  his  life  by  his  ambition  and 
volitional  force.  The  want  of  adjustment  I  count  as  really  an  imperfec- 
tion of  brain  constitution ;  the  inhibitory  or  volitional  power  is  so  great 
as  to  force  the  rest  of  the  brain  to  work  or  suffer  longer  tlian  its  innate 
trophic  or  dynamic  power  would  safely  allow.  In  a  perfectly  ordered 
brain  the  fatigue  of  exhausted  energizing  should  be  so  absolute  as  to 
compel  rest.  There  should  be  no  power  in  a  higher  centre  to  compel  a 
lower  centre  to  do  more  than  it  is  fitted  for.  Yet  we  know  that  this  is 
commonly  counted  a  great  power  for  a  man  to  possess — to  be  able  to 
work,  or  think,  or  feel,  or  wake,  or  walk,  not  according  to  his  innate 
capacity  for  these  things,  but  according  to  his  wish  or  the  imagined 
necessity  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  dangerous  power  for  those  of  a  neurotic 
inheritance.  All  went  on  well  till  A.  B.  was  about  50,  when,  after  a 
big  piece  of  intellectual  work,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  always  tired, 
he  luid  a  jaded  feeling,  his  work,  instead  of  being  a  pleasure,  became  a 
conscious  toil,  indeed,  he  seemed  capable  of  feeling  no  joy  in  life  any 
mordi.  It  did  not  quite  amount  to  a  sense  of  ill-being,  but  that  evidence 
and  crown  of  the  perfect  working  of  every  organ,  the  undefinable  but 
very  real  feeling  of  conscious  well-being  had  left  him.     The  common 
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pleasures  of  life,  the  society  of  Lis  wife  and  cLililren  and  friends,  were  no 
longer  delightful :  iiideeiK  intercourse  with  his  frieiidh  by  speech  or  letter 
was  di.'stiiit'tlv  wearisome,  and  he  avoidinl  it.  II is^  courage  was  manifeellY 
lesseneiU  and  he  was  irritahU'  with  his  children,  an  unui^ual  thing  with 

hiui.     It  seeuieil  to  him  :l<  if  his  viife  and  children  were  less  conscioudv 

• 

dear  to  hiui,  and  tliis  alaniicd  him  an«l  n>ade  him  ashamed.  He  had  a 
feeling  as  if  he  had  done  something  wn>ng  to  c:iuse  thi;*— that  it  was  a 
wrong  to  them  in  itself,  and  must  he  a  judgment  on  him  for  name  sin. 
His  favorite  authors  and  |K>cts  scemoil  to  have  Io>t  much  of  their  charm. 
His  religious  duties  bnmglit  little  conifori.  His  appetite  wa^  dulled: 
foofl  and  drinks  did  not  tempt  him.  and  after  a  meal  he  was  uncouifon- 
able.  His  si^xual  di*sire  was  much  lesseneil.  Some  of  his  instincts  and 
propensities  8i»eme<l  to  be  altereil.  His  Iniwels  were  cuttive:  hi^  ^kin 
setMHi^^l  to  be  harsher  an<l  drier  than  noniial :  he  lia<l  not  the  same  feding 
of  reaction  after  cold  bathing:  he  could  not  sk^ep  soundly  all  the  night 
through,  an<l  awoke  unrefresheil :  he  was  losing  weight  a  little. 

But  all  this  time  he  was  n(»t  very  thin  or  weak,  and  he  could  appear 
in  j)ublic  or  to  his  friends  just  as  usual.  He  had  the  power  to  conceil 
all  his  symptoms  from  those  to  whi^m  he  did  not  want  them  known. 
There  were  certain  curious  features,  too,  in  his  cai»e.  He  was  always 
worse  in  the  morning — most  j>ersons  with  any  sort  of  mental  ]>ain  are— 
but  if  he  would  set  himself  to  write  a  letter,  or  took  a  brisk  short  walk 
in  the  sunshine,  or  took  a  cuj)  of  hot  coftw,  he  would  feel  better  and 
happier.  In  the  evenings,  to4».  he  would  often,  in  bright  light,  after  a 
good  dinner  with  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  in  the  society  of  friends,  be 
quite  himself  ag-ain,  and  ft»el  almost  gjiy  for  a  time.  He  stopped  woit. 
tnivelled  and  reste<L  and  was  well  in  three  months.  Since  then  he  has 
had  sevenil  such  attacks,  some  of  them  m«>re  seven*,  during  which  the 
mental  pain  was  more  |Misitive  and  intense,  the  conscious  mental  prostra- 
tion greater,  and  the  paralysis  of  volitional  energy  moi*e  cromplete,  so  that 
at  times  he  couhl  not  ]>ossii»ly  see  his  frieiuls  or  put  on  before  them  any 
appearance  of  cheerfulness.  At  those  times  ilu»  beginnings  of  delusions 
.showinl  them.selves.  He  believe*!,  an<l  could  not  correct  the  false  l>elirf 
by  reasoning,  that  lie  was  lost  and  his  prospects  ruiiieil,  and  that  hb  life 
had  been  wasted  ami  a  failure,  and  tliut  he  had  not  done  his  duty  bv  hi? 
profession,  or  his  uife.  or  his  children.  At  thost*  tiuies,  ti>o,  his  in- 
tellectual pPK-esses  would  be  slow  :in<l  torj)id.  his  ]H)wer  of  attention 
weakeneil,  and  the  arrival  at  any  conclusion  impossible  to  him  from  any 
data  whatever.  AVlien  lie  consul tetl  u\v  in  one  of  tho«se  attacks  I  recom- 
niende«l  absolute  rest,  a  sea  vovair*'.  almost  no  comiKinv,  plenty  of  easilv 

.  s^  J.I.  • 

di::este«l  but  fatieiiin*'  <liri.  some  irond  claret,  and  animal  food  only  once 
a  day.  I  toM  hiui  he  might  live  on  bread,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and 
fresh  vegetables  if  tliey  agreed  with  him  and  he  felt  that  they  digested 
well.  A  tonic  and  aid  to  digestitni,  in  the  shaj^e  of  tjuinine  and  nitric 
muriatic  acid,  was  all  the  medicine  I  g:tve  him.  I  did  not  think  he 
nee<UMl  stiiuulating  nerve  tonics  and  warnnl  him  against  opium,  whieh 
some  tme  had  rect»m mended,  as  agjiinst  his  worst  enemy.  I  told  him  to 
live  out  in  the  fresh  air  as  being  nature's  great  sleep  producer,  appetiza*, 
and  tonic.  I  counselled  1  him  against  any  expenditure  of  nerve  energy 
what.soever,  either  in  swing  company,  travelling  too  fiist,  walking  or 
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talking,  in  short,  he  was  to  take  mental,  affective,  motor,  and  sexual  rest. 
I  warned  his  friends  against  the  common  delusion  that  a  man  in  that 
state  needed  to  be  ''cheered  up'*  specially.  My  experience  has  been 
that  such  cheering  up  is  a  natural  process  that  will  come  of  itself  when 
the  brain  attains  its  normal  trophic  and  energizing  power.  I  have  seen 
many  patients  still  further  exhausted  by  the  violent  and  continuous  efforts 
made  to  cheer  them  up. 

I  gave  my  opinion  as  to  the  prognosis  that  he  would  probably  get  over 
each  attack  as  they  came  on  him,  but  that  he  should  be  extraordinarily 
careful  when  he  came  towards  old  age,  and  said  he  would  probably  be  an 
old  man  before  his  time. 

As  to  prophylaxis,  I  recommended  him,  when  he  got  better,  to  do  his 
work  with  great  system  and  order,  cutting  up  his  day,  like  the  face  of  a 
chess-board,  into  regular  divisions,  and  filling  in  each  with  regular  work, 
or  recreation,  or  rest.  I  told  him  to  weigh  himself  eveiy  month,  and 
whenever  he  found  he  had  lost  three  pounds  to  stop  work  and  take  a 
change  or  a  sea  voyage.  I  recommended  the  bromide  of  potassium  for 
sleeplessness,  in  twenty-five  grain  doses,  if  fresh  air  would  not  do. 

That  is  the  type  of  a  very  mild  case  of  simple  melancholia,  caused  by 
over  brain-work  in  a  person  predisposed  to  it  by  heredity.  In  such  a 
case  it  seems  as  if  brain  ansemia  was  present,  the  morning  exacerbation 
afler  the  physiological  sleep  anaemia  pointing  to  this,  relief  being  ob- 
tained by  anything  that  determined  more  blood  to  the  organ. 

As  an  example  of  simple  melancholia  with  partial  paralysis  of  volition, 
and  of  that  particular  kind  of  morbidness  which  consists  in  never 
'^making  up  one's  mind,"  along  with  a  subtle  kind  of  morbid  introspec- 
tion and  morbid  magnification  of  small  things,  the  following  graphic 
case  of  A.  C.  is  of  much  inten'st:  She  was  a  voiinjj:  lady  who  had 
worked  far  too  hard  at  school,  and  so  had,  I  have  no  doubt,  j)ro(luced 
chronic  hyperiemia  of  her  brain  monibrancs,  and  impaired  nutrition  of 
her  convolutions.     I  quote  from  her  own  description  of  her  mental  state. 

''I  watch  every  action,  word,  and  thoa»];ht,  constantly  (piestioning 
them,  accounting  for  them,  excusin;^  them,  or  (lej)recating  them,  l^lvery 
day  I  rise  I  wish  to  be  happy  like  the  others.  1  will  not  torture  my 
brain.  It  is  a  sin  to  steal  my  own  hap[)iness  and  that  of  others.  I 
reason,  resolve,  and  hope;  but  the  greater  the  eflort  to  be  free  the  greater 
the  stniggle.  I  have  been  so  oppressed  with  tliis  unspeakable  distress 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  were  two  pei*sons — the  one  tyrannically  <lemanding  to 
be  gratified,  the  other  protesting  and  ])lea(ling.  [  am  often  in  despair, 
and  feel  my  life  a  burden.  At  night  I  am  glad  the  day  is  done:  in  the 
morning  I  am  in  terror  the  day  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  formei-.  The 
most  trivial  incident  will  occupy  my  mind;  I  discuss  it  in  all  its  hearings, 
telling  myself  all  the  time  it  is  not  worthy  of  my  consideration.  Some 
one  speaks  to  me,  or  some  one  is  tiilking.  If  the  former,  I  answer  (often 
very  abstractedly)  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  in  my  mind; 
then  I  return  to  the  triviality.  If  I  have  forgotten  it  I  must  rememl)er 
it,  and  then  with  a  distinct  effort  put  it  away  from  my  mind.  It  steals 
back.  I  tell  myself  that  I  have  already  discussed  it,  but  I  must  repeat 
the  whole  matter  to  myself,  and  that  with  no  ordinary  process  of  thought. 
I  seem  to  feel  a  strange  strain  on  my  memory,  and  again  I  have  to  use 
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an  effort  to  banish  this  nothing.  Again  it  will  arise  and  be  dismiseed; 
and  I  number  the  times  as  caret  illy  aj^  if  much  (lei>eu(led  on  it.  Tbe 
effort.^  to  ilismiss  the  }iiil>ieet  cau>o  the  bIoo<l  to  rusli  to  mv  head,  the 
[.^rspiration  to  break,  and  I  often  iimi  my  hands  eleuehed  in  the  struggle. 
All  through  this  I  ean  bear  a  ealm  exterior,  no  (»ne  knowing  how  iain 
tOrtureil.  This  fret  gt»es  on  in  everv  eireumstanee.  I  try  to  diTtrt 
mv?elf,  and  ;ro  liere  and  there,  seek  the  conversation  of  some  one,  9eA 
Folitude.  tr}'  the  piano,  then  a  biK>k.  until  I  fei*l  like  a  haunted  creature. 
Tlii>  stniin  upon  my  mind  I  cannot  endure.  I  sei*m  paralyzed.  I  can- 
Uiji  perform  Muythin;;  I  wish  to  do.  though  I  sfiend  any  amount  of  eneigf 
in  t'rKting. 

*'To  one  whose  mind  is  healthy  tlumghts  come  and  go  unnoticed,  with 
me  they  have  to  be  faced,  thought  about  in  a  iK'cuIiar  fashion,  and  tbcB 
di>[i07'e<l  of  as  finishe<l.  and  this  often  \\hen  I  am  utterly  wearieil  and  wooM 
(jf*  at  peace:  but  the  cull  is  imperative.  This  goes  on  to  the  hindrance 
of  all  natund  action.  If  I  were  told  the  staircase  wa8  on  fire  and  I  had 
only  a  minute  to  escape,  and  the  thought  arose — *Have  thev  sent  fijr 
fire  engine's?  It  is  probable  the  man  who  has  the  key  is  at  hand,  b 
the  man  a  careful  sort  of  pernai?  Will  the  key  Ik*  hanging  on  a  p^? 
Am  I  thinking  rightly?  IVrhaji,s  they  dont  hx-k  the  depot.'  My  foot 
would  be  lifted  to  go  down.  I  >hould  be  cr»nsi*ious  to  excitement  that  I 
was  losing  mv  chance — but  1  should  be  unable  to  stir,  until  all  these 
ab>urdities  were  entertainetl  an«l  disposed  of.  In  the  most  critiGU 
moments  of  my  life,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  so  engrossed  as  to  leave 
no  rofim  for  any  secondary  thoughts,  I  have  iKH'n  oppressed  by  the 
inabilitv  to  be  at  iK^sice.     And  in  the  most  ordinars*  circumstances  it  is 

•  ^1  *'  ..  Hit 

all  the  same.  '  Let  me  instance  the  other  morning  I  went  to  walk.  The 
day  was  biting  cold,  but  I  was  unable  to  proi'ced  except  by  jerks.  Once 
I  got  arrested — my  feet  in  a  muddy  piM)!.  (.>ne  foot  was  lifted  to  gOi 
knowing  that  it  Mas  not  trood  to  be  standing;  in  water,  but  there  I  was 
fast,  the  cause  of  detention  beinj:  tbe  discussinir  with  mvself  the  reasons 
wliv  I  should  not  stand  in  that  ]»(h»1.'* 

The  morbid  "watebin;!  of  herself,"  as  she  calls  it,  is  a  verv  common 
psychological  phenomenon.  The  morbid  doubting,  too,  and  inability  to 
make  up  her  uiintl  to  action,  are  also  common.  I  know  a  young  man  of 
a  mrist  neurotic  family,  whose  sister,  ('.  E..  was  insane  and  suffered  fitw 
the  variety  <»f  mania  that  1  shall  describe,  who  suffered  from  simple 
melancholia,  but  still  more  from  this  "insnnity  of  doubt,"  for  he  wooM 
stop  half  an  hour  in  dressing  to  decide  which  stocking  to  put  on  first, 
and  lias  been  known  t(>  stan<l  for  tw«)  hours  ^liere  three  roads  met»  trying 
to  decide  which  to  take.  If  hurriiMl  (jr  forci^d  during  tlio^  morbid 
periods  of  doubt,  he  sufl'ers  intense  mental  j)ain,  and  is  inclined  to  resist 
dictation.  Such  cases  throw  much  light  on  many  of  the  resistive  and 
aj>parently  "obstinate"  moods  of  the  insane,  who  are  too  much  afiected 
intellectually  to  d<'scribe  their  subjirtive  sensations,  or  to  give  their 
reasons  for  tlu'ir  conduct. 

To  return  to  A.  C,  whose  letter  I  have  quoted.  She  could  not  walk 
far,  had  ])al pita t ion  when  she  nin,  had  no  cH>urage  to  ride,  had  much 
confusion  and  pain  at  vertex  of  head  after  reading  or  thinking  hari 
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She  was  &irly  nourished,  slept  well,  menstruation  was  regular,  and  she 
looked  a  sweet,  briglit,  intelligent  girl. 

During  adolescence  she  had  suffered  much  from  neuralgia,  severe 
headaches,  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  few  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  had 
no  surplus  stock  of  nerve  energy  or  trophic  power.  She  had  used  up  in 
school-work  the  energy  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  build  up  her  brain 
And  body,  and  had  thus  caused  the  brain  hypersemia  which  I  believed  to 
be  present.  I  prescribed  life  in  the  open  air,  no  reading,  no  work 
unongst  the  poor  (that  had  strained  her  by  over-sympathy  with  them),  to 
live  largely  on  non-stimulating  fattening  food,  to  take  bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassium  and  strychnine  meantime  till  she  could  get  to  Schwalbach 
and  take  the  baths  and  chalybeate  waters  there.  This  she  did,  and  im- 
proved greatly,  and  she  writes  me  lately:  "I  have  learned  to  have  many 
open  air  interests.  I  have  during  this  severe  winter  enjoyed  myself  in 
almost  boyish  enjoyments,  contrary  to  my  natural  bent.  I  ami  an  indus- 
trious gardener,  and  an  enthusiast  in  poultry  keeping.  I  am  fond  of 
drawing  and  painting.  I  now  busy  myself  in  feminine  pursuits,  and  have 
ft  most  pleasant  life ;  but  all  this  is  sometimes  spoiled  still  by  the  former 
misery  which  renders  all  the  occupations  an  effort.  But  I  never  give  in ; 
and  one  looking  on  would  never  guess  that  anything  ailed  me." 

I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with  cases  of  this  type  in  women  of  a 
neryons  diathesis  or  heredity,  both  before  and  after  marriage,  in  which 
fche  morbid  doubting  and  introspection  were  very  prominent  features. 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  very  similar  to  this,  but  each  one  with  its 
own  individual  features.  It  seems  to  me  no  diseases  are  so  individual- 
ized in  each  case  as  mental  diseases.  It  seems  as  if  the  brain  showed  its 
infinite  dominance  over  every  other  organ  by  tlie  extraordinary  variety 
in  its  derangements.  One  gentleman,  A.  D.,  tet.  50,  I  used  to  attend, 
had  all  the  features  of  tlie  one  I  liave  described,  witli  the  addition  of  a 
distinct  delusion,  viz.,  that  syphilis  which  lie  had  had  in  youth  had  been 
transmitted  to  his  children.  There  they  were  before  him,  Jis  plump  and 
healthy,  and  rosy  as  they  could  be,  and  yet  he  would  say  they  looked 
like  death  and  disease,  and  would  remoi*scfulIy  point  to  almost  invisible 
pimples  or  skin  marks,  and  affirm  they  were  evidence  of  his  belief.  He 
could  not  be  got  to  go  to  business,  though  (piite  capable  of  doing  it  other- 
wise, and  lost  his  appointment  thereby.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
walk  out  alone.  In  his  case  his  bodily  health  was  really  very  good. 
He  has  never  quite  recovered  from  his  second  attack  in  which  I  saw  him. 

Such  attacks  of  simple  melancholia  sometimes  occur  in  young  persons 
at  puberty  or  adolescence.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  a  strong  heredi- 
tary tendency  towards  the  neuroses  if  not  to  mental  disease.  I  was 
asked  to  see  A.  E.,  a  girl  of  15,  some  of  whose  mother's  family  had  been 
insane,  who  was  clever  and  studious,  though  at  one  time  wild  and  mis- 
managed, who,  after  hearing  a  sermon  one  Sunday,  bec^une  very  de- 
pressed, insisted  on  praying  with  the  other  girls  in  the  school,  and  was  a 
little  excited  and  demonstrative.  The  iiroat  feature  of  her  case  was  one 
vrhicb,  in  different  forms,  is  very  common  in  young  brains  that  are  sub- 
ject to  the  psychoses,  viz.,  a  sort  of  automatic,  rhythmical,  and  emo- 
donal  movement.  She  became  what  she  and  those  about  her  called 
^agonized'*  when  left  alone,  that  is,  she  would  get  into  a  state  of  de- 
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pressed  brain  action  ;  kn(*i*Iing,  uttering  over  and  over  again  rhythmical 
exj)res»ions  of  pi-Hver,  swaying  her  body  l)ack wards  and  forwards,  and 
wringing  her  hands  at  intervals.  When  with  others,  or  at  her  lesion?, 
she  would  appwir  to  be  fjuite  well,  }>ut  rtwrved  and  shy,  and  could  not 
learn  her  lessons  so  well  as  before,  and  had  no  tendency  to  romp.  She 
was  becoming  j)akT  and  tli inner.  She  ate  well.  She  had  never  men- 
struated. Her  intelligence,  when  I  saw  her,  was  normal;  and  she  said 
she  was  tjuite  well,  and  would  athnit  no  depression.  She  said  she  hid 
headache  in  one  tem]>le,  and  felt  her  back  wiiik.  She  admitted,  on  being 
presse<l,  that  sevend  things  troubled  her,  but  that  they  were  not  of  moch 
conse([uence,  and  that  slie  was  "nervous"  and  could  not  c^mtrol  herself 
at  times.  She  said  she  could  not  take  much  interest  in  her  lei(«ons.  or 
plav,  or  anvthintr  else.  I  sent  lier  at  once  to  the  country*,  to  ride,  walk, 
live  in  the  open  air,  to  take  aloe's,  ir(»n,  and  ([uinine,  to  read  little,  not 
to  go  to  church  for  a  short  time,  to  give  up  (vfl'ee  and  tea,  and  animal 
food,  but  take  milk  and  eggs  mi  Uhitnm,  At  first,  for  a  month  or  twi>, 
she  use<l  to  fet»l  depressed,  slightly  agitattnl  before  people,  but  then  soon 
got  girlish,  romping,  and  (piite  well.  After  a  tour  in  Switzerland  she 
was  fat,  cheiTful,  an<l  vigorous,  with  no  un<lue  religious  emotionalism. 
She  menstruatiMl  soon.  If  one  ha<l  the  guidance  of  such  a  life,  much,  I 
think,  might  be  done  by  proj)hylaxis  to  ward  off  attacks  of  the  neuroses. 
But  one  great  contingency  it  is  most  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet,  vii-. 
marriacre.  If  such  a  woman  marries,  she  nins  innumerable  risks  in 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  lactation  ;  and  she  may  have  weakly  children: 
if  she  remains  single,  she  runs  nearly  as  many  in  unusetl  functions,  hys- 
teria, uns!itisfie<I  cnivings,  objtrtless  emotion,  and  want  of  natural  in- 
terests in  life.  For  hei*self  she  would  get  more  happiness  in  life  by  mar- 
rying ;  for  the  world  it  is  better  that  she  should  not.  But  prophylaxis 
in  mode  of  living,  attention  to  kc^ep  the  body  nutrition  at  all  times  up  to 
the  highest  mark,  and  early  treatment  of  the  beginnings  of  the  evil 
would,  I  am  sure,  greatly  ward  off  the  risks  of  another  attack.  I  need 
hardly  sav  that  the  "cause*'  assi^jntMl — viz.,  the  sermon  she  heard — ^had 
in  rcjdity  less  to  do  with  the  disease  than  the  brain  she  took  to  church, 
preilisposed  by  hereility,  exhausted  l)y  study,  and  the  unnatural  life  at  a 
boanling-school,  starves!  of  fresh  air,  and  rendered  unstable  by  the  physi- 
ological crisis  of  commencing  menstruation.  And  here  I  would  say, 
once  for  all,  about  unusual  religious  services,  exciting  preaching,  and 
'"revival  meetings,"  that,  as  a  physician,  I  have  no  objection  to  them  at 
all,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I  think  they  are  only  suitetl  to  stolid  healthy 
brains,  an<l  shouhi  on  no  account  be  attended  by  persons  with  weak 
heads,  excitable  dispositions,  and  neurotic  constitutions. 

The  hnmcnse  variety  that  the  combination  of  <lifferent  mental  or  ner- 
vous symptoms  is  caj>able  of  producing,  comes  out  in  this  the  simplest  of 
all  mental  ailments.  In  some  cases  the  mental  pain  is,  as  it  were,  nega- 
tive nither  than  positive,  in  othci*s  there  is  a  simple  blunting  of  the  emo- 
tions with  a  tinge  of  depression  :  in  others,  again,  the  normal  gayety  dis- 
appears, in  otliei's  there  is  a  j)aralysis  of  energy,  in  others  a  sudden 
ceasing  to  care  anything  about  the  usual  interests  of  life,  in  others  a 
natural  suspiciousnt^ss  of  temperament  biH*omes  morbid  an«l  causes  mental 
pain,  in  others  a  natural  diffidence  of  disposition  increases  so  as  to  be- 
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come  a  disease  and  to  cause  intense  unhappiness,  and  in  others  it  is  a 
mere  tedium  vitce.  It  would  swell  the  bulk  of  this  lecture  to  utterly  im- 
possible proportions  were  I  to  give  cases  illustrative  of  all  these  condi- 
tions, but,  to  show  the  ordinary  types,  I  give  one  or  two.  I  was  once 
consulted  about  a  lady,  A.  F.,  about  40  years  of  age;  who  was  said  to 
have  had  a  similar  attack  some  years  before  and  to  have  recovered.  She 
had  given  up  her  business,  and  had,  therefore,  no  serious  interests  in  life. 
She  had  been  for  some  months  ill.  When  well,  she  had  been  a  clever 
active  woman  in  body  and  mind,  had  conducted  a  business  enthusiasti- 
cally and  profitably,  was  sociable  and  a  favorite  with  her  friends.  When 
I  saw  her  she  had  little  mental  pain,  but  she  had  no  mental  or  bodily 
pleasure.  She  had  no  energy — no  interest  in  anything.  She  had  no 
delusion,  except  an  unreasoning  belief  that  she  could  not  get  better  could 
be  considered  one.  She  was  utterly  careless  about  lier  dress,  or  appear- 
ance, or  cleanliness.  She  was  obstinate  about  some  things ;  she  cared 
for  nothing  or  nobody.  The  only  thing  in  which  she  took  any  interest 
was  talking  about  her  symptoms.  Her  memory  was  good,  her  reasoning 
power  was  good.  She  was  thin  and  flabby.  She  would  do  nothing  she 
was  told.     She  recovered  after  about  three  years. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  where  the  mental  symptom  of  depression  was 
so  subsidiary  to  general  nervous  prostratfon,  incapacity  to  walk,  work,  to 
digest  food,  or  to  fatten,  and  so  was  overlooked.  I  knew  one  case,  A. 
G.,  where,  as  the  result  of  many  causes  of  nervous  exhaustion,  along 
with  mild  mental  depression,  indigestion,  and  the  most  distressing  weak- 
ness, the  cardiac  innervation  was  so  weak  that  the  recumbent  position 
had  to  be  kept  almost  constantly  for  a  time  for  fear  of  syncope.  She 
recoverecl  in  two  years  under  tonics,  chan<res  of  scone,  and  a  warm 
climate.  Many  of  these  cjuses  are  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  typical 
mild  melancholia.  American  medical  authors  have  much  to  say  about 
nervous  exhaustion  and  prostration — tlie  Neurasthenia  of  Beard.  For 
the  cure  of  some  of  the  ciuses  a  plan  of  treatment  has  been  adopted,  the 
most  irrational  that  was  ever  conceived  by  the  medical  mind.  It  is  that 
of  the  massage^  or  making  the  muscles  contract  and  the  blood  circulate 
faster  by  rapid  percussion,  squeezing  and  rubbing  the  body  all  over  eveiy 
day,  while  the  patient  is  confintMl  to  b(Ml,  instead  of  walking  in  the  fresh 
air.  Such  a  plan  may  suit  a  few  exceptional  cases  with  weak  hearts, 
but  to  apply  it  to  many  cases  seems  to  me  utterly  absurd.  It  seems  as 
if  the  air  and  climate,  and  the  mode  of  life  and  education  in  some  parts 
of  America  were  so  stimulating,  that  the  brain  there  sometimes  exhausted 
both  its  own  trophic  and  energizing  power,  and  paid  the  penalty  by  pro- 
longed periods  of  "  Neurasthenia."  The  natural  cure  would  seem  change 
to  a  more  sleepy  climate. 

There  are  some  instances  where  the  higher  affective  life  is  paralyzed, 
while  the  lower  appetites  and  propensities  are  left  intact,  if  not  actually 
increased.  A  melancholic  patient  once  said  to  me,  ''  I  canna  think, 
canna  do  anything,  canna  care  for  any  tiling — wife  or  children,  or  any- 
thing at  all,  but  meat,  meat !  If  they  were  all  lying  dead  I  would  not 
care  a  curse  if  I  got  meat." 

In  certain  other  cases  there  are  extraordinary  combinations  of  mental 
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!<ynipt<'>TDs  alori^r  ^'itli  die  nu-iitiil  ilo|ires>ioii.  of  \iliicb  this  is  an  example, 
with  a  morbid  tV-ar  of  for;:ctting  naiiu^  ami  wnnls: 

A.  II.,  set.  ♦»4.  l)i?[H»siti«»ri  rlieertul.  Ti'iii|ieranieiit  sanguine,  but 
not  a  '*nervou>  '  man  at  all.  Habits  iimst  iiiilu>trious.  steady,  and  ac- 
eunite.  but  s^>int'what  ^-«K*]itarv.  A  i-K'VtT  and  intellijrent  business  man. 
Mother  diiil  of  >oiik'  brain  affii'Ti«*n.  without  di>tinet  mental  disease. 
The  only  other  pre«lisjMi>in;:  rause  wa^  his  time  of  life — the  elimaeteric. 
The  exeitinjr  caust-  of  the  a;rirravatinn  nf  tin*  mental  state  whieh  neoes- 
sitati'^I  his  comin;:  to  this  asylum  m':l<  the  de:itli  of  a  sister.  His  present 
attack  has  Ix-en  of  ^rradual  onset,  be^rinnin;:  in  a  verv  mild  way  some 
years  back,  "jetting  worse,  und  nnlv  assumin*;  a  form  that  could  be 
reekoneii  technical  insanity  four  months  ago.  He  began  by  being  &n- 
ciful  and  disinclined  for  bodilv  or  mental  exertion :  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
morbid  laziness  came  over  him.  Laziness  is  more  often  a  real  disease 
than  is  commonly  ima;rine<I :  it  sniinly  means,  in  those  cases,  diminished 
eyolution  of  nerve  energy.  He  gradually  and  steadily  got  worse,  falling 
more  under  the  influence  of  his  morbid  fancies.  They  proilueeil  insane 
conduct  five  months  ago.  which  showcil  it.<<elf  as  morbid  restlessness, 
shouting,  and  acting  on  his  unfoiAnleil  su>picinns.  He  suspected  that 
I>eople  were  plotting  again>t  him,  that  there  was  a  society  in  the  next 
streirt,  the  members  of  which  got  into  his  nnim  at  night  and  stoic  his 
clothes  and  watch.  He  ;rot  into  sillv  conservative  habits,  so  that  the 
slightest  new  way  of  the  house  was  most  disajjreeable  to  him.  He  could 
not  be  got  to  go  out  and  walk,  or  to  attempt  bu>inc»ss.  (.)nce  he  threatened 
to  commit  suicide  with  a  razor,  but  sit^neil  to  have  no  serious  intention 
to  hurt  himself.  His  memory  1)i^*ame  im]iaireil  in  regani  to  some  thinfijB, 
and  he  thought  it  woi^e  than  it  really  was.  His  aflivtion  for  his  rela- 
tions diminisheil.  and  he  lost  his  social  instincts. 

On  his  admission  into  the  asylum  he  was  mihlly  depressed.  His 
morbid  suspicions  sivnuil  not  only  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  bat 
also  a  cause  of  depression.  He  was  restless,  fidgety,  ea.<«ily  startled,  and 
p<Tversely  irritable.  There  was  some  limittM  enfeeblement  of  mind  in 
regard  to  certain  things,  v.  //..  inability  ti»  identify  familiar  persons  and 
places,  or  to  recall  events  at  will,  he  hail  gmundk»ss  fe:irs,  and  his  manner 
was  hi^sitating.  His  memory,  in  repinl  to  most  matters,  was  unimpaired, 
but  in  riH^ird  to  names  it  was  most  furuliar.  for  he  had  a  feeling,  almost 
amountinir  to  terror,  that  he  would  foruet  some  familiar  name.  His  voli- 
tion  was  ijuite  weak  as  regards  its  positive  actii»n,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  obstinacy.  In  a]»pearance  he  was  fairly  ncmrisheil.  but  flabbv 
and  slightly  pan'tic  looking.  His  left  shouMer  fell  a  little.  His  left 
side  seemetl  a  little  weaker,  but  about  this  there  was  a  doubt,  and  his 
articulation  was  rather  intlistiiict.  He  said  he  had  a  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing. His  tongu«'  s^'cmtMl  to  go  sli;:htly  to  the  right  side  when  put  out. 
Sensory  power  was  somewhat  dulKil.  and  rellexes  were  nonnal.  His 
ton'Hie  was  drv  and  bare  in  the  centre.  Pulse  7'J.  and  weak.  Tem- 
porature  r<G.S°,  being  ^enenilly  under  this  in  the  monnng,  though  in  the 
evening  it  was  soiuetimes  l»7°,  the  average  evening  tem]H'rature  being 
1)0. G^.  This  low  temperature  was  evid<*ntly  a  part  of  his  disease.  He 
was  put  on  strychnine  and  iron,  nourish in;r  diet.  an<I  as  much  fresh  air 
as  he  could  take,  while  every  eflort  was  made  to  amuse  and  occupy  him. 
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He  improved  in  pith  and  strength,  but  the  apparent  slight  hemi-paresiB 
often  passed  to  the  right  side.  Mentally  he  improved,  too,  by  being 
kept  in  a  steady  routine  of  physiological  living.  Anything  out  of  this 
routine  annoyed  him  exceedingly,  and  put  him  much  about.  After  a 
time  his  mental  depression  centred  round  his  fear  of  not ''  remembering 
names."  In  reality,  he  would  remember  them  pretty  well,  but  he  would 
get  most  unhappy,  and  sometimes  excited,  and  most  irritable  through  the 
morbid  fear  he  would  forget  them.  In  reading  the  newspaper,  he  would 
mark  certain  names  down  on  paper  lest  he  should  forget  them.  He 
would  come  up  to  me  and  ask  in  the  ma^^t  earnest  tone,  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  the  answer — "  Doctor,  cun  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  bum 
in  Fife  I  fished  in  in  1850  ?  I  can't  get  it,  and  it  makes  me  miserable.'' 
At  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  dreamy  mental  vision  of  great  rows  of 
long  botanical  and  to]:)ographical  names,  whose  exiict  spelling  luid  pro- 
nunciation he  could  not  make  out,  and  that  this  made  him  utterly  miser- 
able. He  got  very  stout  aft^r  about  six  months,  and  went  (much  against 
his  will)  to  the  asylum  seaside  house,  where  he  still  further  improved, 
and  then  unwillingly  went  home,  where  he  lives  a  mentally  depressed, 
peculiar  life,  fearing  the  loss  of  words  and  names  still.  If  his  newspaper 
does  not  come  at  the  proper  moment,  or  if  a  relative  sits  down  on  an 
unusual  chair,  he  is  very  miserable.  The  things  that  he  fears,  and  that 
pat  him  about,  are  trivial  unaccustome<l  things,  and  the  greater  things 
of  his  life  do  not  affect  him  at  all.  A  keen,  sharp,  business  man,  he 
cares  nothing  now  for  money  or  business.  He  shows  a  mild  dementia, 
along  with  a  mild  melancholia.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  his 
bodily  health  and  stoutness  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  nerve  tonics,  and 
though  he  will  never  recover,  he  enjoys  some  happiness.  He  can  origi- 
nate nothing,  and  new  events  annoy  him.  Any  attempt  to  argue  with 
him,  or  try  and  c<mvince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  liis  whims,  always 
makes  him  worse,  for  his  reasoning  power  is  greatly  paralyzed.  One 
might  as  reasonably  try  and  convince  a  man  witli  locomotor  ataxia  that 
he  should  not  lift  his  leg  so  higli  and  should  put  it  <lown  more  steadily. 
His  brain  is  clearly  anaemic,  and  partly  atroj)liie<l,  and  energizes  feebly. 
The  things  that  in  an  ordinary  man  would  cause  just  a  moment's  annoy- 
ance, are  to  him  very  great  things,  from  his  weakness  of  rejisoning  power, 
paralysis  of  volition,  and  emotional  hypenesthesia.  Many  of  his  peculi- 
arities result  from  his  old  methodical  habits  remaining  in  an  insane  and 
grotesque  form.  He  has  been  three  years  ill,  and  the  slightly  paralytic 
symptoms  are  proof  to  me  that  he  lias  some  brain  degeneration,  probably 
combined  with  a  good  deal  of  convolutional  atro|)liy. 

In  the  cases  I  have  referred  to,  the  condition  of  simple  melancholia 
has  been  the  mental  disease  from  beginning  to  end,  but  very  often  it  is 
merely  a  stage  in  the  clinical  history,  and  the  case  soon  assumes  a  deeper 
and  different  form  of  depression,  or  in  some  cases  it  passes  into  mania. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  kinds  of  meltmcholia  I  am  describ- 
ing are  mere  varieties,  and  have  not  the  characters  of  real  diseases  or 
pathological  entities.  I  am  taking  this  symptom  of  depression  of  mind 
and  describing  it  as  melancholia ;  an<l  I  am  taking  this  depression  in 
certain  degrees  and  with  certain  marked  characters  or  jiccompaniments 
in  different  patients,  and  describing  such  cases  Jis  I  would  the  varieties 
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of  a  species  of  plant,  for  eonveiiit'iice  and  clearness.  A  case  mav  exhibit 
one  fonii  of  deprcK'tion  of  mind  at  one  time  and  another  at  another. 

Simple  melancholia  somt'tinK-.<«  heconii*s  chronic,  of  which  this  wa«  an 
example,  havin*;  dej)reshion,  but  great  si*lf-control  before  strangers,  intel- 
lectual vigor,  morbid  sensitiv(iK'>>  as  to  people  knowing  about  her  illness, 
want  of  real  enjoyment  of  f(Mid.  but  eating  plenty,  grimacing  and  swear- 
ing in  secret ;  almost  tearless  wee])ing.  wringing  her  hands,  and  nen'oos 
jerkings : 

A.  J.,  %t.  63.  Xocbiblren.  Ti*mperament  melancholic,  and  diathea§ 
nervous,  but  dis|X)sition  lively,  happy,  and  verj'  energetic;  very  intelli- 

i^ent.  Habits  active :  well  c<hu-attMl  and  well  breil.  For  four  years  she 
lad  been  <leprc»sse<l,  unsocial,  morbidly  shy,  an<I  in  great  drcacl  lest  ha 
friends  should  know  there  was  anything  wrong.  Cannot  make  up  her 
mind  about  anything,  and  to  any  new  ]iro|K>sal  whatever  is  always  averw: 
change<l  in  ways ;  not  so  i)articular  as  to  dress  and  cleanliness  as  in 
health  (this  is  very  common  in  similar  casc^).  and  more  penurious  (also 
common).  When  she  sees  stningers  or  friends  she  can  talk  and  bdiave 
very  well,  and  seems  almost  to  eniov  it.  Always  objects  to  eoinc  any- 
where,  but  does  not  like  to  be  left  at  home.  Has  no  power  of  coming  to 
any  resolution,  but  much  of  passive  resistance  and  objei*tion.  Coneeirei 
very  strong  disliki's,  reads  all  day  and  very  <|uickly,  but  will  not  sew,  or 
knit,  or  play ;  very  acute  and  obser>*ant ;  very  sure  she  will  never  get 
well.  As  she  sits  and  talks  to  one.  she  never  looks  one  in  the  face,  and 
fidgets  and  jerks,  and  sometimes  makes  faces.  When  alone  she  sweaff 
and  usc>s  most  abominabU>  language,  this  being  of  course  utterly  foreign 
to  her  real  nature  and  fonner  habits.  She  sjiys  she  cannot  help  it,  and 
deplores  it — a  c<immon  symptom  in  su<*h  cases.  She  says  she  never 
sleeps,  but  this  is  not  true,  though  she  sleeps  badly  at  times  and  walks 
about  the  room.  I  have  another  case,  just  like  this,  who  *' longs  fat 
sleep,"  and  fe<»ls  drowsy  and  sleepy  often,  but  cannot  sleep  well  at  night, 
though  she  takes  a  nap  for  an  hour  every  day  af\er  dinner.  A.  J.  lodv  ' 
fairly  well,  but  is  worn  look  in;;,  and  thoudi  muscular  has  fallen  off  in  i 
weight  an<l  fatness.  She  had  an  ei'Z<iuatous  skin  irritation.  Bowels 
costive,  tongue  fuiTiil. 

For  trejitment.  I  put  this  lady  on  very  many  things.  Opium  did 
hann.  and  so  did  the  ve^retable  narcoties.  all  but  cannabis  Indica  in  St 
teen  drop  doses,  which  I  gave  with  go<Kl  result  when  she  was  unusaallj 
restless  and  skH']iless,  combined  with  thirty  grains  of  the  bi^omideof  potas^ 
sium.  I  gave  her  in  >uccessinn  ai-senie,  strychnine,  iixm,  quinine,  the 
mineral  acids,  the  liypopliospliitcs.  salt  baths,  fresh  air.  and  walking  ai 
Uht'tum,  cod-liver  oil,  nialtiiie,  einploynient.  milk,  fruit,  fresh  vegetabloS) 
and  farinaceous  an<I  fish  diet,  lari^elv  riiiirin;:  the  ehaft»res  on  the  tonic 
medicines,  with  Frie«lri<lisliall  water  everv  other  morninc;  for  the  boweta. 
The  course  of  arsenic  did  much  i:(»od,  beiuir  followed  bv  an  increase  of 
body  weight.  Tliougli  she  did  n«»t  get  well,  yet  undoubtedly  she  got 
fatter  and  liM]»|)icr  and  more  comfortable  to  do  with,  and  remains  so  now 
at  the  en<l  of  thrn*  years.  It  is  a  miMake  to  suppose  that  such  caseado 
not  need  tonic  treatment,  or  that  it  d<.H»s  no  goml.  Every  pound  of  body 
weidit  gained  means  a  gain  in  nervous  and  mental  tone.     I  recommendea 
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quiet  places  among  friends  and  not  much  travelling  about,  which  tended 
to  excite  her.  I  was  always  in  t)ie  fear  of  her  pausing  into  mild  exalta- 
tion, and  becoming  a  case  of  folie  circulaire.  I  have  seen  strychnine^ 
pushed  too  &r  in  such  a  case,  decidedly  tend  towards  excitement.  This 
lady,  I  need  scarcely  say,  had  sought  (or  her  friends  had  sought  for  her) 
the  advice  of  many  physicians.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  get  quite  well, 
the  mental  pain  passing  quite  away  after  six  years.  This  case  leads 
naturally  to  the  next  variety  of  melancholia,  the  hypochondriacal,  having 
many  of  its  characters. 

Simple  melancholia  is  in  most  cases  curable ;  it  does  not  commonly 
require  treatment  in  an  asylum,  when  the  means  of  the  patient  admit  of 
suitable  attendance,  change,  and  treatment  elsewhere;  it  never  kills 
directly  by  exhaustion,  and  seldom  ends  in  dementia.  The  exceptions  to 
its  curability  occur  in  the  very  advanced  periods  of  life  when  the  brain 
is  retrogressing  or  degenerating,  or  where  it  occurs  ba  an  accompaniment 
of  organic  brain  disease,  and  this  is  not  uncommon  when  there  is  a  strong 
neorotic  heredity  as  well  as  such  disease. 

Simple  depression  frequently  precedes  other  forms  of  mental  disease 
than  melancholia,  some  authorities  going  the  length  of  saving  that  it  is 
the  necessary  prelude  to  all  kinds  of  insanity  whatever.  My  experience 
IS  that  it  is  not  the  necessary  prelude  to  mania  or  to  general  paralysis, 
bnt  that  it  is  a  very  frequent  one  indeed. 

Hypochondriacal  Melancholia. — The  next  variety  of  melancholia 
is  a  rather  well-marked  one.  In  seriousness  it  exceeds  the  simple  form. 
It  is  further  away  from  mental  health,  psychologically  and  bodily.  The 
symptoms  are  more  decided  and  positive.  Along  with  the  affective  de- 
rangement there  is  more  judging  aberration,  and  less  inhibition  over 
morbid  speech  and  conduct,  whilst  the  radical  instincts  and  habits  of  life 
are  not  affect<Kl,  nor  is  the  self-control  so  lost,  jis  they  arc  in  the  severer 
varieties  of  the  disease.  The  mental  pain  has  ii  certain  superficial ness 
and  want  of  intensity,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  always  stated  by  the  patient 
to  be  diseases  or  disorder  of  the  bodily  organs  that  are  not  real,  or,  if 
real,  are  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  severity  in  the 
patient^s  mind.  As  simple  melancholia  has  a  sane  initial  period,  and 
many  cases  are  never  legally  or  technically  insane  at  all,  so  hypochon- 
driacal melancholia  has  generally  a  sane  stage  and  a  sane  twin  brother 
c^led  hypochondriasis,  which  is  usually  so  lightly  thoughc  of,  and  so 
misunderstood,  as  to  be  for  the  most  part  thought  a  subject  of  laughter 
to  the  patient's  Jfriends,  and  is  always  popularly  talke<l  of  as  being  a  state 
that  the  patient  has  got  into  through  his  own  fault,  and  could  get  out  of 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  volition.  In  hypochondriacal  melancholia  a 
sense  of  ill-being  is  substituted  for  the  healthy  pleasure  of  living,  but  the 
ill-being  is  localized  in  some  organ  or  function  of  tlie  body.  The  pa- 
tient's depresses!  feelings  all  centre  round  himself,  his  health,  or  the  per- 
formance of  his  bodily  or  mental  functions,  lie  is  all  out  of  sorts,  he 
cannot  digest  his  food,  his  bowels  will  never  act,  his  kidnevs  or  liver  are 
wrong,  he  has  no  stomach,  his  heart  is  weak,  and  he  asks  you  to  feel  his 
pulse,  which  is  just  going  to  stop  beating.  He  is  paralyzed,  and  will  not 
move  a  limb  till  he  forgets  his  fancy  for  a  moment;  he  cannot  think 
because  his  brain  is  made  of  lead ;  he  is  made  of  glass,  and  will  break  if 
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n>ii;rhlj  haiidit^l.  Tlien*  are  no  limits  to  the  funeies  of  the  hypochon- 
driac or  the  hviMK'h(*ii<Iriaral  molaiK*hf>lic.  The  way  we  diatinguish  them 
— the  sane  from  the  insane  hyiKiehondriac* — is  this:  a  man  may  have 
anv  eonceivahlv  ahsurd  fanev  alMmt  himself,  hut  if  he  can  do  his  work  in 
the  world,  and  d(M*s  no  harm  to  himsi*If,  and  has  a  fiiir  amouDt  of  9elf- 
control ;  if  he  ean  jiiek  himself  u]i  mt^ntally  an«I  in  c«>nduct  at  wQK  and 
h:i«  the  power  to  stop  talkin;:  of  his  fancies  when  he  wishes,  even  though 
he  revels  in  the  des<Tiptions  of  his  own  evacuations,  consults  all  the  doc^ 
tors  he  ran  afford  to  ]iay  or  wlio  will  give  him  advice  without  pay.  and 
swallows  all  the  physic  he  can  afl'ord  to  buy«  we  call  him  merely  a  hypo- 
chondriac :  hilt  if  he  has  real  and  intense  mental  depri*ssion  that  he  can- 
not throw  off,  if  he  loses  his  self-control,  outni;res  dect*ney  o|H»nly,  prac^ 
tiM-s  thing's  that  will  scHin  end  his  davs,  or  thnnitens  to  take  a  war  his 
own  life,  and  cannot  at  will  withdntw  his  mind  and  speech  froiu  his  deln- 
nion,  then  we  i^idl  him  a  melancholic  of  the  hy]H)chondriaeal  type,  and, 
if  nec(*ssary,  put  him  under  restraint.  Rut,  as  you  see,  there  is  no  line 
of  demarcation.  The  one  contlition  is  often  the  first  staj^  of  the  other. 
From  a  pliysiolo^ic4il  j>oint  of  view  the  afferent  impressions  from  the 
or;ran  im])1icat(Ml  in  the  delusion  sent  up  to  tlie  brain  are  unpleasant 
instead  of.  as  they  should  be,  pleasant.  The  secondary  cause  may  he 
real  peripheral  disonlor.  A  man's  liver  may  not  he  working  well,  and 
cau>in<;  him  unnisiness,  or  his  stomach  may  not  l>e  doin^r  its  work  well 
or  his  bowels  mav  Im»  costive  (tliev  usually  are),  or  he  may  have  actual 
disease  in  the  part  that  he  s;iys  is  wnm<;,  but  none  of  these  things  would 
r:inM*  the  mental  phenomena  of  hypf»chondria  if  the  man's  brain  convo- 
liiiions  were  workin;:  healthily,  therefore  the  real  cause  must  be  referred 
to  I  lie  brain. 

The  follow  in;;  was  a  case  of  hypochondriacal  melancholia  of  short 
dunition : 

A.  K.,  let.  <)T.  uniuarrieil.  disposition  iHventric,  suspicious,  obstinate; 
and  unsocial.  Habits  sober,  but  not  continuously  imiustrious.  Has  had 
tlinv  previous  attacks,  all  of  nu'lancholja  of  a  hy|xK*hondriacnI  character. 
treated  in  an  asylum.  No  a.Mvrtaincd  heriMlity  towards  the  neurosei^ 
It  was  Slid  that  he  hatl  a  fall  on  his  head  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
and  had  never  been  ri^iht  since,  but  I  attacheil  no  im]>ortance  to  thtf 
sti»rv.  Tlu'  exeitinv:  cause  of  his  attack  was  s;iid  to  be  masturbation,  bat 
whetluT  this  was  a  cause  or  a  symptom  I  coidd  not  clearly  make  out 
He  was  sail!  to  have  lKv«»nie  deprc^snl  three  months  ago,  to  have  had 
suicidal  feeliuirs,  to  whieli  li**  ^ravt-  loud  expri'ssion,  to  have  lost  his  self 
conlidence:  and  be  became  perfectly  helj>lcss  an«l  sleepless,  according  to' 
his  own  account.  He  ha>  eaten  voniciously  all  the  time,  and  has  not 
fallen  off  ill  looks  or  weii;bt.  He  came  to  the  Asvlimi  voluntarily,  and 
con^ideritl  his  caM*  was  so  ur^rent  that  lu*  M-nt  for  me  out  of  church.  He 
said  he  felt  nervous  and  th'i)rcssed.  ami  wa>  afniid  every  minute  that  he 
Would  U)se  his  >cIf-ci>ntroI.  He  wa>  full  of  fancies  as  to  the  bad  state  w 
his  own  bodily  health — that  his  bowels  were  very  i*ostive.  and  that  he 
had  no  appetite  whatever.  He  wanti^l  ti»  be  most  t*;in»fully  examined  tf 
to  the  state  of  his  Iun«;s  and  heart,  and  more  es]Hvially  sis  to  his  sexul 
or^rans.  He  hud  a  nvd  chronic  cnlar«:emcnt  i»f  one  of  his  testicles,  and 
iusisteii  that  he  had  a  son*  on  his  penis,  the  existeuce  of  which  required 
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magnifying  glass  to  determine.  His  temperature,  pulse,  and  all  his 
gans  were  normal ;  he  was  well  nourished.  He  insisted  he  had  a 
rious  skin  eruption,  which  was  really  a  little  acne  on  his  baek.  He 
IS  obtrusively  suicidal  in  his  expressions,  though  it  ought  to  have  been 
ear  to  him  that  if  he  was  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to  his  life  he 
>ald  soon  die  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  diseases  he  had.  He  re- 
ained  in  this  state  for  about  two  months  and  a  half,  and  was  subjected 
rather  a  calm  but  strict  discipline  at  first.  He  was  most  acute  about 
oney  matters,  most  fault-finding  a^  to  his  food,  and  said  he  did  not 
3ep,  when  in  reality  he  snored  all  night.  He  was  inclined  to  be  dis* 
ntented  because  he  did  not  receive  that  amount  of  attention  which  his 
se  deserved.  I  never  laughed  at  him,  or  pooh-poohed  him,  nor  courted 
B  conversation,  but  put  him  on  tonics,  and  made  him  live  in  the  fresh 
r,  and  occupy  himself  pretty  constantly.  He  improved,  and  was  pretty 
«rly  recovered  in  three  months  from  his  admission,  in  another  six 
onths  being  quite  lively  and  wanting  to  get  married. 
Here  is  another  case  of  a  deeper  and  more  serious  nature,  and  of  a 
Dger  duration,  of  the  same  type,  the  cause  being  disappointment,  the 
Dsations,  appetites,  and  propensities  being  changed ;  travel  aggravating 
6  symptoms,  which  were  very  demonstrative,  with  suicidal  talk  and 
dicrous  attempts ;  strychnine,  discipline,  and  fresli  air  having  a  very 
K>d  effect,  with  a  great  gain  in  weight  in  six  months : 
A.  L.,.  aet.  38.  Temperament  melancholic.  Disposition  quiet, 
oughtfiil,  gloomy,  energetic,  enthusiastic.  Habits  temperate;  and 
jry  hard  working.  Fond  of  active  work  rather  than  study.  Had  liad 
previous  attack,  lasting  three  months,  of  the  same  character  as  that 
K)ut  to  be  described,  but  not  so  severe,  and  treate<l  at  homo.  Maternal 
icle  and  aunt  eceentric,  if  not  insane.  The  existing  cause  of  the  present 
tack  was  a  disappointment.  It  be<^an  l)y  sinij^le  <lepre88ion  and  in- 
pacity  for  professional  work.  The  bodily  symptoms  were  at  first  sleep- 
ssness,  and  then  a  curious  feeling  in  his  head  as  if  it  was  made  of  lead. 
is  thoughts  became  more  and  more  concentrated  on  his  health  and  the 
ate  of  his  organs.  His  appetites  and  propensities  changed.  Instead 
*  being  very  fond  of  animal  food,  he  could  not  eat  it  at  all.  Instead  of 
iving  the.  7iisu^  generativ us  keenly,  and  indulging  it  freely,  his  sexual 
)petite  was  gone.  He  had  lia<l  non-specific  psoriasis  when  well,  and  it 
id  disappeared  (this  I  have  noticed  in  insane  j)atients  very  often).  He 
id  tried  the  usual  plan  of  travel  and  change  of  scene,  but  he  had  btKjn 
le  worse  for  it,  as  often  occurs  in  melancholia.  There  is  scarcely  a 
)int  on  which  I  have  so  much  difficulty  in  the  early  treatment  of  melan- 
lolia  as  whether  to  send  away  patients  to  travel  or  not ;  and  if  they  are 
►  go  from  home,  where  to  send  them  to.  Quick  travelling,  and  going 
»  many  places  in  a  short  time,  is  nearly  always  bad  for  a  j)atient.  Big 
^isy  hotels  and  an  exciting  life  are  also  nearly  always  bad ;  but  then 
le  must  have  change  of  some  sort,  breaking  off  old  associations,  and 
ifferent  air,  and  scenery,  and  employment.  The  fact  is,  that  no  definite 
Jes  can  be  laid  down  on  this  sul)ject ;  but  there  are  a  few  considerations 
lat  help  to  guide  one.  In  the  very  early  st^iges  of  the  disease,  when 
e  mental  pain  is  merely  incipient,  travel  abroad  often  does  goo<],  if  it  is 
me  in  a  systematic,  methodical  leisurely  way.     If  the  disease  has  ad- 
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vaiK'CKi  i>o  far  tliut  tho  power  of  attention  h  much  impairc«L  then  a  quiet 
country  place,  where  there  are  few  visitoix  i.s  best.  If  the  bodily  con- 
dition i^i  very  weak  and  exhausted,  travellinpr  often  does  more  barm  than 
goo<l.  If  there  are  <lelu.sions  of  suspicion  verv  strong.  90  that  the 
patient  is  always  inia^iinin;:  that  peoph*  are  looking  at  him,  gpeaking 
about  him,  following  him,  then  the  <{uicter  he  is  kept  the  better. 

On  admission.  A.  L.  was  nnich  depressiHK  and  very  demonstrative  in 
his  account  of  his  feelings  and  ailments.  He  could  not  read,  he  Mid,  or 
understand  what  he  read.  He  took  the  gloomiest  view  of  himself  and 
all  his  concerns:  was  very  sus])icious,  thinking  that  people  were  watching 
him:  imagining  he  was  paralyznl  in  sensation,  and  partly  in  motion: 
that  he  had  no  appetite,  though  he  ate  voraciously,  and,  when  caught  in 
the  act,  saying  that  his  ap|K^tite  wa8  an  unreid.  unnatunil  one.  He  said 
his  face  and  features  were  quite  changed,  and  he  wailfully  contnsted 
bis  present  looks  with  his  fonuer  appi^si ranee.  He  went  and  made  frees 
at  the  looking-glass,  and  said  he  could  not  help  it.  Said  bis  natord 
affetrtion  for  his  wife  and  children  was  gone,  and  his  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  were  dulled,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it.  He  said  his  brain 
felt  as  if  ''made  of  lead,"  and  had  a  "contracted"  feeling.  He  was 
well  nourished  and  muscular,  and  all  his  organs  were  sound  but  his 
dig(*stive  system,  which  wils  clearly  c»ut  of  order.  His  tongue  was  furred 
and  flabby,  taking  the  marks  of  the  t(*eth;  his  bowels  were  costive:  his 
pulse  was  68,  and  good:  his  morning  temperature  was  97**,  and  the 
evening  96.8°.  lie  was  put  on  strychnine  in  one-thirty-second  grain 
doses  and  quinine,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  strychnine  did  him  good; 
that  he  felt  consciously  the  better  for  it:  that  it  pulle<l  him  up,  and 
enablcKl  him  to  exercise  more  inhibition  over  his  actions,  and  he  cer- 
tainlv  could  tell  when  it  was  omitttMl  from  the  mixture.  He  was  sent  to 
walk  all  about  into  town  and  into  the  country,  and  though  he  often  re- 
ferred to  suicide,  it  wai*  assuniiMl  in  his  case  that  there  was  no  real 
dan<;er.  One  dav  he  returncMl  from  a  walk  alone  in  a  most  excited  state. 
He  said  he  had  atteniptinl  suicide,  and  disgniciHl  himself  for  life.  What 
was  he  to  do?  It  appeareil  he  had  itmie  upon  a  flag-staff,  and  had 
taken  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  titnl  it  aniund  his  neck,  and  had  then 
taken  the  other  in  his  hand,  and  attem]>te<l  to  hoist  himself  up  the  staff! 
But  there  was  no  mark.  Aiintlirr  «lav  he  lav  «lown  in  a  ditch  with  a 
little  mud  at  the  bottom,  ami  said  he  bad  tried  to  drown  himself,  .coming 
home  with  his  clothes  all  wet.  In  fa<'t,  then'  was  alwavs  an  element  of  the 
ludicrous  in  his  misery  :ind  in  bis  mode  of  ex])ressing  it.  Regarding  the 
suicidal  efl^orts  and  expressions  of  bypftcliondriacal  melancholies,  thongh 
there  is  little  real  risk,  y«'t  there  is  some.  A  (hK.*tor  patient  of  mine 
onee  t<K)k  a  poisonous  flose  of  nior])bia  (df>etors  always  ]>oison  themselves 
when  tliev  want  to  eomniit  suiei«le,  just  as  soldiers  alwavs  shoot  them- 
selves),  and  nearlv  di<'d.  When  A.  L.s  mind  ctmid  be  distnicteil,  and 
he  could  be  ijot  to  talk  of  anvtbinir  but  bis  own  ba<l  ft»elin«rs,  he  was 
mtional,  intelligent,  and  bis  nM'ni«>ry  good,  this,  too,  l»eing  characteristic 
of  such  patients.  He  got  various  tonics  along  with  the  strychnine— 
viz.,  iron,  arsenic,  veg(^tal)le  bitters,  the  pbosjdiates — but  my  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  strychnine  did  the  most  go<Ml. 

In  three  and  a  half  months  he  was  so  far  improved  that  he  believed 
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he  was  to  get  well  altimately,  and  this  in  a  melancholy  ca^  is  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  commencing  recovery.  He  gained  a 
stone  in  weight.  He  couhl  divert  his  attention  more  easily  from  him- 
self. His  mental  pain  was  less,  his  irritability  greater,  and  his  head 
felt  better.  He  lost  the  most  extravagant  of  his  delusions  first^ — viz., 
that  he  would  be  hanged  for  hurting  his  wife.  By  the  way,  he  had, 
what  I  have  often  noticed  in  such  cases,  exalted  ideas  of  the  beauty  and 
high  qualities  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  the  greatness  of  his  pre- 
vious position  and  prospects,  all  by  way  of  contrast  to  his  own  misery 
and  misdeeds.  In  six  months  he  was  quite  well,  and  soon  was  able 
for  hard  work,  which  he  did  as  well  as  ever,  being  able  to  make  a  large 
income. 

Now,  the  public  and  the  friends  of  patients  are  very  apt  indeed  to 
speak  of  such  cases  and  treat  them  as  if  it  was  all  the  patients*  fault,  as 
if  by  a  voluntary  effort  they  could  throw  off  such  foolish  fancies.  One 
hears  even  doctors  talking  in  the  same  way.  They  do  not  appear  to 
understand  how  any  one  can  believe  such  manifest,  and  what  appears  to 
them  childish,  nonsense  about  the  state  of  the  hypochondriac's  health 
and  organs,  and  yet  be  reasonable  otherwise.  I  need  hardly  say  how  ' 
absurd  such  a  view  of  the  matter  is.  The  two  cases  I  have  related  show 
how  such  a  condition  is  a  real  disease,  beginning,  running  its  course,  and 
ending  like  many  other  diseases.  The  physiological  view  to  take  of  such 
cues  is  that  in  them  we  have  the  brain>centres  that  preside  over  tlie 
great  organic  functions  of  alimentation  and  generation,  etc.,  disturbed. 
When  those  functions  are  normal,  and  the  brain  is  normal,  the  subjec- 
tive feeling  is  one  of  rest  and  satisfaction— one  of  organic  pleasure. 
When  the  functions  of  those  organs  are  interfered  with,  or  have  disease 
in  them,  we  have  a  fettling  of  organic  pain,  but  our  convolutions  being 
in  good  order,  we  <lo  not  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  the  pain.  When 
the  brain-centres  that  preside  over  those  functions  are  affectt^l  by  a  dis- 
ease-stonu,  then,  whetlier  there  is  disease  in  the  organs  or  not,  there  is 
oflen  sensible  disorder  or  lessening  of  function  (as  when  the  sexual  ap- 
petite was  paralyzeil  in  A.  L.),  and  the  pertorniance  of  function  gives 
no  sensible  orgjinic  satisfaction.  If  the  intelltH.*tual  centres  are  also 
affected,  we  have  the  ill-being  and  pain  misinterprete<l  and  attributed  to 
disease. 

All  cases  of  hypochondriacal  melancliolia  <lo  not  recover  as  those  two 
did.  My  experience  has  been  that  this  ki.n<l  of  case,  when  it  occurs  at 
the  more  advanced  ages,  is  apt  to  be  permanent,  or  the  prelude  to  senile 
dementia.  I  had  a  medical  man  (A.  M.)  one*'  under  my  care  who  was 
sixty,  and  who  had  exactly  the  feelings  I  have  described,  but  who  had 
no  motor  excitement,  who  would  speak  in  the  calmest  manner  possible 
about  his  feelings.  He  said  that  eating,  though  he  had  an  appetite,  gave 
him  no  pleasure;  that  he  had  no  sense  of  repletion,  so-  that  he  had  to 
stop,  not  becjmse  ho  felt  he  had  eaten  enough,  but  becaus<'  he  saw  he 
had  eaten  enough.  He  said  that  he  had  no  comfortable  satisfaction 
after  his  bowels  were  moved;  that  he  had  no  sexual  de.sire  or  power 
whatsoever,  which  was  true.  He  never  recovered,  and  he  never  could 
be  made  fat,  though  every  physiological  and  therapeutic  fattener  was 
tried.     He  said  he  felt  all  the  time  as  if  he  had  a  paralysis  of  the  sym- 
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patlietic  in  hi»  abdomen.  It  wa8  he  who  tried  to  poison  himself  with 
morphia.  Certainly  the  case»  who  affirm  they  have  no  stomachs  nor 
gullet!^,  and  t)iat  their  bowels  have  not  moved  for  years,  etc..  must  have 
the  subjei'tive  feeling  somewhat  the  same  as  they  would  have  if  tho« 
things  were  so.  I  have  seen  male  senile  hypochondriacs  get  very  erotic 
mentally,  with  no  sexual  power.  They  would  want  female  nurses  aboat 
them :  would  have  them  wash  and  meddle  with  their  organs  of  genen- 
tion:  would  wet  and  dirtv  the  be<l  in  order  to  l)e  washetl  bv  a  female 

nurse:  have  enemata  administered,  while  all  this  time  thev  would  affina 

» 

that  thev  had  no  stomiich:  that  thev  could  take  no  food:  that  thdr 
bowels  were  never  movetl :  and  that  they  were  so  weak  that  any  motion 
was  an  intens<*  pain. 

That  hypochon<lriacaI  delusions  are  determined  at  times  by  periphenl 
organic  disease  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  pn>ved  by  pathological  evideiMe 
Many  cases  of  hypochondriacal  melancholia  are  caused  by  want  of  work, 
want  of  rational  interc»(t  in  life,  by  sluggishness  of  mind,  selfish  indul- 
gences such  as  well-off  old  bachelors  practise,  by  over-eating  and  little 
exercise,  by  too  routine  mo<lw  of  work  and  living.  For  these  the  trat^ 
ment  must  be  work  and  activity  and  change.  I  knew  such  a  man  cured 
by  losing  his  fortune,  and  having  to  work  hanl  for  his  living,  andt 
woman  curtMl  by  marrying  a  jKwr  widower  with  seven  children.  I  bate 
known  a  mother  curwl  by  l(K**ing  a  child.  In  feet,  every  varietr  rf 
melancholia  is  often  curiNl  by  a  great  domestic  loss,  a  real  grief  taking 
the  place  of  and  driving  out  the  morbid  mental  pain ;  but  berore  this  cut 
occur,  the  nutriti«m  must  be  improvwl. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  dividing  line  between  the  hypochondriac^ 
variety  of  melancholia  and  any  other  form.  Es]>ecially  it  runs  into  tlul 
variety  that  I  have  called  delusional  melancholia,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  m^ 
be  regarded  as  a  less  severe  variety.  When  the  delusions  in  that  foni 
refer  to  the  bo<lily  orgsins  or  the  patient's  health,  it  is  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  say  whether  the  word  ''hv|>ochondriacar'  applies  or  not. 

Delusional  MELANriioLiA. — ^iv  this  term  I  do  not  mean  melancholii 
with  <lelusions.  In  that  case  nearly  all  melancholic  |)atients  would  come 
under  this  class.  I  mean  bv  it,  that  varietv  of  the  disea««  in  whid 
delusions,  or  a  delusion,  are  from  the  beginning  the  most  prominal 
mental  symptom,  in  which  those  delusions  remain  throughout  the  disease 
of  the  same  character,  in  verv  manv  beinji:  what  are  called  fixed  delosioH 
in  contradistinction  to  delusions  that  change  in  kind,  or  subject,  or  degree^ 
As  a  genenil  nile,  in  this  variety  of  melancholia  the  delusion  stands  oat 
so  that  the  friends  of  the  patient  call  it  the  cause  of  his  disease,  and  mj 
that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  it  he  would  be  all  right.  It  is  the  support  on 
which  all  the  mental  pain  and  depression  seem  to  hang.  To  those  who 
do  not  consider  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  delusion  seems  the  primaij 
an«l  causal  event,  the  depression  the  sc»condary,  and  resulting  just  as 
when  a  prosperously  happy  man  lost^s  his  wife  ami  become*  sad :  his  hm 
is  the  caust»  of  his  grief.  In  some  casi»s  this  may  even  be  so,  but  in  by 
fer  the  majority  of  them  the  delusion  and  the  depression  are  both  resultl 
of  the  same  cause,  viz.,  constitutional  disonler  of  the  brain,  that  being 
developcil  out  of  hereditary  tendency,  an<l  excite<l  into  action  by  periplh 
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era!  disease  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  by  bloml  |)oi8oning,  or  by 
unphysiological  modes  or  conditions  of  life. 

The  delusions  of  melancholies  arc  almost  infinite  in  number  and 
variety.  I  have  had  the  chief  delusions  of  about  one  hundred  put  down 
just  as  they  were  expressed  to  me  (see  p.  88).  A  sadder  list  of  the 
causes  of  human  misery,  if  they  were  real,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
To  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  who  hold  these  beliefs  they  are  as 
real  as  if  they  had  been  true.  They  are  enough  to  iiimish  another 
Dante  with  the  causes  of  torture  for  another  Inferno.  It  is  true  they 
were  not  all  fixed  delusions  of  the  delusional  variety  of  melancholia. 
To  give  a  right  idea  of  it,  I  shall  classify  the  delusions  somewhat,  and 
rive  one  or  two  cases  representing  each  kind.  The  first  kind  of  case  I 
snail  speak  of,  is  that  most  nearly  allied  to  the  hypochondriacal  last 
described,  where  the  delusions  refer  to  the  patient's  body  or  health,  or  to 
the  performance  of  the  bodily  functions.  These  are  very  interesting 
from  the  physician's  and  the  physiologist's  point  of  view,  for  the  one 
expects  that  by  curing  any  bodily  disease  present,  he  will  cure  the 
delusion  ;  and  the  other  finds  in  such  a  connection  of  mental  disturbance 
with  bodily  disorder  a  sure  proof  of  the  relationship  between  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  body.  Not  that  we  can  in  all  cases  demonstrate 
daring  life  or  after  death  such  a  direct  connection.  There  is  a  very 
eommon  kind  of  case  where  the  delusions  refer  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  I  call  them  the  visceral  or  abdominal  melancholies.  While  they 
may  be  r^arded  as  having  something  in  common  with  the  hypochon- 
driacal cases  described,  yet  they  are  of  a  far  more  serious  character. 
Their  delusions  are  more  intensely  believed  in,  and  the  mental  depression 
is  much  more  profound.  There  are  not  only  suicidal  fc^lin^s  and  expres- 
sions, but  serious  attempts  in  many  cases.  The  organic  functions  and 
appetites  are  far  more  interfere<l  witli.  Tlie  a[)j)etite  for  food  is  jKiralyzed, 
and  often  that  for  drink.  The  sense  of  ortranie  satisfaction  in  eating, 
digestion,  and  alimentation,  generally  is  changed  to  one  of  uneasiness  or 
pain.  The  patient**  thus  get  wastt^l.  Sometimes  real  pain  is  felt  in  the 
abdomen.  Many  of  them  complain  of  an  intense  sinking  at  the  epigas- 
trium, very  like  that  which  coinbint^il  hunger  and  fatigue  produce  in 
healthy  persons.  Some  complain  of  a  constant  fuhiess  in  the  abdomen, 
others  of  the  disagreeable  feeling  that  costiveness  jjroduces,  others  of  a 
constant  sensation  of  emptiness  and  faintness.  The  fancies  andtlelusions 
attached  to,  and  arising  out  of,  those  real  sensations  are  most  various,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list  of  melancholic  delusions  I  shall  give 
(see  p.  88).  All  exaggerate  their  costiveness.  All  say  their  food  does 
and  will  do  them  no  good.  They  are  so  far  right,  that,  put  as  much 
food  as  you  like  into  their  stomachs,  it  does  not  nourish  as  in  health. 
Some  say  they  have  no  stomachs,  some  no  gullets.  All  say  that  the 
food  will  not  digest.  Some  say  they  have  foul  breaths  and  smells  from 
their  bodies  that  make  them  offensive  to  those  about  them.  Some  say 
that  they  have  syphilis ;  some  that  they  are  being  poisoned,  indeed,  this 
is  common ;  some  that  the  devil,  or  mice,  or  rats,  or  cats,  are  inside  them. 
The  sense  of  taste  is  certainly  perverted  in  most  of  the  causes,  so  that 
food  tastes  badly. 

All  take  food  without  enjoyment  of  it.     Some  take  it  only  because 
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thov  know  thev  will  he  forceil  to  do  so  if  thev  refuse ;  while  others  resist 
any  persuasion,  un<l  liiive  to  )>c  fe<l  forcibly  by  means  of  tubes  passed  into 
the  gullet  or  stomach.  Such  cases  are  often  suicidal ;  they  are  always 
difficult  to  manage.  They  are  all  thin  and  sallow,  and  some  of  themme 
of  starvation,  with  plenty  of  food  in  their  stomachs.  In  some  of  the 
older  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  alternate  constipation  and  obstinate 
diarrha'a. 

I  had  under  my  cure  in  the  Carlisle  Asylum  two  most  interesting  casei 
(brothers),  both  of  whom  were  visceral  melancholies,  and  both  of  whom 
had  the  same  delusions,  viz.,  that  their  bowels  were  obstructed,  etc. 
Dr.  Campbell  publishc<l  an  account  of  them,*  of  which  this  is  an  abstract: 

Two  (Ja%e9  of  VittceraJ  Melancholia  (brothers).  Delusions  that  their 
bo  weh  were  never  moved  ;  requiring  forcible  feeding ;  death;  bOe-duel 
found  obstructed  in  one^  and  large  intestine  constricted  in  the  other. 

A.  N.  Admitte<l  into  the  Carlisle  Asylum  on  February  16,  186& 
Male  ;  sixty  years  of  age. 

No  hereditary  predisposition  existeil  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and 
this  was  the  first  attack  of  insanity.  Mentidlv,  he  had,  at  the  outset  of 
the  attack,  been  very  dull  and  very  hypochondriacal  in  his  fancies^ 
His  bodily  heidth  had  been  tolerably  good.  He  had  been  impulsiTdy 
dangerous ;  but  had  not  attempteil  or  threatened  suicide.  On  admissioa 
he  was  found  to  l>e  above  the  average  height,  well  built,  and  in  &ir 
l)odily  hesdth.  Mentally  he  was  very  dull  and  desponding.  His  memoij 
was  goo<l.  He  could  speak  coherently  and  answer  questions  correctly, 
but  could  not  carry  on  a  conversiition  owing  to  his  always  recurring  tP 
his  bodily  condition,  which  he  describeil  thus:  that  his  bellv  was  80 
much  swollen  that  he  could  not  take  any  food :  that  he  never  got  anything 
throu<rh  him  :  and  that  when  he  took  cikstor  oil  it  came  awav  withont 

•  •  •  •  •  •  *  m 

moving  his  bowels.  Nothing  unusual  cNmitl  be  discovered  in  the  state  of 
his  ab(h)minal  viscera. 

April  1. — Mentally  remains  the  s:inie  as  at  admission;  is  in  better 
b(Mlily  health:  works  on  fanu.  No  one  can  sfu'sik  to  him  or  a:^k  him  a 
(juestion  without  his  saying — "I  can't  get  aught  through  me.  AVill  yot 
give  me  some  me<licine  ?  I  am  about  burstiii."  His  bowels,  however, 
are  rc'Tularlv  move<l,  and  he  takes  his  food  fairly. 

July  1. — Little  change:  at  times  refuses  his  food,  saying  that  he  il 
''bunged  up." 

October  1. — A  short  time  n<ro  n*fused  his  fiMxl  for  three  davs,  and  had 
to  be  f<^l  once  with  the  stomacli-])ump. 

Little  change  is  reportt^l  to  have  taken  pla^-e  in  the  mental  or  physicil 
state  of  the  ]mtient  fnr  two  yi*ai*s  and  a  half,  when  he  had  again  on 
several  occasi<>ns  to  be  fe<l  with  tube,  uwing  tt)  his  persistent  starvation 
on  the  grouml  that  his  intestines  were  full.  During  1871,  on  sevenJ 
occasions,  he  ha<l  to  be  fe<l.  In  1S72  he  was  most  miserable  in  mind* 
frn|uently  contemplatnl  committing  suicide,  and  at  least  on  one  occasion 
attempteil  to  strangle  himself.      He  wanted  to  hang  himself   with  hii 

*  Journ.  Mi'iit.  SoiiMKH.'  tlaii.  1875. 
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braces,  and  on  several  occaHions  tore  his  rwtuni  and  anus  most  severely, 
thinking  that  this  passage  was  shut  up.  He  went  about  the  wards  shout- 
ing that  he  had  ''forty  days'  meat  in  his  belly,"  that  he  was  "bunged 
up,'*  etc. ;  and,  if  permitted,  would  spend  most  of  the  <lny  on  the  water- 
closet.  A  dose  of  medicine  always  produced  an  alvine  evacuation  of 
normal  color ;  but,  owing  to  the  patient's  dirty  habits,  and  the  practice 
which  he  said  he  was  forced  to,  and  which  he  teniied  '"howking  himself,'* 
the  form  of  his  stools  could  not  be  accurately  iu?certained.  During  this 
year  both  his  ears  became  slightly  swollen  (the  insane  ear),  then  shrank, 
and  became  much  misshapen. 

On  October  16,  1874,  having  gradually  got  weaker,  without  any 
marked  symptom  of  any  special  disease,  he  die<l.  Almost  his  last  words 
were  that  he  had  forty  days*  meat  in  his  belly. 

Autopsy — Head. — There  was  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  fluid 
under  the  membranes,  and  the  convolutions  were  considenibly  atrophied. 
Section  of  brain  showed  it  to  be  rather  softer  than  normal.  Sufficiently 
rich  in  puncta  in  some  parts ;  at  base  of  brain  it  presented  a  slightly 
reticulated  appearance'  from  atrophy  round  minute  vessels.  The  floors 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  were  studded  with  small  granulations. 

Guest. — In  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  at  its  outer  surface,  there 
was  a  large  vomica  containing  dark  gnunous  fluid,  and  on  the  pleural 
coat  of  the  lung  there  was,  outside  the  cavity,  some  de]K)sit  of  gray 
tubercle. 

Abdomen. — ^Liver  normal ;  duct  from  gall-bladder  and  pancreas 
patent.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  thin 
bile.  Stomach  normals-contained  some  food ;  small  intestine  normal 
through  its  course ;  large  intestine  containcnl  a  considenil)le  amount  of 
rather  hard  yellow  fwes.  The  large  intestine,  fifty  iiirlies  from  the 
caput  esecum,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  liad 
a  very  constricted  part  three  inches  in  extent  Jin<l  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
"in  diameter.  Above  the  stricture  tlie  gut  was  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  portion  of  gut  below  this  to  the  anus  was  normal  in  calil)re. 

A.  ().     Admitted  June  22,  1S68,  jet.  Gl.     No  other  liereditary  pre- 
disposition as  far  as  known,  except  that  he  is  a  brother  of  A.  N.     No 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  attack.     He  is  state<l  to  have  })ecn  insane 
for  two  months;  previously  he  liad  been  a  steady,  liard-working  man. 
The  first  mental  symptoms  noticed  were  great  (hilness,  hypochondriacal 
fancies ;  latterly  he  ha<l  become  woi*se — very  UK'lancholic  and  suici<lal. 
He  complaine<l  much  of  ab<loniinal  discomfort,  indigestion,  and  costive- 
ness.     On  admi.«?sion  he  was  found  to  be  a  middle-sized  man,  old-lookin*^ 
for  his  age;   his   tongue  clean.     Temperature  1»T^.     Piilsc  GO.     Skin 
and  conjunctiva^  slightly  tinged  yellow.     Bronchitic  rAlcs  heard  over 
both    lungs.      Abd<miinal   viscera  seemed  nomial.      Men  tall  v   was  most 
dull  and  miserable,  wringing  his  hands,  complaining  that   lie  can  get 
*' nothing  through  him,"  that  his  **  Ik'IIv  is  much  swollen,"  wishing  him- 
self  dead,  saying  that  he  should  be  hanged,  etc. 

July  3d. — Patient  has  been  most  miserable  and  dull  since  admission  ; 
if  permitte<\,  would  spend  most  of  the  day  on  the  w;it(?r-closet,  trying  to 

defecate,  and,  even  after  his  bowels  have  b(H*n  cleared  out  by  the  action 

of  medicine,  persists  that  they  are  full,  that  he  needs  medicine,  and. 
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thou^^h  not  so  noisy  as  his  brother,  fro<*s  about  iromplaining.  in  almost 
the  same  words,  that  ho  is  "buii^reil  uj>/*  etc. 

He  continue<l  in  the  wretche<l  mental  state  ik»scribed  up  to  (Jctober. 
18U1».  He  ha<l  ]»een  treatcnl  with  ve;retabk»  tonics  an<l  blue  pill,  frequenilj 
repeater  1,  as  it  had  bt*en  notice<l  that  liita  stools  were  clay-colored ;  and  h.« 
his  bowels  were  very  costive,  aperient  nicMlicine  had  been  given  him  at 
intervals.  He  retiistHl  his  ftx)d  entirely  on  the  17th  of  October,  saying 
he  was  goin*;  to  burst,  he  was  so  full  that  he  could  get  nothing  throash 
hiui,  etc.  He  was  fed  twice  a  day  with  the  stomach-pump  up  to  the 
24th  of  <  K'tober,  when,  owing  to  his  most  exhausted  state,  his  straggling 
to  resist  the  fiH.^ing,  and  es|Hrially  his  having  almost  died  from  suffoca- 
tion by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  his  throat  during  paroxysms  of 
coughing  while  being  fetl,  it  was  deemeil  unsife  longer  to  feed  him. 
EnenuLs  were  given  him  several  times  a  <lay,  and  small  quantities  of 
liquid  ftXNl  were  taken  bv  the  m<aith.     He  siink,  and  died  ou  November 

Autopsy — IIkad. — The  whole  brain  was  very  (edematous.  Fornix 
almost  diffluent,  and  corpus  callosum  of  ImuIi  sides  extremely  soft.  The 
optic  thalamus  of  the  left  side  was  in  a  m<»re  softentMl  state  than  the  right 
The  cerebellum  was  abnonnally  soft  and  (edematous. 

Ciii->T. — The  lower  portion  of  the  lung  was  much  congestetl,  and  con- 
tained innumerable  small  iH)ints  of  tubercular  de{M)sit.  The  lower  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  was  congi*sttML  and  full  of  minute  points  of  tuberculir 
deposit ;  its  upper  lobe  was  slightly  c(»ngestiMl,  and  nmtaineil  a  few  de- 
posits of  tubeivle. 

AiJDOMKN*. — Liver  slightly  dark  in  coh>r,  otherwise  ap[)eared  normal; 
gtill-bla<lder  very  sunill  :ind  shrunken,  its  walls  wen«  very  much  thickened, 
it  containe<i  a  little  black  bile.  The  gall-bladder  and  pancreas  had  fef' 
arate  ducts  entering  the  duod(>nuin.  that  from  the  |»ancreas  entering 
lowest.  The  duct  from  the  ga11-blad<ler  was  not  jMitent  at  it^i  termina- 
tion ;  it  cikKmI  in  a  cul-<le-sac  of  tlu»  intestinal  wall.  The  wall  of  the- 
intestine  was  thickeniMl  at  this  ])art,  and  lo()kiHl  like  an  ulcer  inside  of 
the  intestine. 

These  cju<es  show  that  different  kinds  «)f  alj^lominal  distrt*ss  and  dis- 
turbed alimentation  may  <*xeite  the  same  delusion.  Extreme  i*onstipatioD 
cxistcil  in  both  castas,  but  from  quite  different  causi»s — ^mechanicaL  ob- 
struction in  the  one,  and  lack  of  bile  in  the  other.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  neither  constipated  bowels,  nor  lack  of  bile,  nor  mechanical  ofastmo- 
tion,  is  nircessarilv  followed  bv  such  mental  delusitms.  For  these  we  need 
something  else,  viz.,  brain  convolutions  ])re<lis{>osiHl  to  disordered  actios 
which  results  in  a  mental  misinterjiretation  of  real  pain  or  organic  di^ 
comfort :  and  in  tliose  two  brotlieix  thoudi  their  familv  historv  was  an- 
known,  that  cause  of  the  insanity  was  no  doubt  present  in  the  shape  of  i 
here<litarj'  neurosis.  (.)ne  is  justifit^d  in  thinking  that  both  causes  woe 
nee<led  to  province  tlie  result  in  those  men,  who  might  have  died  reputedly 
sane  but  for  the  abihmiinal  diseases  which  «M»nverte<l  the  heredity  fromi 
potentiality  into  an  actual  disonler.  It  will  be  obsi»r^'ed  that  the  bnii 
in  both  cases  presented  signs  of  «»rganie  degeneration. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  special  tendency  for  abdominal  and  cardiac  injuM^ 
and  diseases  to  Ix'  accompanied  by  mental  dejiression  or  a  sense  of 
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mfort,  which  is  the  opposite  of  tlie  feeling  of  general  well-being  and 

lie  satis&ction. 

le  two  following  are  eases  where  an  organic  lesion  was  found  after 

I,  that  had  evidently  determined  the  character  of  the  delusion  : 

le  first  was  a  case  of  visceral  melancholia,  beginning  a8  simple 

Qcholia,  then  expressing  religious  delusions,  then  visceral  delusions ; 

oesophagus*/*  refusal  of  food;  forcible  feeding;  death;  intestine 
^  and  scybala  found  almost  obstructing  bowel. 
.  P.,  aet.  68.  Disposition  lively,  social,  cheerfiil.  Habits  active  and 
itrious.  Two  previous  attacks  of  melancholia ;  one  lasted  about  two 
s ;  treated  at  home,  and  by  change  of  residence.  Paternal  aunt  died 
le.  Exciting  cause  not  known.  First  symptoms :  change  of  dispo- 
1  and  habits,  depression,  inactivity,  apathy,  sleeplessness  (treated 

morphia).  Recent  symptoms:  deep  depression,  despair,  religious 
(ions,  e.  g.,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  that  she  had  committed 
[ipardonable  sin ;  restless ;  sleepless ;  no  attempt  at  suicide.  Dura- 
of  attack :  two  months. 

1  admission,  great  depression,  taciturnity,  and  delusions  as  to  her 
^oal  state.  She  was  quite  coherent  and  free  from  excitement, 
cry  good.  Physical  condition  poor.  Nervous  system  and  thoracic 
stbdominal  organs  apparently  healthy.     Appetite  good.     She  slept 

for  nine  nights,  getting  no  moi*phia,  and  missing  it  very  much. 

sufficient  food.  Was  quiet,  reserved,  and  depressed ;  thought  her 
a  hopeless  one.  Considerable  improvement  occurred  at  first,  and 
greater  depression  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  case,  the 
ions  now  assuming  the  visceral  character.  Became  restless,  excited, 
ntractable.  Said  she  could  not  live,  and  tried  to  strangle  herself, 
sed  her  food  because  she  s;ii<l  she  had  no  gullet.  Grew  steadily 
3.  Abdomen  full,  and  a  tumor  was  diagnosed.  Persistently  refused 
Had  to  be  fed  with  nose-tube  thrice  daily,  and  very  frecjuently 
ted  the  meal.  Bowels  had  been  obstinately  constipated ;  laxatives 
enemata  being  employed,  caused  unformed  evacuations.  Breath 
ne  extremely  offensive,  mouth  covered  with  sordes.  Died  six 
hs  from  beginning  of  attack,  and  four  months  and  one  week  after 
$sion  to  the  Asylum. 

JTOPSY. — Beyond  very  slight  atrophy  of  the  gray  matter,  there  was 
pparent  brain  disease.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  were 
by,  with  the  exception  of  the  intestines.  The  intestinal  walls  were 
ly  distended  at  different  part^,  the  large  intestine  being  particularly 
fected.  In  the  large  intestine  huge  masses  of  hard  fecal  matter 
found,  which  must  have  been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  judging 

their  appearance  and  the  amount  of  irritation  set  u])  in  the  intestinal 
L  On  several  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter  thwe  were 
:y  considerable  extrava,sations  of  blood  and  traces  of  inflammatory 
>n.  One  huge  mass  of  fecal  matter  seemed  to  block  up  the  external 
ce  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

fortunately  all  such  cases  do  not  temiinate  in  death,  nor  are  they  all 
ompanied  by  organic  disease  or  obstruction  of  the  viscera.  Most  of 
sm  are  incurable,  and  yet  after  death  we  find  no  organic  <lisease  to 
count  for  the  symptoms  during  life.     Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  the 
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greater  nuinhor  of  the  typiail  e&ses.  As  the  nn<ult  of  a  statistical  inquiry 
into  tills  form  of  insanitv,  takinjr  all  the  cases  I  had  notes  of,  I  arrived 
at  the  following  results.  In  the  first  i»luce,  out  of  the  visceral  cases  only 
one-fifth  completely  recoveretl,  a  few  niakin;jra  partial  recfn'cry,  the  acute 
uiisery  and  the  delusi«>ns  ]»2L<sing  ofl^.  but  some  depression  and  some 
enfeeblement  <»f  mind  remain  in  (^.  Of  those  who  recovered  sevnal 
relapseii  into  the  ssime  mental  state  at  ohler  periods  of  life,  and  then 
remaine<l  incurable.  Another  fact  in  reiranl  to  this  disease  came  out  in 
the  statistics,  viz.,  that  every  typical  ca<e  wa.s  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  ca^es  in  which  there  was  no  ori^inic  disease  found  after  deatk, 
had  bet*n  characterizes  1  by  a  tendency  to  a  sort  of  pa&**ive  diarrhoea  during 
the  later  sta;;es  of  the  dis»ise,  the  best  cure  for  which  I  alwavs  found  to 
be  the  recumbent  iK)sition.  It  seemeil  to  be  a  diarrha^a  from  deficioit 
motor  innervation  of  the  bowels — a  sort  of  alimentary  atony.  This  wm 
usually  accompanied  by  tissue  wasting  throughout  the  bo<ly,  a  low  tem- 
perature, an  incapacity  to  n^sist  cold,  a  blue  chilly  state  of  the  extremities, 
and  a  ten  dene  v  to  con  ;'est  ions,  tubercles,  and  low  inflammations.  In 
fact,  such  conditions  si*em  the  natural  tennination  of  life  in  such  cases; 
or  intercurrent  diseases  engenderi><l  by  those  con<Iitions,  such  as  bronchitis, 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  gangrene  of  lungs,  etc. 

The  following  is  another  very  good  example  of  this  important  and 
troublesome  class  of  ca^^'s,  there  being  present  delusional  melancholia, 
caused  by  exiiaustion  from  over-work,  the  delusions  being  that  all  animal ' 
food  given  was  human  Hesh,  ami  was  poison  :  with  refusal  of  food.  Two 
attacks — first  rci-overeil  from  with  i)erfect  mental  capacity  for  hard  woik: 
second  attack  ending  in  <Ieath. 

A.  Q.,  ivt.  oO.  At  first  attack,  which  consisted  of  mental  depression 
and  delusions  that  his  foo<l  was  '"niw  human  flesh,"  so  that  he  would  not 
take  it,  he  lost  over  two  stones  in  two  nKmths  the  disease  had  lasted 
before  he  was  placed  under  treatment  in  the  Asylum.  The  cause  had 
been  mental  anxietv  ami  over-work.  an«l  no  hereditv  was  admitted. 
The  strauire  fancies  of  some  melancholies  were  well  illustrated  bv  his 
imagining  that  the  arrow  on  the  ]»aper  in  the  crown  of  his  hat  had  been 
put  there  to  indicate  that  he  would  be  put  in  a  dark  coal-cellar  if  he  did 
not  eat  arrr)wroot  I  lie  also  believ«Ml  his  food  was  poisoned:  and  he 
would  not  use  the  water-clost-t,  as  lie  imagined  it  would  interfere  with  the 
dniinage.  II<*  had  rohl  hands  nntl  fret  ;  his  skin  was  blue  and  cold;  he 
lost  his  big  toe-nail  from  a  rliilblain  :  and  ho  had  a  boil  on  his  face.  He 
pointiMl  to  all  tlie>e  things  in  ]inM)f  of  his  delusion  that  he  had  lieen 
poisoneil.  He  had  <».\aliiria.  and  liis  bowt-ls  wrre  costive.  He  was  fed 
well,  got  stimulanrs  and  frrsli  air.  and  gainnl  in  weight  :  but  in  seven 
months  from  the  Ix'tiinnintr  «>f  \i\>  illne»  he  would  still  take  no  interest 
in  anvthiii''  but  tlu*  state  nf  his  bowels.  In  al>out  a  vear  fi:^>m  the 
beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  nroveml  froui  his  depri*ssion,  and  had 
got  rid  of  his  delusi«nis,  and  he  was  stn»ng  and  stout.  In  eighteen 
months  lie  was  fli»ing  an  enornitMis  pnifessional  business,  implying  tte 

freatt^t  mental  straiti,  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  intellectual  abilitT* 
le  did  so  for  eight  years,  and  then   the  sym])tonis.  mental  luid  bodil^i 
that  I  have  described  eame  on  again,  and  he  ha«l  to  be  placeil  und^ 
treatment  in  the  Asylimi.     This  time  he  was  over  sixty.     He  was  mot^ 
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(I :  he  ^4llOwe(l  marked  signs  of  artorial  degeneration  ;  his  jinistate 

rged,  and  his  urine  troubletl  him  both  ]>y  retention  and  ineonti- 

dift'erent  times;  he  was  seareely  a]»U»  to  speak  above  a  whisper; 

is  gait,  attitude,  and  njovements  he  gave  the  imprc*ssion  ot*  an 

In  si)ite  of  every  treatment — tonie,  nerve-stimulant,  fattening, 

ulant — he  grew  woi-se.      He  was  compelle<l  to  take  enougli  food, 

id  not  fatten  him.     He  was  constantly  troubled  with  a  mild 

L,  and  heeoUld  not  always  keep  himself  clean.     Whenever  in  any 

insanity  the  patient  persistently  jiasses  urine,  and  especially 

his  clothes  or  be<l,  it  is  a  batl  sign  on  the  whole.     It  appears  to 

ways  a  profoundly  diseased  interference  with  the  radical  instincts 

The  only  exception  to  this  bad  prognosis  i'vxnn  this  cause  is 
happens  in  acute  delirious  mania  and  in  stupor.  The  pati<>nt 
oved  home,  and  gradually  sank  in  about  nine  months  from  the 
2  of  his  second  attack. 

I  case  shows  that  the  morbiil  brain  action,  the  tro])hic  jmndysis, 
J  visceral  derangement  and  its  exaggerated  mental  n*presentation, 
e  rect)vert?d  from.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  liability  to  return 
decadence  of  function  and  de^enenition  of  tissue  of  a<lvancini: 
{  wre  shall  see  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  climacteric  period  and 
cteristic  mental  disease,  the  great  physiological  crisis  has  much 
h  such  a  case.  Medicine,  rt»st,  food,  fresh  air,  nursing,  physio- 
onditions  of   life,   can  do  much,   but   they   cannot  arrest   the 

to  dejith  inherent  in  tissue,  an<l  organ,  and  organism,  when 
lointcd  time  of  living  has  run. 

could  connect  the  visci'nd  delusions  and  depressions  in  every 
I  visceral  lesions,  as  in  the  cases  of  A.  N.,  A.  ().,  and  A.  P..  we 
lace  them  in  the  clinical  chissifieatinn  as  viscend  insanity.  As 
»t  vet  say  there  is  anv  viscend  iesinn  nr  disorder  at  all  in  many 
but  merely  a  <lelusion  that  then*  is,  J  have  simply  described  the 
lets  in  rcirard  to  them,  and  av<»ide<l  a  now  "form  (»f  insanity." 
Ilowing  was  a  complicated  cnse  of  delusional  melancholia,  with 
al  and  many  ]>eripheral  causes  of  irritation  ;in<l  exhaustion,  vi/., 
nis  tumor  of  the  mi<Mle  lobe  of  brain,  disease  t»f  kidneys,  liver, 
etc. 

A.,  ;et.  '){^,  a  lady  of  guod  education,  cheerful  and  frank  dispo- 
mestic  and  imiustrious  habits,  who  had  enjoyed  ;:oi)d  lie:dth.  and 
iinily  of  several  chibln^n.  Teuijiennni  nt  not  neurotic.  No 
y  predisposition  to  insanity.  l*redisp(tsing  c:iM>e  of  nttack 
o  be  domestic  iinxictv.  sind  n  sudden  ;iljirni  of  {'iw.  Had  ]»ern 
r  in  llesli,  a])petite,  and  >trenirtli  beinre  mental  attack,  but  became 
[  some  weeks  before  adnii>sion,  and  soon  became  posscs>e(l  with 
ion  that  she  was  very  wicked,  that  slic  had  .>v])hilis.  and  would 
>se  round  her.  She  refused  fond,  was  slec]»less.  and  imagined 
lo  ]»as.sige  in  her  ])owcls. 
mission  there  was  extreme  dciuessjon  :   savs  she  i>  very  wicked, 

1  •  • 

as  sy])hilis,  and  is  not   fit   to  Ix?  here.      Has  an  anxious,  wnm, 

ex^tression  of  face.      Cannot   be  interesti'd    in  anvlhinLr  <»uiside 

Moniory   seems   fairly   irood.       Is    coherent,    and    can    an>wrr 

\^\  vers' thin ;  color  very  bad.      Has  enlargement  of  tiic  thvroitl 
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brxlv,  \«-itIi  proiiiiiKMit  ey  el  tails.  No  [lanily^is  or  anaesthesia.  Tongae 
ftli^rhtlv  cimtinl.  I^jwels  very  eostivt*.  I*uls*e  8H,  weak.  Temperature 
l*S.:i°.  Patient  was  onlortHl  a  inni*-— <juinine  anil  hydrochloric  add — 
und  to  have  two  glasst^s  of  sherry  ikily,  with  go<Hl  nursing,  and  plenty  of 
ejisilv  di;restiNl  fiMnl  and  fresli  air. 

For  a  time  patient  showinl  a  sliglit  iinpntvement,  hut  thi^t  proved  veir 
temporary,  and  tlie  melancholic  omdition  became  aggravated.  She  slept 
badly,  (K*easionally  having  a  g^Kxi  night,  but  generally  being  restleas. 
with  broken,  disturbeil  sleep.  The  apf>etite  was  much  impaired,  patient 
taking  very  little  f<H)d,  and  ultiniatelv  refusing  food  altogether,  so  that 
on  one  <x*easion  she  had  to  be  fiMl  with  the  stomach-pump.  The  tongue 
was  clwm,  but  dry  :  the  l>owels  were  costive,  and  had  to  be  regulated  by 
occasional  doses  of  cninjHHind  licorice  |N»wder  and  other  a[>erients.  Patient 
had  a  pinche<l,  anxious  expression  of  faci%  and  lost  flesh.  Mentally  she 
was  in  a  condition  of  grt*iit  depression,  with  numerous  delusions  of  a 
melancholic  character.  She  fancie<l  that  she  was  lost  to  all  etemitr, 
that  she  had  miscondiicteii  herself  in  youth,  and  that  she  was  now  suffer- 
ing irom  a  disease  which  she  had  contracte<l  at  that  time ;  that  she  had 
ruineil  her  husband  and  family,  and  that  there  was  no  place  for  her  at 
home  at  all.  Along  with  this  there  was  considerable  enfeeblemoit  of 
mind ;  she  was  childish,  tpierulous.  and  unreasoning  in  her  conduct;  and 
her  power  of  attention  and  her  memory  were  much  impaired,  especiallj 
as  to  recent  events.  Af\er  bavin;:  been  in  the  asvlum  for  weeks,  die 
would  maintain  that  it  was  onlv  one  lon^;  dav  since  she  came;  she  eom- 
plaineil  that  the  days  never  came  to  an  end,  and  that  she  was  oompdled 
to  take  an  extraonlinary  nund>er  of  nicids  in  esich  day.  This  perveraion 
of  the  sense  of  time  and  number  is  not  uncommon  in  melancholia.  Whn 
asked  to  go  to  <linner,  she  would  querulously  reply  that  it  was  not  half 
an  hour  since  she  had  taken  breakfitst.  She  showed  little  interest  ia 
what  passed  around  her ;  could  be  got  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  wmk 
or  amusements,  but  was  always  harping  upon  her  own  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  in  conversation  giving  rea«ly  expression  to  her  delusions.  She 
was  very  disinclincnl  to  take  the  u>ual  o|a*n-air  exercise,  and  would  meet 
the  doctor  on  his  morning  visit  with  the  constant  recjuest  that  she  shooU 
be  allowcHl  to  remain  in  the  parlor,  as  she  was  t«)o  weak  to  walk.  When 
com])elled  to  go  out.  she  thought  that  she  was  being  treated  unkindly, 
and  this  idesi  at  tiuH^s  almost  amt)unt<*d  to  a  delusion  that  she  was  per 
secute<l  bv  the  attendants :  and  when  visite<l  bv  her  friends  she  would 
fre<|uently  make  ungrountliMl  comitlaints  against  them. 

With  occasional  slight  variations  from  time  to  time,  patient's  mental 
condition  during  the  winter  continued  much  the  same  as  that  noted  above 
^lepression  and  enRTblement,  with  delusions  of  a  melancholic  type. 
Hut  during  all  this  time  her  ] physical  health  was  steadily  deterioratins; 
she  t<M)k  her  fixMl  ba<IIy,  aitd  only  with  much  coaxing  (though  ue 
stomach-pump  did  not  again  rnpiire  to  be  useil) ;  she  was  restlese^  at 
nights ;  the  bowels  were*  still  costive  more  or  less.  There  were  grert 
emaciation,  a  slightly  jaundiceil  tint  of  the  cimjunctiva,  and  a  markedly 
cachec^tie  appearance,  such  as  to  make  one  at  once  suspect  that  the  patienl 
might  be  laboring  under  organic,  and  possibly  malignant,  disease.  Ftoh 
time  to  time  repeateil  physical  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomtt 
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was  made,  with  the  object  of  detecting  any  organic  disease  that  might 
exist,  but  no  evidence  of  such  disease  could  be  found.  Beyond  frequently 
containing  a  very  large  quantity  of  urates,  the  urine,  indeed,  usually 
showed  nothing  abnormal.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination of  the  organs,  as  the  patient  complained  bitterly  whenever  she 
was  touched,  and  her  statements  as  to  the  parts  in  which  she  felt  pain  or 
tenderness  on  pressure  could  not  be  relied  on.  Great  oedematous  swelling 
appeared  in  the  feet,  and  gradually  extended  up  the  legs.  The  pulse 
became  small  and  very  thready,  and  latterly  could  sometimes  scarcely 
be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  bowels  at  this  time  were  much  more  regular 
than  previously,  and  the  stools  more  natural  in  appearance.  Patient 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  ultimately  sank,  a  year  after  admission. 

Autopsy. — Body  much  emaciated ;  extensive  bed-sore  over  sacrum. 

Brain. — Vessels  at  base  atheromatous.  Vertex  healthy  looking. 
There  was  a  tumor,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  growing  from  the  upper  part 
of  petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  and 
attached  to  the  inner  table  of  the  bone,  which  was  somewhat  softened. 
The  tumor  was  encysted  in  the  brain  matter,  but  not  attached  to  it,  lying 
Quite  free  in  a  cup-sha()ed  cavity.  The  contiguous  brain  substance  was 
flattened  out  and  somewhat  soft;ened. 

The  cancerous  mass,  on  microscopic  examination,  was  found  to  consist 
of  small  cells  lying  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate  stroma,  although  much 
resembling  brain  matter,  but  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  absence  of 
the  characteristic  larger  brain  cells  of  the  gray  matter.  The  brain  was 
softened  near  the  tumor,  and  very  anaemic. 

Abdomex. — There  were  several  small  secondary  masses  of  cancer  at 
the  pyloric  end  of  stomach,  the  orifice  of  wliich  wjis  constricte<l.  No 
secondary  cancer  in  liver,  kidneys,  glands,  or  other  organs.  The  splenic 
artery  was  enormously  tortuous  and  dilated.  Liver  w;is  fatty,  with 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  its  arteries  and  bile-ducts,  and  considerable 
increase  of  fibrous  tissue  round  thcra.  The  fibrous  tissue  round  the  bile- 
ducts  was  deeply  sUiined  with  bile  even  to  the  smallest  duct. 

KiDXEYS. — Kight  kidney  full  of  very  lar;^e  cysts;  substance  otlierwise 
normal.  Left  kidney  had  marked  cystic  degeneration.  Tlie  renal  sub- 
stance was  almost  gone,  its  place  being  taken  by  uunii>ers  of  cysts,  many 
of  them  containino:  dark  fetid  fluid  matter. 

In  regjird  to  the  duration  of  each  of  the  distinct  <liseases,  the  only 
guides  one  has  in  forming  an  opinion  are  the  pathological  appearances 
after  death.  Not  one  of  them  produced  unecjuivocal  symptoms  during 
life  by  which  they  could  have  been  certainly  diagnosed,  or  their  course 
determined.  The  cystic  condition  of  kidiiev  seemed  undoubtedlv  to  liave 
been  the  first  departure  from  health.  But  then,  on  admission,  it  did  not 
cause  albuminuria,  <cdema,  or  any  other  symptoms  referable  to  renal 
diseases.  It  was  only,  in  fiict,  within  two  months  of  <leath  that  this  Wiis 
so.  The  contraction  at  the  pyloric  orificie  of  the  stomach  must  have 
existed  some  time,  but  there  are  no  data  for  saying  how  long.  There  is 
feir  reason,  however,  for  connecting  this  with  the  loss  in  tlesh,  falling  oft 
in  appetite,  and  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  came  on  a  few  months  before  the  insanity.     The  liver  had  clearly 
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been  disordered  in  its  iiinetions ;  and  obstruction  of  its  dncts  had  been 
suspected  by  us  during  her  disease,  and  the  urine  examined  for  bile,  just 
a  trace  being  once  found  in  it.  In  fact,  1  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  ob- 
struction of  its  ducts,  from  the  mental  symptoms  being  similar  to  those 
of  A.  N.  and  A.  0.  (pp.  74  and  75). 

The  cancerous  tumor  of  the  brain  had  been  utterly  unsuspected,  and 
had  produced  no  symptoms  discoverable  whatever,  either  sensory  or 
motor.  Such  a  tumor  as  that,  I  cannot  imagine  would  have  grown  to 
such  a  size  within  the  skulK  where  there  is  so  little  room  for  ready  ex- 
pansion,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  and  probably  it  took  a  longer  time 
than  that.  My  experience  of  such  tumors  would  lead  me  to  say  that  its 
duration  was  over  a  year. 

The  cause  of  death  in  this  case  was  really  the  exhaustion  and  fiulure 
of  bodily  nutrition,  caused  by  the  presence  of  all  the  diseases  and  morbid 
states  of  mind  and  body.  Iheir  combined  evil  effects  had  reached  that 
point  which  was  incompatible  with  life. 

The  mental  symptoms  were  from  the  beginning,  in  many  respects,  of 
that  type  of  melancholia  which  has  been  associated  with  disorders  or 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  cry  of  the  organism  for  suitable 
nutriment,  which  is  revealed  to  consciousness  as  appetite,  was  quite 
abolished,  and  there  was  instead,  at  one  time,  a  strong  repugnance  to 
food.  Digestion  was  impaired.  There  were  clearly  strong  feelings  of 
organic  discomfort  after  eating.  The  bowels  were  very  costive,  and  her 
delusions  exaggerated  their  costiveness  into  months  between  each  move- 
ment. Her  abdomen  and  abdominal  muscles  felt  hard  and  stretched. 
The  hypersesthesia  she  had  was  referred  for  the  most  part  to  her  bowds. 
With  all  this  there  was  extreme  emaciation,  though  plenty  of  nourishment 
was  taken  into  the  stomach. 

I  think  one  may  confidently  refer  the  direct  cause  of  the  special  delu- 
sions in  all  those  cases  to  a  disordered  working  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain  which  presides  over  the  function  of  alimentation  ;  and,  secondarily, 
to  a  disordered  working  of  the  organic  nerve  ganglia  that  so  abound  m 
the  abdomen — the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  the  semilunar  and 
visceral  ganglia,  and  the  small  nerve  ganglia  in  the  coats  of  the  bowek. 
Ferrier  tliinks  that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  the  seat  of  the 
organic  brain  functions,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  middle  lobes  arc  yet  quite  unappropriatetl  as  to  special 
functions.  It  may  be  that  their  functions  arc  tliose  of  presiding  over 
and  regulating  alimentation  and  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  normal  food  appetitc^s  in  so  many  diseases  and  states  of  dis- 
ordereil  health,  and  their  perversion  in  other  instances,  is  unknown,  but, 
beyond  a  doubt,  we  must  refer  many  of  them  to  some  central  cause  in  the 
brain.  The  whole  of  A.  Q.  A.*s  case  was  interesting  from  there  being 
disease  in  the  brain  which  probably  caused  the  melancholia,  and  disease 
in  the  abdominal  viscera  which  detennined  its  special  character  and  its 
delusions. 

In  two  very  markeil  visceral  cases  of  melancholia,  with  delusions  of  no 
stomach  and  intense  repugnance  to  foml,  I  have  had  the  semilunar,  and 
many  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  plexus  taken  out, 
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hardcnixl,  and  out  iiit«)  scrtioiis,  ami  exaniiiicd  them  iiiicroscdpically,  and 
in  botli  eases  I  fi)iin<l  tlie  niTvoi-i'lls  niarkodly  iK'^en^M-ated,  .-itrophitMl,  and 
pigmentetl  (sec  Plate  VIl.,  Fi;^.  1).  Some  of  the  eells  had  ahnost  dis;ip- 
peared,  and  very  few  of  them  in  any  of  tht-se  sections  were  normal. 
Whatever  are  tlie  jireeise  funetions  of  those  ;r«in;j^lia,  heyond  a  <loubt  they 
could  not  have  been  properly  perfonne<l  by  those  dist-ased  eells. 

The  tlelusions  refer  to  elw^trieity  or  some  sueh  imaginary  source  of 
annoyance  in  a  lari^eninul)er  of  instances,  as  in  tliis  case,  wliii^li  recovered : 

A.  li.,  jet.  44:  education  avera;^e.  I)isj»osition  reserved,  unsocial, 
suspicious,  gnf'ping;  habits  steady  and  industrious.  One  previous 
attack  of  depr<.*ssion  with  delusions  lasting  a  month :  treated  and  (!ured 
by  travel  and  rest;  no  insanity  in  fauiily.  Kxcitin*^  cause:  over-work 
and  business  anxiety.  Attack  has  lasted  one  month,  tht)u<rh  be  bad 
been  dull  before,  liecame  restless  and  sleepless ;  lost  appetite ;  very 
depressed  ;  threatened  violence  to  himself;  was  very  suspicious,  and  abso- 
lutely possessed  with  the  delusion  that  an  electric  battery  wiis  at  work  in 
his  house  acting  on  him,  and  causin<;  ])ain  and  sleeplessness,  On  admis- 
sion, great  depression  shown  in  ex])ression.  Ian<;ua<^e,  and  behavior. 
Talks  all  the  time  about  peo])h^  working  on  him  with  an  ele<*trio  battery 
in  his  bed,  and  that  enemies  are  conspiring  to  ruin  him.  <jreneral  health 
weak;  condition  p<K)r;  tongue  foul;  bowels  costive:  con  junctivje  yellow; 
muades  flabby.  For  a  week  after  a»hnission  he  remaine<l  extremely 
depressed,  reserved,  full  of  the  battery  delusions,  and  suspicious,  and 
dqpt  very  little.  Under  light  digestible  food  ami  milk,  tonics,  podophyllin 
e?eiy  night,  fresh  air,  and  constant  companionship,  he  im[)rove<l  steadily, 
became  more  cheeiiiil  and  sociable,  talked  less  of  the  delusions,  slept 
betler,  and  had  a  good  af)petite.  Within  three  months  be  was  able  to 
live  in  one  of  the  detached  houses:  and  in  two  nmntlis  more  he  was  dis- 
charged recovcreil,  having  gained  a  stone  and  a  half  in  weight,  looking 
fresh,  and  mentally  (juite  happy.  During  n-covery  he  passrd  through 
the  common  cnou;rh  sta;re  of  belief  in  theexistenct;  of  the  hattcrv  at  «)ne 
Ume,  though  he  saitl  it  was  not  worked  on  him  then.  After  comj)lett» 
recovery  he  laughed  at  th*^  whole  idea  as  being  a  niorbiil  i'aney  :  but  he 
said  his  .sensations  had  been  most  un  com  fort  a  hie,  tiiat  he  usetl  to  feel 
sudden  pains,  to  twitch  and  jerk  and  jumj)  np  in  ])ed,  and  had  imagined 

those  motor  and  sensory  ikmtous  svmptoms  meant  that  he  was  \vorke<l  on 

»  •      i 

by  a  battery.  The  jjathologieal  e.\planati«ni  of  tJuMU  is  no  doubt  this, 
that  through  brain  disorder  or  j)eripheral  disease,  neuralgic  and  ]»ervt'rted 
sensations  are  felt,  and  their  meaning  misinierprettMl  by  the  <lisordered 
intellectual  centres,  whi<*h  are  at  the  time  n'»i  in  a  condition  to  be  aiVeettMl 
by  evidence,  or  capable  of  reasoning  rightly.  I  on<-e  had  ati  epileptic 
patient  who,  at  times  after  the  regular  fi:<.  useil  to  twitcli  in  her  liiid>s, 
and  who  would  point  to  the  twiichings  (that  were  evidently  accompanied 
by  pain)  and  say — "'Tjook  how  it  work>  on  me,"  meaning  that  some  ou!- 
was  electrifviniT  her.  Such  (b'lusion«»  of  annovanee  r)r  bein«^  worked  oi 
bv  electricity,  majrnetism,  or  unseen  airein-v,  if  thev  last  lonir,  while  tlif 
depression  abat<.*s,  an^  very  unfav<iial'Ie  as  regards  proixn^^is.  Ibit.  >» 
Ion""  as  there  is  distinct  dei)res>ion.  of  which  the>e  <lelusions  are  an 
accompaniment,  the  case  should  be  lu'ld  to  be  curable,  and  treate(l  as  sueh 
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There  is  a  popular  notion  that  religious  cases  of  melancholia  are  rerj 
un&vorable.  It  is  meant  that  ca.sei»  viiih  intense  despondencj  as  to  their 
religious  condition,  and  delusions  as  to  their  eternal  damnation, — ^as  to 
having  committed  an  unpsirdonable  sin,  having  offended  the  Holy  Ghofit, 
having  led  most  wicked  livi»s  that  will  never  he  forgiven,  having  failed  to 
instruct  their  children  pro])erly  in  religious  truths,  Iiaving  caused  much 
sin  in  others  by  their  example,  having  neglecteil  the  senices  of  religion, 
having  been  hyiKK'rites  and  impure  in  heart  and  motive  while  professing 
Christianity,  and  kept  up  religious  ap[>earances  so  as  to  deceive  the 
world,  being  possessed  by  the  devil,  etc., — that  such  cases  never  get  welL 
Ho  doubt  there  are  some  bad  cases  of  religious  delusional  melancholia, 
and  such  patients  are  apt  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  those  who  see 
them.  In  reference  to  them,  the  religious  superstitions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  to  diabolic  iK)SKession  still  cling  in  the  i>opuIar  mind.  Thej  are 
always  taken  to  the  clergy  first  for  comfort  and  spiritual  help.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line,  too,  between  them  and  the  religious  ''conviction 
of  sin'*  and  doubt  and  depression  which,  acconling  to  many  systems  of 
theological  belief,  are  a  noniial  part  of  the  individual  religious  life. 
John  Bunyan's  prolonged  depression  and  '"darkness,**  which  Is  accepted 
by  many  as  a  nonual  religious  expiTience,  having  no  connection  wnat- 
ever  with  mental  disease,  is  sufficiently  like  some  of  the  cases  to  cause 
a  fei^ling  of  confusion  about  them.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  called 
by  special  names — JJe monomania,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that 
the  religious  instinct  of  man  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  central 
parts  of  his  psychological  constitution,  and  is  often  cultivated  and  devd- 
opcnl  from  childhood  in  a  way  that  few  of  his  other  faculties  are;  so  that, 
when  pervertt»d,  it  causes  intense  general  emotional  disturbance.  These 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  general  idesi  that  the  prognosis  in 
religious  insanity  is  bad.  liut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  untrue.  A 
very  large  number  of  cases  of  melancholia  have  a  religious  element 
in  them,  and  it  certainly  does  not  prevent  them  from  getting  better. 
The  following  is  an  exanij)le : 

A.  S.,  let.  2\).  Disposition  clu^^rful.  Habits  industrious.  Comes  of 
an  excitable,  eccentric  faniil v.  Cause  of  her  illnes>  ill-treatment  by  her 
mistress  and  amctiorrlKca.  First  symptoms,  mental  confusion  and 
depression,  and  falling  off  in  bodily  looks,  a])petite,  strength,  and  her 
head  feeling  "<jueer."  On  admission  she  had  mental  depression,  as  indi- 
cated  bv  her  expression,  attitude,  and  the  genend  tone  of  her  conversa- 
tion. There  wjl**  also  slight  mental  enfeeblement :  her  memory  seemed  to 
be  greatly  impaired.  JShe  labored  uiHler  various  delusions  of  a  religious 
kind,  e.  //.,  that  she  w;is  the  greatest  sinner  alive,  and  had  committed 
many  and  unpardonable  sins.  She  wore  a  very  dejected  aspect.  The 
sensory  functions  were  slightly  dulliMl,  and  the  retlex  functions  impaired. 
She  had  suffered  for  sevend  months  from  amenorrluea.  She  was  very 
suicidal.  She  was  the  very  picture  of  misery,  despair,  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  world  outside  her. 

She  was  put  upon  sulphate  of  (piinine  and  iron,  and  aloes,  good  food, 
and  fresh  air  and  employment,  which  she  was  not  at  first  able  to  settle 
herself  to  do.     At  first  there  was  no  change  for  the  better.      Was  very 
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depressed;  refused  food,  wept  causelessly  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
generally  bemoaned  her  lot  as  being  a  castaway  from  God.  Became  dis- 
tinctly worse  mentally.  Had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  Still  refused 
her  food.  In  two  months  had  greatly  improved  in  her  mental  and  bodily 
condition,  and  took  her  food,  but  was  at  times  obstinate  and  wayward,  ui 
five  months,  menstruated  for  the  first  time  since  admission,  and  at  once 
her  mental  recovery  was  completed,  and  she  said  she  felt  quite  differently. 
She  had  got  stronger,  stouter,  and  better  looking  before,  but  the  change 
after  menstruation  was  marked  and  immediate.  The  sense  of  religious 
depression  and  despair  disappeared,  and  she  was  cheerful ;  and  religion 
did  not  trouble  her  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  this  case  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  religious  sect  where,  theo- 
retically, religion  was  all  in  all.  When  she  was  miserable,  what  would 
so  naturally  fix  her  morbid  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  her  condition  as  the 
religious  ideas  in  which  she  had  been  educated  ?  but  they  in  no  way 
affected  the  progress  or  the  favorable  result  of  the  case. 

There  are  some  cases  of  religious  delusional  melancholia  where  the 
depression  is  certainly  very  intense,  the  mental  pain  most  deep,  and  the 
prognosis  very  bad.  Some  of  those  are  persons  with  the  combination  of 
a  highly«-deveioped  religious  instinct  and  a  strongly-marked  heredity  to 
insanity.  If,  along  with  those  two  conditions,  life  is  on  the  wane  with 
the  patient,  and  decadence  of  weight  and  general  vigor  has  begun,  and 
religious  delusional  melancholia  comes  on,  the  outlook  is  often  bad.  The 
following  is  an  example : 

A.  T.,  aet.  45.  No  children.  No  heredity  to  insanity  acknowledged 
by  relatives,  but  this  I  had  reason  to  doubt.  Temperament  melancholic 
and  diathesis  nervous,  but  disposition  had  been  most  cheerful  and  benevo- 
lent ;  habits  active,  especially  in  doing  good,  teaching  chisacs  among  the 
poor,  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  A  particularly  briglit,  cheery  woman 
when  well,  happy  in  her  religion.  She  went  to  a  trying  climate  about  a 
year  ago  and  got  a  little  run  down.  A  few  weeks  before  I  saw  her  she 
had  become  dull  and  lost  her  brightness  and  vivacity.  She  said  she  had 
lost  her  "hope  in  God,**  and  her  comfort  and  assurance  in  religion.  She 
thought  Go<l  had  forsaken  her,  that  slie  was  lost,  that  her  former  re- 
ligious life  had  been  tinctured  and  polluted  by  selfishness  of  motive,  and 
that  she  had  been  a  hypocrite  before  God  and  man.  She  would  not  go 
to  church,  and  any  attempt  to  administer  religious  consolation  to  her  in 
the  usual  way  by  clergymen,  engaging  in  religious  exercises  with  friends, 
quoting  suitable  texts,  etc.,  only  made  her  worse.  "  Those  are  not  for 
me,'*  she  would  say.  "  I  would  insult  the  Almighty  more  and  more  by 
going  to  church.'*  Her  subjective  mentjil  pain  entirely  prevented  her 
from  being  able  to  see  the  cheerful  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion. 
With  these  mental  symptoms  there  had  been  headachas  and  strange 
feelings  in  the  head  to  begin  with,  but  these  passed  off,  as  is  very 
common,  when  the  affective  mental  symptoms  developed  themselves. 
But  there  was  a  furred  tongue,  that  had  been  most  wrongly  treated  by 
purgatives.  When  will  our  profession  fully  understand  that  a  man's 
tongue  may  be  as  furred  and  foul  from  want  of  food,  or  from  an  atonic 
innervation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  a  mere  neurosis,  as  from 
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sluggislmess  of  the  vrimfie  vice  ?  She  was  menstruating  irregularly.  She 
lookeil  Iiag^nl  and  flabby.  She  had  \osX  her  feminine  plumpness,  and 
her  \«'eight  wa8  much  less  than  it  had  bcK.'n  in  health.  Her  food-mppetite 
was  paralyzed,  elating  giving  her  no  pleasure.  I  prescribed  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid  and  quinine  mixture;  fattening  diet,  taken  little  and  oft^i; 
simple  warm  water  enemata  for  the  bowels :  change  of  scene  among 
intimate  friends ;  stoppe<l  the  knoirking  about  in  travel  that  she  had  been 
trying ;  proscribed  religious  talk  of  any  sort,  and  gave  directions  for  her 
being  watched  at  all  times.  But  she  steadily  got  worse,  more  sleepless, 
more  restless  and  agitated,  an<l  more  miserable,  till  she  was  the  picture 
of  despair ;  became  distinctly  suicidal ;  had  to  be  sent  to  an  &sylum,  and 
in  two  years  she  passetl  into  dementia  with  still  a  melancholic  tinge  to  it, 
as  is  usual  in  4he  dementia  that  follows  melancholia. 

This  case  is  the  common  type  of  religious  delusional  melancholia,  bat 
there  are  persons  with  religious  melancholia  of  a  far  more  subtle  type 
than  this — persons  of  a  neurotic  diathesis,  lively  fancy,  delicate  feeling, 
and  keen  religious  fontiment  that  has  been  developed  by  much  fostering 
care  from  their  youth  up :  persons  who  have  had  many  of  the  functional 
neuroses,  martyrs  to  headachc»s,  varied  by  spinal  irritations ;  in  torture 
from  neuralgia  one  <lay,  and  roused  by  mild  hysterics  the  next.  They 
are  clergymen's  spinster  daughters,  or  the  female  members  of  intellectual 
an«l  religious  families.  They  suffer  much,  but  they  generally  suffer  it 
patiently.  The  depression  of  f(K*Iing  with  them  is  usually  hung  on  some 
subtile  controversial  or  doctrinal  peg,  or  on  an  ethical  or  religious  point, 
so  fine  that  it  seents  to  a  healthy  mind  almost  ridiculous  to  regard  it  as 
of  any  inijiortjince.  Such  ]K»rsons  at  times  undergo  temporary  paralysis 
of  religions  feeling  and  volition,  '"  deadnesses,"  and  they  torture  them- 
selves about  it.  Those  j)eoj)le  are  all  thin,  and  to  them  I  preach  the 
gospel  of  fatness,  the  gospel  of  fresh  air.  of  healthy  secular  literature, 
and  active  occupation,  of  iron  and  (juinine,  and  a  little  bromide  of  potas- 
sium when  needled. 

In  some  cases  r»f  delusional  melancholia,  the  delusions  refer  to  ridicu- 
lously paltry  thiuirs.  One  youniij  man,  A.  T.  A.,  once  consulted  me 
on  account  of  his  depressed  condition,  and  the  great  depression  under 
which  he  I:il>ored  wjis  causiMl,  he  said,  by  his  having  joined  the  Conserva- 
tive Clnl)  in  his  native  town  without  consultintr  his  father.  A  woman 
hung  her  dcjiression  on  the  peg  that  the  marriage  ceremony  in  ber  case 
many  years  previously  had  not  been  properly  performed  in  some  minute 
particular.  Dozens  of  patients  have  assignee!  to  me  as  their  unpardon- 
able sin  tliat  they  had  occasionally  practisiMl  masturbation.  Iratients 
torture  themselves  about  events  in  their  Iivi*s  that  no  one  else  can  see  to 
be  of  any  iiii])ort  whatsoever.  In  some  cases  the  patients  transfer  their 
own  disease  in  delusional  imagination  to  those  near  and  dear  to  them, 
and  are  most  depresse<l  about  it,  t\  //.,  I  have  a  woman  now  who  savs  her 
husband  is  very  ill,  that  he  is  ''dull  in  his  mind,  poor  fellow,  and  I  wish 
you  would  cure  him." 

The  followini^  is  i  case  of  <lelusional  melancholia,  where  the  delusions 
seemed  at  first  sjfrht  "fixed,"  but  where  recovery  took  place  satisfactorily: 

A.  U.,  a»t.  *>r>.  l)isj>osition  reservi^l  and  cjuiet,  but  not  melaiicholj. 
Nervous  diathesis.     Habits  industri(»us.     Sistt-r  incurably  insane,  and  is 
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in  an  asylum.  Father  had  an  attack  of  a  month's  duration.  The  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  attack  had  appeared  to  be  the  death  of  a  near  relation 
of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  helped  to  nurse.  The  first  mental 
symptoms  were  depression  of  spirits  and  sleeplessness.  She  soon  ex- 
pressed the  insane  delusion  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  brother-in- 
law's  death,  through  having  had  improper  thoughts  an<l  conduct  towards 
him  during  his  life.  This  she  talked  of  from  morning  till  night,  in  fact 
would  speak  of  it  to  strangers,  and  would  talk  of  nothing  else ;  when 
pressed,  her  improper  conduct  was  found  to  have  consisted  in  smoothing 
his  hair  when  he  was  lying  in  befl  very  ill,  and  even  that  may  not  have 
been  a  fact.  She  would  not  employ  herself,  lost  all  interest  in  her  work, 
or  in  anything.  I  saw  her  in  consultation,  and  advised  a  good  trained 
nurse,  change  and  travel,  and  visiting  near  relations.  But  she  got 
steadily  worse,  and  was  very  obstinate  indeed,  and  wouM  take  no  medi- 
cine. Thinking  that  perhaps  some  uterine  disease  or  disturbance  might 
be  present,  and  determine  the  character  of  her  delusions,  I  wished  her 
examined,  but  she  would  on  no  account  consent.  She  ate  heartily,  and 
looked  fat  and  well.  She  made  one  or  two  futile  attempts  at  suicide  by 
twisting  her  hair  round  her  throat.  When  well,  slie  had  been  a  bright, 
agreeable  looking  woman ;  when  suffering  from  this  illness,  her  ex- 
pression of  face  was  totally  changed.  One  would  scarcely  have  known 
her  to  be  the  same  woman.  This  absolute  chanire  and  reversal  of  the 
characters  of  the  facial  expression  is  most  marked  in  such  melancholia. 
She  had  to  be  sent,  after  about  three  months,  to  one  of  the  villas  attached 
to  the  Asylum,  and  for  the  first  week  she  did  nothing  but  repeat  her  de- 
lusion and  fret  about  it ;  she  thought  of  nothing  else.  She  took  up  the 
idea  then  that  she  ought  not  to  have  left  home  or  come  here.  She  was 
sleepless  and  restless  at  ni^jjlit,  and  very  obstinate.  She  got  tonics,  lived 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  walked  long  distances  each  day  with  her  attendants; 
Ate  well,  and  got  forty-five  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night.  She 
improved  for  three  weeks  and  then  had  a  relapse  during  menstruation, 
which  was  very  abnormally  scanty.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  a  shock  on 
her  head  one  night,  and  after  that  she  felt  a,s  if  her  brain  was  "  completely 
gone.*'  Such  neuroses  of  sensibility  are  very  common  in  melancholia, 
and  this  feeling  as  if  the  brain  was  "gone"  is  particularly  so.  I  suppose 
the  patients  are  conscious  of  a  mental  incapacity,  a  paralysis  of  thinking 
and  volition,  along  with  a  strange  feeling  in  the  head,  and  that  this  is  the 
foundation  of  this  delusion.  After  this  she  chansed  somewhat.  She 
was  more  obstinate  and  very  sleepless,  and  unable  to  read  or  employ 
herself;  but,  instead  of  having  caused  her  brother-in-law's  death,  she 
began  to  blame  herself  for  having  left  home  and  her  husband,  and  harped 
on  this  from  morning  till  night,  reproaching  herself  for  what  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  I  looked  on  this  change  of  delusion  as  a  very  good 
sign,  and  my  prognosis  was  better  after  that.  She  menstruated  regularly 
but  scantily,  as  she  had  done  from  the  be;rinning  of  the  attack.  She  was 
put  on  dialyzed  iron,  and  got  it  steadily  thereafter.  In  four  months  there 
was  a  very  great  improvement,  and  in  six  months  she  was  well  enough  to 
go  home,  and  completed  her  recovery  there,  having  gained  about  a  stone 
in  weight  during  her  convalescence,  though  she  was  never  thin  from  the 
beginning. 
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Next  to  the  convulsive  and  organic  varieties  of  melancholia^  the 
losional  is  the  least  hopeful  as  regards  recovery. 

The  following  are  actual  examples  of  delusions  of  abo«t  one  hund 
female  melancholic  patients,  and  they  &r  from  exhaust  the  list : 
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Delusions  of  general  persecution. 

general  suspicion. 
"   being  poisoned, 
being  killed, 
being  conspired  against. 
"   being  defrauded. 

being  preached  against  in  church, 
being  pregnant. 
"   being  destitute. 
"   being  followed  by  the  police. 

being  very  wicked. 
'^    impending  death, 
impending  calamity. 
"         "   the  soul  being  lost. 
'^    having  no  stomach, 
having  no  inside, 
having  a  bone  in  the  throat. 
'^         ^'   having  lost  much  money. 
"         "   being  unfit  to  live. 
"         "    that  she  will  not  recover. 
*'         "   that  she  is  to  be  murdered. 
"         "   that  she  is  to  be  boiled  alive. 
"         "    that  she  is  to  be  starved, 
that  the  flesh  is  boiling, 
that  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body. 
"         "    that  children  are  burning. 

'^   that  murders  take  place  around. 
*'    that  it  is  wrong  to  take  food, 
being  in  hell. 

being  tempted  of  the  devil.  ^ 
being  possessed  of  the  devil.  .^ 
having  committed  an  unpardonable  sin. 
"         "   unseen  agencies  working. 
**         "   her  own  identity. 
"         "   being  on  fire. 
"         "    having  neither  stomach  nor  brains. 
"         "   being  covered  with  vermin. 

letters  being  written  about  her. 
property  being  stolen, 
her  children  being  killed. 
"         "    having  committed  theft. 
"         "    the  legs  being  made  of  glass, 
having  bonis  on  the  head, 
being  chloroformed. 
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Delusions  of  having  committed  murder. 

((         i 

^   fear  of  being  hanged. 

a           i 

*   being  called  names  by  persons. 

U                ( 

*'   being  acted  on  by  spirits. 

i(           ( 

^    being  a  man. 

((           i 

'   the  body  being  transformed. 

a            i 

*   insects  coming  ifrom  the  body. 

H                 i 

'   rape  being  practised  on  her. 

U                 i 

*•   having  venereal  disease. 

a           i 

'   being  a  fish. 

ii           i 

'   being  dead. 

U                i 

^   having  committed  '^  suicide  of  the  soul." 

LECTURE    III. 

STATES  OF  MENTAL  DEPRESSIOX^MELANCHOLIA 

{FSyCHALGIA)—CosTiyvEi>. 

Excited  (Motor)  Melancholia. — This,  like  all  the  other 
of  the  disease,  may  be  one  stage  in  the  complete  clinical  history  of 
or  may  be  the  type  from  beginning  to  end.  The  motor  centres  ait 
evidently  affected  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  than  in  any  of  theodiflr 
varietidH,  except  the  one  I  shall  describe  as  the  melancholia  with  qiilc|ilh 
form  attacks.  The  patients  rush  about,  are  violent  to  those  about  dMi 
wander  ceaselessly,  walking  up  and  down  like  tigers  in  a  cage,  or  tdk 
about  on  the  floor,  or  wring  their  hands,  or  shout,  or  groan^  or  moan,  tf 
weep  loudly,  or  tear  tlieir  clothes,  or  in  their  cries,  attitudes,  and 
express  strongly  their  mental  {min.  In  short,  the  muscular  expreaaioii 
the  ]>ervading  emotion  is  strong  and  uncontrollable  by  volition.  Sone 
the  verv  worst  and  most  incurable  cases  of  melancholia  are  of  this  tj] 
certainlv  the  most  troublesome  to  manage.  Tlie  motor  expressioiu 
pirtly  (letermined  by  tlic  intensity  with  which  the  ideo-motor  cmtres 
affectetl  in  tlie  bmin,  and  partiv  by  the  amount  of  inhibition  poeseesed 
the  individual  when  well,  ^^omen  veir  frequently  present  the 
type  of  the  disease.  Tlie  Celtic  race  does  so  markeiily.  The  1 
and  weeping,  the  gesticulations  and  motor  grief  of  an  Irish  womaa 
usually  out  of  all  pi-opirtion  to  the  mental  pain — that  is,  if  we  take 
Teutonic  type  as  our  standard.     Ilert*  is  an  example  : 

A.  v.,  xt.  '2H^  an  Irish  woman.     Patient  had  been  confined  m 
previous  to  admission.     The  day  before  her  admission  she  suddenly 
came  very  unsettleil  and  careless  about  her  child;  she  also 
suicide.     On  admission  she  was  grt»atly  depressed;   she   oo: 
feeling  exceeiiingly  miserable,   and  could  only  be  got  to  answer 
simplest  (juestions  with  diflBculty ;   i=he  had  a  woe-begone  ap[ 
and  her  bodily  hejilth  was  very  wesik.     She  slept  very  little  the 
night,  but  seemwl  considerably  better  next  day :  conversed  readily 
cheerfully  ;  said  she  felt  much  better,  and  that  her  strange  bdavior 
vious  to  admissitm  was  due  to  something  whicii  came  over  her  and 
fused  her. 

In  a  week  she  got  worse,  being  much  depressed :  thought  she  wi 
be  killed,  and  that  everything  wils  going  wrong  with  her;  did  doC 
her  food  well ;  attempte<l  to  drown  herself  by  jumping  into  the 
shallow  curling  pond. 

In  a  month  she  was  somewhat  improved,  but  still  continued  msck 
pressed  in  mind.     She  did  a  little  work.     In  six  weeks,  after  seeM 
improve  for  a  time,  patient  relapse<i.     She  became  the  embodtn^^ 
utter  misery  and  wretchedness,  which  she  exhibited  in  a  most 
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tive  way.  She  wrings  her  hands ;  sways  backwards  and  forwards,  con- 
torting her  body  ;  rushes  about  from  place  to  place,  and  cannot  settle  for 
a  minute.  But  the  most  striking  things  about  her  are  her  countenance 
and  the  noises  she  makes.  She  has  a  large  mouth,  and  as  her  visage 
assumes  the  most  doleful  aspect,  expressing  the  intensest  misery,  her 
mouth  begins  to  open  until  it  is  a  great  gaping  cavern,  and  she  howls — 
"  Oh,  John,  dear  I  doctor,  darlin' !  and  me  childer !  and  me  persecuted 
in  this  jail  I  oh,  I'm  punished !  dear  darlin*  doctor !  oh,  me  two  brothers ! 
oh,  kilt  and  murdered  they  are  I  Oh  !  oh  I  oh  !  "  All  this  time  there  is 
seldom  a  tear,  and  it  goes  on  from  morning  till  night,  and  sometimes  all 
night,  so  that  you  cannot  hear  yourself  speak  witiiin  ten  yards  of  her. 
Though  the  misery  is  most  real  to  her,  yet  the  effect  is  often  very  ludi- 
crous, as  if  you  were  looking  at  the  overdone  misery  of  an  Irish  wake  on 
the  stage.  She  ate  well,  and  her  bodily  health  improved,  though  she  had 
prolapmis  uteris  for  which  no  treatment  could  be  adopted. 

Here  is  a  chronic  case  of  the  sort  that  has  gone  on  for  years : 
A-  W.,  aet.  45,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  was  educated.     A  relative  is  in- 
sane. 

For  four  years  now  he  has  been  in  his  present  condition,  which  to  all 

r     outward  appearance  is  that  of  misery,  as  great  as  any  painter  has  ever 

<  depicted  as  the  lot  of  the  damned  in  hell.  He  is  never  at  rest,  but  paces 
about  with  an  uneasy,  nervous  gait.  His  hands  arc  always  moving,  tear- 
ing his  clothes  or  unbuttoning  them,  or  nuisturbating,  which  he  does  in 
the  most  shameless  open  way  ;  indeed,  he  is  doing  it  half  the  time.     He 

*   makes  a  hideous  noise  nearly  all  the  time  between  a  groan  and  a  hiss, 

^  and  his  expression  of  face  is  that  of  absolute  misery  and  desperation. 
At  times  he  rushes  about,  and  if  any  one  comes  in  his  wav  ho  knocks 
him  down ;  in  fact,  he  has  a  distinct  lioniici<lal  impulse,  wliicli  makes 
him  attack  those  near  him.  At  times  he  tears  his  flesh  and  beats  his 
head.  He  seems  to  feel  no  j)ain.  He  is  tlio  worst  ])atieiit  in  Morning- 
side  Asylum,  and,  in  fact,  is  about  the  woi^st  I  have  ever  seen,  takin^i;  the 
long  time  he  has  been  affecte<l  into  account.  Kvorytliing  has  been  tried 
in  vain  for  his  recovery  and  amelioration.  Nothing;  will  interest  him  ; 
scarcely  anything  will  quiet  him.  T  have  tried  hyoscvamine,  and  it 
nearly  poisoned  him.  I  gave  him  bromide  of  potassium  in  doses  up  to 
six  drachms  a  day.  I  trie<l  cannabis  Indica  with  it,  an<l  he  merely  fell 
off  in  flesh,  without  beiuij  benefited.     He  wils  walked  in  the  fresli  air  till 

\.  two  strong  attendants  were  done  up.  He  was  tried  to  wheel  heavy  bar- 
rows of  soil,  but  the  fight  to  get  him  to  do  so  threatened  to  run  some 
risk  of  killing  him.  I  only  wish  I  could  castrate  him,  for  the  constant 
masturbation,  or  attempt  to  masturbate,  seems  to  show  that  the  centres 
of  generation  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitation,  and  I  tliink  it  might 
do  him  good. 

;..  This  is  another  chronic  case  of  motor  melancholia,  which  is  very  com- 

^     mon  in  old  age : 

A.  X.,  set.  77.     Single ;  gentlewoman.     Disposition  active,  but  pas- 

^   «ionate.    First  attack.     No  exciting  cause  known.     Had  a  fall  down 
J^    ^^  SIX  months  ago.     Became  very  restless  and  sleepless,  and  lost  appe- 


'\.  ^-    ^^  condition  has  lasted  for  three  months. 


On  ^dmiBsion  she  was  very  depressed  and  unsettled.     Could  not  sit 
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down  or  rest  for  a  mom  en  t.  Wiilke^I  alx>ut  the  room  the  pictnre  of  de* 
Spain  }in<I  took  no  interest  in  anytliin;;.  Wa.s  enfeeble<l  in  mind,  mi 
behavc^l  in  a  silly,  niisi^niblc  way.  Her  ]>hysiciil  condition  and  genenl 
health  were  poor,  and  she  was  very  anxious  about  her  state  of  health  ail 
her  Siiul's  salivation.  She  had  no  sleep  the  night  after  admussion,  aal 
was  very  noisy  and  restU»s.s.  She  was  verj'  depressed :  begged  to  hi 
sent  home :  wnin;;  her  hands  an<I  wept.  This  continued  with  liltb 
change.  Her  nights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  sleepless,  unless  nanolis 
were  given ;  and  she  was  also  very  noisy,  beating  at  her  bedroom  dov 
and  sliouting  loudly.  During  the  day  she  was  in  a  constant  state  tf 
miserable  unrest.  She  was  suspicious  and  despondent ;  said  she 
she  were  dead ;  refuseil  her  food :  would  not  settle  to  any  work.  lUl; 
state  of  unhappy  restlessness  and  excitement  became  fixed  and  chronilh' 
while  her  mind  became  more  enfei'ble<I.  She  got  plenty  of  food,  M. 
never  could  be  fattene<l.  After  three  years  she  i>egan  to  show  diatiBA 
signs  of  partial  hemiplegia,  which  wils  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  lit 
other,  esich  attack  passing  off  in  a  few  days.  Two  of  my  former  j 
ants,  Drs.  Hayes  Newington  and  J.  J.  Brown,  have  described  this  i 
dition  and  its  patholog\',  attributing  it  to  capillary  apoplexies,  as 
shown  in  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2,  occurring  in  succession.*  But  she  ooold 
sit  down  for  any  length  of  time  till  nesir  the  very  emL  a  year  after 
commencement  of  the  panilysis,  when  she  went  to  be<i  and  soon 
She  wouhl  eat  her  meals  stan<Iing  and  moving.  She  swore  and 
blasphemous  language  to  herself.  She  said  she  would  ^'^  burst  *' if 
was  made  to  sit  <h)wn.  The  convolutional  motor  excitement 
ceasing,  and  nothing  couhl  exhaust  it.  It  was  connected  with  the 
and  degenenition  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  in  old  age-— a  long-coni 
brain  stonii  that  endeil  only  with  life.  Such  old  people  are  most 
to  trwit.  If  we,  by  mechanical  means,  restrain  their  motions,  my 
rience  has  bei.*n  that  it  is  no  conservation  of  energy,  but  the  excil 
finding  no  motor  outlet,  reacts  inwards  and  makes  the  mental  state 
worse. 

When  insanitv  in  bovs  and  j^irls  takes  the  melancholic  ibnu 
usually  att4>nded  by  much  motor  excitation,  especially  weepin| 
boyish  mode  of  expressing  grief.     This  is  an  example : 

A.    Y.,    jet.    V2,     l)isi>osition :    ohl-f:u<hioned,     sedentair.  «d 
thouirhtful.  and  studious  for  his  aije.     Sevend  brothers  and  sirten' 
in  infancy  of  liead  affe(*tions,  i\tn\  a  paternal  uncle  had  been  mel 
Mother  nervous  and  eccentric.     Father  <lied  of  consumption.     IW 
brought  up  in  a  p(K>r  way  with  an  old  grandfather,  with  whom  1»J 
alone,  living  on  tea  and  coffee  and  no  milk.     Ilail  not  romped  and; 
enouijh.     Had  been  in  the  habit  of  wettinjj  the  betl.     His  father 
few  months  ago.     Si^nie<l  to  feel  it  as  a  man  would,  and  has  nertrj 
the  siime  since.     Of  late  has  dreame<I  nmch,  and  awoke  in  the  mi 
the  night.     lists  been  at  school,  and  did  well.     Last  week  the 
master  checked  him  for  holding  his  pen  the  wrong  way.     He  cUBfi* 
agitated,  nervous,  depressed,  and  confuse^!.     Talkeil  all  night  in  tf 
herent  way  of  holding  the  pen,  etc.     He  has  got  worse  till  k* 


1  Kdin.  Mod.  Journ  ,  Au<;u>t,  1874,  and  .Tourn.  of  Mental  Science,  Jn^i^ 


\ 
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jpresscd ;  crying,  somctinu'S  witli  tears,  sometimes  without,  all 
(By  the  way,  melancholies  are,  by  no  means  always  tearless, 
ne  now  who  literally  wtrps  floods  of  tears.)  He  was  most  rest- 
pless,  appetite  gone ;  was  flabby,  with  great  dilated  pupils ;  a 
lire  of  l>8°,  and  a  pulse  of  lOG,  and  weak.  Under  tine,  bella- 
t.  X.  and  potjL«s.  bromid.  gr.  xv.  twice  a  day,  fresh  air,  milk,  and 
rk,  he  rapidly  improved,  and  was  well  in  a  fortnight.  He  wets 
much  less,  too,  when  well.  But  in  four  months,  when  emi)loyed 
sage  boy,  he  began  to  fancy  he  wils  dishoni^st ;  got  confuse<l, 
adly,  was  depressetl  and  nervous,  and  dreanuKl  terrible  drejims. 
well,  and  then  relapsed.  This  tendency  to  rwurrence,  and  re- 
eharaetcristic  of  all  the  mental  diseases  in,  and  of  all  the  neuroses 
rtv  and  adolescence.  Durin^c  his  fii-st  attack  he  cried,  scresmieil, 
and  groaned,  and  was  most  n^stk»ss.  In  two  years  from  the 
ick,  after  many  relapses,  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  there, 
•oper  diet  and  treatment,  he  got  fat  and  cheerful,  making  a  per- 
recovery. 

;ets  a  good  idea  of  excited  motor  melancholia  from  a  case  of 
;  tremefis^  which,  lookeil  at  from  a  symptomatological  point  of 
a  typical  example  of  this  disesise. 

lie  aifections,  such  as  boils,  skin-itch  in  ess,  and  irritations,  causing 
mt«  to  pick  their  skin,  tear  out  their  hair,  and  bite  their  nails 
the  quick,  are  particularly  a]»t  to  o(rcur  in  the  marked  forms  of 
tetl  melancholia,  showing  that  the  disturbances  are  profound,  and 
aarkedly  to  the  trophic  functions  of  the  bniin.  For  the  same 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  cases  are  intractably  prolonged,  and  many 
e.  In  no  variety  of  the  disease  do  the  muscular  attitudes  and 
rms  of  mental  j)ain  get  so  fixed.  I  have  a  ease  now  who  has 
lancholic  for  over  twenty  vear.s,  wjiosc  iK)Wor  of  really  feelin<x 
pjiin  has  gone,  but  who  wrings  hi-r  han<ls  an<l  groans,  wjiose 
is  bent  and  despairing,  and  whose  face  in  deep  furrows  expresses 
isesi  melancholy.  This  will  come  on  unite  sud<lenly,  and  j^o  off 
'nly,  without  any  outward  cause.  If  interrupted  in  the  middle 
>f  th(^se  atta<-ks  of  agitated  ])sychalgia,  and  asked — **  What's  the 
Miss  Z.  ?  what  are  vou  crying  ii]>out  V"  she  will  often  smile,  and 
L  don't  know."  *'AVere  you  unliappy  ?''  *'No."  Or  if  a  glass 
or  a  bit  of  cake  is  presented  during  the  midst  of  the  W(»rst 
ni,  she  will  sto[)  her  groaning,  take  it,  and  smile.  An<l,  by 
Z  a  sorrowful  or  a  jovial  tone  of  voice,  one  can  make  her  m-oan 
,  and  even  sing  a  song.  The  melancholia  has  in  time  become 
r  and  automatic,  without  anv  real  subjc'ctive  feelin^j:  at  all,  and 
no  memory  of  pain  or  pleasure,  even  for  a  minute.  This  inter- 
ns vcholomcal  condition  is  only  seen  when  the  convolutions  are 
or  destroye<l  structurally.  This  condition  is  often  seen  in  ohl 
.  The  brain  is  more  profoundly  <listurbed  in  its  functions  in  the 
than  in  any  other  form  of  nielancholia,  except  that  with  e])ilep- 
convulsions. 

pird'mg  the  treatment  of  excited  melancrholia,  it  miirht  at  first  sidit 
•T  Inat  mechanical  restraint  of  the  motions  of  such  cases,  or  at  all 
.s  narcotic  and  temporarily  paralyzing  drugs,  would  be  indicate<l  to 
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Te  the  energy,  and  to  save  exhaustion.     In  former  times,  this 

•atmcnt  was  acted  on  habitually.     In  exceptional  cases  we  c 

but  a  closer  study  of  the  affection  and  the  results  of  csperi 

U8  that  evil  results  of  the  gravest  kind  are  apt  to  arise  by 

ling  the  motions  either  mechanically  or  chemically.      We  see 

motor  effects  arc  the  natural  outcome  and  outlet  of  morbid  em 

erated  in  the  brain  ideo-motor  centres.      If  they  are  restrained, 

idition  of  the  brain  seems  to  suffer,  the  excitement  to  increase, 

3re  is  much  greater  risk  of  its  exhausting  and  killing  the  patieni 

e  brain  condition  becoming  incurable.      So  we  let  the  patients  i 

lOut,  and  tumble,  and  wc  try  and  send  the  motor  energy  into  noi 

irections  by  much  hanl  walking  in  the  open  air,  free  scope,  ga 

fork,  wheeling  barrows,  etc. 

I  take  the  following  ca^  as  a  goo<l  example  of  the  effects  of  i 
rational  treatment  in  motor  melancholia  in  what  was  a  very  se 
disease,  and  of  the  possibility  of  treating  such  a  case  to  a  fiivorable 
mination  out  of  an  sLsylum,  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  when  circ 
stances  are  favorable : 

B.  A.,  aet.  GO,  a  retired  professional  man,  who  had  been  in  many 
mates.      Tempemment  was  sanguine,  diathesis  nervous,  disposition  i 
lively  and  social,  habits  active.      He  once  before  had  a  short  attao 
depression,  and  had  recovered  at  home.      The  present  attack  b^ao 
simple  depression  and  falling  off  in  weight.      He  then  passed  throii{ 
hypochondriacal  stage,  complaining  constantly  of  his  bowels  and  d^ 
tion  and  liver.      Thase  ideas  incR'sised  until  he  had  fixed  visceFal  d 
sions.      He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prolapsus  ani^  but  in  imagina/ 
his  bowels  were  all  disi'ased,  and  his  power  of  swallowing  gone, 
next  stage  was  that  of  active  motor  excitement,  showing  constant 
lessness  by  night  and  day — shoutini;,  tearing  out  his  hair,  and  pi 
his  skin  into  holes.     He  recovertHl  rather  suddenly  in  about  a  ye^ 
the  beginning  of  his  illness,  alter  he  Imd  gaineil  about  twenty-eight 
in  weight.     His  treatment  was  tliroughout  tonic  and  nutrient— c::^ 
the  mineral  acids,  arsenic,  iron,  the  bitter  natural  waters,  and  strx* 
He  took  as  much  its  eleven  tumblers  of  milk  a  <lay,  and  the  o^ 
that,  at  one  period  of  his  ciu«e,  made  us  not  give  up  hope  wi^ 
was  able  to  digest  this,  and  that  he  gaine<i  weight,  except  (^ 
most  excited  stage,  which  lasted  for  four  months.     He  took  t^ 
indicic  and  bromide  of  potassium  for  the  excitement  with  mar^ 
and  once,  when  he  was  very  excittMl,  but  improving  in  str^^ 
his  occiput  shaveil,  and  a  lar^je  blister  ap])]ie<i,  also  with    V 
took  no  animal  food  during  liis  illness.      AVann  baths,  wi\\^ 
head,  produce<l  ([uietude  durin<r  his  excitement.      He  h^ 
male  attendant  an<l  a  devottnl  wife,  an*!  lod;:ed  in  a  subui^Y^ 
a  large  garden,  where  he  stave<l  nearly  all  day,  driving  ^^ 
when  <[uiet.     I  have  never  treate<l  a  woi-se  case  of  melai\^^ 
asylum. 

Resistive  (Obstinate)  Melancholia. — ^Tn  many     ^ 
cholia,  obstinacy — an  unreitsoiiing,  j>assivc    or  active  t*^^ 
thing  that  other  pwple  want  them  to  do — \^  tW  it\ark^^ 
disease:    to  dressing,  to  undressin;!,  to  tiiV^AUg.  t^^ ^^ 
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0  going  out,  to  moving  about,  to  micturating,  etc.  When 
!e  18  very  extreme,  as  it  sometimes  is,  it  is  a  most  difficult 
rigorous  complication,  from  tlie  <lifficulty  of  overcoming  it 
5  out  necessary  treatment  without  hurting  the  patient.     It  is 

that  overcoming  the  resistance,  and  making  the  patient  do 
•ary  to  his  will,  is  ofttn  attended  with  aggravation  of  hin 
,  causing  excitement,  antl  even  violence.  As  a  general  rule, 
lay  why  he  rt»sists:  but  he  does  so  jKTsistently,  doggedly, 
ly,  and  in  some  cases  with  fierce  violence.  It  is  one  of  the 
hat  try  most  the  ])atience  of  attendants  and  nurses,  espc^'ially 
▼entle  and  reasonable  sort.  They  cannot  understand  that  it  is 
ptom  of  disease,  and  are  apt  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  sane  obsti- 
sistance  is  sometimes  combined  with  active  motor  agitation, 
e<]uently  it  is  passive  obstinacy.  Sonu'times  it  is  one  feature 
al  insanity,  and  the  direct  result  of  the  delusions  present. 
t  cannot  pay  for  his  clothes  or  food,  and  so  will  not  wear  the 
the  other;  another  fancies  that  she  is  taken  to  execution,  and 
walk ;  another  is  to  be  ma<le  a  sjjectacle  of,  and  so  will  not 
ith  other  patients.  Some  have  vague  feelings  of  distress  that 
is  falling:;,  and  that  the  ;rround  is  unsteadv,  and  so  will  not 
»e  most  resistive  woman  1  have  now  as  a  patient — B.  13. — who 

anything  that  is  good  for  her.  She  will  not  put  on  her 
shoes,  and  says,  in  a  vague,  feaiful   way — **lt*s  awful   [this 

common  exj)ression  among  certain  melancholies].  Vm 
myself  down  under  the  ground  [and  so  sh<'  will  not  walk], 
lole  to  serve  other  peoi)le.  I've  neither  meat  nor  drink  [she 
)efore  her,  but  in  rcijard  to  those  she  had  not  the  sweet  sense 
ion].       I  dinnii  ken   the  beginning  o't,  and   I  diiina  ken  the 

1  never  thoclit  I  was  to  be  the  key  o'  tlir  earth.     Everything's 
1  vo  coiiu;  miles  nn<l  miles.      Its  nwfu*.      I  was  forty  when 

iged  me  into  this  state.      1    dinna  ken  what   age    1    am   now. 

jrejist'd  me  a',  and  gin   nir  oil   [cnstor-ojl],  and   done  a'  kinds 

and  there's  no  a  bit  o'  wit  in  me.'*      She  shows  that  there  is 

isioniil  doubt  in  her  min<l  as  to  licr  own  ]»ersonal  identitv,  as  to 

1 
on  wliich  she  stands,  as  to  time  an<l  space,  ami  as  to  her  own 

slic  attributes  all  the  bad  feelings,  etc.,  to  wliat  others  have 

er.    Her  cournire,  sensibility,  and  museulai*  sense  are  iierverted. 

stjnjicT  in  <-ases  of  melancholia  is  nsually  the  result  of  a  e(»m- 

ud  ileep  delusional  state  such  as  this,  in  mv  experienee.  <»r  to 

stiijiKiity,    confusicm  of  mind,  and  want  of  power  of  eompre- 

atfention.      There  is  an  element  of  stupor  in  some  nf  them, 

o/ delusional   stupor.      One  may  not  at   the  time  be  able  to 

hat  tJio  tlehisions  are.  but  patients  ean,  after  reeoverv,  usually 

I  ^  »  ^  • 

ev  were.      In  some  of  these  eases,  1  am  icminded  of  the  re- 

wild  animal,  or  tlie  behavi(»r  of  eertain  savages,  \\\wi\  first 

«'ir,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  unreason,  suspicion,  and 

»f  freedom  are  all   iuixe<l  u])  in  the  ease.      An   evolutionist 

to    (nfncnlty   in  seeinsr   in    those  ]»hen(»niena  a  reversion  to 

Jiicts.        1  have  often  seen,  as  elinieal  aeeompaniments  of 

iiot -feeling,    j)ers|)iriiig  skin   and  a  particularly  oflensive. 
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strongly  smelling  perspiration.  Women  have  often  greater  mental  ooa- 
fusion  and  obstinacy  at  tlie  menstrual  periods.  Masturbation  in  botli 
sexes  often  causes,  a;jr(rnivates,  an<l  accompanies  this  condition.  They 
oft^'n  admit  afterwards  that  it  was  this  habit  which  aggravated  their 
confusion  and  obstinacy  during  the  illness,  but  say  that  it  was  almost 
involuntary  and  automatic  at  the  time.  I  have  now  a  lady — B.  C. — 
under  my  care,  whose  obstinacy  is  so  extreme  that  it  sometimes  takes 
six  attendjints  to  dress  her,  yet,  when  the  first  article  of  clothing  is  pot 
on,  she  will  sometimes  finish  her  dressing  herself.  A  locked  door  makes 
her  furious  to  open  it,  so  we  allow  her  to  go  where  she  likes,  and  almost 
do  what  she  likes.  She  will  stand  in  a  passage  for  hours,  evidently 
uncertain  what  to  do,  but  any  attempt  to  make  her  go  one  way  will  cer- 
tainly tend  her  to  go  the  other  with  all  her  might.  When  opposed,  she 
is  fiercely  resistant,  attack  in  <;  those  about  her  most  violently  at  times. 
Resistance  to  taking  footl  in  such  cases  is  most  common,  and  most  pre- 
judicial to  their  recovery.  They  are  unpersuadable,  but  sometimes  when 
the  first  mouthful  is  forco<l  into  their  mouths,  they  will  then  finish  the 
meal.  In  other  C4tses,  if  footl  is  left  near  them  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  they  will  go  and  eat  it  by  stt^iilth.  denying  the  feet  afterwards. 
We  oft^'n  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  to  get  them  to  take  food. 
In  some  of  those  thin^  they  are  exactly  like  a  wild  animal  be^innins 
to  be  tamed. 

This  condition  sometimes  has  more  of  confusion  and  stupidity  than 
resistance  or  obstinacy,  and  wlien  that  is  so,  it  is  allied  to  melancholic 
stupor,  of  wliich  I  shall  speak  in  another  lecture.  In  feet,  I  have  seen 
resistive  melancholia  a  stage  in  a  case  passing  into  stupor,  and  then 
again  a  further  stage  in  passing  out  of  it  towanl*  recovery. 

The  following  was  a  prolonged  case  who  rwM)vered :  B.  D.,  «t.  40. 
Marri(Ml.  Tempeninient  bilious;  diathesis  nervous;  dispasition  checrfbl; 
habits  active.  No  children.  First  attack:  tluration  eleven  months. 
Assigneil  cause,  de[)ression  from  diarrh«ca.  Faint  symptoms  at  fint, 
suggesting  epilepsy,  but  no  true  convulsion.  Her  father  was  epileptic, 
and  a  sister  insjine.  She  bwauie  dej^resstMl,  and  refused  fixxl,  requiring 
the  use  of  the  st4)uiac]i-tube  for  two  months.  Had  delusion,  «.  jr.,  that 
her  husband  was  near  her  when  he  was  far  away.  At  first,  she  was 
treateil  in  a  private  house,  but  her  extreme  obstinacy  about  eating 
dressing,  undressing,  walking  out,  and  coming  home  when  out,  implied 
more  attendance  at  times  than  could  be  got  in  any  private  house.  Was 
afterwards  sent  to  an  asylum.  She  there  took  her  fixxl,  and  slept  well, 
but  was  full  of  delusions  as  to  her  husband  and  friends  being  in  the  instH 
tution.     She  wsis  verv  obstinate,  dissatisfitMl  and  unsociable. 

On  admission  to  Morningside  -Vsylum,  she  was  found  to  be  laboring 
under  melancholia,  and  to  he  in  fair  iHNlily  health.  Two  months  after 
admission,  it  is  noted:  '' B.  1).  continues  very  restless  and  obstinate, and 
it  is  with  difficulty  she  can  be  got  to  do  anything.  She  occasionally 
plays  on  the  piano,  but  only  does  so  to  get  a  newspaper,  which  A 
seldom  reads,  but  carries  about  with  her,  and  will  not  give  up  agW 
believing  it  contains  messages  from  a  friend.  There  is  no  active  excite*- 
ment  or  any  other  svmptom — simply  passive  resistance  to  almost  e'C"^^^^ 
thing.     She  constantly  imagines  that  some  relative  of  hers  has  oonw     ,^^ 
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see  her,  and,  wlu-n  out  walking,  will  look  into  all  sorts  of  improbable 
places  for  this  perstwi.  She  sleeps  fairly  at  nights,  but  awakes  very 
eairlv  in  the  niornini',  and  is  then  very  restless.  Takes  her  food  well ; 
gets  tonies  of  all  sorts."  Continueil,  after  eighteen  months,  jls  restless 
and  obstinate  lus  ever,  an*!  could  not  be  got,  without  much  trouble,  to  do 
any  work.  Slept  badly,  and  wjts  often  restless  at  night.  Took  plenty 
of  food,  and  ke])t  in  fair  bodily  heidth.  But  little  doubt  she  was  a(l- 
dicted  to  masturbation,  and  was  the  worse  for  it.  Looked  sometimes 
very  demented,  and  could  not  be  got  to  do  nmch  work.  Slept  rather 
better.  Took  plenty  of  food.  Prognosis  seemed  very  doubtful.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  year,  she  was  able  to  go  out  on  pa.ss  on 
several  occasions;  and  in  the  end  of  it,  she  was  more  settle<l  and  tidy 
in  her  ways,  but  still  full  of  the  delusions  about  people  being  present 
who  were  not,  etc. 

In  three  years,  after  various  tri])S  to  the  seaside,  and  a  tour  in  the 
Highlands,  she  had  improved  suiliciently  to  leave  the  lusylum  on  a  year's 
probation,  going  first  to  live  in  a  family  for  a  year,  then  taking  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  finally  being  able  to  take  uj)  housekeeping  for  her- 
self, and  getting  ri*!  of  every  trace  of  her  mental  <lisease,  becoming  veiy 
stout,  healthy,  and  cheerful  afler  about  Ww"  years  fr«»m  the  commence- 
menc  of  her  attack. 

This  case  shows  that  treatment  should  be  continucni,  and  hope  should 
not  l>e  given  up  for  a  long  time  in  such  a  patient. 

The  following  is  probably  an  incunible  case :  B.  E.,  let.  4(}.  Single. 
Education  gcKMl;  dis|)(xsition  cheiM-ful;  habits  active  and  industrious.  No 
known  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity.  Fii-st  attack:  dui-ation, 
two  niontlis;  predisposing  cnuse,  cliaiigc  of  life.  Slie  became  depressed, 
and  had  melancholic  delusions,  <?.//.,  that  she  had  eommitted  some  erinie, 
and  must  be  punished;  complained  of  iieH<lache,  neuralgia,  and  uterine 
disorder. 

On  admission,  she  Inul  a  look  of  st(»li<l  misery;  was  evidently  much 
depresscnl  in  spirits;  was  very  obstinat*'  and  intractable;  refused  her 
food:  was  very  taciturn,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of  motor  excitement. 
Her  physical  condition  was  poor,  but  there  was  no  organic  disease. 

From  the  bcirinnin;:,  there  was  the  irreatest  diflicultv   in   nonrishinir 
her,  and  for  nearly  ten  months  the  nose-tube  had  to  be  use<l  n^gularly. 
She  resisted  the  operation  of  fjrding  in  the  most  obstinate  and  dogged 
manner,   the  services  of  some   half-dozen  attendants  being   usually  re- 
quired before  a  meal  could  be  given.       In  the  same  manner,  sIk^  resistcnl 
being   dressed,  undressed,   taken   out  for  exercise,  going  to  the  water- 
closet,  or  le:iving  it  when   there.       II<'r  resistance  w.ls  not  passive,  but 
very  active  indeed ;  she  would  often  strike  and  kick   thost?  who  wished 
to  make  her  go  out,  and  she  wouM  seize  hold  of  anything  near,   and 
notlung  but  force  would  overcome  her  resistance.    She  behaved  in  a  way 
trying  to  the  patience  of  all  concerned.      About   five  months  after  ad- 
misHion,  she  wistained  a  fracture  «)f  the  right  ulna — an  accident  eviiU-ntly 

due  to  the  force  refiuire<l  to  overcome  her  resistance.      Two  months 

after  admksiou,  a  hsematonia  was  ol^servtnl  in  left  ear,  and  was  blistered 

^ith  advantage. 

tter  coi\(htioii  improved  considerably  for  a  few  months,  and  the  nose- 
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and  intelligently  about  things  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and  one  could  not 
then  say  there  was  anything  wrong  with  liim.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this, 
if  his  dinner  is  announced,  or  the  time  comes  to  go  out  to  walk,  he  will 
become  confused  and  obstinate,  and  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room 
by  force,  no  amount  or  kind  of  [)ersuasion  at  all  availing.  He  has  now 
been  six  years  insane.  He  had  no  more  epileptiform  seizures,  bat  does 
not  improve  or  change  mentally. 

This  was  a  case  of  convulsive  melancholia  which  became  chronic  and 
incurable,  with  muscular  expressions  of  mental  {>ain,  but  no  real  feeling. 
Enfeeblement  of  mind ;  two  e])ileptiform  attacks — one  twenty  years  before 
the  other. 

B.  H.,  set.  36,  when  admitted  labored  under  melancholia.  Had  been 
treated  in  the  iisylum  ten  yesirs  before,  and  had  recovered.  Insanity 
supposes!  to  be  due  to  too  free  use  of  stimulants.  After  eight  years' 
residence  she  was  discharged  improved,  but  within  three  years  she  was 
brought  back.  She  wjis  greatly  excitwl-^-rying,  moaning,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  displaying  generally  a  picture  of  the  most  intense  misery,  and 
had  an  epileptifui-m  tit  soon  after  admission. 

She  has  now  been  for  twentv-one  veiirs  in  a  condition  of  melancholia; 
but  with  the  lapse  of  time  her  feelings  have  become  so  blunted,  and  her 
intellectual  faculties  so  dull,  that  while  she  still  wears  all  the  trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe,  her  face  dniwn  and  furrowed,  and  in  a  fixed  state 
muscularly  of  utter  misery,  her  attitude  that  of  utter  dejection,  and  con- 
stantly wringing  her  hands  and  uttering  a  sound  between  a  wail  and 
a  groan — she  is  inwardly,  if  not  happy,  at  least  free  from  real  conscimiB 
remembered  mental  pain.  For  about  two  days  in  each  week  she  is 
wonderfully  bright  and  sensible.  At  other  times  she  is  very  stupid  and 
helpless.  At  her  best  she  is  much  enf(.H.'bleil  in  mind,  and  is  childish  and 
forgetful.  She  nibs  the  hair  off  jwirts  of  her  head  incessantly,  and  often 
for  hours  she  calls  out — '*0h  dear!  oh  dear!"  in  the  most  dolefnl Umes. 
But  when  asked  if  she  is  unhappy,  she  smiles  ami  says — ''Oh,  no;"  and 
she  will  chat  away  in  a  pleasant,  gari*uIous  manner,  and  will  sing  asnatdi 
of  a  song  or  play  a  tune  on  the  [)iano,  or  beg  for  a  bit  of  cake.  Shesaji 
she  cannot  help  looking  so  misenible,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  due  to 
her  having  a  com  on  her  foot.  She  likes  to  be  taken  notice  of  and 
is  grateful  for  attentions,  and  often  shows  an  amount  of  childish  wonder 
and  interest  in  little  occurrences.  She  had  a  general  epileptiform  seizure 
in  1880,  twenty-one  years  after  the  fii-st,  the  second  in  the  coarse  of  her 
disease. 

OR<iAXIC   MKLANrilOLTA   (THE  ^FeLANTHOLIA   ACCOMPANYING  GR068 

Organic  Brain  Disease). — I  think  the  epileptiform  variety  of  melan- 
cholia is  analogous,  from  an  etiological  and  pathological  point  of  view,  to 
that  fomi,  often  only  amounting  to  depression  of  spirits,,  which  very  com- 
monly accompanies  coarse  orgimic  disease  of  the  brain,  tumors,  softeningi» 
and  wastings.  It  is  usually  in  the  first  stages  of  those  diseases  thatm 
have  the  mental  depression,  though  in  some  cases  it  continues  till  death. 
In  some  of  those  cases  1  have  seen  the  mental  symptoms  tlie  very  first  to  I 
appear,  long  before  the  paralysis  or  even  before  great  bodily  weaknes  J 
made  its  appearance.  A  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  well-being  and  te 
enjoyment  of  life,  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  decisions,  a  loss  of  menial 
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energy^  an  intolerance  of  the  usual  work,  if  not  an  actual  incapacity  to 
do  it  well,  a  tendency  to  make  slight  mistakes  in  small  things,  a  loss  of 
memory,  and  a  subacute  mental  pain,  I  have  seen  exist  for  two  years 
before  a  man  showed  any  diagnostic  signs  of  brain  ramollissement  or 
tumor.  The  melancholia  is  usually  of  the  simple  type,  seldom  assuming 
the  excited,  delusional,  or  distinctly  suicidal  form.  I  have  seen  it  of  the 
hypochondriacal  kind  in  a  few  cases.  Organic  melancholia  commonly 
ends  in  organic  dementia  as  the  brain  disease  progresses,  if  the  patient 
lives  long  enough.  But  the  patients  seldom  need  to  be  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums  if  they  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  home  nursing  and 
attendance. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  organic  melancholia,  interesting 
irom  the  bodily  as  well  as  from  the  mental  point  of  view : 

B.  J.,  8et.  35.  Melancholic  temperament,  nervous  diathesis,  cheerful 
disposition,  and  most  industrious  habits.  An  unusually  intelligent  man, 
who,  after  his  business  hours  (and  they  were  long  and  hard),  read  con- 
tinuously books  on  philosophy  and  science.  There  was  no  known 
heredity  to  mental  or  brain  disease.  He  had  mental  worry  and  business 
disappointment,  with  a  weariness,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  energy.  The 
disease  began  by  his  being  forgetful  of  things.  This  he  was  conscious  of, 
and  it  worried  and  depressed  him,  and  from  some  expressions  he  used 
his  fiiends  feared  suicide.  He  had  at  the  same  time  headaclies,  then  he 
felt  bad  smells  where  none  existed  (a  grave  symptom  always),  then  he 
began  to  take  short  unconscious  attacks,  without  convulsion  or  falling 
down,  sometimes  several  times  a  day. 

When  I  saw  him  first,  eight  months  after  the  symptoms  had  begun,  he 
was  depressed,  but  without  any  intellectual  delusion.  He  could  not  read 
or  apply  himself  to  anything ;  his  memory  was  bad ;  he  had  terrible 
headaches,  and  a  feeling  of  a  band  round  his  head ;  his  head  was  not 
pained  by  tapping  with  the  finger;  his  right  face,  arm,  hand,  and  leg 
were  weaker  than  the  left,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  slow  mode  of  sj)eech,  a 
difficulty  in  remembering  words,  and  a  tendency  to  use  wron^ij  words 
having  the  same  general  sound  to  those  he  wished  to  use.  Sexual  desire 
and  capacity  had  ceased  for  six  months.  lie  was  constantly  sleepy  and 
yawning,  and  would  go  to  sleep  as  he  sat  and  talked  to  one ;  in  fact,  all 
the  time  he  seemed  like  a  man  half  asleep  (a  grave  symptom  too).  He 
had  a  perpetual  weariness.  Face  very  heavy  and  expressionless.  When 
very  bad  one  day,  and  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  never  had  a  foul  tongue, 
he  said — "  I  never  was  like  some  folks  that  show  that  they  have  a  strong 
color  on  the  tone— on  the  tongue."  His  bowels  were  excessively  costive. 
My  diagnosis  was  serious  brain  disease  affecting  the  convolutions,  but 
chiefly  confined  to  the  left  side.  I  thought  it  might  be  softening  or 
tumor.  In  case  it  might  be  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  also  because  I  had 
found  this  treatment  gave  relief  in  cases  of  this  kind  of  non-sjiecific 
origin,  I  put  him  on  large  doses  of  the  bromide  an<l  iodide  of  f)otassium, 
with  one-twelfth  grain  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  I  also  blistered  his 
head  severely  behind.  This  treatment  undoubtedly  relieved  the  intensity 
of  the  pain,  and  stopped  the  unconscious  epilej)tifonn  attacks.  His  tem- 
perature at  this  stage  was  subnormal,  seldom  exceeding  97^.  In  three 
weeks  after  I  saw  him  he  had  got  distinctly  woi*se.     He  walked  worse. 
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staggered,  and  would  fall  backwards  and  to  the  right  if  left  alone.  He 
spoke  worse,  and  wrote  worse,  t.  g,^  when  I  askecl  him  to  write  *'''ms 
hat,"  which  was  before  him,  he  wrote  slowly  *^^m/tate/*  His  temperatare 
was  100°  in  the  evening.     He  ditnl  suddenly  next  morning. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  on  removing  the  dura  mater 
that  the  convolutions  bulged,  and  were  flattened  especially  on  left  side. 
The  whole  of  the  middle  lol)e  of  left  side  felt  baggy  and  fluid  on  pressure. 
On  section  the  lateral  ventricle  of  that  side  was  enlarged,  and  almost  all 
the  white  substance  of  that  lobe  was  gelatinous,  stringy,  with  a  pale 
straw-colored  fluid  oozing  from  it.  It  was,  in  some  respects,  unlike 
any  case  of  brain  softening  I  had  ever  seen.  The  gray  matter  formiDg 
the  gyri  of  the  middle  lobe  was  pale  and  soft,  but  not  diflluent  or  gda- 
tinous.  The  pia  mater  stripped  off"  it  very  readily.  The  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus  of  that  side  were  softened  to  some  extent.  I  oonld 
find  no  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  any  of  the  arteries  to  account  for  the 
softening.  The  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  were  pale,  and  wanting  in 
consistence,  but  not  gelatinous.  Broca's  convolution  was  not  grntly 
afiected.  The  right  hemisphere  was  pale  and  soft,  especiaUy  the  whole  of 
the  central  white  substance,  but  was  not  gelatinous  like  the  left.  In  the 
pons  just  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  was  a  small  recent 
apoplexy,  the  size  of  a  split-pea. 

None  of  the  current  vascular  or  embolic  theories  explains  such  a  case 
of  brain  softening.  I  think  such  a  disease  is  the  result  of  morbid  tro|Jiie 
changes  of  purely  ner>'ous  origin,  and  independent  of  the  blood  supply. 
Some  of  the  modem  authorities  would  apparently  deny  to  the  nerve  tisrae 
an  inherent  power  to  waste  or  disintegrate,  or  to  become  diseased  indepen- 
dently of  the  blood  supply  or  the  packing  tissue  changes.  I  believe  ia 
no  such  theory.  Over-mental  work  does  not  directly  affect  the  blood- 
vessels, yet  it  causes  brain  changes  of  the  most  serious  kinds.  Etcb 
when  vascular  changes  are  found,  I  believe  them  to  be  secondary  in  great 
measure  to  the  alterations  of  nervous  structure.  .  The  bloodvessels  and 
the  neuroglia  are,  after  all,  the  servants  of  the  brain  tissue  proper,  and 
this  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently  in  mind  in  recent  nerve  pathology. 

On  the  vascular  star\'ation  theory  of  brain  necrosis  it  has  been  dwaje 
assumed  that  some  mechanical  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  embolism  or 
thrombosis  is  required.  I  have  set^n  most  of  a  hemisphere  softened  and 
bloodless,  with  every  vessel  fully  patent.  There  had  evidently  been  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  vessels,  a  true  vaso-motor  spasm  of  a  prolonged 
and  complete  kind,  starving  one  hemisphere  of  blood  and  killing  the 
patient.  I  believe  that  fre<iuently  happens,  and  is  the  cause  of  soften- 
ings, epilepsies,  spasms,  and  mental  affei^tions  in  different  cases. 

Such  a  case  is  a  type  of  dozens,  more  or  less  like  it,  that  I  have  seal 
in  consultation,  and  that  most  practitioners  in  medicine  have  seen.  Itii 
most  instructive,  as  sli(»wing  that  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  were 
first  to  show,  by  their  dis«)rder,  that  the  organ  wjis  beginning  to  be  dis- 
eased, and  that  nu*ntal  depression  was  one  marked  early  symptom  of  the 
incipient  trophic  changt^s  in  the  tissui^s.  They  confirm  strongly  mv  idea 
that  mental  dej^ression, />rr  8i\  is  simply  the  funi*tional  expression  of  oon- 
volutional  malnutrition. 
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The  following  is  an  interesting  case  in  a  more  acute  form,  with  chiefly 
x>nvolutional  disease,  and  no  such  extensive  ramollissement  as  the  last: 

B.  K.,  set.  39.  Single.  Clerk.  Disposition  very  cheerful,  frank, 
md  social ;  habits  quiet  and  industrious ;  doubtfully  temperate ;  no  pre- 
nous  attack ;  sister  insane.  Has  had  indigestion  for  years,  and  has  led 
i  very  sedentary  life.  Two  years  ago  a  change  in  his  behavior  was  first 
loticed,  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  he  has  been  very  depressed  and,,«ft$t 
br  work.  Thought  that  he  was.  a  wicked  man,  that  he  had  ruined  ..Uk 
xiends,  and  that  he  was  going  to  die.  Has  been  sleepless ;  has  refused  ^ 
bod;  has  fidlen  off  greatly  in  weight;  and  has  complained  of  constipa-  ' 
don. 

On  admission  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression ;  says  he  cannot  live 
>ver  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  he  is  utterly  ruined  in  soul  and  body, 
md  one  of  the  greatest  sinners  in  existence.  Is  restltss,  unsettled,  and 
somfbrtless ;  cannot  sit  still  for  a  moment.  Complains  of  obstinate  con- 
itipation ;  is  unsteady  in  his  walk  ;  articulation  is  spasmodic  and  fisdter- 
ing;  left  pupil  is  larger  than  right;  left  side  of  face  is  flatter  than 
right ;  there  are  occasional  twitches  in  the  facial  muscles ;  reflexes  im- 
paired. 

Slept  well  first  night,  but  little  afterwards.  Took  plenty  of  food. 
Bowels  cleared  out  witn  magnes.  sulph.  and  an  enema.  Two  days  after 
idmission  he  had  a  severe  general  convulsive  seizure,  with  loss  of  con- 
iciousness.  Consciousness  was  regained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  shortly 
ifterwards  he  became  considerably  excited,  talking  in  a  confused,  excitedly 
ielosional  way  about  "Her  Majesty,**  "her  message,"  "the  Queen 
aoming,'*  "  the  soldiers,"  etc.  Was  sent  out  for  an  hour's  walk ;  was 
then  given  a  draught  of  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  was 
put  in  bed  in  a  dark  room.  Slept  well  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and 
unce  then  has  been  quiet,  and  depressed  as  on  admission.  This  is  a 
node  of  cutting  short  the  mental  excitement  after  an  epileptic  attack  I 
>ften  employ.  After  this  was  more  taciturn  and  confused,  and  the  defect 
>f  articulation  more  marked.  Is  very  nervous,  tremulous,  stupid,  and 
unsteady,  and  displays  general  muscular  twitching,  best  marked  in  right 
ride  of  face.  In  a  fortnight  after  admission  had  retention  of  urine,  and 
required  use  of  catheter.  Became  much  weaker ;  trembled  greatly ; 
limbs  jerked ;  face  twitched ;  only  rarely  could  be  got  to  utter  a  few 
erords  spasmodically. 

Was  ordered  potass,  iodid.  gr.  x  and  potass,  bromid.  gr.  xxv  thrice 
iaily-  After  this  tremors  less  marked ;  looked  very  exhausted ;  slept 
7ery  little ;  refused  food ;  became  more  obstinate  and  intractable ;  rarely 
ipoke ;  had  an  expression  of  dis^st  and  hopelessness ;  was  fed  with  dif- 
Sculty  ;  catheter  used  twice  daily.  Refused  food  ;  very  slow  an<l  stiff  in 
lis  movements  at  times ;  confusedly  excited.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day 
ifter  admission,  got  suddenly  worse ;  expression  haggard ;  face  pale.  In 
the  evening,  when  walking  to  his  bedroom,  he  suddenly  collapsed,  and 
expired  quietly. 

Autopsy — Head. — Skull-cap  dense;  dura  mater  thick;  pia  mater 
thick,  tough,  and  very  much  injected,  and  was  adherent  to  gray  matter 
3ver  ]>osterior  part  of  orbital  surface  of  frontal  lobes.  Hemispheres  on 
section  extremely  injected,  especially  the  right.     Gray  matter  thin  here 
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and  there.  In  left  optic  thalamus  two  distinct  softened  spots.  Baal 
ganglia,  pons,  medulla,  and  coni  very  hypercemic.  Lining  membrane  of 
lateral  and  fourth  ventricles  thick  and  finely  granular. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  .sections  of  the  brain,  there  were  foand 
innumerable  microscopic  apoplexies  into  gray  an<l  white  substance,  grett 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  a  universal  proliferation  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  and  connective  tissue  generally.  Along  the 
lines  of  the  smaller  vessels  there  appeared,  in  stained  sections,  vast  col- 
lections of  nuclei  clustering  round  the  vessels,  extending  far  into  the 
brain  tissue,  and,  of  course,  far  outside  the  perivascular  canals  (see  Plate 
VII.,  Fig.  4). 

Chest. — Aorta  atheromatous.  Lungs  congested  and  very  oedematoos. 
Other  organs  healthy. 

Suicidal  and^ Homicidal  Melancholia. — The  question  of  the  pt- 
tient  being  suicidal  should  never  in  any  case  of  melancholia  be  left  on- 
considered,  and  the  risk  of  his  becoming  suicidal  should  never  in  any 
case  be  left  unprovided  for.  No  tendency  to  suicide  exists  at  all  in  many 
melancholies  from  beginning  to  en<l  of  their  disease,  bat  it  does  exist  ia 
some  fonn  or  other,  in  wish,  intention,  or  act  in  four  out  of  every  five  of 
all  the  cases,  and  we  can  never  tell  when  it  is  to  develop  in  any  patient 
The  intention  and  the  act  may  come  on  suddenly,  by  suggestion  fron 
without  or  within,  or  by  the  sight  of  opportunity  or  means  of  self-de- 
stmction.  When  a  man  takes  awnv  his  own  life,  or  even  when  a  seriov 
attempt  is  made,  it  is  so  distressing  to  every  one  connected  with  the  pa- 
tient, so  hurtful  to  his  prospects,  and  so  damaging  to  the  reputation  and 
foresight  of  the  doctor  in  charge,  and  so  in  the  teeth  of  the  ntdicd 
medical  principle  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death,  that  no  pains  shonld 
be  spared  to  guard  against  its  occurrence.  While  it  prevails  so  com- 
monly in  all  fonns  of  melancholia,  there  is  a  variety  of  this  disease 
which  is  specially  charactcrizeil  by  the  suicidal  intent  and  impulse,  and 
of  all  the  fonns  of  mental  depression  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
most  important.  When  the  love  of  life,  that  primary  and  strongest  in- 
stinct, not  only  in  man,  but  in  all  the  animal  kingdom,  through  whick 
continuous  acts  of  self-preservation  of  the  individual  life  of  every  living 
thing  take  place,  when  that  is  lost,  and  not  only  lost  but  reversed,  w 
that  a  man  craves  to  die  as  strondv  as  he  ever  crave<l  to  live,  we  hat* 
then  the  greatest  change  in  the  instinctive  and  affective  ftu^lties  of  man 
that  is  j)Ossible,  and  have  reachiMl  the  acme  of  all  states  of  mental  do* 
pression.  Suicide  in  some  cas(*s  is  a  desperate  impulse,  in  others  an  in- 
satiable hunger,  in  othei's  a  fixed  resolution  to  Ik*  calmly  and  deliberateiy 
can'ied  out,  and  in  others  a  frantic  attempt  to  esctipe  imaginary  calamititf 
or  tortures. 

The  detennination  to  conmiit  suici<le  is.  in  some  cases,  one  come  to  in 
the  ciilniest  and  most  reasoning  way.  A  patient  savs— '*I*m  utteitf 
miserable;  I  am  not  ;jroinfr  to  recover.  Why  .^^hould  I  live  in  torture?' 
and  so  determines  to  end  his  life.  Sucli  cases  are  nearest  in  character 
to  the  suicides  among  sjine  persons  which  Morselli's  statistics^  show  an 
increasing  nearly  in  all  the  civilized  countries.      Next  to  this  mode  of 

'  Suiritl<'.  Ili'iirv  MorsolH. 
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arriYing  at  the  Buicidal  purpose,  in  my  experience,  come  the  attempts  to 
commit  suicide  from  the  motive,  illogical  as  it  seems,  to  escape  imaginary 
torture  or  persecution.  This,  too,  causes  one  of  the  most  common  mis- 
takes made  in  not  taking  precautions  against  it.  A  man  is  desperately 
afraid  he  is  going  to  be  hanged  for  some  imaginary  crime,  and  his  friends 
think  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  any  one  watched  against  taking  away 
his  own  life  who  seems  so  morbidly  fearful  that  some  one  else  is  going  to 
do  it  for  him.  But  this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  class  of  cases. 
The  psychological  condition  of  such  a  person,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to 
be  this :  that  there  coexist  a  paralysis  of  the  life-love,  a  suicidal  longing, 
with  delusions  of  persecution  or  torture  side  by  side.  They  are  mental 
symptoms  of  the  same  brain  disorder.  A  very  suicidal  lady — B.  K. — 
in  this  state  wrote  a  friend:  **If  my  soul  and  body  could  both  die, 
this  would  be  my  salvation ;  but  no,  this  will  not  be.  0  God !  how 
dreadfril  seems  my  case.  Sadness,  terror,  tortures  intolerable  will  be  my 
portion."  In  otner  cases,  there  is  a  direct  delusion  or  hallucination 
leading  to  the  act  of  self-destruction.  The  patient  thinks  himself  too 
bad  to  live;  that  he  pollutes  the  earth;  is  a  source  of  misery  to  his  re- 
lations ;  that  he  must  sacrifice  himself  to  save  others ;  or  he  hears  voices 
^-of  God,  of  the  devil,  of  friends  and  enemies,  dead  and  alive — saying 
to  him:  "Kill  yourself;"  "Cut  your  throat;"  or  there  is  a  longinff  for 
death  simply,  so  intense  as  to  overpower  all  other  motives  and  considera- 
tions, without  any  delusion — a  death-love  that  acts  as  a  fascination.  Then 
there  are  cases  where  there  is  no  love  of  death  at  all,  but  rather  a  fear 
of  it.  Yet  an  ungovernable,  morbid  impulse  impels  the  patient  to 
commit  suicide  against  his  will,  and  contrary  to  any  resolution  he  is  able 
to  form.  Lastly,  there  is  the  epileptic  suioidal  impulse  while  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  false  consciousness,  with  no  memory  of  the  act  afterwards 
at  all.  But  the  \fxst  two  I  shall  treat  of  under  the  heading  of  imjmlsive 
insanity.  Naturally,  it  follows,  such  bein^  the  immediate  motives  to 
suicide,  the  act  is  carried  out  or  attempted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  it  is  sudden,  the  desire  to  do  it  arising  in  a  moment,  without 
warning;  in  other  cases,  it  is  led  up  to  by  the  clinical  history  of  the 
case  very  gradually ;  in  other  cases,  most  elaborate  preparations  have 
been  made  to  accomplish  it.  Twice  in  America— one,  I  think,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  other — men  have  constructed  an  elaborate  ajiparatus,  taking 
montlis  to  make,  by  which  the  contriver  gave  himself  chlorofonn  first, 
and,  when  unconscious,  an  axe  was  let  loose,  and  chopped  off  his  head. 
In  other  cases,  much  cunning  and  mendacity  are  used  to  throw  friends 
oflf  their  guard,  so  as  to  enable  patient*^  to  effect  their  pury)ose.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  it  is  talked  of  by  a  patient,  the  less  danger  of  its 
being  carried  out;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions.  In  most  really 
serious  cases,  this  is  less  talked  of  by  the  patient  than  any  other  symptom 
of  melancholia.  The  most  absurd  precautions  are  sometimes  taken  in 
doing  the  act.  Very  often  patients  take  off  some  of  their  clothes  when 
eoing  to  cut  their  throats.  I  had  a  patient  once  who,  in  his  own 
house,  arranged  himself  most  carefully  f;ver  the  seat  of  his  water-closet 
\>efore  he  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm  with  a  penknife. 

Various  things  determine  the  real  amount  of  risk — the  intensity  of 
the  disease;  the  amount  of  consciousness  and  volition  left;   the  tempera- 
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merit  of  the  patient;  the  means  available;  the  suggestions  offered  in  the 
8hai>e  of  op{N)rtunitv ;  that  is,  the  sight  of  knives,  ropes,  water,  open 
windows,  poison,  which,  in  certain  cases,  am  rouse  into  activity  a  till 
then  dormant  suicidal  desire;  and,  above  all,  the  natural  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  patient.  The  effect  of  the  last  element  is  overwhelm- 
ingly provetl  by  the  fact  that  only  one  woman  aimmits  suicide  for  every 
three  or  four  men  in  all  countries,  the  suicidal  desire,  I  find,  being  more 
fre<[uenc  in  women  than  men.  There  are  some  hypochondriacal  and 
simple  melancholies  who  are  always  talking  of  suicide,  and  who  never 
p  further  than  talk  and  ostentatious  preparation.      I  have  ireferred  to 

e  hypochondriac  (A.  L.,  p.  61*)  who  trie<l  to  hang  himself  by  palling 
himself  up  a  flagstaff  with  one  end  of  tlie  rope  around  his  neck  and  the 
other  in  his  hand.  I  knew  a  patient  alarm  his  friends  by  drinking  a 
liniment  which  he  knew  to  contain  only  |i  little  tinct.  saponis;  another 
who  went  and  bought  no  less  than  thirty  yards  of  rope,  hinting  his  M 
purpose  to  the  shopman ;  another  who  was  always  tying  thread  and  gw- 
ters  around  his  neck,  just  tight  enough  to  make  a  mark;  and  many  who 
tried  to  end  their  lives  by  holding  their  breaths.  In  some  suicidal  caeeii 
there  are  curious  automatic  suicidal  movements  quite  unconsciously  dona 
I  have  always  many  patients  who  would,  at  times,  put  their  hands  to 
their  throats,  and  compress  them  slightly.  Some  patients  regolarij 
^' work  at  their  throats**  in  that  way.  I  have  seen  continued  in  a  patient^ 
as  an  automatic  nmscular  habit,  the  mere  organic  memory  of  a  mda»- 
cholic  suicidal  state  which  had  then  passed  away,  the  patient  being  it 
the  time  cheerful  and  convalescent.  So  I  have  seen  patients  gentlj 
Strike  their  heads  against  walls,  and  play  with  dinner  knives,  as  if  to  end 
themselves,  long  after  any  real  suicidal  desire  had  gone. 

Regarding  the  modes  of  committing  suicide,  there  are  eight  most 
common^lrowning,  hanging,  starvation,  wounds,  fire-arms,  poisoninft 
precipitation  from  a  height,  and  asphyxia.  I^ut  other  and  rarer  method! 
are  as  diversified  and  original  as  human  imagination  can  conceive. 

Some  things  seem  to  go  contrary  to  the  radical  instincts  of  homan 
nature,  e,  //.,  going  into  boiling  water,  or  swallowing  it,  or  putting  a  hot 
coal  into  the  mouth,  and  attempting  to  swallow  it.  But  I  have  seen  one 
example  of  each  of  all  these  monies  of  attempted  self-destruction.  **Eadi 
country,"  sjivs  Morselli,  "has  certainly  its  particular  predilections.*'  He 
says,  too:  **  In  the  choice  of  the  luciins  of  death,  man  is  generally  guided 
by  two  motives — the  certainty  of  the  event  and  the  absence  or  shortnes 
of  suffering. "  I  disiigree  entirely  with  this.  I  think  he  is  guided  bj 
the  readiness  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  at  hand;  by  the  abseiMe 
of  ideas  conniK^'tetl  with  them  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature; 
by  his  natural  temperament,  and  by  the  suicidal  traditions  of  his  countiTf 
or  race,  or  profession.  In  China  and  Japan  the  means  used  are  entinsT 
different  from  those  in  Europe.  But  one  fact  is  of  great  practical  anfl 
prophylactic  importance.  The  sjime  patient  very  often  sticks  to 
means  of  suicide.  A  man  who  wants  to  cut  his  throat  or  drown 
self  will  fre<|uently  pass  unatteniptiHl  innumerable  opportunities  rf 
hanging.  Even  the  vanities,  follies,  and  etx'entricitiea  of  human  natnit 
a)me  out  stroiiji^ly  in  the  monies  of  committin;^  suicide.  I  knew  a  man 
who  was  very  [Kirticular  about  his  linen,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  el 
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utting  his  throat,  because  it  would  soil  his  shirt-front,  and  people  might 
aj  he  had  not  had  on  a  cleiian  shirt  that  day,  while  he  was  most  anxious 
3  get  poison. 

Patients  frequently  starve,  or  attempt  to  starve  themselves,  in  order  to 
erminate  their  lives ;  yet  food  is  by  no  means  always  refused  in  insanity 
rith  that  direct  object.  It  is  refused  from  patients  having  delusions  about 
s  containing  poison ;  as  to  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it ;  as  to  their 
owels  being  costive  or  obstructed ;  as  to  their  having  no  stomach ;  that 
bey  would  burst  if  any  food  is  taken;  they  hear  voices  telling  them  not 

0  take  it ;  or  there  is  simply  a  paralysis  of  the  appetite  for  food,  with  a  re- 
ersal  of  that  appetite  in  the  form  of  an  intense  dislike  to  it.  It  may  be 
onvenient  here  to  refer  to  the  best  means  of  forcible  feeding.  If  per- 
uasion,  a  little  starvation,  in  strong  cases,  and  fresh  air  and  exercise  do 
ot  make  them  take  it,  patients  will  frequently  masticate  and  swallow  when 
;  18  put  into  their  mouths.  From  very  long  experience,  I  say  that  a  liquid 
ostard  of  new  milk,  cream,  and  three  or  four  eggs,  flavored  with  a  dash 
f  nutmeg  or  sherry,  is  the  very  best  and  handiest  form  of  liquid  diet  at 
iTBt,  and  for  a  time  at  least.  If  feeding  has  to  be  long  continued,  the 
est  way  is  to  have  a  big  mortar,  and  pound  into  a  liquid  form,  with 
eef  tea,  the  ordinary  diet.  Beef,  mutton,  fowl,  fish,  and  vegetables  of 
11  kinds  can  in  this  way  be  liquefied.  Always  add  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
f  sugar  to  each  meal,  and  feed  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  If  the  patient 
rill  not  swallow,  the  simplest  and  most  available  of  all  apparatus  is 
bout  six  inches  of  India-rubber  tubing,  from  a  baby's  feeding  bottle, 
iiat  can  be  got  at  any  chemist's,  and  a  small  funnel  of  any  sort.  With 
bus  latter  inserted  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  other  end  well 
iled,  and  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nares  to  the  pharynx,  we  can 
OUT  down  the  custard  in  tablespoonfuls,  and  the  patient  must  swallow 
;.  But  an  obstinate  patient  soon  gets  into  the  trick  of  expiring  just  as 
ie  fluid  is  entering  the  pharj^nx,  and  so  blowing  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
'here  are  now  made  French  red  rubber  elastic  tubes,  like  longer,  stouter 
Eitheters,  which  can  be  ^passed  down  into  the  oesophagus,  and  so  over- 
:)me  this  difliculty.  This  implies  no  forcible  opening  of  the  jaws,  and 
ill  succeed  in  five-sixths  of  the  patients.  But  in  case  this  method 
dls,  we  must  use  the  French  rubber  tubes  of  large  size  passed  into  the 
x>n)ach  by  the  mouth,  which  must  be  first  opened  by  a  suit4ible  instru- 
lent  (to  be  got  from  all  good  instrument  makers).  This  mouth-opener 
lould  alwavs  be  tightly  wrapped  around  at  the  points  with  strong  tape 
)  protect  the  teeth.  Never  bring  the  steel  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 
F  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  two  openers,  one 
at  in  at  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  both  screwed  up  at  once,  obviate 

1  diflSculty.  For  forcible  feeding  have  plenty  of  assistance. .  Use  a 
rge  stomach-pump,  or  a  funnel  at  the  end  of  the  tube  held  above  the 
itient's  head,  to  })ass  the  li(iuid  nourishment  into  the  stomach.  Take 
ire  the  patient  does  not  get  up  and  tickle  the  throat,  and  vomit  the 
od  afler  the  meal.  With  good  tubes  and  instruments,  and  plenty  of 
distance,  the  patient  being  placed  on  a  bed  or  sofa,  with  his  head  raised, 
»  can  be  fed  quickly  and  .easily.  I  now  never  have  any  difficulty.  I 
ust  say,  however,  that  I  have  met  with  one  patient  where  I  could  not 
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pas's  the  French  soft  rubber  tube,  and  ^here  I  had  to  use  the  old  stiffer 
gum-clastic  tube,  ho  that  it  is  well  to  have  one  on  hand. 

My  experience  '\»  that  the  greatest  danger  of  suicide  is  near  the  com- 
roenceinent  of  the  attack  of  melancholia.  The  impulse  is  then  strongest. 
Like  any  other  disc»ase,  its  intensity  gets  spent  after  a  time.  So  with 
refusal  of  foo<l.     It  is  generally  most  troublesome  at  the  beginning. 

As  showing  the  contradictory  feelings  in  a  mildly  suicidal  case,  this  is 
the  letter  of  one  (B.  K.):  ''I  wish  you  would  come  to  see  me.  I  nerer 
sleep  at  all  now.  I  am  very  ill,  and  I  am  in  despair  about  my  80iil*i 
salvation.  I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  for  suicide.  I  hope  to  see  yon 
soon.  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  hell.  I  am  getting  worse,  and  I  see 
no  chajice  of  getting  well.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  much  money  I  faaTe 
lost.  I  am  airaid  of  losing  money  by  being  fined  for  blasphemous 
writings  or  whisperings  [which  he  indulged  in  often].  I  wish  I  was 
dead.  The  keejK^rs  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  hope  to  live  with 
ou  soon.     If  you  lived  in  Edinburgh  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  yov. 

am  afniid  of  dying  suddenly.  I  would  be  happier  with  yon.  I  hope 
to  be  better  when  you  come.  Write  soon.  I  am  afraid  of  hell  veiy 
much.  Is  your  health  good  ?  Keep  your  money  safe  beyond  my  reacL 
Yours  affectionately." 

It  is  most  important  to  estimate  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  soicidtl 
feeling.  Is  it  (jiiite  obviously  over-ma«tering  ?  Is  the  power  of  atten- 
tion greatly  ini]»airiMl?  Are  the  natural  habits  or  propensities  dianged? 
the  likings  and  antipathies  interfered  with  or  reversed?  Is  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  gone  ?  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  may  not  be  gone,  and  vet  a  serious  suicidal  intent  may  be 
present.  I  have  seen  outbursts  of  gavety  in  a  suicidal  melancholic.  Is 
the  caj)acity  for  onlinary  enjoyment  gone?  Are  the  delusions  wholly 
believe<l  in  or  only  partially  so  ?  Is  the  suicidal  feeling  much  spokcB 
about  or  not  V 

The  following  is  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  persistently  and  stroD^y 
suicidal  cjlscs  I  ever  had  un<ler  my  care : 

B.  L.,  a  professional  man,  agcnl  25,  of  melancholic  temperament; 
nervous  and  reservc^l  but  kindly  disjjosition ;  temperate  and  industrioot 
habits;  had  been  a  hard  student.  A  cousin  of  hismother  and  oneof  bis 
great  maternal  great  aunts  were  insane.  Comes  of  a  professional  iamilj. 
There  was  no  exciting  cause  for  his  illness.  Nine  months  ago  he  gal 
dull  and  sleepless.  He  fii*st  thought  he  did  not  do  his  professional  woi4 
well:  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  as  his  disease  acijuired  more  poweTi 
that  he  had  committal  some  crime  and  ou^ht  to  die.  and  that  his  soul  wis 
lost.  He  took  a  poisonous  dose  of  belladonna  with  suicidal  intent  bdbre 
admission.  He  had  fallen  off  in  bo«lily  strength  and  flesh.  On  admissioa 
he  was  perfc<-tly  coherent,  and  his  memory  pXKl,  but  much  depressed, 
with  no  interest  in  anvthin«;,  and  with  the  delusions  above  mentioned 
In  spite  of  treatment,  which  consiste<l  of  nutritious  food  and  tonics,  IM 
attempts  to  get  him  employed  and  his  attention  aroused  to  heaMif 
objects  of  interest,  he  got  steadily  worse.  His  pulse  was  weak,  his  ten- 
perature  low,  his  nniseli^  flabby,  his  complexion  pale,  and  his  boweh 
costive.  He  walke<l  rapi<lly  about,  and  could  not  sit  down  long  or  setA 
himself.     He  said  he  w:ls  troubled  much  with  seminal  emissions,  and 
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lis  seemed  to  depress  him  further.  He  had  a  dislike  of  animal  food. 
[e  made  innumerable  attempts  at  suicide  in  quiet,  reasoning,  deliberate 
ays.  lie  put  his  fingers  down  his  throat ;  he  swallowed  berries  of  the 
irbor  vttce  picked  in  the  grounds ;  he  swallowed  eighty-twx)  small  stones 
ithered  in  the  gravel  walks  (weighing  twenty-four  ounces),  and  passed 
lem  without  doing  him  any  hann ;  he  tried  to  push  a  nail,  picked  up 
id  secreted  for  the  purpose,  into  his  heart ;  he  seized  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
le  day  and  drank  part  of  it.  Even  when  intoxicated  with  this  he  was 
iserable,  and  his  ikeams,  he  said,  were  only  a  little  less  depressing  than 
18  waking  thoughts,  which  were  always  that  he  was  wronging  everyone 
f  allowing  himself  to  live,  and  that  he  ought  to  take  away  his  life  and 
>  end  his  misenr  and  lessen  his  punishment  in  the  other  world.  He 
iliised  his  food  ror  a  time,  and  had  to  be  fed  with  the  stomach-pump. 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  attendants  I  placed  in  charge  of  him, 
r  they  got  most  careless,  and  one  or  two  I  dismissed  on  his  account. 
!e  was  so  quiet  and  reasonable  and  nice  a  man,  and  tried  so  successfully 
•  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  his  attempts  were  so  carefully  planned 
laty  no  doubt,  a  man  unacquainted  with  diseiuse  from  the  physician's 
>int  of  view  was  most  apt  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard.  An  attendant 
ill  be  most  alert  for  a  few  weeks,  but  when  it  comes  to  months,  and 
hen  the  man  he  has  to  nvatch  seems  as  reasonable  as  he  is  himself,  and 
quiet,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  one  who  will  not  give  such  a  man  a 
lance  some  time.  The  whole  mental  energy  of  B.  L.  was  employed  all 
le  time  in  scheming  suicide.  And  when  such  a  man  is  a  doctor,  it  simply 
a  question  of  how  long  he  will  take  to  get  a  chance.  He  drank  some 
irpentine,  used  for  polishing,  once,  and  nearly  died.  He  was  weak  and 
jreatened  with  bed-sores,  and  his  attendant  got  a  solution  of  guttapercha 

chloroform  to  paint  over  his  skin.  B.  L.  seized  the  bottle  and  drank 
quantity  of  it.  We  had  to  use  artificial  resj)iratiou  by  Sylvester's 
ethod  and  the  interrupted  current  for  fourteen  and  one-half  hours, 
hen,  to  our  surprise  aud  delight,  he  began  to  breathe,  and  told  us  to  ^' <ro 

hell."*  That  cjise  taught  me  many  lessons,  j)raetical  and  medical.  I 
ive  never  truste<l  one  attendant  continuously  on  duty  in  such  a  case 
ace.  I  have  never  believed  anyone  to  be  dead  since,  merely  because  he 
uld  not  breathe  and  his  pulse  could  not  l)e  felt.  Six  months  after 
[mission  poor  B.  L.  died  of  slow  exhaustion.  Food  would  not  nourish 
m  ;  stimulants  would  not  rouse  him.  He  deterniined  to  die,  and 
complished  his  object  by  the  strength  of  his  volition. 
The  following  was  a  case  of  acute  suicidal  melancholia  coming  on 
ddenly,  caused  by  prolonged  affective  strain,  anxiety,  and  want  of 
jep,  with  intense  suicidal  feeling,  and  many  attempts :  no  sleep ; 
baustion,  and  death  in  a  fortnight : 

B.  M.,  set.  55,  a  man  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  nervous  diathesis, 
ther  over-sensitive  disposition,  great  intellectual  {)ower,  and  good  edu- 
tion.  For  months  he  had  had  too  little  sleej),  and  very  great  domestic 
xiety-  This  did  not  seem  to  tell  on  him  till  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
^ense  melancholia,  with  suicidal  feeling,  came  on  him  without'  any  out- 

A.  All!    account  of  this  case  was  published  by  Dr.  J.  .J.  Brown,  then  one  of  my 
stants,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  November,  1874. 
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wanl  warning.  But,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  man  with  immense  power 
of  inhibition,  who  had  the  r«i|>aeity  to  work  his  brain  up  to  the  point  of 
complete  exhaustion,  and  also  concesil  frr»m  others  any  evidence  that  be 
was  doing  so. '  This  phenomenon  is  very  often  seen  in  women  nursing 
those  dear  to  them,  or  "keeping  up"  themselves  and  others  under  low  or 
calamity.  They  hx>k  cheery  up  to  the  last,  and  do  their  work,  but  tbej 
break  down  suddenly,  and  sijmetimes  ineunibly.  He  asked  one  momins 
that  his  razors  should  be  put  away,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  be  had 
entirely  lost  his  power  of  self-control,  gave  expression  to  the  intensot 
melancholic  delusions — that  he  was  too  wicke<i  to  live,  and  oonld  not 
live ;  that  he  was  lost,  ruined,  etc.  When  placed  in  charge  of  attendants, 
as  he  was  at  once,  he  made  many  and  despi*rate  attempts  at  suicide,  80 
that  he  could  not  be  left  for  a  moment.  He  (*ould  not  be  roused  to 
attend  to  anything ,  he  was  restless,  nioanetl,  and  never  expressed  any 
interest  agsiin  in  liis  wife,  or  family,  or  concerns.  There  was  a  sudda 
paralysis  of  his  love  of  life,  of  wife,  and  of  children— of  his  interest  in 
anything  but  his  delusions.  His  tongue  wils  fumMl  and  tremulous,  his 
facial  expression  that  of  despair,  his  pulse  feeble,  his  temperature  100°, 
his  appetite  gone,  his  bowels  costive,  and  his  skin  ill-smelling.  Henenr 
seemed  to  ndly,  and  dic*<l  within  a  fortnight  of  the  acute  brain  disease, 
though  he  had  every  care  and  attention,  plenty  of  food  and  stimuhnls 
and  nui*sing.  The  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  his  convolutions  wen 
found  extensively  degenerattMl. 

Freqikncy  of  TiiE  SiiciDAL  Impi'lsk. — The  prevalence  of  the 
suicidal  tendency  in  melaneholia  cim  only  be  correctly  brought  out 
by  taking  large  nniubers  of  cases.  1  have  taken  the  laat  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  eases  of  melancholia  under  trejitment.  These  were  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  this  is  a  valuable  |>oint.  in  the  Momingside 
Asylum  statistics,  as  c«)mpartHl  with  tliose  in  an  asylum  for  paupers  only. 
The  <lisease  in  all  tliose  ])atients  was  lUvidcnl  and  marked,  otherwise  the 
patients  would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum.  All  the  very  miM 
cises  would  be  kept  at  home,  and  many  of  the  decided  cases  too  among 
the  richer  classes.  In  regjird  to  melancholies  trcjiteil  at  home,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  ])i*evalenee  of  the  suiciilal  feeling,  and  it  most 
be  kept  in  mind  that  many  of  my  patients  are  sent  to  the  asylum  on 
account  of  their  suici<lal  tendencies  chieHy,  and,  but  for  these,  would 
have  bwn  at  honie.  It  niav  fairlv  be  reir»irded.  then,  as  far  more  common 
among  asylum  melancholies  than  among  those  laboring  under  the  disease 
out  of  asvluins.  Anion;:  those  seven  hundrtnl  and  twentv-nine  there 
were  two  liundrtMl  and  eighty-thrtv,  or  alK>ut  two-fifths  (thirty-nine  per 
cent.),  who  had  actually  attemptnl  to  commit  suicide.  In  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  attempts  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  being  very  serioaa. 
In  addition  to  this  number  there  were  three  hundred  and  one  cases*  or 
two-fifths  more,  that  had  sjjoken  of  suicide,  or  given  some  indication  tfait  - 
it  hiul  been  in  their  minds.  That  maki^s  five  hundriMl  and  eighty-four  out 
of  seven  hundriKl  and  twentv-nine  melancholies,  or  four  out  of  five  of  the 
whole,  that  were  more  or  less  suici«lal.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hM 
or  perversion  of  the  instinct  of  the  love  of  life  is  rt»garded  as  one  of  the 
chief  symptoms  of  melancholia.  1  am  quite  sure,  however,  from  what  I 
know  of  the  disease,  that  the  actual  risk  of  suicide  being   seriooslj 
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attempted  or  accomplished  is  much  less  than  those  figures  would  seem  to 
show.  The  really  typically  suicidal  variety  of  the  disease,  in  which  the 
desire  to  die  is  very  intense  and  is  the  chief  symptom  present,  the  cases 
of  which  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, is  not  so  frequent.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  one  melancholic  in 
twenty  only  is  of  this  kind. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  suicidal  feeling  which  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  its  liability  to  return  suddenly  or  to  be 
called  up  by  the  sight  of  means  of  self-destruction.  I  had  a  patient  who 
was  all  right  so  long  as  he  did  not  see  a  knife.  That  set  up  the  demon  in 
him  at  once. 

The  homicidal  feeling  is  much  rarer  in  melancholia  than  the  suicidal. 
They  frequently  coexist;  but  in  some  few  cases  the  homicidal  feeling 
exists  alone  without  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  acute  alcoholism 
we  all  know  how  common  are  those  tragedies  that  shock  us  in  our  news- 
papers, men  killing  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  themselves.  We 
shall  also  see  that  in  puerperal  insanity  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
many  of  the  cases  towards  child-murder;  but,  apart  from  those  two 
qpecial  forms,  only  a  few  ordinary  melancholies  have  homicidal  feelings, 
of  which  the  following  case  is  an  example,  with  hallucinations  of  hearing 
Toices  telling  her  how  to'  commit  suicide,  and  a  homicidal  attempt : 

B.  P.,  set.  30.  Widow;  of  a  sanguine  temperament;  frank  and 
cheerful  disposition;  temperate  and  industrious  habits.  First  attack. 
Cause :  annoyance  at  some  legal  proceedings  three  davs  ago.  Became 
depressed  and  very  restless,  sleepless,  and  her  appetite  disappeared.  She 
began  to  think  her  children  were  murdered,  and  that  people  were  going 
to  kill  her.  Whenever  you  see  such  <lelnsions,  look  out  to  prevent  sui- 
cide. It  is  a  most  common  accompaniment.  She  had  hallucinations — 
hearing  voices  telling  her  to  commit  suicide,  which  she  attempted  by 
drowning.  Had  been  taken  to  the  police-office  on  emergency,  and  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  asylum.  On  admission  she  suffered  from  intense 
mental  depression,  crying,  saying  she  had  been  drugged  at  the  police- 
office,  and  by  a  servant.  She  said  that  a  chimney-can  turning  with  the 
wind,  said  to  her:  *' Drown  yourself,  prepare  yourself,  drown  yourself." 
She  was  excited  and  restle^is  in  manner,  and  jerky  in  her  muscles.  She 
could  answer  questions,  and  her  memory  was  not  gone.  Her  expression 
was  depressed,  suspicious,  and  alarmed ;  her  skin  muddy  and  spotted ; 
pupils  unequal ;  eyes  glistening ;  was  fat  and  muscular ;  tongue  furred ; 
bowels  constipated ;  appetite  gone ;  refused  food  absolutely ;  was  men- 
struating. Temperature,  100.1°  ;  pulse,  108.  Wjls  restless  the  first 
night,  which  she  spent  in  a  dormitory  with  the  attendant,  who  twice 
during  the  night  sent  a  report  about  her  to  the  a^ssistant  physician.  At 
5.30  A.M.  next  morning  she  made  a  most  severe  homicidal  attack  on  the 
attendant,  nearly  strangling  her.  Her  motive  for  this  wa^  not  expressed. 
It  might  have  been  a  pure  homicidal  impulse,  or  it  might  have  been,  and 
I  think  it  was,  from  the  delusion  that  the  attendant  was  going  to  murder 
her.  The  assistant  physician  after  this,  finding  that  it  was  to  be  a  con- 
tinnons  struggle  with  the  attendants,  had  her  place<l  in  a  bedroom  alone, 
with  the  shutters  locked  and  everything  made  secure,  as  he  thought,  with 
an  attendant  to  look  in  every  ten  minutes.     He  reported  this  to  me,  and 
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I  approved  of  the  mode  of  treatment.  Sbe  refiised  breakfiiat,  breaking 
her  db^hes,  and  fighting  with  the  attendants.  She  was  seen  at  12.30  or 
12.35  by  the  attendant  lyin<{  quietly  in  \h.hI,  but  at  12.45  it  was  found  that 
she  had  hanged  herself  to  the  shutter  bar,  which  had  not  been  properij 
constructed,  with  a  piece  of  her  sheet,  her  feet  being  on  the  ground.  The 
efforts  at  artificial  respiration  were  unavailing. 

This  is  an  example  of  acute  suicidal  an<l  homicidal  melancholia,  the 
worst  of  all  crises  to  manage.  If  you  keep  attendants  with  such  a  pa- 
tient, there  is  a  struggle  and  much  danger  to  both ;  if  you  place  lum 
alone,  there  is  always  some  risk  of  suicide.  What  1  do  now  is  to  put  on 
such  a  patient  clothing  of  strong  untearable  linen,  to  give  for  bedding 
blankets  quiltcHl  in  soft  untearable  canvas,  and  put  him  in  a  padded  room, 
with  an  attendant  outside  the  door.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  tempeia- 
ture  an<l  whole  conditions  that  such  a  condition  has  many  of  the  chano- 
ters  of  an  acute  disease.  Such  acute  symptoms  do  not  usually  last  long. 
If  we  can  ti<le  over  the  fii*st  week  or  two,  we  expect  all  the  symptoms  to 
abate  after  that.  The  hallucinations  of  hearing  in  such  a  case  may  dis- 
appear, and  are  not  of  such  grave  im))ort  in  prognosis  as  in  less  acute 
cases. 

The  homicidal  impulse  in  a  slighter  form  is  more  common.  I  have 
now  two  ladies  under  my  care — B.  Q.  and  B.  R: — who  kick,  and  pondi, 
and  strike  their  attendants  and  fellow-patients,  declaring  they  cannot 
help  it.  One  of  them,  B.  Q.,  has  the  suicidal  impulse  too,  and  strike! 
her  hea<l  and  Imnust.  She  cries  to  he  put  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  to  prevent 
this.  I  tried  this  once,  but  it  had  no  good  efl'ect,  and  it  gave  her  no 
more  sense  of  security,  and  she  <li«i  not  sleep  any  better.  In  the  oth« 
case,  B.  K.,  she  only  has  the  homicidal  feeling  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  she  is  (|uite  lively,  dancing  and  playing  on  the  piano,  and  smiling. 
The  homicidal  fcrling  is  undoubtedly  the  human  instinct  of  slaughter 
and  destruction  in  a  morbid  fonn  possessed  by  all  men.  I  had  a  case  in 
which  it  seeme<l  to  result  from  an  cxcc^ssive  prmluction  of  motor  energy 
in  the  nerve  centres,  for  any  mode  of  expen«ling  this  by  tearing  hie 
clothes,  digging  in  the  garden,  fighting,  or  gymnastic*s  would  relieve  hie 
homici<lal  feeling  for  the  time.  I  take  it  that  such  a  case  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  physiological  instinct  of  breaking  things  in  children.  Man? 
of  the  exciteil  melancholies  tear  and  break  things,  and  fight,  and  attack 
those  near  them.  My  experience  is  that  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  md- 
ancliolics  is  homicidal  in  any  do;^ree,  and  not  more  than  one  in  a  hon* 
dred  is  dangeroit^ly  s<>. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  patients  do  not 
confonn  strictly  to  any  of  those  varieties  of  melancholia,  or  pass  finoB 
one  varietv  into  another,  or  have  the  characters  of  two  or  even  three  of 
the  varieties.  The  following  is  such  a  case,  which  also  shows,  what 
always  exists  to  some  extent,  but  in  s<m)e  patients  more  markedly  thai 
others,  viz.,  that  melancholia  is  a  brain  storm,  or  convolution  ston 
rather,  which  arises  gradually,  gathers  strengtli,  and  reaches  its  acmc^ 
afler  which  it  slowly  loses  its  morbid  energy  and  passes  away.  Dnraf 
its  height  it  often  nearly  kills  the  patients  by  exhaustion,  as  in  this  oaea^ 
and  would  kill  of^ener  if  means  were  not  adopted  to  counteract  its  eflecti*^ 

B.  S.,  set.  50.    Single.    No  occupation.    Fair  education.    Dispoeiti 
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reserved.  Habits  correct  and  temperate.  One  previous  attack  of  mel- 
eiiicholia,  duration  under  a  week,  treated  at  liome.  No  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  insanity  or  other  nervous  disease.  rre'JisposiiijL^  cause, 
previous  attack.  Exciting  caust»:  change  of  life.  First  mental  symp- 
toms: hml  some  domestic  grief  which  grcjitly  upet  her,  hei*ame  unsettlwl 
ind  depressed,  and  iissigncnl  groun<lU^H  reasons  for  her  grief.  Has 
jince  become  taciturn,  and  refused  food  for  two  <lays,  sleepless;  not 
epileptic,  suicidal,  or  dangerous.  Duration  of  existing  attack  :  six  days. 
Sreat  depression,  constJint  restlessness,  moaning  and  complaining, 
:acituniity  when  questioned,  refused  of  food  and  medicine. 

On  admission:  great  depression,  will  not  answer  a  single  question, 
£eeps  constantly  moaning  and  crying  ''Oh!  oh!"  looks  very  miserable, 
nranders  about  the  room  incessantly  wringing  her  hands.  Memory  and 
xjberence  cannot  be  tested  :  will  not  attend  to  questions.  Swms  to  have 
lelusions  of  a  melancholic  chanicter.  Is  a  thin,  middle-age<i  lady. 
Vluscularity  and  fatness  poor.  Appetite  absent.  Pulse  108,  regular  but 
unall.     Temj)erature,  1)9.4°.     (ieneral  bodily  condition  very  weak. 

First  night  in  the  asylum  was  very  restltnss,  kept  up  a  ccmstant  wail  of 
*0h!  oh!'*  Could  with  difficulty  be  got  to  swallow  a  little  fluid  food. 
'Typhoid"  expression;  verv  saHow  look;  dark  ring  round  eyes;  dry, 
K»ly  lips;  temjierature,  yi>.2°.  This  state  continue<l  and  increa»<ed  for 
kbout  a  fortnight  without  improvement.  A\Ty  sleepless ;  constant 
>iercing  wail,  very  distressing  to  other  patients.  Her  weaknt^ss  was 
^xt^eme.  8he  was  entirelv  confined  to  bed  an<l  fed  everv  half  hour 
f  ith  liquid  footl,  milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  and  a  large  (juantity  of  wine.  She 
lien  began  to  improve  and  was  much  better  in  the  mornings,  and  got 
Forse  in  the  afternoons.  Could  be  induced  to  speak  intelligently ; 
ix»ke<l  less  d« 'pressed ;  took  a  fair  quantity  of  fooil;  slept  better. 
rVithiii  another  wet^k  she  was  quite  eonvah'scent,  gaining  in  llesli  and 
trength  very  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  <lesquaniation  oeeurred  (this  I 
lave  seen  in  sevenil  patients  after  such  short  acute  attacks).  Still  a  want 
if  apiK'tite.  Two  weeks  later  sent  out  on  j>ass.  App<'tite  and  general 
lealth  im]irove<l.     Residence  in  asylum  four  weeks  and  ten  days. 

Tliere  are  a  few  cases  of  depresscMl  feeling  with  exalt<'d  intellectual 
ondition.  Many  patients  exaggerate  their  former  hap])iness.  wealth, 
ntl  position  by  way  of  contrast  with  their  jiresent  misery,  i  had  a  woman 
ri  excite<l  melancholia,  groaning  all  the  time,  who  faneie<l  herself  a 
ueen  ;  another  who  had  immense  wealth.  Some  of  the  cases  are  of  the 
lature  of  what  the  French  call  megalomania,  that  is,  the  exj)ansive 
Tandiose  exalted  state  of  mind  which,  as  a  mental  symptom,  is  best  seen 
n  general  paralysis,  couj>le<l  with  ideas  of  persecution,  and  with  depressed 
eeiing,  especially  at  times. 

The  Ixception  of  Melaxcholia. — It  begins  in  nearly  all  ))atientsas 

»mple  lowness  of  spirits,   and  lack   of   enjoyment  in  oceujiation  and 

amusement,  and  loss  of  interest  in  life.     This  mav  be  ])n*monitorv  of 

tne  disease  by  months  or  even  years,  an<l  ha])py  is  the  man  who  then 

takcH  warning,  and  adopts  proper  treatment.     The  next  stage  is  that  of 

&e  ftimple  melancholia  describe<l  in  A.  IVs.  case  (p.  r>7),  and  this  may  be 

of  long  or  short  duration,  and  may  jiass  into  one  of  the  other  and  more 

wnoug  varieties.    As  a  general   nde   the  hypochondriacal   variety   is 
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K»ngt*st  and  slowest  in  inception.  I  have  seen  the  dehisionaK  the  suicidal 
ami  the  excited  varieties  fully  devel<»j>ed  within  a  week  of  the  commence- 
mtait  of  the  fii'st  symptoms,  hut  this  is  rare.  I  have  seen  the  loss  of 
self-omtrol  take  place  tjuite  suddenly,  a  man  heing  calm  externally,  though 
dull,  in  the  early  morning,  and  hy  ten  o'clock  A.M.  in  the  acutes^t  stage  of 
suicidal  and  excitiMi  melancholia.  Many  patienb^  exercise  self-control 
stP»n;:lv  for  a  time,  and  then  at  once  lose  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
ci.imnion.  The  duratic»n  of  the  di>ease  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
ca>e  into  an  asylum  is  a  good  test  of  the  rapidity  of  progress  of  the 
disea>e  in  its  full  stages  up  to  the  time  that  self-control  was  so  lost  as  to 
retiuire  treatment  and  restraint  in  an  institution.  Of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  cases  in  which  inf<.>rmation  on  this  point  was  obtaineiL  forty 
per  cent,  had  heen  melancholic  for  periods  under  a  month  before  admis- 
sion:  sixteen  percent,  for  periods  from  one  to  three  mouths:  eight  per 
cent,  from  three  to  six  ;  an»l  the  remaining  thirty -six  per  cent,  over  six 
months. 

The  (h'lusions  in  many  cases  take  their  shape,  if  not  their  origin,  in 
painful  or  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  orgiins,  which  are  misinteqireted 
by  the  disonlercd  mind,  and  attributtMl  to  wrong  cjiuses.  The  power  of 
m^irliid  attention  on  feelings  is  very  great  in  exaggerating  them,  and  even 
in  creating  them,  in  persons  of  the  nervi»us  diathesis.  In  some  castf  a 
paralysis  of  the  conscitiusness  of  natural  affwtion  is  the  first  symptom  of 
melanch(dia,  and  the  patients,  thinking  that  they  no  longer  love  their 
chilli  reii,  get  depressed.  I  have  kn«»wn  in  a  few  eases  a  craving  Sar 
stimulants  to  be  the  first  symptom.  1  knew  a  lady  in  whom  this  was 80 
each  time  she  became  nu'lancholic,  which  she  did  at  each  pregnancy  and 
at  the  climacterie  period. 

The  ago>  at  which  melancholia  <*omes  on  are  more  advanced,  on  the 
whole,  than  in  the  ea>e  of  mania  (see  Plate  VI.).  Four  per  i»ent.  only 
come  under  twenty  :  only  t^u-nty  per  eent.  under  thirty.  The  largest 
pr<)iiortion  of  eases  in  any  one  ilecennial  period  (twenty-five  per  cent) 
o«Turred  between  fortv  and  fiflv,  \ihile  there  was  twentv-three  i»er  cent 
between  thirtv  ami  fiftv;  eighteen  per  cent.  betwei»n  fiftv  and  sixtv:  and 
flrtirti»t*n  per  cent,  over  sixty. 

IJohii.Y    SvMrroMs    ok    Mi:i..\N(  iioi.ia. — The    premonitory    hodih 
symptonis  that  I  have  most  couimoidy  met  with  have  been  headacheit 
Jicuralgia,  confused  feelings  in  head,  want  of  appetite  or  indigestion,  cofr 
tivcJiess.  a  ftrliii;:  of  wearinosaml  lani^uor,  in  some  casc^  restlessness, ii 
others   '•]>ilitiu>]i«'ss,*'   oxaluria,   and.   above  all,   the  two  symptoms  of 
sleepKssne>s   and  loss  of   Imdy  weight.     When  the   mental    symptoOl 
btri>me  fairly  <level<iptd,  the  headaehe  ami  neuralgia,  if  j)rt»sent,  usually 
di>:i]»pear,  and  we  have,  iiistea<l.  a  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  a  tendency  fa 
the  leuiperature  to  rise  a  little  at  night,  a  hebetude  or  some  other  chaop 
in  the  faeial  ex]»ression,  a  furre«l  tongue,  which,  in  four  ca.ses  out  of  fti* 
is  neurotic,  resulting  from  the  deficient  innervation  of  the  stomach.   Tbft 
want  of  appetite  often  beeouies  a  rejaignance  to  food,  the  sleeplcssDfiflft 
becomes  complete,  the  constipation  great ;  in  about  fifteen  per  cent 
is  a  temperature  over  *Jt»..V .     Taking  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
at  random  I  foun<l  constipation  in  fifty  )>er  cent.:  sleeplessness  in 
per  cent.;  want  of  ujipetite  in  sixty  jh-T  cent.;  pyrexia  in 
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lenL ;  and  hallucinations  of  the  senses  in  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  epigastric 
Miin  and  sinking  in  a  few;  headaches  and  sensations  of  binding,  of 
weight,  and  emptiness  in  the  head  in  a  few ;  heart  disease  in  a  few ; 
uppression  of  discharges  in  a  few ;  disappearance  of  skin  disease  in  a 
ery  few.  Taking  the  general  bodily  health  and  condition,  I  found  I  had 
»iit  thirty-six  per  cent,  as  being  in  fair  general  boilily  condition  on 
tdmission ;  fifty-seven  per  cent,  as  weak  and  in  bad  condition ;  and  seven 
>er  cent,  as  very  weak  and  exhausted.  The  heart's  action  is  markedly 
fiected  in  all  the  acute  cases  and  in  many  of  the  others.  In  the  former 
he  condition  of  hyper-action  in  the  brain  seems  to  exercise  an  inhibitory 
afluence  on  the  cardiac-motor  innervation,  causing  the  pulse  to  be  small, 
he  arterial  tone  to  be  low,  and  the  capillary  circulation  to  be  very  weak 
ideed.  The  skin  is  in  the  acute  cases  greasy,  perspiring,  and  ill-smelling, 
a  most  patients,  however,  it  is  hard,  dry,  harsh-feeling,  and  non-perspir- 
ig.  Sometimes  we  have  boils  (a  good  sign  often)  and  subacute  inflam- 
lations. 

Causation  of  Melaxciiolia. — The  causes  of  melancholia  are  always 
opularly  supposed  to  be  some  calamity,  some  affliction,  some  remorse, 
r  religious  conviction,  that  has  produced  grief  and  sorrow.  As  physi- 
ians,  we  know  how  utterly  far  this  is  from  the  truth.  If  I  were  asked 
ly  opinion,  I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  more  melancholia  re- 
guts  from  innate  brain  constitution  than  from  all  outside  calamities  and 
fflictions  of  mankind  put  together.  If  a  man  has  a  well-constitutioned 
rain,  he  will,  like  Job,  bear  calmly  all  the  afflictions  and  losses  that  the 
pirit  of  evil  can  invent  for  him.  It  is  impossible  to  make  such  a  man 
melancholic.  That  needs  some  innate  weakness,  some  predisposition, 
)me  potentiality  of  disease,  some  trophic  or  dynamical  defect.  The 
•iends  of  melancholic  patients  will  always  assign  a  cause  for  their  disease. 
'o  them  the  occurrence  of  such  a  state  of  matters,  without  some  mani- 
st  cau.«?e,  seems  an  impossibility.  Who  ever  saw  a  newsj)aper  account 
f  a  suicide  without  either  a  cause  being  stated,  or  a  remark  implying 
lat  there  must  have  been  some  outside  "cause?"  A  liore<litarv  pre(lis- 
osition  to  mental  disease  was  admitted  in  about  thirty  jjcr  c^iit.  of  the 
Bses  of  melancholia  sent  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  but  that  is. 
eiy  far  from  representing  the  truth.  I  have  no  official  statistics  on  the 
K>int,  but  my  general  experience  agrees  with  that  of  others,  that  states 
>f  depression  of  mind  arc  here<litary  more  than  most  morbid  mental 
Sjmptoms.  I  have  known  several  families  where,  for  four  generations, 
%  considerable  proportion  of  each  was  depressed  in  mind  more  or  less. 

Certainly  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  very  hereditary.  Next  to  heredity 
:  f/m^  as  causes  disordered  bodily  functions,  and  aftrr  them,  at  a  long  dist- 
-   Ittce,  moral  and  mental  cjiuses  of  (lei)ression.      Domestic  afllicticm  is  by 

*'J'|f  ^^^  ™^^  frequent  of  the  last  in  the  female  sex,  aud  business  anxie- 
.    'iitt'm  the  male  sex. 

ruoGN-osis. — Out  of  the  last  thousand  cases  admitted  to  the  Morning- 
'^'  M^  -^ylum,  fifty-four  per  cent,  have  recovercnl.  Within  the  seven 
r^' V»P"^  ^^itv  one  per  cent,  have  died  of  the  direct  exhaustion  from  the 
'-'^/'Iz^  ^hile  recent.  The  liability  to  relaj)se  after  recovery  is  best 
t>^^^^^^  by  the  number  of  previous  attacks,  which  had  existed  in 
'"^<<"*^t  o^e.^-^  ^{  gii  the  cases.     It  must  be  remembered  that  those  sta- 
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tistics  refer  to  cases  so  ill  as  to  need  asylam  treatment.  I  have  no  doabt 
that  if  the  mihler  cases  treated  at  home  were  included,  the  recovery  nte 
would  be  much  greater. 

The  things  that  enable  us  to  form  a  good  prognosis  arc  youth :  sadden 
onset;  an  obvious  cause  that  is  removable;  want  of  fixed  delusion; 
absence  of  hallucinations  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell;  no  visceral  delu- 
sions; no  strongly  impulsive  or  epileptiform  symptoms;  no  picking  of  the 
skin,  or  pulling  out  the  hair,  or  such  trophic  symptoms:  no  long-con- 
tinueil  loss  of  body  weight  in  spite  of  treatment ;  no  long-continued  in- 
attention to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  no  dirty  habits. 

But  be  guarded  in  giving  a  definite  prognosis  in  almost  every  cue. 
The  greater  my  experience  becomes,  the  more  guardcnl  I  am.  Some  of 
the  most  favorable  looking  cas(.*s  will  deceive  you.  while  some  that  kiok 
most  hopeless  will  recover,  as  in  the  case  of  B.  S.  A.,  a  patient  of  minei 
who  ha<l  been  seven  years  melancholic,  suicidal,  and  sleepless,  and  who 
recovered  at  seventy-four,  and  is  now  quite  well,  and  doing  her  hoiue- 
hold  work. 

The  bad  signs  are  a  slow,  gradual  onset,  like  a  natural  evolution; 
fixe<l  delusions,  especinlly  visceral  and  organic  delusions ;  gradual  decay 
of  bodily  vigor:  persistent  loss  of  nutritive  energy  and  body  weight; 
convulsive  attacks  and  motor  affections  generally,  not  ideo-motor;  pe^ 
sistent  hallucinations,  especially  of  hearing,  smell,  and  feeling;  picking 
the  skin  or  hair;  persistent  refusal  of  fixxl;  an  unalterable  fixity  of  onih 
tional  depression  of  face,  or  persistence  of  muscular  expressions  of  menid 
pain  (wringing  hands,  groaning,  etc.);  persistent  suicidal  tendency  of 
much  intensity;  arterial  degeneration;  senile  degeneration  of  brain;  no 
natural  fatigue  following  persistent  motor  efforts  in  walking,  standing 
etc.;  a  mental  enfeeblenieiit  like  dementia. 

Tkrmixation  of  Melancikh.ia. — Of  the  cases  that  terminated  ii 
recovery,  fifty  per  cent.  rtrovere<l  within  three  months,  seventy-five  pet 
cent,  under  six,  eighty-seven  }>er  cent,  under  twelve  months,  leaving  onlj 
thirteen  per  cent,  who  t(M>k  more  than  a  year  to  ri^cover. 

In  nu»st  cases,  recovery  is  gradual.      I'n  my  experience,  an  improve 
mont  in  the  bo<lily  condition  and  looks,  and  an  increase  in  the  bodf 
weight  an<l  appetite,  always  prwetle  the  mental  improvement.     Th 
motor  restlessness  generally  passt»s  off  first.      The  patients  sit  down  aai 
<lo  work  of  some  sort;  then  they  begin  to  eat  better;  then  the  delnsioi^^ 
lose  their  intensity ;  then  the  sense  of  ill-being  is  less  oppressive.    "" 
is  often  an  irritable  stage  as  improvement  sets  in.      I  have  one 
whom  I  am  always  gla«l  to  hear  swearing:  I  know  then  that  he  is 
to  recover.     The  return  of  the  sense  of  well-being  is  the  last  to 
and  along  with  it  that  surplus  st«K'k  of  nervous  energy  that  coi 
health.     A  man  whose  nerve  ca])ital  is  always  running  low  can 
said  to  be  in  really  good  safe  health.     When  I  see  a  patient  tal 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  thret*  or  four  pounds  a  week,  I  know  he  ia 
will  make  a  good  recovery.      The  only  exceptions  to  this  ^ 
lonjr-continued  cases,  where  the  mental  functions  of  the  conv 
permanently  enfeebled  and   damageil,  and  in   whom,  as  th 
passes  off,  we  have  a  fat  dementia  resulting.      This,  howeig^ 
more  uncommon  in  melancholia  than  in  mania.      Some  pa^       ^ 
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ake  sudden  recoveries  in  a  few  days.  I  have  even  seen  a  patient 
>  bed  very  melancholic,  and  get  up  quite  well,  saying — ''  I  see  that 
liese  &ncies  were  mere  nonsense.  I  wonder  I  could  have  been  such 
>l  as  to  believe  them.*' 

few  of  the  cases  end  in  the  chronic  melancholia  I  have  described. 
f  are  nearly  all   middle-aged  or  old  people.      Many  of  the  cases 

into  mania;  a  few  become  alternating  insanity;  and  a  few  pass 
dementia,  which,  in  that  case,  is  never  so  complete  and  absolute  a 
tal  enfeeblcment  as  when  it  follows  mania. 
QMMARY  OP  Treatment  op  the  States  op  Mental  Depression. 

the  brain  and  body  conditions  that  accompany,  if  they  do  not 
e,  states  of  morbid  mental  depression  are  those  of  trophic  deficiency, 
e  have  seen  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  most  instances,  then  it  neces- 
y  follows  that  what  will  remedy  those  conditions  is  indicated,  and 
;hing8  that  will  aggravate  them  must  be  avoideil.  Even  in  the 
?nt8  where  there  is  no  demonstrable  lack  of  brain  or  body  nourish- 
t;,  and  where  the  disease  is  more  of  a  purely  dynamical  brain  dis- 
mce,  and  a  disordered  energizing  of  the  convolutions  from  heredi- 
instability,  yet  in  such  cases  there  is  lack  of  force  and  vitality  in 
>rain.  We  make  the  conditions  of  life  of  a  melancholic,  therefore, 
lysiological  and  favorable  as  we  can.  Every  therapeutic  agent  whose 
t  is  tonic,  hunger-producing,  digestive,  va*io-motor,  and  generally 
3-stimulating  we  give.  Quinine  I  place  in  the  first  rank ;  iron,  the 
phates,  hypophosphates,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  in  the  second ; 
the  mineral  acids,  vegetable  bitters,  aloes,  arsenic,  gentle  laxatives, 
igogues,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics  in  the  third.  Kot  that  I  have 
een  quinine  and  strychnine  over-stimulate,  and  have  to  be  stopped, 
ron  detennine  blood  to  the  brain  in  a  way  to  do  harm,  but  tliose  ill 
a  are  rare,  and  they  can  ])e  .stoppe<l  as  soon  a,^  observed.  Tlie 
ral  waters  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  of  Germany,  come 
r  the  same  category  as  those  tonics.  Many  a  commencing  niolan- 
c  have  I  seen  cured  most  pleasantly  by  a  short  stay  in  Schwalbach, 
ibaden,  Carlsbad,  etc.  Of  course,  the  particular  kind  of  water 
'  be  determined   by  the  diathesis — the   purely   chalybeate    to    the 

y  Neurotic,  the  saline  to  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  etc.  The  con- 
^  current,  applieil  not  too  strong,  and  passed  through  the  great 
^  8  centres,  is  greatly  trusted  by  some  Continental  physicians,  and 
*iet^^^  it  do  good  in  patients  with  the  element  of  stupor  present. 
f fL  .^^  regimen  are  of  the  highest  importance.  If  I  were  as  sure  of 
oq^^  oJse  Jn  therapeutics  jus  this,  that  fresh  air  an<l  fattening  diet 
^/>  •  ^^zp^»/^^^^olic  people,  I  should  have  saved  myself  many  medical 
I'  ^  ^/ich  patients  cannot  have  too  much  fresh  air,  though  they 
A  '  fjC^^  walking,  or  gymnastics,  or  muscular  fatigue.  It  is 
^/Jy  ^  ^^ULQ^^r^  the  best  hunger-producer,  and  the  best  aid  to 
,  ^'/^^^^  ^^^^  tation.  Without  it  all  the  rest  is  totally  useless  in 
^  ///^ ^^  ^^  t:-s    cannot  fatten   too  soon  or  too  fast,  though  their 

lay  be  overloaded,  and  their  livers  and  kidneys  may 

l^ifcty  foods,  milk,   ham,  cod-liver  oil,  maltine,  eggs, 

ciigested  animal  food,  such  as  fish,  fowl,  game,  etc., 

melancholies.     Milk,  in  very  many  cases,  is  my 
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shoct-anclior.  I  have  ^iven  aft  muclt  as  sixteen  tumblers  a  day  with 
purprisiiit;  benefit.  The  nervoiu»  diathesis  d(»e8  not  put  on  fiit  naturally, 
therefore  we  must  combat  the  ten<iency  to  innutrition  bv  scientific  dieting. 
Adi{>ose  tissue  ami  melaneholia  1  ]<N»k  on  as  anta^^mists ;  therefore  when 
we  want  t«)  conquer  the  hitter  we  must  dt»vehip  the  former.  I  need  barJlv 
say  that  the  capacity  of  di<i(.*stion.  the  pt^culiarities  of  digestion,  and  the 
dietetic  Iikin;rs.  and  even  the  idiosvn  eras  it's  of  our  individual  melan- 
cholics,  must  Ik'  studied.  A  *i(Knl  co<»k  is  an  aid  to  all  cases,  a  pleasore 
to  most,  and  a  nwessity  to  some. 

Concerning;  stinuilants,  I  certainly  have  found  them  useful  in  many 
cases.  The  fattening  appetizing  ales  and  ftorters  work  wonders  on  some 
lean  anorexic  melancholies.  Go<h1  wines  do  the  same.  Claret  or  Bur- 
gundy are  the  chief,  when  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patients, 
that  do  g<x>d.  The  stronger  stimulants  are  only  neeileil  in  the  exhausted 
cases,  except,  indtH.Ml,  when  whiskey  and  water  at  bedtime  is  a  good 
soporific.  Be  sure,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  hot  water  alone  that 
causes  the  sleep.  I  have  seen  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  taken  at  bedtime 
cause  sUh.^p  as  quickly  its  when  mixed  with  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  have 
a  better  effi^ct  altogether.  When  a  patient  In^gins  fairly  to  gain  wei^t, 
all  alcoholic  stimulants  may  l)e  discontinueil,  except  as  mere  luxuries. 
Change  of  air ;  mountain  or  sea  breezes :  change  of  scene :  quiet  in  moet 
cases;  active  travel  ami  bustle  in  a  few  of  the  less  serious  eases;  long 
voyages,  if  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  diswtse  does  not  threaten  to  be 
acute — all  these  things  are  helpful.  We  enjoin  rest  from  exhausting  or 
irritating  work  ;  above  all,  escape  from  worry.  We  bring  a  different  «et 
of  faculties  and  a  different  group  of  muscles  into  action  from  those  that 
have  been  enqdoyed  before.  Do  not  push  anything  that  is  too  great  a 
conscious  effort  for  the  jmtient  to  do.  I>o  not  send  a  man  to  fish  if  fishing 
is  a  disagreeable  toil,  or  make  him  go  into  *'cheerfid  society"  when  this 
is  a  real  torture  to  him.  IMeasiint  society  with  no  bustle,  beantifiil 
scenery,  nmsic,  and  sunshine,  are  all  healing  to  melancholy.  In  mort 
cases  some  occiq>ation  that  is  a  pK^isure  has  to  be  encouraged,  and  does 
much  goo<l.  Fisiiing,  easy  mountainivring,  shooting,  boating,  out-door 
games,  are  most  suitable  for  certain  castas.  We  try  and  make  the  in- 
pressi«)iis  received  by  the  senses  agreeable,  and,  therefore,  harmonioiS 
with  the  well-!)eing  uf  the  organism.  We  try  and  substitute  pleasmmUe 
feeliuirs  for  i)ainful  ones  Ijy  every  mean<  known  to  us.  Slow  trayel,  witk 
a  cheery,  sensible  companion,  who  is,  of  course,  twice  as  valuable  if  heB 
a  <loct<ir,  saves  many  a  man  from  an  asylum.  In  most  cases  we  remow 
a  man  temporarily  fnnn  his  wife  and  family,  for  paralyzes!  or  |»erveriel 
aflWtion  to  a  melancholic  is  itself  a  painful  thing  and  a  source  of  d^ 
prcssion.  But  there  are  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule — eases  where* 
man's  wife  is  the  hest  nurse,  his  children  his  best  companions.  In  bal 
cases  a  chei'rful  trained  attendant  and  a  young  doctor  make  a  capitil 
tciim  for  the  nu'lanchojie  who  neiHls  attention,  company,  and  medieil 
supervision.  We  try  to  rem<»ve  the  patient  from  surroundings  that  an 
depressing  to  those  that  will  rouse  pleasant  thoughts,  and  to  take  his! 
from  the  place  where  his  malady  arose.  Everything  and  eyerypersoi; 
there  may  suggest  pain  to  him.  But  he  must  not  always  hayehisovi, 
way.     (.^uite  the  contrary.     In  most  instances  another  will  must  ortf 
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come  his  own,  and  be  substituted  for  it.  This  is  a  reason  why  mothers, 
wives,  and  sister  do  harm,  because  they  let  the  patient  have  too  much  of 
bis  own  way.  It  is  certainly  well  if  those  about  him  have  physiologically 
a  surplus  stock  of  animal  spirits  to  infuse  into  him.  Much  tact  is  needed 
in  personal  intercourse  with  melancholies,  as,  indeed,  with  all  the  insane. 
Never  argue  with  them  on  any  account,  or  contradict  their  delusions. 
Do  not  agree  with  them,  but  change  the  subject.  Discourage  introspec- 
tion, encourage  observation  of,  and  talk  about  things  without  them. 
Every  neurotic  man  should  have  an  out-door  hobby.  That  would  save 
many  of  them  from  melancholia. 

Guard  against  suicide,  and  make  the  friends  and  attendants  feel  that 
there  is  a  real  risk  of  its  being  committed.  They  get  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  railway  porters,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  risks  that  they  do  not 
guard  against  them.  I  have  seen  suicidal  melancholies  by  the  dozen, 
about  whom  I  had  given  warnings  as  strong  as  I  could  make  them,  that 
every  article  by  which  suicide  might  be  effected  should  be  removed,  and 
yet  found  knives  in  their  pockets,  and  razors  in  their  dressing-cases. 
The  bad  cases  should  never  be  left  alone.  I  once  had  a  suicidal  patient 
under  the  charge  of  an  attendant,  who  was  said  to  be  experienced,  and  I 
found  my  patient  in  a  top-story  room  ahme,  with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  razor  case  in  his  room,  and  yet  his  mother  and  his  attendant 
did  not  seem  to  see  how  great  the  risk  had  been. 

Many  melancholies  are  intensely  selfish,  think  of  noboily  but  them- 
selves, bore  their  friends  with  recitals  of  their  own  feelings,  and  crave 
sympathy  with  a  morbid  intensity.  Too  much  expressed  sympathy  in 
most  cases  feefls  the  disease.  To  distract  the  attention  from  morbid 
thoughts  and  feelings  by»any  means  should  be  the  one  <:reat  aim  in  per- 
sonal intercourse.  Strangers  often  do  !)etter  with  inelaiicholics  than 
friends.  Many  of  them  take  most  stron«^  and  uiifouiuled  morbid  <li.slikes. 
They  exercise  more  self-control  ln'fore  strangers,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  power  of  self-control  is  half  the  cure.  That  is  why  removal  to  an 
asylum  is  sometimes  followed  by  immense  benefit.  A  ])atient  wlio  at 
home  has  been  groaning,  noisy,  idle,  and  unnianageuble,  finds  himself 
among  strangers  subjected  to  rules  and  discipline  and  ordinary  living, 
and  has  objects  of  fresh  interest  presented  to  him,  and  he  becomes  a 
different  man  at  once.  I  asked  a  man  who  had  been  verv  ill  and  un- 
manac;eal)le  at  home,  and  who  seemed  to  come  round  in  a  few  davs  in 
the  asylum,  what  had  cured  him  ?  His  reply  wjts,  '"  I  found  myself 
among  a  lot  of  people  who  did  not  care  a  farthing  whether  I  wju^  miser- 
able or  not,  which  made  me  angry,  and  I  got  well."  Being  by  far  the 
most  conscious  form  of  insanity,  it  would  seem  the  hardest  on  the  patients 
to  send  them  to  an  asvlum,  but  in  reality  removal  to  an  asylum  does 
more  good  to  certain  melancholies  than  to  any  other  class  of  the  insane. 
What  is  good  is  not  always  pleasant  in  moral  as  well  as  in  medical  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  use  dunning  a  patient  to  "  rouse  yourself,"  to  ''  throw 
off  your  dulness,"  to  "drop  these  fancies,"  for  in  many  cases  it  would 
just  be  as  wise  to  tell  a  hemiplegic  to  "'  move  that  leg." 

Good  nursing  in  the  weak  cases,  just  as  you  would  nurse  a  fever  patient, 
is  of  the  laai  importance.  A  nurse  that  will  insist  and  persist,  till  the 
insane  oppQ^y^-^^  qj^^  i\^q  repugnance  to  food  are  overcome,  is  what  we 
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want.     It  is  most  easy  to  let  a  melancholic  slowly  starve  himself;  while 
he  yet  takes  some  fooil  at  every  meal. 

As  regards  the  sending  a  patient  to  an  asylum,  and  when  to  do  it  no 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  Among  the  ])oor  it  must  be  done  in  nearly 
every  case,  and  soon,  though  now-a-days  a  working  man  can  get  a  com- 
plete chan^  of  air  and  scenerv  for  a  shilling.  Among  the  very  richf 
few  melancholies  are  sent  to  asvlums  till  their  relations  are  tired  out  with 
them,  or  they  become  very  suicidal.  No  doubt  the  risks  of  suicide  are 
much  less  in  an  asvlum.  There  are  discipline,  order,  a  life  under  medical 
rule,  suitable  work,  much  amusement,  and  the  means  of  carrying  oat 
what  is  good  for  the  patient.  When  from  any  cause  vou  cannot  get  the 
treatment  carried  out  that  you  know  is  necessary  for  the  patient,  then  an 
asylum  is  needful.  When  the  symptoms  persist  too  long  without  showing 
signs  of  yielding,  when  the  risk  of  suicide  is  very  great,  when  the  patient 
has  foolish  friends  who  will  not  carry  out  any  rational  plan  of  treatmait, 
or  when  he  gets  too  much  sympathy,  or  none  at  all — in  all  these  cases 
an  asylum  is  indicated.  Many  patients  who  resist  all  right  treatment  at 
home  will  submit  to  it  ut  once  in  an  asylum. 

Baths  are  most  useful,  especially  Turkish  baths.  I  have  seen  many 
chronic  incurable  melancholies  much  improved  by  a  course  of  Turkiu 
baths.  The  wet  pack  is  often  useful.  One  great  difficulty  one  has  in 
treating  a  case  of  melancholia  is  whether  to  give  narcotics  and  sedatives, 
when  to  give  them,  what  to  give,  and  when  to  stop  them.  Opium  I 
utterly  disbelieve  in.  I  j>erformtMl  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  with 
it  in  melancliolia,*  and  it  always  causetl  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  loss  of 
weiglit  in  every  case,  and  Dr.  Mickle  has  confirmed  these  results.*  I 
have  only  .s(h.mi  one  melancholic  in  which  I  was  sure  opium  did  good. 
Chloml  is  most  useful  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  get  sleep.  I  now 
always  give  small  dosc»s — never  more  than  twenty-five  grains,  generally 
keej>ing  to  fifteen,  e<nnbiiu»<l  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  potiu^sium  or  sodium  or  aniuKniium.  But  I  now  seldom  give 
chloml  long.  I  am  satisfitnl  that  one  effect  of  its  prolonge*!  use  is  to 
reiluce  the  tone  of  the  nervous  svstem,  and  to  lessen  the  power  of  en- 
during pain,  mental  or  bodily.  The  bromides,  too,  when  long  given 
are  depres.'sing.  Tincture  of  henbane,  in  dixses  from  one  drachm  to  four, 
is  very  useful  as  a  teni]K)niry  exj)edient  in  the  very  agitated  cases,  and 
so  is  conium  ;  but,  of  all  the  narcotics,  1  have  found  a  mixture  of  tinct 
cannabis  indicia  (from  x.  min.)  and  bromide  of  potassium  (from  xx.  grs.) 
do  the  most  good  and  the  least  hanu  to  the  appetite  for  food.  We  have 
not  yet  <liscovL»re<l  the  narcotic  that  gives  brain-quiet,  combined  with  in- 
crcjiscd  appetite  an<l  l»ody  weight.  Tinct.  lupuli  I  have  found  of  mndi 
service  in  some  niihl  cases,  and  it  did  no  hanu  whatever. 

I  have  swn  many  cases  cured  by  a  crop  of  l>oils,  a  carbuncle,  or  an 
attack  of  erysipelas,  and  in  one  case  by  an  attack  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea 
I  think  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  inoculate  a  septic  poison,  and  get  a 
safe  manageable  counter-irritant  and  fever,  and  so  get  the  **  alterative  ** 

'  "  Futhon?illian  Prizo  K-^^ay  for  1870,  "  Brit,  and  Foreign   Med.-Chir.  RevieWi 
OctoWr,  1870,  and  Janimrv,  1871. 
'  Practitioner,  JunL»,  1881. 
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effect  of  such  things,  and  the  reaction  and  the  stimulus  to  nutrition  which 
follow  febrile  attacks. 

Prophylaxis  in  Melancholia. — I  think  our  profession  could  di- 
minish the  amount  of  melancholia  if  they  were  consulted  sooner  and 
more  as  to  the  prophylaxis  in  patients  who  have  had,  are  threatened 
with,  or  who  are  preidisposed  to,  states  of  mental  depression.  Especially 
is  the  preventive  aspect  most  important  in  the  dieting,  regimen,  educa- 
tion, and  work  of  the  children  of  this  class.  If  we  could  make  all  these 
things  counteractive  of  the  temperament  and  heredity,  instead  of  being 
developmental  of  them,  we  could  do  much  good,  and  prevent  an  enormous 
amount  of  unhappiness  in  the  world.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  such 
children  show  their  brain  instability.  A  *'  too  sensitive  **  child  should 
always  be  looked  after.  Children  of  this  class  take  "  crying  fits  '*  and 
miserable  periods  on  slight  or  no  provocation.  We  do  not  call  these 
things  melancholia,  but  depend  upon  it  they  often  have  a  close  kinship 
to  it.  Such  children  should  be  kept  fat  from  the  beginning ;  they  should 
get  little  flesh  diet  and  much  milk  till  after  puberty.  Their  brains  should 
not  be  forced  in  any  way.  They  should  be  much  in  the  fresh  air.  They 
shoald  not  read  much  imaginative  literature  too  soon.  They  should  be 
brought  up  teetotalers  and  non-smokers.  They  should  sleep  much.  Public 
school  life  is  often  most  detrimental  to  them.  If  they  are  bullied,  they 
suffer  frightftilly.  (Read  poor  Cowper  and  Lamb's  lives.)  If  they  are 
taught  masturbation,  it  takes  a  frightful  hold  of  them,  and  it  is  they  who 
are  ruined  by  it  in  body,  mind,  and  morals.  The  modem  system  of 
cramming  and  competitive  examinations  are  the  most  potent  devices  of 
the  evil  one  yet  found  out  for  the  destruction  of  their  cliances  of  happi- 
ness in  life.  Such  children  are  often  over-sensitive,  over-inia<rinative, 
and  too  fearful  to  be  physiologically  truthful ;  tend  under  fostering  to  be 
unhealthily  religious,  precociously  intellectual,  and  hypersesthetically  con- 
scientious. Now,  a  wise  physician  will  fight  against  the  average  school- 
master in  all  these  things.  Such  children  should  l)e  taught  to  systematize 
their  time  and  their  lives,  to  develop  their  fat  and  muscle,  and  to  lead 
calm  lives  of  regular,  orderly  occupation. 

As  regards  the  prophylaxis  in  those  who  have  already  suffered  from 
melancholia,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  to  ride  a  hobby,  I  tell  such 

¥  arsons,  one  and  all,  to  keep  fat.  Let  them  take  precautions  in  time. 
he  falling  off  of  a  few  pounds  in  weight  may  be  to  them  the  first  real 
symptom  of  the  disease  returning,  even  though  they  feel  at  the  time  Jis 
well  and  hearty  as  possible.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  change  and  rest  do 
real  good.  I  always  advise  my  recovered  melancholic  patients  to  weigh 
themselves  every  month,  and  keep  a  record  of  their  weight,  to  lead  a 
regular  life,  and  to  practise  system  and  order  in  their  work.  Reducing 
their  ordinary  lives  to  a  routine  is  the  safest  thing  for  them  if  they  can 
do  it.  Like  leanness,  want  of  system  and  method  go  with  a  tendency  to 
melancholia,  in  my  experience.  They  should  not  work,  or  think,  or  feel 
in  big  spurts.  And  as  the  crises  of  life — the  climacteric,  pregnancy, 
child-birth,  and  senility — approach,  let  special  care  be  taken  by  them. 
Do  not  let  them  get  to  depend  on  soporifics  for  sleep.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous.     An  hour's  natural  sleep — "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer" — 
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is  worth  eight  hours*  drug-sleep.  A  country  life,  with  much  fresh  ur,  is 
no  doubt  the  best,  if  it  is  possible.  Regular  changes  of  scene,  ^^  breaks** 
in  occupation,  and  long  holidays,  are,  of  course,  most  desirable  for  some 
people.  Though  travel  and  change  are  very  often  harmful  to  actoal 
melancholic  patients,  yet,  to  many  persons  who  merely  have  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  tendency,  they  are  most  effective  in  wanling  off  attacks.  I 
know  several  people  who  in  that  way  keep  well  and  moderately  happy. 
The  great  thing  to  be  avoided  is  too  fatiguing  travel — seeing  too  much  in 
too  short  a  time. 


LECTURE    IV. 

STATES  OP  MENTAL  EXALTATION— MANIA  {PSYCHLAMPSIA). 

Like  conditions  of  mental  depression,  states  of  mental  exaltation,  up 
to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  normal  and  physiological.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  persons  combining  the  sanguine  temperament  and 
the  nervous  diathesis.  Every  one  has  met  with  the  sort  of  person  who 
is  easily  elated,  has  little  power  of  controlling  the  outward  manifestations 
of  exalted  emotion,  is  (juite  carried  away  by  joyous  news  or  pleasurable 
feeling,  so  that  he  talks  loud  and  fa**t,  caimot  sleep,  cannot  rest,  acts  in 
strange,  excite<l  ways,  and  perhaps  dances  and  sings — all  without  a  cause 
that  appears  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects.  Such  conduct  may  be 
perfectly  natural  and  physiological  in  any  man,  if  the  cause  be  sufficient; 
but,  in  the  Teutonic  races,  at  all  events,  such  causes  do  not  occur  very 
often  in  the  adult  lifetime  of  an  ordinary  man.  If  such  mental  exalUi- 
tion  does  occur  in  any  one  on  (juite  insufficient  cause,  or  if  it  continues  to 
manifest  itself  long  after  the  cause  has  operate<l,  we  say  that  such  a 
person  is  of  an  "excitable  temperament."  Mjiny  IxKlily  diseases  in 
persons  of  this  constitution  are  apt  to  be  accom|)anie<l,  and  are  often 
much  complicated,  by  such  brain  excitement. 

Mental  exaltation  is  perfectly  natunil  in  childhood.     Tt  is,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  state  of  bniin  at  that  period.     Hence,  whcnevtT  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brain  rises  from  febrile  disordcTS  in  children,  we  are  apt 
to  have  delirious  mental  exaltation.     But  if  a  trrown  man  exhilnted  the 
Siinie  symptoms  of  mental  exaltation  as  a  child,  it  would  be  accounted 
morbid,  and  he  would  be  reckoned  insane.     In  children  of  the  constitu- 
tion I  have  referreil  to,  this  is  aj)t  to  become  a  most  serious  complication. 
While   a   high    temperature  is  apt   to   cause   violent   delirium    in    such 
children,   it  is  in  them,  too,  that  reflex  peripheral  irritations,  such  as 
teething,  worms,  undigested  or  indigestible  food  in  the  stomach,  cause 
convulsions.     In  adults  of  this  constitution,  a  febrile  catarrh,  a  mild 
uttack  of   rheumatism,  or  gout,  or  infhimniation  may  be  most  serious 
tnuUers,  from  the  sleeplessn (»ss,  nervous  excitement,  intensity  <>f  the  pain, 
OT  the  delirium  present.     All  fel)rile  aflections  act  tus  a  match  to  gun- 
i^>f)V(\er  in  snch  a  brain.     The  exaltation  and  delirium  are  usually  con- 
tevt\\K>raneou8   with   the  beginning  and    acme   of  febrile  attacks,   while 
(lepri'ssion   of  mind   follows   the  disease*.     I   consider  that    the    l)odily 
temjK»rature  at  which  delirium  begins  in  a  child  is  a  good  index  of  its 
^^\n  constitution  and    temperament.     I   have  known  a  very  nervous 
^'"M  always  deHrious  if  its  temperature  rose  to  1U0°,  while  in  most 
i  '^'^012   tliis  does  not  take  j)lace  till  it  is  1<)'1^  or  over.     Then,  apart 
%  k^yi^^  temperature,  such  children  are  subject  to  gusts  of  unrea- 
■^%ij^    f^y^tion,  during  which  they  are  quite  beside  themselves,  rushing 
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about  wildly,  shouting,  fightincr,  and  breiiking  things,  not  really  knowing 
what  they  are  about,  this  coming  at  intervals  like  the  ''attacks"  of  a 
dii<ea8e.  Most  sorts  of  bloo4l-f>oisons,  many  drugs,  such  as  opium, 
henbane,  Indian  hemp,  and  alcohol,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  Ixnly  tern- 
peniture,  readily  cause  maniacal  exaltation  in  the  brains  of  which  I  am 
spesiking ;  an<l  I  liave  seen  such  usually  temporary  exaltation  not  pass  off, 
but  bec(jme  a  prolnngcnl  attack  of  mania  in  si*venil  patients— one  after  a 
dose  of  cannabis  indica,  another  after  ojiium,  and  more  than  one  after 
alcohol.     All  were,  of  course,  stnmgly  pre4lis|>ose4l  to  insanity  by  heredity. 

There  is  much  less  diiticultv  in  dniwinj:  the  line  in  most  cases  between 
sane,  or  even  between  merely  delirious  exaltation,  and  pathological  insane 
exaltation,  than  between  the  conditions  of  s:ine  and  insane  depression  of 
mind,  though  many  individual  casi^s  <»f  difficulty  are  met  with.  The 
reasoning  j)ower — that  of  judging  rightly,  and  comparing — is  affected 
sooner  and  more  decidedly  in  mania,  an<l  the  loss  of  control  in  action, 
conduct,  and  muscular  movements  is  also  sooner  seen.  That  stage  of 
loss  of  memory  and  consciousness  where  the  |>ersonality  is  lost,  and  the 
former  mental  life  and  ex|>eriences  have  disap|»eared,  where  in  &ct 
the  metaphysical  eyo  has  fle<i,  and  a  false  consciousness — an  unreal  egif-" 
has  taken  its  ])lace,  is  far  sooner  rcacheil  in  mania  than  in  melancholia. 

The  name  ^lania  is  apt  to  W  usimI  Wh  pn.»fessionally  and  popularly  in 
a  kx)se  way  as  synonymous  with  insiinity.  or  even  to  indicate  a  mental 
craze  or  eccentricity  that  falls  short  of  that.  This  is  a  very  great  pity, 
for  we  shall  never  in  mental  dise-ases  make  satisfactory  progress  till  we 
get  an  accurate  scientific  n<mu'nclature.     The  loose  way  in  which  the 

Iiresent  tenns  arc  use<l  is  certainly  an  excuse  for  those  who,  like  the  late 
^rofessor  Jiayc<K"k,  coine<l  a  new  medic<>i»sychological  terminology 
altogether,  to  ex])ress  morbid  mental  conditions.  Nothing  is  more 
ccmimon  than  to  see  in  meditral  papers  "*  suicidal  mania,"  when  *"  suicidal 
mclanch<»lia"  was  meant.  Jt  is  luvessarv,  therefore,  to  define  the  term. 
Mania  midit  be  define<l  as  morbid  mental  exaltation  or  delirium,  usually 
accompanied  by  insane  delusions,  always  by  a  complete  changi»  in  the 
habits  and  m<Mk»s  of  life,  mental  and  bodily,  by  a  la^s  of  the  jwwer  of 
self-<*ontrol,  sometimes  by  unconscinusness,  and  loss  of  memory  of  past 
events,  and  almost  always  by  outward  muscular  excitement,  all  those 
symptoms  showing  a  diseasc^l  activity  of  the  brain  convolutions.  We 
think  of  melancholia  chiefly  from  the  j>atient's  subjective  )K)int  of  view, 
taking  his  affective  change  and  his  conscious  mental  \m\\  chiefly  into  con- 
si<leration,  while  we  think  of  mania  mure  from  our  own  objective  iK>int  of 
view,  and  picture  the  patient's  talkativeness,  his  restlessness,  and  his  mani- 
fest changes  of  jKTsonalily  antl  habits:  just  as  in  neuralgia  we  think 
of  the  jKitient's  sensations,  and  in  tetanus  of  the  cimvulsions  which  we 
see  for  ourselves.  The  definition  of  mental  exaltation,  too,  must  not  be 
taken  as  if  it  were  the  mere  f)j>jM»site  of  deju't^ssion  or  of  mental  pain. 
Mental  exaltation  in  its  nKMlico-psvch<»lo*iicid  sense  is  not  consciously  felt 
mental  ])l(fiisure.  It  may  be  that,  Imt  as,  in  most  causes  of  acute  mania  at 
all  events,  we  have  the  unconsciousnt»ss  of  fonner  mental  acts  as  well  as 
of  present  circumstanct^s,  this  definition  could  not  prof>erly  apply  to  these 
cases.  I  would,  therefore,  define  morbid  mental  exaltation  to  be  a  mor- 
bidly increased  production  of  mental  acts  by  the  brain  with  or  without  an 
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increased  sense  of  well-being  or  pleasure,  but  distinctly  without  a  conscious 
sense  of  ill-being  or  mental  pain.  The  word  excitement  used  medico- 
psychologically  refers  always  to  outward  visible  muscular  acts,  such  as 
restlessness,  muscular  resistance,  acts  of  violence,  shouting,  facial  expres- 
sions, contortion,  or  movements  or  expressions  of  the  eyes,  or  to  an 
intense  desire  towards  such  acts  restrained  by  a  strong  exercise  of  self- 
control. 

Most  melancholic  patients  can  tell  us  how  they  feel.  They  know  there 
18  something  wrong  with  them,  exaggerating  their  mental  pain ;  while  in 
most  ca^es  of  mania  the  patients  affirm  they  are  quite  well,  probably 
better  than  they  ever  were  in  their  lives,  and  we  have  to  judge  of  their 
mental  condition  from  their  speech  and  actions,  which  become  to  us  the 
syniptmns  of  the  disease. 

If  we  look  at  a  number  of  patients  who  are  all  classified  as  laboring 
nnder  mania,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  indeed, 
between  different  cases.  Without  going  into  pathology  or  causation  at 
all,  the  outward  manifestations  show  not  only  far  greater  intensity  of 
morbid  action  in  different  instances,  as  is  the  case  in  all  diseases,  but 
a  difference  of  type  of  symptoms,  mental  and  bodily,  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  assort  for  clinical  and  practical  purposes  into  varieties  of  the 
disease ;  it  being  understood  that  these  varieties  are  not  necessarily 
distinct  diseases  or  pathological  conditions,  but  merely  groups  of  similar 
symptoms  that  may  be  combined  with  other  groups,  or  may  be  different 
stages,  in  the  same  disease.  The  great  advantages  of  classifying  mania 
into  those  varieties  are,  that  thereby  a  student  is  less  confused  in  seeing 
patients  so  very  different  from  each  other,  and  more  especially  in  the  guide 
that  is  thus  obtained  in  treating  and  managing  patients.  1  he  varieties  I 
propose  to  describe  and  illustrate  l)y  clinical  cases  are — a.  simple  mania; 
b.  acute  mania;  c.  delusional  mania;  d.  chronic  mania;  e,  ephemeral 
mania  {mania  transitoria);  and/,  homicidal  mania. 

Simple  Mania. — When  a  man  of  common  sense,  who  has  been  of  the 
ordinary  type  as  to  conduct,  demeanor,  and  speech,  undergoes,  without 
outward  cause,  such  an  intellectual  change  that  he  become.s  loquacious, 
talking  constantly  to  evei*y  one  who  will  listen  to  him  about  anything 
under  the  sun,  especially  his  own  private  affairs — when  his  judgment  is 
manife^stly  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  his  views  as  to  himself,  his 
prospects,  his  capacities,  mental  and  bodily,  and  his  possessions  mani- 
festly exceed  what  the  facts  warrant — when  he  becomes  fickle,  restless, 
unsettled  in  his  conduct,  and  foolish  in  his  manner — when  he  acts  without 
motive  and  without  aim — when,  in  fact,  his  common  sense  has  gone,  and 
his  power  of  self-control  has  become  manifestly  lessened,  and  when  this 
lasts  for  days  or  weeks,  we  say  he  labors  under  simple  mania.  This 
condition  would  seem  at  first  sight  an  easy  one  to  describe.  But  it  is 
not  so;  for  though  it  seems  simple,  yet,  when  we  come  to  analyze  the 
mental  faculties  involved,  and  how  they  are  affected  in  different  cases, 
we  find  an  immense  variety  of  combinations.  No  one  cjuse  is  quite  like 
another  any  more  than  any  one  man's  mental  development  is  like  that  of 
another.  A  condition  of  morbid  mental  exaltation  may  exist,  and  I 
believe  does  occur,  among  persons  of  a  nervous  heredity,*  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  commonly  supposed  in  slight  forms  that  are  not   con- 
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8i<lere<l  insanity  at  all.  I  would  go  the  length  of  placing  the  'Mively 
moot  Is"  to  which  8ome  people  are  subjeot  in  the  category  of  a  direct  kin- 
tihip  to  simple  mania,  just  as  I  would  place  the  "^diill  moods"  of  gome 
pc*o])le  among  the  relationships  of  simple  melancholia. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  m(»re  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  important  acts  in  the  lives  of  certain  persons  are  the  result  of 
brain  conditions  that  ciinnot  he  reckontMi  us  being  ([uite  nonnal.  The 
men  whom  one  knows  as  subject  to  restless,  energetic,  boisterous  fits 
lasting  for  weeks,  who  do  childish,  extravagant,  or  foolish  things  at  these 
times,  whose  natiind  peculiarities  are  then  much  exaggerated,  and  whose 
common  sense  s(»ems  to  ebb  and  flow  in  an  unaccountable  way,  are  of 
this  class.  If  we  in<|uire  into  the  family  history  of  those  persons,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  find  a  nervous  strain.  We  will  usually  find,  too,  that 
the  more  we  take  to  studying  the  j>ractical  p.sychology  of  our  fellow-men 
from  the  jmint  of  view  of  hercMlity  and  brain  function,  the  more  will 
those  peculiarities  impress  us  as  l>eing  the  same  in  nature,  but  less  in 
degrw  than  thosi*  grwiter  mental  p(.»culiarities  that  we  call  insanity.  Not 
that  for  a  moment  1  want  to  lessen  the  mond  resi)onsibility  of  such  persons 
to  society  or  the  law,  or  to  confuse  the  great  assumption  that  underlies  all 
social  arnmgements  and  all  law,  that  all  men  are  sane  and  responsible 
until  prove<l  by  good  evidence  not  to  be  so.  Still  the  field  I  am  indi- 
catini;  is  a  most  interesting;  one  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  I  have 
known  great  fortunes  lost  and  even  made:  great  enteq)rises  undertakc^n; 
great  speeches  made;  grt»at  rei)utations  impaired;  unsullied  characters 
stained  irretrievably  in  the  public  eye:  ancient  families  degraded;  mar- 
riages contractc»<l,  adulteries  committed,  and  unnatural  crimes  perpe- 
trati»<l  by  men  and  women  wliom  I  consi«lere<l  to  be  laljoring  under  mild 
attacks  of  shnj)le  mania,  but  whom  the  world  in  general  simply  looked 
on  from  the  ethical  and  legal  j»oint  of  view.  Those  persons  were  the 
victims  of  **the  tyranny  of  their  orgjinization:'*  yet  our  medico-psycho- 
logical knowledge  will  have  to  be  far  more  accurate  and  more  widely 
difiiiseil  before  we  can  save  them  from  it  or  its  <lirwt  consequences.  li 
such  cases,  we  find  that  at  a  certain  perio*!  in  their  lives  a  mental  change 
took  place,  in  some  way  their  '"characters"  underwent  an  alteration. 
Jn  mv  ex])erience,  by  fur  the  iireatcr  number  of  the  cases  of  "moral 
insjinity"  were  of  this  kind.  Most  of  Pritchard's  cjises  of  moral  insanity 
I  look  on  as  exampU*s  of  sin)])le  mania.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  those 
cases  where  no  monils  hatl  ever  come  to  a  person  by  hereiiity,  cilucation, 
or  examj)le,  or  where  the  inomls  and  self-control  had  been  deliberately 
destnjyed  by  the  mode  of  livin«r. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  ('.  A.,  who  was  fame<l  in  his  neighborhood  f*^>^ 
his  prudence,  j)robity,and  devotion  to  business,  for  his  wisdom,  morali^ 
and  religion,  who,  at  a  certain  j>eriod  of  his  life,  after  middle  age 
come  on,  underwent  a  total   change.      He  became  ra^b,   indiffer 
honest,   utterly   careless  of  his  business,  foolish   in  his   schemes^ 
doubtfully  monil,  and  careless  of  religion.      Ilechangwl  in  his  mc^^  ^ 
dressing,  in  the  company  he  kej)t,  and  his  way  of  living.      His        "^ 
got  entangles!,  and  he  lost  a  fortune  by  foolish  s]>eculation,  thL^^g^J^^- 
entirely  new  to  him.    Yet  he  min<rle<l  in  society  all  the  time; 
a  particularly  foolish  thing;  transacted  business  in  a  large  wa^ 
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ntmost  importance  to  himself  and  others :  anil  I  should  have  bwn  very 
sorry  indeed  for  any  one  who  had  called  him  insane  to  his  face,  or  taken 
steps  to  abridge  his  jKirsonal  liberty,  or  deprive  him  of  his  civil  rights 
as  a  citizen.  No  jury  in  the  emj>irc  but  would  have  held  him  sjme,  and 
no  judge  but  vrould  have  made  his  case  a  text  for  a  homily  on  the 
danger  of  medical  views  in  regjird  to  insanity  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  I  am  never  more  impri?sstMl  with  the  difference  between  ap- 
pearance and  reality  than  when  I  ln^ir  a  judge  dogmatically  lay  down 
the  law  in  regard  to  intricate  points  of  humnn  conduct  and  motive,  and 
remember  that  the  man's  education  was  j»robab]y  a  most  one-siile<l  one, 
with  not  an  atom  of  science  in  it,  and  not  a  suggestion  of  the  study  of 
brain  function,  that  his  training  was  got  in  an  atmosjihere  where  every 
act  is  assumed  to  have  '*a  motive;*'  where  the  woi"st  motives  are  com- 
monly assumed,  and  all  men  are  suppownl  to  liave  bad  motives  more  or 
less.  I  venture  to  say  tliat  vou  will  not  have  been  in  i»rjictice  for  a  vear 
before  you  will  have  seen  many  men  and  women  whose  conduct  will  be 
utterly  inexplicable,  excei)t  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  result  of  their 
brain  condition,  *'  motives,'*  as  ordinarily  understood,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Well,  C.  A.  got  through  his  fortune,  ruined  his  rejmtation, 
and  scandalized  and  estranijetl  his  friends,  all  without  any  '•  motive"  of 
the  ordinary  kind;  and  all  this  came  on  suddenly  and  in  entire  oj)i)osi- 
tion  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to  every  ])rinci])le  that  had  ever 
held  sway  over  him  for  twenty  yeai-s.  Yet  legally  sane  he  was,  just 
because  the  brain  change  that  1  assume  was  the  cause  of  all  this  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  make  him  lose  his  self-control  entirely,  and  to  act  mani- 
festly as  a  lunatic.  Yet  can  any  one  who  has  8tu<lied  mind  from  the 
brain  jK)int  of  view  doubt  that  the  man's  mental  acts  and  conduct  during 
Ills  changed  period  were  niorl>id,  and  the  result  of  morbid  brain  aetion? 
And  this  conelusion  was  vastly  streuixthened  by  the  fact  thai  his  hcHMlity 
was  a  nervous  one,  he  coming  ai'  a  family  in  >vlii(h  insanity  antl  ceccn- 
trieity  luid  been  prevalent,  and  that  he  j)nK*reated  e|)ile|»ti('  ehihlren. 
Ami,  by  tracing  his  future  life,  we  fin<l  that  still  without  any  ** motive," 
ho  again  cbauired,  and  settled  down  into  a  ouiet-iroin^,  sliiihtlv  senile 
innii,  with  the  fine  e<lire  of  his  faculties  and  dispositions  sonie>\hat  taken 
.'  *'^  this,  as  in  several  others  similar  that  1  have  met  with,  such  a 
»  u  attack  of  mania  came  on  shortly  after  \vidowho(»d.  1  have  seen 
th  ^  ^^'i  ^^'*  sexes.  My  idea  is  that  this  was  not  a  cf»inci(lenre,  l»ut  that 
it  in  tV  •        ^leprivation  of  sexual  intercourse  luul  something  to  <lo  with 

N'.  >^^^  ^'""^t*  ^'"^  'AU  exciting  cause. 
'•fY^it^  /»  ;m  example  of  simple  mania  in  its  mihlest  form,  not  being 
f^^^^  H  '/^^ ilifiii^^^^y  '^t  all  by  the  law  or  by  society.  1  am  ijuite  sure  that 
'/'^//^  ///n/jf  »Wth  many  similar  cases  in  your  practices  if  you  look  at 
'i^"p  Of  ,  ,^  from  the  medico-psychoh>gical  jioint  of  view.  And  you 
;/*  H  ^--^  *'^  a  fortune.  Or  a  reinitation  sometimes,  and  will  cer- 
'^/'h  P^'  '\^^M.  uncharitable  recrimination  and  us<Oess  indignati(>n  on 
V/^  ^^<-^^^  hy  putting  them  in  possession  of  your  knowledge. 

-itcil  in  such  cases  now,  I  recomuK'nd  a  long  sea  vovage 

tx  change  of  residence  for  a  time,  and  try  and  get 

z^ttled  on  some  sort  of  sure  footing,   so  that  unsafe 

'-ng  into  the  hands  of  scoundrels  may  be  avoided. 
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TluTC  i»  no  class  of  eaj^  where  haqiies  9eem  to  fix  on  a  man  bo  inevit- 
ably 118  in  this.     Such  men  aix*  osisily  le^l  by  adroit  and  unprincipled 
pe<»ple,  who  flatter  them,  and  take  advanttitre  of  their  weakness.     The 
sort  of  |>ersous  whom  the  man  in  his  "right  mind*'  wouhl  never  have 
assooiatiHl  with  get  round  him  then.     He  tentb  to  seek  persons  in  a  lower 
social  and  ethical  ]>osition,  and  verv  often  the  loss  of  his   self-control 
is  shown  by  an  excessive  use  of  stiumlants,  or  by  fnnjuenting  bad  company. 
both  ))eing  mere  symptoms  of  his  mental  disonler.     The  lower  and  baser 
parts  of  a  man,  kept  under  before,  now  c<mie  upjMjrmost.     Especially  is 
excitation  of  the  sexual  desire  and  disregard  of  morals  and  appearances 
in  gratifying  it  most  common.     1  have  found  this  to  exist  in  nine-tenths 
of  such  cases.     I  once  save<l  a  business  and  a  reputation  by  getting  a  man 
in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  mild  mania  to  take  a  partner,  give  np 
business  meantime,  go  to  s|)end  a  year  with  a  friend  on  a  sheep  &rm  in 
Austmlia,  live  out  in  the  oiK'n  air,  take  much  (but  not  too  much)  exercise, 
ciit  little  animal  fixMi,  and  take  bromide  of  ])Otassium  in  twenty  grain 
doses  three  times  a  day.     This,  in  fact,  sums  up  about  all  I  can  tell  you 
in  rcganl  to  treatment.     Tlie  grwit  difficulty  is  that  such  patients  do  not 
know  that  tluTc  is  anything  w  rong  with  them  and  will  not  believe  it«  in 
fact  are  often   most   indignant,  and  quarrel  with  you  if  such  a  thine 
is  hint(Ml  at.     They  sometimes  look  well,  but  they  do  not  sleep  well,  and 
all  (»f  them  are  restk^ss,  and  often  woni-looking.     They  often  eat  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  as  usual,  and   digest  their  food  well.     They    often 
have  their  bowels  movtnl  twice  or  thrice  a  dav,  even  if  natundlv  of  a 
costive  habit.     Their  tastes  usually  change.     They  lose  their  fine  feelinfl 
and  delicate  perceptions  of  things  in  taste  and  smell  and  sensibilities.    I 
have  known  a  man  who  neiHlfd  to  use  highly  magnifying  s]>ectacles  to  be 
able  to  do  without  them,  and  even  be  able  to  rejid  small  print,  when 
passing  through  an  attack  of  sim])le  mania.     In  fact,  I  knew  a  man  who, 
as  the  morbid  brain  excitement    gi"a<lually    ])assiMl    away,    had    to  use 
spwtacles  of  greater  and  greater  magnifying  fH.)wer.     The  l>o<ly  tempera- 
ture is  always,  I  have  found,  higher  by  about  .5°  or  1®  during  such  an 
attack. 

This  case  was  one  of  great  interest,  from  the  natural  power  of  the 
brain  afft^ted.     C.  B.  was  a  man  of  very  high  intellectual  and  scientific 
attainm«'nts,  with  a  hertMlity  to  the  neun»;ies,  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  n»bust  ImmHIv  constitution,  great  mental  energy  and  acuteness,  who 
was  prudent,  diserei»t,  and  held  the  oj>inions  of  others  in  great  respect 
He  had  written  much  antl  done  verv  ;:ood  work.     At  the  a<re  of  fortv-five 
he  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  had  slfcjjlessly  nursed,  and  within  a  week  pro- 
posed marriage  to  another  lady,  )K*came  excited,  to<jk  two  girls  out  of  i 
brothel,  got  lodgings  for  them,  trieil  to  refonn  them,  spent  money  on 
them,  pniye<l  with  them,  and  slept  with  one  of  them,  intending,  as  he 
saitl,  to  make  her  his  wife.     And  he  diil  some  work  in  a  sort  of  sponufe 
way,  not  sticking  to  anything.     He  slei)t  little,  and  kept  very  lateiod 
irregular  hours.     Then  he  <leveloj)t'd  grwit  brilliancy  and  social  fiicnhr, 
for  which  he  had  never  bwn  distinguishe<l  before.     He  especially  likw 
ladies'  society,  and  he  was  wittv,  clever,  and  had  a  miraculous  memonr» 
indeeil  a  better  memory  than  he  ever  had  before.     (I  knew  one  man 
as  he  was  passing  into  mania,  would  repeat  a  whole  play  of 
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or  a  book  of  Milton,  winch  wFion  well  he  could  not  do.)  He  could  quote 
long  pa.»»sage8  from  every  nntlior  lie  had  ever  read.  Then  he  began  to 
evolve  wonderful  schemes  of  all  sorts — not  quite  insane  schemes,  but 
very  nearly  so.  He  got  irritable  with  those  who  ojq)nsed  him,  and  said 
they  persecuted  him.  lie  went  and  C2ille<.l  on  all  his  casual  acquaintances 
of  any  note,  and  made  new  acijuaintanccs  on  slight  cause,  lie  had  been 
very  fond  of  his  children  before,  and  now  he  sj)(»ke  much  of  his  .affection 
for  them,  but  reidly  he  neglecte<l  them.  lie  quarrellc<l  with  his  relatives 
because  they  remonstnited  with  him  and  XvilhI  to  control  him.  His  next 
stage  was  a  morbid  expansive  benevolence.  He  gave  away  his  money 
foolishly  to  the  poor,  or  to  anybody  who!n  he  thought  nci-diHl  it.  He  j)ro- 
pouiided  to  the  philanthropists  marvellous  plans  to  terminate  the  WfU'hrs 
misery.  He  went  one  night,  with  his  I^ible  in  his  hand,  to  a  brothel  to 
convert  its  inmates  from  the  error  of  their  ways ;  but,  after  reading  and 
prayer,  the  vice  he  hated  was  in  one  short  hour 

"  Kiidurod,  thon  pitifd,  thon  einhmccd,"' 

and  he  had  to  leave  his  Bible  in  ])ledge,  «as  he  had  not  sufficient  money  in 
his  pocket  I     All  those  things  he  spoke  ni'  freely.     Soon  after  this  his 
conduct  became  so  uncontrolled  that  he  was  certified  as  insane  and  sent  to 
the  Asvlum.     But  he  had  succtH'dtHl  in  wasting  ncarlv  all  his  available 
means.     When  he  arrive<l  he  wns  indignant,  and  made  out  that  his  friends 
had  mined  his  prosjKt'its  by  placing  him  inqu'operly  in  a  ''ma<Ihouse.'' 
But  his  indignation  was  transient  and  skin-dei-p.     He  s(H)n  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  place.     He  was  an  admirable  and  interesting  talker,  a 
copious  and  sparkling  author  in  the  MnniuujHiih*  Mlrmr^  a  hearty  if  not 
an  elegant  «lancer,  a  grwit  walker,  a  scientist,  and  a  devotiMl  atlmirer  of 
all  the  fair  sex,  niakinj:  love  indiscriniinatclv  to  ladv  pjiticiits,  nurses, 
kitchen  maids,  and  pauj)ers.      And  yet  Ikm'ouM  in'opoiind  maxims  as  wise 
as  Sdiimon's  Proverbs,  antl  he  was  a  stern  and  sarcastic  censor  of  morals 
in  othei^s.     But  he  had  no  (r(nnmoii  sense;  and  he  couM  not  liclji  making 
a  f<xd  of  himself  if  he  had  th(»  chance.      He  could  not  l)e  trusted  anv- 
where  out  of  the  Asylum.      He  talked  about  his  most  jirivate  concerns  to 
anv  one  who  would  listen  to  him.     He  was  verv  credulous,  and  in  conduct 
he  show(Ml  small  ri':ilization  of  the  difference  Ix'tween  mruw  ami  fuuin,  or 
of  the  sanctitv  of  the  virtues  <:cnerallv.      His  mcmorv  was  orodiirious : 
and  he  was  never  at  r<*st.      His  sexual  apjietites  were  strong,  but  not 
really  so  strong  as  his  erotic  imaginations  and  likings.      He  told  most 
disgusting  stories  "for  a  mond  purj»ose"'  to  others,  and  he  was  better  up 
in  the  sexual  hist(U*y  of  great  men  than  any  man   I   ever  knew.      He 
never  got  incoherent;  he  could  always  control  himself  for  a  short  time. 
J!e  was  always  ready  with  most  plausible-looking  excuses  for  his  innumer- 
able peccadilh)es.     ''Why  should  I  not  kiss  that  girl  and  write  her  love 
letti.»Ts?     I  want  to  be  kind  to  all  j)ersons,  and  don't  you  tell  me  to  make 
the  best  of  my  present  position?     If  I  lose  my  tem|)er  sometimes,  is  not 
the  natural  indi<niation  at  the  way  my  friends  have  used  me  sufficient  to 
account  for  it?  "  etc.     After  having  one  morning  abused  me  most  hetntilv. 
Tie  sent  towards  evening  a  letter  achlressed  *•  lmme<liate.     The  sun  has  nnt 
«ne  ^^^"-     iJorningside.     From  my  i)rison,  where,  like  Joseph,  and 
mer,  and  Pauj  j  y^.^  p^t  ^^  l^l^^j  acciisations.     Mv  dear  Cloustun,  1  be*' 

u 
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your  pardon  for  speaking  to  jou  and  of  jon  as  I  have  done.  I  want  some 
liberty.  Try  and  let  some  j>atient8  out,  and  you  will  become  the  greatest 
man  of  the  day.  Give  the  excited  ones  sedatives  like  tobacco  or  better 
food.  Dismiss  such  men — et  audi  alteram  fHMrtem^  that  is,  hear  mv 
version  of  things.  Let  me  get  to  town  to-day.  I  need  a  change.  Think 
who  I  am.  8ince  1S4T  the  friend  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Alfred 
Tennyson;  of  Owen  since  1838;  of  Darwin,  of  Sir  John  Kichardson, 
Kae,  etc.,  etc.,  etc."  (He  had  casually  met  these  men  or  called  on  them 
as  he  was  becoming  ill.) — **  Yours  ever.** 

''7^*S'. — Why  have  you  not  shown  me  your  children?  I  do  not  bite, 
I  only  bark. 

^^P.P.S, — Read  this  to  any  one  who  may  be  concerned." 

Persons  laboring  under  simple  mania  are  alwavs  in  the  right,  and  are 
very  sensitive  to  criticism  and  indignant  at  it.  There  is  much  of  what 
one  can  only  call  cunning.  C.  B.  could  control  himself  for  short  periods 
when  he  wished,  or  when  selfn^ontrol  was  to  bring  any  advantage;  he 
would  pretend  to  be  most  friendly  with  the  powers  tnat  be  in  the  Asylum 
before  their  faces,  and  then  turn  und  abuse  them  behind  their  backs.  He 
would,  to  strangers,  most  cleverly  make  things  appear  extreme  hard^ips 
that  he  did  not  fwl  as  such.  He  ate  enormously  and  slept  badly,  but  dlid 
not  fall  off  very  much  in  flesh. 

After  six  months  he  wa.s  so  much  better  that  he  was  sent  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  he  stayeil  for  far  too  short  a  time.  He  made 
an  unsuitable  marriage  with  a  woman  below  himself  in  social  station  and 
education,  had  children  by  her,  but  soon  got  tired  of  her,  saying  she  was 
a  prostitute.  He  then  lived  an  eccentric  life  for  twelve  years,  gettinc 
syphilis,  as  he  said,  from  **  using  an  unclean  handkerchief  I '*  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  had  another  attack  of  simple  mania  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  one  describe^l,  but  all  the  symptoms  more  severe.  He 
was  more  incoherent,  less  brilliunt,  less  interesting,  more  disgustinglr 
immoral — ^liis  brain,  in  fact,  had  the  fine  e<lge  of  all  its  qualities  taken  oC 
He  (lied,  nf\er  a  few  yeiirs,  still  maniacal,  but  with  some  of  the  mental 
enfeeblement  of  dementia. 

Such  a  patient  must  be  regarde<l  as  suffering  from  simple  mental  ex- 
altation with  mild  excitement,  the  result  of  a  hereditary  instability  of 
brain.  My  exjH*rience  is  that  brain-work  and  education  tends  towards 
this  con<lition  in  those  pre<li.s[K>sed.  One  cannot  si)eak  dogmatically,  bat 
I  think  that  if  such  a  man's  1)rain  had  never  been  highly  educated,  or  if 
he  had  not  taken  to  intelltTtual  work,  or  even  if  his  wife  had  lived,  ht 
never  miglit  have  developiMl  the  morbid  brain  elevation  at  all.     It  migfct 

have  reniaine<l  all  his  life,  jis  it  had  done  for  fortv-five  vears,  a  oieft 

»  •  ■■■§ 

potentiality.     Such  cases  are  most  difficult  to  treat  and  manage.     Twf 
will  not  be  controlknl  outside  an  a^^ylum,  where  they  create  scandal  aal 
waste  money,  yet  it  is  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  certify  them  as  insaB^\ 

and  when  sent  to  nsvlums  it  is  undoubtetllv  hard  on  them,  for  the? 

.'  »  » 

sensitive  and  irritable,  and  capable  of  enjoying  life  to  a  large  e; 
Such  attacks  are  usuallv  over  six  months  in  duration,  but  I  tiare 
two  very  transitory  and  pass  away  in  six  weeks.     I  do  not  kno 
method  os  yet  to  influence  favorably  such  morbid  energiiing  of  thi 


.r  ^ 
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except  quiet,  fresh  air,  non-stimulating  food,  warm  baths  at  night,  and 
bromide  of  potassium. 

The  following  case,  of  short  duration,  was  undoubte<lly  benefited  by 
restraint  in  an  asylum.     It  was  that  of  C.  C,  a  member  of  a  learned 
profession,  aged  fifty-nine,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  cheerful  and 
frank  disposition,  and  good  bodily  health,  good  habits,  and  no  hard  work. 
He  had  been  morbidly  excited  in  mind  on  four  or  five  previous  occasions, 
the  excitement  passing  oflF  in  six  weeks,  being  treate<l  by  his  beings  sent 
off  to  a  lonely  country  place  to  "  walk  it  off'*  among  the  hills.     There 
was  no  admitted  or  known  heredity  (such  facts  in  family  histories  are 
kept  very  secret  and  are  soon  forgotten,  so  that  they  are  often  really  not 
known  to  the  younger  members  of  a  family),  except  that  his  mother  had 
been  in  a  state  of  senile  dotage  for  ten  years  before  her  death  at  a  very 
advanced  age.     Six  weeks  before  admission  he  had  become  changed  in 
disposition,  altered  in  conduct,  unsettled,  much  elevated,  always  talking 
aboat  the  Turco-Servian  war  that  was  going  on  then,  restless,  sleepless, 
changed  in  his  appetites  and  tastes  for  food,  and  he  began  to  dress  in  an 
entirely  different  way  from  what  was  natural  to  him.     In  his  case  the 
most  striking  alteration  was  in  his  truthfulness.     Naturally  a  truthful 
man,  when  his  illness  began  he  took  to  telling  lies  by  wholesale  about 
everything,  and  for  no  purpose  or  "  motive.*'     He  was  boastful  to  ab- 
surdity, bragging  of  qualities  nearly  the  opposite  to  those  needed  in  his 
profession.     This  human  nature  tendency  to  be  very  proud  of  things  out 
of  one's  line — the  lawyer  of  his  medical  skill,  the  parson  of  his  worldly 
wisdom — ^you  will  find  in  an  exaggerated  degree  in  mania.     He  was  a 
marvellous  swimmer,  a  splendid  boxer ;  he  would  dilate  with  circum- 
stantial detail  on  the  numbers  of  expert  swordsmen  he  had  overcome  and 
killed,  and  on  tlie  pugilists  he  bad  thrashed  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives-      He  said  he  was  going  out  to  the  war,  and  would  soon  be  made 
the  general  of  the  Servians,  and  he  actually  purchjised  some  appropriate 
weapons.     Yet  there  wjis  a  little  method  in  his  madness,  for  he  was  a 
little  careful  about  who  he  told  those  wonderful  tales  to,  and  his  manner 
of  telling  them  was  not  quite  that  of  a  lunatic  who  fully  believed  them. 
He  drank  too  much,  and  his  habits  were  not  orderly  or  cleanly.     An 
hour  before  he  was  taken  to  the  Asylum  he  had,  to  some  j)ersons,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  whom  he  thought  coni^enial  spirits,  told  his  best  stories, 
and  had  exhibited  a  mixture  of  extravagance,  lies,  boastfulness,  and  ob- 
scenity that  quite  convinced  two  of  the  company  (doctors  there  to  examine 
him)  that  he  was  very  insane,  and  they  certified  him  at  once.     From  the 
nay  he  had  been  talking,  those  who  took  him  to  the  Asylum  were  pre- 
Wttlfor  a  desperate  resistance.     But  there  wjis  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Vfith  a  verbal  protest,  and  a  manner  as  meek  as  Mosea,  with  no  resist- 
Mice  and  no  fight  at  all,  this  wondrous  pugilist  went  to  the  asylum.     He 
toWapaed  at  once,  and  his  whole  effort  was  to  exj)lain  away  his  conduct, 
«i4  apologize  for  his  language.     It  seemed  to  act  like  a  charm  on  him, 
wid  to  restore  much  of  his  power  of  self-control.     He  again,  and  at  once, 
J«8umed  the  speech  and  manner  of  an  elderly  parson — this  pugilist  of  an 
noTM  before.    And  he  never  again  indulged  in  quite  such  speech,  or  ex- 
*ymtea  such  conduct,  though  he  dressed  queerly  for  a  few  weeks,  did  not 
^P  ^ell,  and  uras  elevated  in  his  demeanor.     He  tried  hard  to  attach 
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{vticsilly    ivitliout  much  orotic  iiitont  or  iiiucli  soxiial  fft*lin<r.     In  tlic 
j^\A:st   ot*   all    this,  if  one  acMressiMl  licr  slu?  would  sit  up  an<l  talk  as  iii- 
^^\\\jI<Mitly  anil  (jiiietly  as  j»ossil»l('.     Slu?  liad  no  tk'hisions,  no  (oncloiioy 
\Q  N''i*)\oiii:e,  aiul  was  iroiitlo  an<l  ladv-likt*.     Slu»  aiuw  into  the  asvlinn  ji.s 
^voVuiitavy  patient,  an<l  <leclared  that  slie  e<nil(l  not  restrain  those  move- 
ments.      Ijiko  chorea,  thev  came  on  in  an  JUTLrnivatcd  wav  Jit  the  nienstniaj 
^>vno*ls.       They  were  unlike  ehorei**  ninvemmts  in  their  real  character, 
W\Ui:,  if  one  niiijht  use  a  contnuliction  in  terms,  !iut<nnati<'jillv  volitional. 
She  did  not  skrp,  and  couhl  not  employ  herself  for  any  len;zth  of  time. 
She  recovered  from  the  fii"st  of  these  attacks  in  a  few  months,  hut  then 
had  a  more  severe  one,  over  which  no  treitment   had  any  j)ermanent 
effei't.  and  she  got  thinner  and  more  att<'nuated,  and  died  id'  exhaustion 
in  ahout  two  vears.      She  was  free  from  delusions,  and,  in  a  wav.  intel- 
leetually  sound  uj)  to  the  last,  during  the  perimls  when  she  picke<l  her- 
self up.      Every  sort  of  treatment  was  adopteil,  everything  t«>  fatten  and 
improve  the  nerve  tone  that  we  could  think  of — cod-liver  cdl.  maltine,  the 
phosphates,  hypophosphites,  arsenic,  stry<-hnine,  et«*.     All  the  usual  se«la- 
tivi^»s  and  narcotics  were  trie(l — tin*  hromitles.  opiinn,  lu-nhane.  cannahis 
inJica,  lupuline.  camphor.      She  was  anjesthetized  hy  ether  and  chloro- 
fonn.      She  had  hlisters,  warm  haths,  exercise  almost  to  exhaustion,  etc. 
Tluit  was  an  extreme  and  juire  example  of  a  symptom  which  we  s«'e 
eouinionlv  enough  in  mania,  viz.,  automati(r  coiu-dinated  movements  that 
are  ordinarily  voluntarv,  hut  resjilt  evi<lcntlv  from  morhi<l  exaltation  of 
function  in  the  hijihest  motor  centres  in  the  convolutions.      It  is  a  inmt- 
Ciuar  mania^  the  intelh»<"tual  and  volitional  power  heing  com])aratively 
intact,  but   the  highest    iih'o-niotor  inhihitorv   centres  heiuir  l^aralvzed. 
It  was  a  curious  fact  that  her  l»rother  shouM  have  heen  aft'ectecl   in  such 
a  diflrn-nt  and  i>svch«)loi:icallv  e<^ntrMst<'<I  wav — in  the  one.  the  will   not 
•eiijg  aide  to  put  the  muscles  into  action:  in  the  (»tlier.  n«>t  heing  able  to 
stop  them. 

1  said  that  sim])le  mania   assumes  the  firm  of  ••moral   insanity"  at 

tnrics,  without  apparent    intellectual  ahcrralion.      The  svs^-ni  of  ehecks 

on  iiiclmation.  doing  duty  for  its  own   sake,  and   eflbrts  after  the  good, 

^^nicri  i)y  the  constant  strivings  of  years  has  heconie  a  habit,  and  «"onsti- 

tutC'H  tJio  niaii's  moral  character,  sometimes  vanishes  like  the  early  (h'W 

'!^i!  1^  '*^7>"ijingnf  an  attack  of  mania.     \  shall  givr  an  exanijile.      <\  F., 

\.  ^^        I      '^^'^**'  e<hieation.  good  morals,  n-fim-d  dis])osition,  and  lady-like 

.r.!^'^'       *     '"'^'Veral  attacks  of  mental  dix-uM-.  i)f  which  the  following  were 

U.*!^^  ^yni|)tnnis :    Shr  slept  much   less  than  usual,  and  got  thinner. 

/'^l'^'^''^'*i"t»  of  face   changed.      Fn^tead  <»f  bt-ing  a    plcasant-lo(»king 

1  \  *'    '*'^'  fc:it!ires  ac(juire<l  a  coarser  hM»k.      She  ate  twice  a-^  much, 

\i\'<*^'^^  •        delicate  ways  of  a  lady.      She  liiMl.  >toh',  whored,  and  tt)ok 

A  ^^  '*\«''inoyin;:  or  hurting  every  persf»n  she  <'aine  acro>s.      She  was 

hvc  *' '^  '"*"^''^''*'      »*'^*^' ^^"•'^  >*'U'h  a  blister  and    lirebrand  that  she  c«)ul«l 

tei     .  ^^^^  '^^'V*^t<^  house  with  otlu'rs,  and  in  tln'  asyluiu  sIm'  couM  set  up 

»*tiiiJr-^^^fi'^  '/'a.-^  many  minut<'s.      She  ha«l  the  mo>t  extraordinary    in- 

anij  V?  "'^^g  out  the  weak  ])(»ints  of  her  fell«>w-«"reatures  1  ever  saw, 

'7e/; J .  ''^'"^'^^''^'^•"^b'  "J"*^''!   this  for  their  annovance,  this  beinir  her  chief 

'     iJf         ^1  1"    I  * 

jso^j'^.i'    •  I'^^'tifl  not  court  a  fight,  but  never  decline«l  oik*  with  any  per- 
mnshiihul  roused  to  fiirv,  eniovin.r  it  too;  and  vet,  with  all  this. 
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'vous^loolv  ing  boy,  with  a  restless,  elevateil  expression  of  eye  and  face. 
rien  I  sa.iil  he  nvould  be  sent  to  sea  if  he  did  not  behave  better,  he  re- 
ed tliat  the  man  who  came  for  him  would  get  the  contents  of  his 
i<olvor,  I  recommended  him  to  go  and  travel  with  a  sensible  tutor, 
^t\  this  was  attended  with  benefit  to  him. 

'J^ot  only  are  the  morals  affectt»d,  hut  the  whole  character  is  altered. 
\\\ave   seen    many  people  improved  viustly  in  certain  rt^spects  during  a 
^x*i\\t  attack  of  simple  mania.     I  knew  a  naturally  ri^servtnl,  proud,  un- 
soc'\oA,  rather  cantankerous,  selfi.^h,  stupid,  miserly  man  become  for  a  time 
g^enml,  bright,  good-mannered,  and  generous  during  such  an  atUick.     The 
changes   in   the  tastes,  instincts,  and  even  in  tlie  organic  appetites  are 
often  marked  and  most  peculiar.     Most  patients  do  not  like  the  same 
food  as  when  in  health.     They  often  take  to  excessive  smoking,  and 
sometimes  to  drinking,  independently  of  tlieir  habits  in  tliost*  respects 
when  in  hcmlth.     The  delicate  likings  are  not  only  lost,  but  new  repug- 
nances devel(»p  themselves,  and  former  feelings  of  frieixlship  are  com- 
monly altered  or  lost.     The  pei"sonal  habits  tend  to  become  untidy, 
slovenly,  and  dirty;  an<l,  by  the  way,  this  apjJies  to  melancholies  as  well, 
and  indeed  to  most  of  the  insane,  if  these  things  are  not  h)oked  to  and 
correcttMl. 

The  higher  intellectual  Uistes  also  change.  I  knew  a  man  who  could 
not  appreciate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neglected  his  favorite  authors, 
taking  to  their  exact  opjwsites.  When  well,  he  read  Gibbon  and  Hume; 
when  ill,  he  took  to  Burns  and  Swinburne. 

The  sort  of  brain  evolution  into  insanity  at  an  early  age,  which  the 
Germans  have  called  "''J^rimf/'re  VerrUckthelty'  in  which  changes  of  char- 
acter, foolish  insane  conceits,  waywardness,  unrejisoning  extravagances, 
unsocialnt'ss,  gradually  devflo|>  into  delusional  insanity  or  dementia,  may 
at  tlje  }»eginning  usually  be  elasse<l  as  simple  mania.  The  FoJie  raison- 
nante  of  the  French  corresi)onds  in  a  general  way  to  the  milder  cases  of 

simplo  mania. 
/I  •       - 

»-  inij»le  mania  is  very  often  the  first  stage  of  acute  mania,  whieh  we 

are  to  consider  next.     The  following  letters  of  a  young  unmarried  man, 

)     J  r    ^^        naturally  was  of  a  modest,  rather  shy   disposition,  but  who 

'?    Jor  a  month  la?>ore<l  under  simple  mania  with  stn»ng  exaltation  of  the 

'^f  //^'ncnittvus,  and  was  pju^sing  into  acute  mania,  illnstrat<'s  the  mental 

f*iVL'   I  '^^^  ^^  ^"^''  ^  j)erson.     The  first  two  letters  are  elevatcMl  and  delu- 

r-v^i^>.         '^ejirjy  coherent;  the  third,  a  month  afterwards,  very  much  more 

EDiNnntnii,  7fh  December, 


^^jH.'fi    ^*"  ^^-     *T>*>  of  the  dolnsion.     I  writj'  as  oin»  Christian  tn  uFiothiT  older 
^'ioc'tl    <->iic. — With  all  rusj)Oct  and  cniitidrncr,  Yours . 
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which  alone  the  disease  was  to  be  calleil  acute  mania.     This  had  no 
foundation  in  any  clinical  fact. 

Acute  mania  begins  in  various  ways.     The  most  common  is  hy  ita 
comraencint;  a^  sim])le  mania,  and  tlien  ]>iu<sin;;  into  the  acute  fonn.     But 
I  have  seen  it  be^in  quite  suddenly,  the  ])aticnt  )>ein;^  one  liour  a  sane, 
ratiouiih  responsibk*  bein«i,  and  tlie  next  acutely  maniacal.      It  often  has  a 
melandiolic  prelude.     It  sometimes  be;:ins  by  the  patient's  expres.sin;^  a 
delusion   out   of   which,   il<  it   were,   the  extrava^anc<'s  secin    to  arise. 
Soniethnes  it  begins  by  emotional,  somctiines  by  intellectual  exaltations 
and  |)erversions.  sometimes  by  both.     At  other  times,  it  begins  by  alteni- 
tious  of  habit,  appetite,  and  proj>cnsity.     It  connnoidy  lias  j^reinonitory 
synijitoms,  bo<lily  and  mental,  such  as  headacbcs,  a  confustMl  feeling  in 
the  head,  a  muscular  fid^^etincss,  an  unrest  of  body  antl  mind,  a  f<'elin<; 
that  something  is  going  wrong  ()r  dreadful  is  to  ha]>])en.  a  feeling  of  wild 
commotion  in  the  head  as  if  it  were  to  burst,  an  imjjulsive  desire  to  do 
something,  to  break  glass,  or  do  violence  to  those  within  reach.     Tliere  are 
usually  disturbed  skvp  and  constant  dreaming,  usually  of  an  unpleasant 
kind.      I  have  known  the  temperature  ris*'  to  over  100^  befon*  even  the 
patient  crmhl  W  said  to  be  in  any  way  maniacal.     All  those  symptoms  in 
a  tyijical  case  are  S(K>n  rejdaced  by  great  restlessness  and  muscular  agita- 
tion ;    a  complete  change  of  emotiuiial  state,   this  often  becoming  very 
joyous;  a  rapid  and  uncontrolled  passing  of  the  i(h»as  through  the  mind; 
vivid  kaleidoscopic  mental  pictures  of  the  j)ast;  scraps  of  fonner  life  and 
experience  suggested  by  chance  associations;    a   t«'nileiH*y   Ut  constant 
talking  whether  any  one  is  pr(.»sent  or  not;  passing  froin  nne  thing  to 
another    and    soon   becoming  incoheren<*e  of   sp4*(S'h.     Th«»   manner   is 
utterly  chanired,  beinjr  usuallv  iollv  or  fierce.      There  ni:iv  be  ceaseless 
laughing,  or  s<-oIding.  or  swearing.      ( 'onversitions  are  lie]<l  i!i  ininl  innes 
with  imaginary  ]»e<»ple  whose  voices  are  sometimes  heanl  or  their  forms 
seen.      Sometimes,  too,  there  are  hallucinations  or  perver.-inns  of  smell 
and  touch.      The  common  sensil)ilitv  and  all  the  senses  niav  !»«'  hvi»ene*<- 
thetic  at  tirst,  but  soon  become  dulled.      Sonu'tinies  there  is  a  rhvthmic 
aetniu  of  mental  and  nniscidar  centre^  seen  evinced  by  rhyming  all  the 
ordiuiwy  cduvcrsation,  or  bv  reirular  moveiru'nts  of  the  liml»s  and  bod  v. 
rttri^ucmiy  there  is  a  tendency  to  shut   the  ey«\s  so  as  to  exclude  the  real 
nn]in.^sini,<»  ,)f  ||j^,  senses.  an<l  live  in   the  false  consciousness  created  by 
tue  UKiyhiij  energizing  of  the  brain.      Con versjit ions  with  ohl  friends  now 
y*!^  ^'11  h^M'arried  on.      Scenes  of  childhood  an«l  years  gone  by  >\ill  be 
>'ivnlly  YvMzvi],       The  temj>erature  is  over   !»!»'%   the  ])ulse  «iuick   and 
^^Unii,^  in]]^  .|i„j  (|^>  j^l^in  moist  at  this  sta-je,  the  tonirue  ji^'ttiiiL^  furreil, 
' IWito  us?ially  izone,  the  tast<*s  and  sense  of  deci.runi   and  deceiicv 
uttotf.  ^''*'  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^'''"^  stage,  the  power  of  self-control   may  be 

bhtifif'if'       '•   ^^''>"gh   by  rousing  him   the  ]»atient   may  by  an  eflort   ]>ick 
^cn)f,      'fp   't^^il   talk   and  behave  rat i«»n ally   for  a    few   minutes.       The 
^batfi  ^'O'  '^'^    ^''^^  stage  be  goo<l,  and  the  jjatient  remember  afterwards 
4,J%f'/jf-'rl    then. 
.^fits    i tiji't.} icy^"  stage  is  when  the  patient  gets  more  activi'ly  excited, 
^^6,^%^-^       --At  racks  those  about  him,  mistakes  their  identitv,   calling 
%l^/^^^,i'<^*rM.  t:  names,  thinks  they  are  '^jcting"  on  him,  rushes  abimt, 
.jj^^^:i  Cj?  t:  i  mes  injure  himself  or  those  near  him.     The  tongue  giots 
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more  and  more  foul  ani]  soon  dry,  with  sorties  on  the  teeth  and  lips ;  tht 
appetite  'm  not  oiil;  gone,  but  there  is  n  strong  revnlsion  against  food,  bo 
that  forcible  feeding  lias  to  be  resorted  to.  The  s]>ecch  becomes  absolntelj 
incolierent,  and  tliere  is  no  consciousness,  memory,  power  of  attention,  or 
any  care  for  the  calls  of  nature.  This  is  the  "delirioua  mania"  of  some 
authors. 

The  degree  to  which  there  is  remembrance  afterwards  of  the  events 
occuiTing  during  acute  mania  differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  The 
frii-n<ls  of  patients  will  usually  be  most  anxious  on  this  point,  fearing  the 
effi-ct,  when  recovery  lias  taken  place,  of  the  recollection  of  being  takes 
to  the  asylum,  of  being  fed.  etc.  I  advise  you  to  be  careful  in  predicting 
on  this  iKiint.  In  siinie  cases  the  whole  periml  of  the  disease  is  a  com- 
plete  blank  aflerwanls ;  in  others,  things  heard,  seen,  and  experienced. 
dunn}T  almost  the  delirious  p«.>riod.  are  remembered  afterwards  in  a  son 
of  distort4.-d,  exaggerated  way.  Patients  often  remember  and  complain  of 
the  ri«tmtiit  and  the  ftirce  needed  to  overcome  their  violence,  the  oom- 
pulsor\'  walking,  dressing,  and  feeding,  but  have  no  recollection  of  their 
own  (.-ondilion  at  the  time  which  made  all  these  things  necessary.  I  think 
that  the  memory  of  e^~ents  during  the  <Iisease  is  regulated  by  the  d^rw 
in  which  the  power  of  attention  is  unaffected.  In  health  you  know  bow 
much  meiiiory  depends  on  attention,  which,  like  a  muscular  act.  imfto 
much  fatigue  in  its  prolonged  exercise.  There  may  he  a  presenlatioD  of 
an  object  to  the  eye,  or  a  sound  to  the  ear.  yet  if  there  ia  no  altoitko 
there  is  no  brain  registration,  and  no  after-power  of  repret^ntatian  or 
conscious  niemory.  The  late  I'rofessor  Laycock's'  views  in  regard  to 
memory,  organic  or  inherited,  in  regard  to  synesisor  the  registration  of  aa 
im]>ressiun,  in  regard  to  the  FL^coIIei'tion,  or  the  act  of  calling  up  the 
im]>rc«siijii  to  consciousness  afterwards,  are  very  imjMtnant  in  ourstudv 
of  the  oliniciil  syniittonis  of  mania.  The  ravings  of  a  maniacal  patient 
are  often  well  wortliv  of  study,  both  as  a  medico-jisvohological  problm,  I 
as  affording  an  insigtit  into  tlie  man's  mental  history  and  constitution,  ufl  I 
as  a  symptom  of  much  pnictii-al  ini[>ort  to  the  physician.  There  is  do  I 
such  thing  as  real  "  incoherenw."  The  words  and  the  ideas  alwayt  I 
cohere  by  sonic  bund  or  other.  They  always  relate  to  former  pereeptioM^  m 
thoughts,  and  experiences,  that  have  been  registered  in  the  brain  tiana  M 
Tliiise  arc  rt^pn-wiit<il  to  the  altcRtl  con.sciom'nt.'ss  in  quick  successioa  bf 
chunce.  not  ri-al  ussuciation. 

A  careful  study  will  often  succecfl  in  discovering  the  association  of  "^^ 
the  most  ii)iparently  incohemit  idras.     The  ideas  have  had  some'' 
comnx-tion  in  the  t^^insciiiusncss  of  the  patient.     They  come  witd 
vividness,  so  that  memories — rrnn-nentatiom — are  taken  for 
scntatiims  to  the  senses.     I  had  a  maniacal  patient  who  had  !.  ■ 
and  their  mental  images  were  evidently  as  strong  as  the  real  •''Vi*,^-.^,^^  - 
animals  liefiire  his  eyes  had  over  bivii.      lie  called  them  by  -^^^J"^!!^ 
pointing  to  where  they  sKkmI,  talked  to  them,  and  heard  thtv^,^- 
His  reasoning  power  being  )H'rventil.  lie  could  not  correct  those  ^^^j^"^^^ 
and  he  believed  the  ccrebnil  iimigos  of  his  former  prcflenU_!?^  >—. 
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present  realities.  We  may  either  suppose  that  throu^rh  morbid  activity  in 
the  nutrition  and  energizing  of  the  centres  of  sens^ition,  tliose  molecular 
changes  which  each  previous  perception  had  left  are  re!idere<l  more  vivid 
ami  more  like  the  original,  as  when  a  photograph  by  the  stereoscope  is 
ma<le  to  look  real  and  solid;  or  that  through  failure  in  the  comparing  and 
judging  power  of  the  brain,  those  faint  images,  which  we  in  hesilth  call 
memories,  are  actually  mistaken  for  re<il  perceptions  of  real  impressions 
Dn  the  senses,  just  as  when  in  a  dim  light  and  dreamy  humor  the  pictures 
on  the  wall  stand  out  as  real  men  and  women.  In  insanity  those  false 
beliefs  in  sense  impressions  are  cnlled  hallucinations,  to  distinguish  them 
from  insane  delusions,  which  are  false  beliefs  of  a  more  abstract  kind.  If 
ft  man  of  fifty  believes  that  he  fought  at  Trafalgar,  it  is  a  delusion ;  if  he 
believes  that  he  st»es  before  him  Nelson  looking  through  his  ghiss,  that  is 
a  hallucination.  There  is  a  false  belief  of  an  intermediate  kiml,  to  which 
the  term  illusion  has  been  applie<l  by  some  authoi^t,  but  this  term  will 
have  to  be  given  up  in  this  sense  now  that  Mr.  Sully  luus  written  his 
book  on  Illusions  use<l  in  a  different  meaning.*  In  the  sense  I  refer  to, 
if  the  person  really  saw  a  man  before  him  and  8«aid  that  he  was  Nelson,  it 
would  have  been  an  illusion  ;  there  being  a  real  sense  impression,  but  this 
being  misinterprete<l  into  something  ijuite  different  from  what  it  really  was. 
Cert;iin  cases  of  acute  mania  are  greatly  chanicterized  by  the  prevalence 
if  hallucinations  of  different  senses.  All  those  symptoms  most  of  us  now 
!)elieve  to  be  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  morbid  exci- 
tation of  Ferrier's  and  Hitzi^'s  hxMilized  centres  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  thase  centres  where  the  impressions  {win  the  senses  are  receive*!, 
Etnd  where  coordinated  motions  arise.  As  further  progrt^ss  in  bniin 
physiology  is  ma<le.  no  doul)t  we  shall  be  able  to  localize  in  the  bniin  the 
causes  of*  perverted  mentalizatinn  of  different  kinds. 

As  illustnitini;  extreme  inooheren<'e,  F  jrive  a  siiudl  bit  of  a  ''  letter" 
of  twontv  imtres,  containinix  a  striiiir  of  fourteen  tliousand  words,  almost 
ill  adjcKrtives  and  nouns,  with  no  more  connection  or  aim  than  those  in 
this  specimen :  "  Mediternmean,  horses,  anathematized,  Athanasius,  pn>pa- 
zated.  emphatic,  monasteries,  diocese,  Egypt,  hermit,  biograjJier,  abuse, 
furor,  fury,  medium,  ])olicies,  police,  hobby,  sacred,  phrase,  administration, 
ministerial,  monasticism,  .  .  .  counsel,  conviction,  revelation,  modtv 
rate,  junior,  transact,  absurd,  disinherit,  repudiate,  maternal,  instinct, 
claimant,  reiterate,  clever,  rumor,  demurred,  finesse,  illusicm,  abstruse." 
Now  you  see  that  there  is  a  sort  of  association  of  ideas  Ix'tween  a  great 
number  of  these  words,  and  vou  can  imairine  how  one  arisiii;:  before  the 
mental  vision  wouM  sujX^est  the  one  next  it.  Here  is  another  letter  from 
C.  K..  oi  a  more  usual  kind  of  half  incoherence:  "'Dear  l>nrham*s 
Alla^  You  will  please  see  that  Eliza  and  B(?lla  are  out.  Mr  Swan  (his 
attendaikt)  is  to  give  you  this  in  a  few  minutes.  Com])ts.  to  Victoria 
and  my  mother  ^ineen  Elizabeth.  I  am  putting  ^  John'  before  John 
Addison,  as  I  think  him  entitled  to  it.  No  kilts  my  bonnie  Durliam. 
>iy  'charm  of  life*  More  than  India's  goods  to  me.  KK'ssing  on  my 
Yonme  wife.     I  will  love  you  till  the  day  I  die.      Compts.   to  Louise 

*  lUusions,  bv  Jume.s  Siillv. 
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and   darling   Beatrice,   Jane   Shore,   and   Elizabeth.      Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud. 

'*  The  tear  fell  jjently  from  her  eye, 

When  lu>>t  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 
My  bottom  heaves  with  many  a  sigh, 

To  think  I  ne'er  should  see  her  more. 
'Weep  not,  my  love,'  I  trembling  said; 

'  Doubt  not  a  constant  heart  like  mine ; 
I  ne'er  can  find  a  prettier  maid 

Whose  charms  can  till  this  heart  of  mine.' 
'Go,  then,'  she  said,  '  and  let  my  constant  mind 

Olt  think  of  her  yrm  leave  in  tears  behind.' 
'Dear  maid,  mv  heart's  embrace,  njv  wish  shall  be. 

The  anchor's  weighed!     The  anchor's  weighed  f 

Remember  me.'  " 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the  verbal 
or  alliterative  suggestions  running  through  this  "  incoherence."  A 
rhyming  speech,  or  a  poetical  way  of  putting  things,  so  very  comnKMi, 
can  be  seen  in  the  above  letter. 

The  affective  condition  in  this,  as  in  every  variety  of  mania,  is  one 
of  perversion  or  j)aralysis.  We  would  describe  the  condition  in  most 
instances  by  saying  that  those  dearest  to  a  man  are  most  disliked ;  those 
most  trusted  are  the  objects  of  suspicion ;  those  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  patient  are  most  shunneil.  It  is  this  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  makes  its  occurrence  such  a  terrible  calamity.  Conjugil 
affection  is  most  and  first  apt  to  give  way ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  fact 
that  where  we  have  prolonged  and  incurable  insanity,  the  conjugal  affec- 
tion of  the  sane  husband  or  wife  in  most  instances  ceases  long  before 
the  maternal  or  sisterly  affection  of  the  sane  blood-relations.  A  shrewd 
old  Momingside  hesul  attendant,  of  an  observant,  if  somewhat  cynical, 
turn  of  mind,  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  to  me  in  regard  to  those 
who  came  to  visit  tlie  chronic  patients  in  the  asylum.  Ke  said  he 
noticed  that  wives  and  husbands  were  the  first  to  diminish  the  frequency 
of  their  visits,  and  soon  came  very  seldom,  then  brothers  and  sisters, 
then  fathers,  and,  last  of  all,  mothers  and  old  aunts,  who  never  ceased 
to  come,  however  uninteresting  the  patient  might  be,  however  long  he 
was  insane.  No  rebuffs  from  the  patient  would  discourage  them ;  no 
want  of  reciprocity  would  C(K)1  their  love  and  interest,  which  never  foiled. 
I  commend  this  observation  to  stu<lents  of  the  affections. 

The  actions  of  patients  laboriuij  under  acute  mania  differ  as  mndi 
as  their  speech.      They  can  all  be  referriMl  to  the  morbid  excitation  « 
the  motor  and  tlie  ideo-motor  centres  in  the  brain.     One  man  is  simply 
restless,   another  shouts,   another   sings,   another .  rushes   about  wiUly? 
another  attacks  those  near  him,  this  being  usually  the  result  of  delu$i<)0^^ 
that  they  are  going  to  injure  him.     Some  violence  on  slight  or  mer^^^ 
imaginary   provocation    towards    those   nearest  and  dearest  to  them^ 
common.     In  Plate  II.  (the  fac-simile  of  a  patient's  letter),  there  are 
incoherence,  nipid  change  of  ideas,  and  hallucinations  of  sight, 
times  the  patient  would  injure  himself  in  his  wild  fury  by  dashiDj 
self  against  walls,   through   windows,   etc.      But   it  is   surprisi 
much  more  rarely  than  is  usually  supposed  maniacal  patients 
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'  to  any  extent  very  clangerons,  either  to  themselves  or  others.  In 
is  mutter,  oI<l  (>])inions  and  prejudices,  the  iaet  that  a  few  patients 
e  dangerous,  or  that  a  (hmgeroua  stage  CK'eui's  in  some  few  eases,  have 
veil  a  wrong  geneml  impression,  and  tlone  very  much  Iiarm  in  the 
eatment  of  acute  mania.  But  we  are  sh)wly  getting  over  this,  for 
>\v  we  endeavor  to  assume  tliat  any  j)atient  laboring  under  this  disease 
not  dangerous  till  he  is  ])roved  to  be  so,  instead  of  the  opposite  old 
axim,  that  he  was  to  be  regarde<l  as  dangerous  till  he  provetl  himself 

be  safe,  which  had  this  unfortunate  result,  that  the  restraints  and 
strictions  and  sui)posed  safeguards  imposed  on  him  so  irritateil  him 
at.  if  he  was  not  dangerous  at  first,  he  was  ])robably  made  so  by 
em.  No  safe  outlet  was  provided  for  his  morbi<l  nioti>r  energy,  so 
at,  like  all  pent-up  force  finding  no  outlet,  it  became  dangerous,  and 
ten  killed  the  patients. 

The  motions  and  gesticulations  of  an  acutely  maniacal  patient  are 
ten  in  an  exact  <legree  the  muscular  equivalents  of  the  ideas  and  emo- 
jns  passing  through  his  brain,  just  as  they  are  in  the  (;ase  of  a  savage 
'  a  born  orator  when  he  makes  a  speech  about  a  subject  which  excites 
,m.  The  most  awkward  of  men  often  becomes  easy  in  his  motions 
hen  maniacid.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  always  changed,  and 
so  the  aj)pearance  and  exj/ression  of  the  eyes.  Usually  the  man  is  so 
iange<l  that  he  looks  a  difterent  man.  lie  is  always  "worn-l<K)king,'* 
nd  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  female  sex.  There  is  no 
atund  beauty  of  face  that  will  eontiime  <luring  acute  mania.  Usually 
he  face  is  flushed;  the  skin  muddy  and  less  delicate  in  tint  and  texture; 
he  features  unpleasant  to  look  on.  As  might  be  exj)ectiMl,  the  infinitely 
LcUcato  counlinations  and  fixations  of  the  small  muscular  stninds,  that 
n  tile  face  Uilrror  forth  and  ex]u*ess  the  mental  ancl  emotional  states,  are, 
n  x\\\^  disease,  inliannonious,  and  express  instead  the  in<'o<)rdinated 
imtital  acts.  The  eyes  are  more  especially  cbanicti'ristic.  Tlioy  usually 
glWn  sfouiewhat,  as  in  fever;  the  eyelids  are  mon*  widely  dilated,  so 
tuat  the  wliito  is  seen  round  the  cornea;  ajid  their  expression   is  that  of 

exeiu-iiKiit  auil  turmoil. 

A ncMvlu»U' digestive  tract  is  affected  more  or  less.     The  secretions  of 

tne  nioutlj  j,j,[  ^j^^  saliva  are  alterecl  in  cbaracter,  and,  when  inoculat<;d, 

P^'^'*'hu)  n  .septic  or  irritating  inlluence.  The  sores  resulting  ivoxn  a  bite 
/J/  ^'  a  y)atieiit,  as  1  have  often  seen  in  attendants,  are  apt  to  be  angry, 
7//  ^''''^?//y//A'*^^^^'^  running  uj)  the  lym])liatics.  Tin?  most  recent  investi- 
h'^^^\/io^^'  t  lie  septic  character  of  the  saliva.      The  tongue  is  usually 

^         /    //*e    ])reath  foul.      When   the  condition  becomes  <h*lirious. 


M'    '^    ^^^    a  tendency  to  have  a  dry  mouth  and  tongue,  with  sordes 
/f  Vf*'^'*^  7' he  appetite  for  foo<l  is  usually  paralvzed,  though  not 

'Cyj^y        ,      ^li'ink.     The  digestion  is  often  vigorous  enough,  though 


',-f^cd  stai^e.  1  have  found  the  stomach  full  of  undigested 
^^-ho  had  died  of  exhaustion  from  a<'ute  mania.      The 

costive,  though  this  is  not  always  so.  The  tempeni- 
:m  "'i  one  to  two  degrees  above  the  normal,  especially  the 
r  j'c     As  we  shall  see,  it  runs  far  above  this  sometimes; 

Aibove  100°,  we  look  out  for  a  febrile  or  inllammatory 
—  -f-ial  paralysis,  or  for  organic  disease.      The  skin   is 
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usually  clammy  and  ill-smelling,  though  sometimes  harsh  and  dry.  In 
women,  the  menstrual  function  is  almost  always  interfered  with,  being 
usually  stopped  after  the  excitement  has  continued  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  odor  from  a  woman  botli  menstruating  and  maniacal  is  most  offen- 
sive. I  find  that  out  of  the  hist  fifty  women  admitted  to  the  Asrlnm 
laboring  under  acute  mania,  three-fourths  had  irregular  menstruation, 
and  in  most  it  ceasetl  till  tliey  became  convalescent  or  demented.  The 
common  sensibility  is  much  diminishinl  in  such  cases,  patients  not  feeling 
pain  acutely,  some  not  feeling  it  at  all.  Injuries,  cuts,  boils,  whitlows, 
an<l  such  painful  affections  are  borne  without  any  complaint  of  pain. 
With  their  feet  inflamed,  they  will  walk — with  their  hands  in  sores,  they 
will  use  them  freelv. 

The  continuance  of  this  condition  is,  of  course,  attended  with  rapid 
and  great  loss  of  body  weight.     I  have  known  a  patient  lose  a  stone  of 
flesh   in  a  week,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  getting  plenty  of  food. 
But  after  losing  any  reduntlancy  of  fact,  it  commonly  happens  that  the 
intensity  of  the  disease  diminishes,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is  less  rapid. 
It  usually  takes  a  considerable  time,  always  provided  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  proper  food  is  given,  and  proper  treatment  adopted,  before  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  weakness  result.     The  more  intense  the  attack,  the 
shorter  is  usually  its  <luration ;   in  fact,  a  great  prolongation  of  very 
acute  delirious  mania  with  a  tem]>eraturc  of  100^,  no  sleep,  and  con- 
stant violent  motor  excitement  are  inconsistent  with  life.     Few  cases  die 
in  the  first  week  of  the  attack ;  some  do  in  the  first  fortnight,  and  some 
in  the  first  month.     In  a  somewhat  subacute  form,  it  is  wonderful  how 
long  it  may  last,  without  producing  fatal  results,  or  even  reducing  the 
patient  very  much,  if  he  eats  enough — and  enough  may  mean  four  times 
his  usual  amount  of  food — and  is  sufficientlv  in  the  fresh  air,  and  is  not 
restraine<l  in  his  movements.     In  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  such 
mechanical  rest  mint  as  used  to  be  emplove<l  in  this  country,  and  is  still 
cmployetl  elsewhere,  by  strait -jackets,  gloves,  straps,  etc.,  causes  such  a 
feeling  of  degradation,  irritation,  and  resist iven ess,  that  the  good  effect  of 
any  actual  conservation  of  force  bv  restraint  is  in  my  opinion  &r  more 
than  counterbalance<l.     The  disease,  if  it  does  not  kill,  is  more  apt  to 
run  on  into  chronic  mania  and  dementia.     To  restrain  the  mere  outwrnrtl 
muscular  movements,   while  the  motor  energy   is  all  the  while  being 
genenitCMl  in  the  brain  convolutions,  is  eminently  unphysiological.    Almost 
as  well  restrain  the  movements  of  the  choreic  or  the  convulsions  of  the 
tetanic  patient  by  binding  them  tightly,  an<l  expect  a  good  result.     Oar 
great  eftbrts  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  now  are  to  find  suitable 
outlets  for  the  morbid  motor  energy,  to  turn  the  restless,  purposelaB^^ 
movements  into  natural  cluuinels,  to  get  the  patients  to  dig,  and  ▼'^^^^ 
barrows  soon,  and  to  walk  long  distances,  instead  of  shouting  and  ttS^^ 
ticulating.     We  find  that  this  saps  and  exhausts  the  morbid  energy ^^^ 
excitement,    producing   healthy    exhaustion  and  sound  sleep,   vi, 
digestion,  and  healthy  excitation  of  the  skin,  the  glands,  and  the 
tory  apparatus  generally.     This  is  the  chief  physiology  and  phil- 
of  the  modern  British  non-restraint  treatment  of  mental  discas^^ 
doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.     I  have  seen  cases  wi 
straint  had  to  be  applied  to  prevent  the  patient  exhausting  or; 
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himself,  but  they  are  ainaziiif^ly  few  in  a  woll-e(iuip])e(l  asyhim,  with 
large  grounds,  a  farm,  good  atteu<laiits,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  a 
pa(lde<l  room.  Under  those  cireumstant'es,  not  one  case  in  ten  thou- 
sand is  foun<l  to  need  restraint.  But  it  is  (juite  different  when  we 
have  to  treat  a  patient  in  a  private  house,  or  with  insufficient  attend- 
ance. Tlien  mechanical  restraint  may  be  quite  unavoidable.  It  often 
happens  that^  at  the  commencement  of  a  case,  where  the  symptoms  have 
developed  rapidly  into  an  acute  form,  you  may  think  it  advisable  to  give 
the  patient  a  chance  of  its  so(m  passing  off,  or  arrangements  cannot  be 
at  once  made  for  removal  to  an  asylum  through  the  absence  of  those 
who  can  authorize  it,  or  the  relations  of  the  patient  may  absolutely  insist 
on  his  beini;  treate<l  out  of  an  tisvlum.  In  all  these  circumstances,  vou 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  means  at  your  disposal,  ciirrying 
out  to  as  great  an  extent  Jis  you  can  the  principle  of  providing  an  outlet 
in  the  open  air  for  the  morbid  motor  energy  that  is  being  generateil  in 
the  bniin  convolutions,  but  using,  it  may  l)e,  restraint  to  some  extent. 

Acute  mania  may  in  most  cast»s  be  divided  into  three  stages :  the  first 
that  which  I  have  describe<l  as  simple  mania;  the  second,  that  of  ordi- 
nary acute  mania;  and  the  third,  that  of  delirious  mania,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  dry  tongue,  etc.  The  third,  under  proper  treatment  of  the 
first  two  stages,  does  not  occur  in  many  of  the  patients. 

As  you  can  readily  undei'stan<l,  from  the  delicate  constitution  of  the 
gray  brain- substance — that  highest  evolution  in  nature  of  combined  func- 
tion and  structure — and  the  infinite  comj)lexity  of  its  balancefl  and 
interdependent  functions,  the  continuance  of  such  an  abnormal  storm  as 
that  which  exists  in  acute  mania  is  very  apt  to  be  folio weil  by  pennanent 
and  irretrievable  damaire.  Such  a  stonn,  besides  all  the  bodilv  svmp- 
toms  and  disturbances  which  I  have  described,  is  accompaiiird  by  intense 
con^restion  and  over-action  in  the  ijrav  neurine  and  brain  general!  v — the 
former  usually  scK:»n  in  limited  areas  (see  Tlate  HI.),  wliich  tends  soon 
to  pass  into  structural  changes.  The  cells  soon  get  granular;  there  is  a 
proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia;  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
perivjiscular  canals  soon  get  over-dilateil  and  blocked  u|)  with  (lel)ris,  an<l 
an  enormous  number  of  microscopic  capillary  extravasations  take  place 
ni  and  arouml  the  convolutions  in  bad  eases.  Even  the  coverings  of  the 
brain  are  affected,  the  vessels  getting  thickened  in  their  coats  and  tor- 
tuous, the  fibrous  matter  of  the  pia  mater  getting  hypertroj^hied,  the 
arachiWul  milky,  the  dura  mater  thickened  or  adherent  to  the  bone,  and 
^'^eu  tW  \xmy  cjise  becoming  dense  and  thickened. 

Tu^     tliose  things  happen  tlirough  j)rolongation  of  the  acute  symptoms. 

stasr  ^^  ^^^  Jt  is  of  the  last  imjiortance  to  shorten,  if  we  can.  tlie  acute 

st^i^,  \     EvoTV  week  of  this  adds  to  the  chances  of  the  acutely  excited 

P'^t^/^Jirr  foil<^^^i  by  more  or  less  pennanent  mental  <lefect.     Even  the 

^*^//*'^K'5.  ^/y  life  is  not  so  grave  a  risk  as  that;  for  which  of  us,  if  we 

jj^^    '^Vy  ''  £f      would  not  prefer,  on  the  whole,  death  to  a  <legradation 

J^^^/\^^   //xJ  and  emotional  eminence  in  creation  to  a  state  of  per- 

^^A  '^x  ^/^^.saf/i^ss,  in  which  we  would  be  dead  to  the  love  and  hatred 

\  ^  //  //^'  ^  n^i  pains  of  life,  oblivious  of  the  past,  and  unconcerned 

^  ^^ '    <^  ^jxred  by  no  ambition;   capable  of  no  effort,  and  un- 

%  %%^        ^^^i:!^^^*     For  swch  is  dementia,  of  which  I  am  to  speak 
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afterward^,  that  follows  and  results  from  mania.  About  sixty  per  c«it. 
of  tlie  nisfs  of  acute  mania  rwovor,  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  tlie.  and 
thirty-two  and  a  half  jK*r  cent,  become  demente<l,  or  |)as»  into  chronic 
mania.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  oj»i>ortunity  for  riglit  treatment  and 
mari:i;;ement  in  acute  mania  than  in  any  other  kind  of  mental  disease. 

Gkxeral  Ixdhations  fok  the  Tu'eatmext  of  Acute  Mania. — In 
the  heginnin;:  of  the  attack,  ami  sometimes,  when  the  j^atient  is  wealthy, 
all  throu^rh  it,  we  have  to  treat  the  case  at  home.     Kow,  no  doubt*  the 
first  thin;r  to  he  done  is  to  ^et  j)n»|)er  trainc*d  attendants— one,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  may  l»e  nei\»ssary  for  night  and  day  work.     Patient,  sen- 
sible, experienced,  c«m»1  antl  kindly  men   or  women   are  what  we  want. 
Then   proper  arningements   must  be  made,  a  good  suite  of  two  lai^jie 
rooms  on  the  ground  th.M)r  of  a  house,  with  a  ganlen,  and  not  too  near  a 
])ublic  road,  l»eing  re«[uiri'd.      Small  breakable  articles  must  be  removed, 
but  do  not  luake  the  nK>ms  <|uite  desolate  or  unattractive  looking.    Fasten 
windows  not  to  open  more  than  five  or  six  inches,  and  see  that  no  knives 
or  lethal  weapons  are  too  hantly.     But  do  not  do  all  this  demonstratively 
to  attract  the  patient's  attention.     Next,  you  must  look  to  the  feeding 
with  suital»le  nutriment  very  often ;  s<jmetimes  you  can  give  it  only  litde 
and  often:    sometimes   in    ordinary  meals,   with  beef-tea  and  milk  in 
between.     Milk,  eggs,  beef-tea,  ground  beef,  custards,  strong  .^loups,  with 
plenty  of  vegetaides,  and  porridge  are  the  best,  as  often  tus  the  fiatient 
can  he  got  to  take  them,  and  in  as  large  (|uantitv.     Do  not  for  a  moment 
be  afraid  of  a  dirty  t4)ngue,  and  think  it  contraindicates  food.     Nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake,  in  acute  mania  at  all  events.      The  furred 
tongue  is  not  fn^m  an  overloaded  alimentary  nmal.  but  results  from  per- 
verted innervation  of  the  digestive  tract.      Malt  liquors,  such  as  porter 
and  ale,  can  l»e  given  freely  with  advantage* — goo<l  wines,  too,   if  they 
can  be  ;rot.      Even  whiskey  or  bran<ly  will  act  as  a  direct  se<lative  to  the 
excitement  in  some  cases.     Anstie  taught  us  some  goo*l  tlieni]>outics,  in 
his  StltnnhintH  and  Xttn'tttirs,  on  this  ]»oint.      But   alcohol,  you  will 
find,  will  siimetinies  flush  and  cause  excitement.      In  that  case,   use  it 
sparingly.      I   have  seen   a  pint  of  beef-tea  representing  all   that  wis 
soluble  in  a  pound  of  beef-steak  and  a  glass  of  whiskey  rciluee  the  tem- 
perature --'i^.     To  >h(»w  the  quantity  of  finid  that  such  jmtients  can 
take  and  digest,  I  nienti«»n  that  at  the  asylum  I  am  never  satisfied  except 
the  bad  casi-s  get  at   least  six  eggs  a  day  beaten  up  in  liquid  custards,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  f«»od,  btvf-tea,  etc.     I  have  known  many  pa- 
tients take  a  <lozen  eir;:^  a  «lay  for  three  months  running;.     The  constant 
motion  an<l  froli  air  enable  them  to  digest  and  assimilate  all  this.     So 
long  as  a  j>atient  is  losing  weight,  the  physician  should  never  be  satis- 
fied.    When  he  becomes  stationary,  then  one  may  begin  to  think  thit 
the  disease  is  being  overcome  by  nature  and  treatment.    When  he  begins 
to  gain    in   weight,   and   the   temperature   becomes   normal,   then  con- 
valescence or  dementia  has  begun.     The  patient  should  be  weighed  evay 
week  during  the  acute  stage. 

Next  to  good  food  and  nursing,  fresh  air  is  most  essential  in  treali\^^ 
a  case.  No  patient  must,  on  any  account,  or  in  any  weather,  except  >J^ 
is  excessively  run  down  in«UHHl,  be  kept  in  beil  or  in  the  house.  ^^^^.^^^ 
is  the  essential  difference  between  the  treatment  of  this  disease  aai^  ^^ 
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of  acute  boilily  complaints.  I  often  keep  patients  out  all  day  in  the 
sunmier-tinie.  When  they  are  ;reltin<5  bettor,  tliey  all  say  that  they 
feel  better  out  than  in.  There  is  no  soporific,  no  calmative,  an<l  no 
digestive  like  the  fresh  air.  And  the  attendants  must  not  restniin  or 
interfere  more  than  is  luressjirv.  There  should  be  no  na^r^iui'  and 
small  interferences,  and  no  arguing,  but  a  kindly,  firm  m<»de  of  (h»aling 
with  a  piitient — coaxing,  when  coaxing  will  do,  and  linn  insistance  and 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  resistance  wiien  necessary.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  tact  which  some  ])Cople  have,  and  which  may  be  jwirtly  acquircnl, 
but  which  is  often  a  natural  gift,  an<l,  when  prest»nt,  is  of  the  greatest 
avail  in  overcoming  resistance,  persuading  patients  to  take  food,  etc. 
Women  have  it  more  fre<iuently  than  men,  and  women  will  often 
persuade  male  patients  when  their  own  sex  fails.  It  does  not  do  to  let 
patients  have  too  much  of  their  own  way.  A  hap|)y  mean  between  that 
and  too  much  interference  should  be  ])ursued.  It  is  hotter  to  be  honest, 
and  not  deceive  patients  into  doing  things.  That  often  makes  them  lose 
confidence,  an<l  does  harm  afterwards.  Medicine  when  givon  shouM,  as  a 
genenil  ride,  be  given  as  medicine,  and  not  be  put  in  food  surroptitiously. 
The  sjifcty  of  the  patient  and  those  about  him  must  of  course  ha  pro- 
vide<l  for. 

For  the  bowols  it  is  sometimes  necessarv  at  first  to  use  laxatives  and 
enemata,  and  even  strong  purgatives,  such  as  crolon  oil,  but  I  try  first 
such  mild  meilicintw  as  castor  oil,  Tamar  Indien  lozenge,  litpiorice  powder, 
warm  water  enenuita,  etc.  Do  not  insist  on  a  stool  ovory  day;  on<' cvtTy 
sc<xind  or  third  day  is  quite  enough.  Depleting  reme<lics  of  all  sorts  arc 
in  my  opinion  bad. 

Tljcro  is  one  remiMlv  that  I  hav<»  seen  do  ;rood  in  many  cases,  and  in  a 
few  act  like  a  charm,  and  that  is,  pnilonged  wanii  batlis  with  cold  to  iho 
head.  The  efloct  of  this  is  to  fill  the  ca]>illarics  all  tliroiigh  the  bo«ly, 
an*l  U}  witlidraw  blood  from  the  brain,  to  depress  the  heart's  a<'tion, — and 
hence  its  danger. — to  soothe  the  nervous  irritation,  an<l  to  prodiicc  sKcp. 
I  have  the  liighest  opinion  of  its  ellicacy,  but  iinft»rtiiiiately  it  isattemk'd 
with  danger  in  soujc  cases.  A  man,  wIhuu  I  could  not  detect  to  have 
heart  disease,  once  died  in  niv  hainls,  as  it  were,  when  1  was  sit  tin;; 
beside  bun,  after  being  less  than  an  hour  in  wat<*r  at  !'>.*>.  I  know  of 
two  other  cases  where  svnc(»pe  and  death   resulted   in   the  same  wav.      1 

■,1  • 

usi'd  to  k<'e]»  the  water  u))  to   110- ,  ]m\    I    never  do  so  now.      In  tact, 

1  now  ju'ofer  W^  as  the  proper  temperature.      Ibit  the  elfecl  with  this  is 

not  iH)  «juick  or  so  marked.      Ibiillarger  used  U)  keep  his  ])atients  st<'ej>ing 

for  davs  in  water  at  !MI°  or  I>8^.      I  do  not  think,  h«)wevtM',  the  tn^aiuu-nt 

is  so  much  in  vojruo  now  in  Paris  as  it  was  tweiitv  years  a-nj.      Shower- 

baths  of  a  mild  kind  are  s<»metimes  useful  when  the  mania  threatens  to 

become  chn»nic,  or  wIm'U   the  earlier  symptoms  of  <lementia  show  tlirm- 

Helves,  and  the  patient  is  strong  and  can  react  after  the  hath.      The  gi'cat 

iToubU;  is  that  patients  are  apt  to  look  on  the  showiT-bath  in  any  form  as 

a  punishiiient,  and  so  its  use  may  have  a  bad  nmral  cHect  on  them. 

*)no  difficiilry  in  treatment  is  to  use  narcotics  and  hvjinoiirs  riiditly. 
H.'  j!re!ite/<t  (Ij/^rences  of  o])inion  have  existed,  and  do  ]>revail  at  present, 
*"<^ni.    ]\'fijit  we  want  and  have  not  yet  got  is  a  medicine  that  will 
^  ^^^h*  Htiipily  restful,  refreshing  slee]>.      Then  we  want  a  medicine 

1A 
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that  will  ^«tay  or  slacki^n  the  mor))i(l  enorpzing  of  the  brain  celli^  in  the 
convolutions  without  aft'wting  the  :i{»i>etite  or  tlie  nutrition.  That,  how- 
eviT,  i>  not  known  to  us  in  u  ])rrfW*t  fonn.  All  uieilieines  that  tend  to 
lessen  the  ii])i)etite  or  iiniuiir  the  digestion  or  nutrition,  I  comlemn 
utterly  in  this  distiise.  In  ninety-nine  nisen  out  of  a  hundred  opiam 
(hifs  this,  an<l  should  not  he  eiiii)loye«l  except  tis  a  mere  teni{iurarT 
placebo  or  for  a  special  pur]»ose.  Aly  exp<»rinients  with  it,  and  jimctical 
ex{)eriencc  of  it  is,  that  it  has  those  ohjcrtionahle  efii*et8  in  nio8t  ca^es 
where  «riven. 

Chloral  we  all  helieved  in,  and  usihI  most  extensively  in  mania  after 
its  discovery.  It  seenie<l  a  pcrfirt  sleep-producer.  !NunilKTS  of  cases 
have  I  kept  un(h>r  its  influence  day  and  ni^ht  for  weeks,  and  manv  uf 
them  certainly  -fot  well.  15ut  I  dn  not  believe  so  mucii  in  it  now.  Ii* 
sleep  is  sound  and  stvins  natural,  luit  somehow  is  not  refreshing  like 
natures  sleep.  1  aui  inclined  to  think  that  one  or  two  hours*  asleep 
naturally  after  a  day's  exercise  in  the  ojien  air  is  more  than  e«|Ual  to  eight 
hours'  chloral  sh^'j).  My  experience  is  that  it  has  a  subtile  influence  for 
harm  on  the  hniin  when  much  <fiven.  by  which  the  oriran  lories  that 
<juality  which  we  call  tone.  The  patients  csinnot  bear  pain  so  wt41. 
They  havi?  not  the  resistive  jM>wer,  and  thev  are  apt  to  look  fiale  and  unre- 
freshed  in  the  morning.  Besides  this,  I  had  two  patients  who  died 
suddenly,  each  of  them  during  a  sudden  *rust  of  excitement  when  under 
the  influence  of  moth'nite  doses  of  thirty  j^mins ;  in  both  of  them  I  found 
the  blood  dark  and  fluid,  and  the  ri;;ht  sitle  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs 
en;zortred,  as  if  there  had  been  a  sud«len  |uindysis  of  the  breathing  centre 
in  the  pons.  I  could  not  certainly  sjiv  tluit  the  chloral  caused  their 
death.  One  hail  decided  brain  di>ejise,  and  sudden  deaths  do  <K*cur  in 
acute  ujania  when  lio  niedieine  has  been  given.  thi*ough,  as  I  believe,  epi- 
leptiform conditions  eau>ing  paralysis  of  the  breathing  centre.  I  have 
never  givin  so  much  chloral,  especially  as  a  Si.Hlative  during  the  day, 
since.  Now  I  give  it  at  night,  or  after,  or  during  convulsions,  and 
always  in  small  do>es  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  iirains,  with  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  draehm  of  broniide  (»f  )»otassium. 

A  combination  that  1  have  found  most  useful  has  been  the  bromide  of 
])otassiuni   and   tinrture  of  cannabis   indica,    with   which  I   Lave  made 
careful  and  prolnnged  ex|»erinicnts.      It  soothes  during  the  day,  andsome- 
tuues   permanent iy  allays  the  bniin  <'Xcitation,  and  it  causes  sleep  at 
night,  without  diminishing  the  appetite  much  <»r  impairing  the  digestion. 
I  have  u>ed  the  bromide  alone  in  acute  mania  extensively  and  expeii- 
mentally.      In  >mall  doses  it  seems  to  have  no  effi^^t.     In  verj'  large  and 
continuous  do>es.  say  a  dra<-lim  every  three  hours  continueil  for  mant 
days,  it  will  cause  bromisuu  and  (piiet  the  ])aticnt,  but  when  its  influence 
is  over  he  becnmes  as  l)ad  as  ever.     I  have  never  seen  any  ueilicine. 
where  the  maniacal  I'xcitement  and  the  physiological  brain-torpor  of  tLe 
druu  seenuMJ  >(>  \  i>iblv  to  fi^ht  f«»r  the  nuisterv.     Ilvoscvamine  is  an 
admirable  <[uieter  nf  motor  restlessness,  and  often  does  no  harm,  but  I 
have  s<m  dangerous  coma  produced  by  it,  and  its  subjective  eflfeets  on  tb^ 
patients  must  be  disagreeable,  f<u*  they  dislike  it  extremely.     I  have 


nitrite  of  amyl  (a  drop  inhaled)  produce  calm  in  a  suddenly  epileptiib^^^^ 
ca.^e    of    mania.     Morphia    and    by oscy amine   may   be   subcutanftM^^ 
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iijcct«l  if  rofiipcd  by  tlie  moutli,  but  I  atlvise  you  to  beware,  and  not 
ij?c  too  larjre  closes  in  this  way.  It  may  be  justifiable  in  treating  cjises  at 
lome  to  tide  over  severe  ]»aroxysnis  with  tliose  drugs,  and  sometimes  to 
;eep  the  patient  out  of  an  asyhnn  as  long  as  j>ossible.  When  a  maniacal 
latient  is  sent  to  the  asylum,  I  now  fVecjuently  use  for  a  few  nights  small 
loses  of  the  bromides  and  rhlond,  and  give  warm  bat  lis;  hut  after  afort- 
light,  when  1  see  that  the  attack  is  not  going  to  ])e  cut  short  or  run  a 
rery  short  course,  I  tnist  to  the  nursing,  diet,  and  conditions  of  life  I 
lave  mentioned,  with  continuous  tonics.  Conimn  is  a  good  seihitive  in 
K)nie  cases,  and  tincture  of  lupuline,  in  the  milder  cases,  1  have  known 
;o  province  sleep.     (^ira[>hor  in  some  women  <loes  mut^h  gmxl. 

I  now  give  nearly  all  my  cases  (quinine  from  the  beginning,  adding 
ron  in  some  cases  that  are  manifestly  ansrmic,  with  S4)metimes  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  soda.  The  bitter  tonic  and  digt^tive  medicines  I  use 
argely  in  cases  that  run  on  for  long,  and  during  convah'scenee. 
jjtrvchnine  is  most  useful  at  the  sta^res  of  the  disease  where  there  is 
L  tendency  to  stupor  and  brain-torfK»r. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  pass  off,  esp<'cially  if  they  have  laste<l  long, 
here  is  apt  to  be  a  stagt;  of  rraction,  attended,  in  some  ciu^es,  with  com- 
plete prostration,  in  othei*s  with  depression,  in  others  with  an  ap])arent 
nental  enfeeblement  which  most  clos<'lv  n^sembles  dementia;  in  fact,  it 
s  a  dementia  or  stu])or  of  a  transitory  kind.  You  must  on  no  account 
ronfuse  it  with  the  real  dementia,  for  while  the  one  is  (juite  amenable  to 
;reatinent,  and  rwiuires  treatment  urgently,  the  other  is  an  incurable 
>rain  condition.  1  (mce  myself  showe<l  a  girl,  who  had  just  i)assiKl 
hrongh  a  ]»rolonged  attack  of  acute  mania,  and  who  was  stupid,  dirty  in 
labits,  and  dementcil.  used  her  as  a  typical  example  of  newly  begun  <le- 
neiitia  in  a  cliniral  lecture,  and  pron»)unce»l  her  a  hojM-IessIy  incurable 
•jise:  but  she  gnidurlly  picked  up  in  flesh,  got  eiionnonsly  fat,  and  her 
miin  PMised  itself  into  almost  its  Inniier  a<'tivitv,  and  she  was  disclijirired 
nK-ov<'red.  The  treatment  for  this  stage  (»f  acute  mani:i  is  tonic  jhkI 
nervf  stimulant,  stimulatin*;  medi<*allv  and  fattenin<r  <lietetieallv  (usebtref 
and  animal  food  at  this  i^U\\ii'  as  much  as  possible).  Rousing  and  occu- 
pation, and  "'cheering  uj)  "  by  innusements,  etc.,  are  most  usefid,  too.  as 
bmin  stimulants  and  restorers.  Sometimes  patients  have  to  leaver  the 
asvlum  to  get  cured  of  this  se<juela  of  mania.  Their  luains  need  to  be 
i*nbie<.'teil  to  the  natural  stimuli  and  interests  of  outside  natural  life. 
There  is  a  process  of  reodiu-ation  of  their  damaged  but  recuj»erating 
brtiins  that  must  be  gone  through.  They  are  in  the  st:ite  of  a  joint  dam- 
a<!e<l  bv  an  acute  rlieunuitic  inilanimaticm.  that  mav  take  a  loni:  time  and 
much  care  and  treatment  to  get  it  working  as  it  once  did.  As  1  >liall 
point  out,  certain  mental  peculiarities  remain  permanently  in  mnny 
cas4>s. 

The  foUowinj^  was  a  tvnical  CJtse  of  aeutt?  mania,  runnini:  throudi   its 

threv  stages  both  in  its  onset  and  as  it  passed  away.      The  intensity  of 

tbe  brain  exaltation  was  so  great  at  the  acme  as  almost  to  kill  the  pa- 
tient : 

V.  1j.,  ajt.  .36.  Marrieil.  Temperament  sanguine.  ]>iathesis  ikt- 
Toiis.  I^ispo.sjjjf)n  cheerful,  frank,  an«l  exceedingly  enthusiastic  when  he 
">0K  anytbiflg  ^p^      Habits  very  steady,  and  almost  over-industrious,  for 
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after  his  work  was  done  he  would  spend  all  his  evenings  in  doing  chnrch 
work.  Education  fair.  Father  died  at  seventy,  of  paralysis ;  brother 
had  an  attack  of  acute  mania  at  twenty  seven  from  over-brain-work,  from 
which  he  re3overe<l,  and  then  again  had  another  attack,  and  died  in  it. 
Motlier  had  an  attack  of  puerperal  mania  after  the  birth  of  one  of  her 
children,  and  her  matenial  gnindfather  and  aunt  were  insane.  This  is 
the  first  attack,  and  has  assumed  an  acute  form  for  three  days.  He  be- 
came depresse^l,  reserve<l,  and  altereil  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  this 
was  accompanied  by  thinness  and  sleeplessness.  Then  he  began  to  be 
excited,  elevated,  talkative,  and  restless,  and  quickly  passed  into  wild 
delirious  excitement,  which  had  existed  for  two  days  before  admission. 
He  was  most  dangerous  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  had  taken  litde 
food  for  two  days,  and  never  slept  during  that  time,  though  he  seems  to 
have  had  enormous  doses  of  morphia. 

On  admission  he  was  very  exalted,  singing  hymns,  quoting  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  swearing  in  the  simie  brc^ath :  shouting  and  raving. 
His  excitement  was  intensi'.  He  threw  himself  al>out  the  {>added  room, 
into  which  we  had  to  put  him.  It  took  four  or  five  strong  men  to  mizH 
age  him  safely,  though  he  was  a  small  man.  He  had  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing.  ^  He  was  thin  and  sallow.  He  was  covered  with 
bruises,  and  one  rib  was  broken,  all  got  in  his  struggles  at  home.  His 
tongue  was  clean  and  dry,  bowels  costive,  appetite  gone.  Pulse  difficult 
to  c^unt,  on  account  of  his  excitement.  Temperature  ^9°  on  admission, 
and  100.6°  at  night.  He  felt  no  pain  :  his  motions  were  incessant  and 
most  severe.  He  would  put  his  fei»t  up  on  the  walls,  with  his  head  down, 
and  run  so  round  the  room.  He  would  leap  up  and  fall  down.  He 
would  seize  those  near  to  him,  ami  try  to  throttle  them,  thinking  they 
were  devils.  He  t^re  his  blankets  and  beilding.  At  times  he  would  be 
([uiet,  and  in  a  way  rational,  then  he  would  get  maniacal  in  a  moment 
without  warning  and  without  <*ause.  He  was  ftMl  regularly  with  custanrds 
and  sherry  by  force,  as  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  foml,  saying  it  was 
poison.  Patients  who  are  maniacal,  often  have  this  delusion,  the  idem 
being  suggestwl  to  them  by  their  own  perversion  of  the  sense  of  taste. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  food  tastes  ill  to  them.  This  brain  condition 
exhausted  liim  very  much,  so  that  I  feared  he  was  going  to  die.  Getting 
twc'lve  eggs  a  day  for  the  fii*st  fortnight,  yet  he  made  little  progreas. 
AVe  could  only  get  him  into  the  fresh  air  for  a  short  time  each  day,  his 
struggles,  and  the  risk  of  injuring  himself,  being  so  great.  His  tempera- 
ture at  this  time  was  about  W^  in  the  morning  and  100^  at  night,  anJ 
he  almost  never  slept.  S(Km  he  began  to  improve,  and  his  lucid  inter-^ 
vals  begjin  to  be  more  clear  and  frequent.  He  had  several  boils  on  iv:^^^ 
arms  and  legs  at  the  time,  and  I  looki^il  on  this  as  a  critical  event.  KT 
temperature  never  rose  so  high  after  this,  his  apj)etite  retume<l,  aiv^ 
were  able  to  give  him  solid  food  in  a  mixcMl  fonn  for  the  first  time^ 
was  able  to  walk  roinid  the  grounds  in  four  wet»ks,  being  then  tal 
lively,  chaffing  everybo<ly  he  met,  full  of  fleeting  delusions^  esj 
to  the  identity  of  those  near  him.  He  t<.K)k  most  violent  antip^T 
his  attendants,  and  would  accuse  them  of  quite  impossible  crc^,^^  ^ 
him,  such  as  putting  him  into  a  mill  and  breaking  every  bo^  ""*"»^ 
bodv,  so  that  we  had  to  be  constantly  changing  them  to  soothe  ^ 
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was  weak,  pale,  thin,  and  haggard,  but  said  lie  felt  strong,  wlien  lie  bejijan 
to  go  out  to  walk.  After  that  he  was  never  in  the  house,  except  at  night. 
He  walk(Hl,  and  when  tire<l  he  sat  or  lay  down  on  sejits  in  the  grounds. 
lie  continue*!  excitetl,  noisy,  singing,  and  most  exalted  in  feeling,  from 
the  second  month  of  his  stav,  still  takin^r  his  twelve  efriw  a  dav,  in  addi- 
tion  to  his  ordinary  diet  and  other  extras,  and  he  gaine<l  a  stone  the 
second  month  of  his  residencre.  He  ha<l  several  short  relapses  for  a  few 
days.  In  two  an<l  a  half  months  he  began  to  have  a  glimmering  con- 
sciousness of  his  positi<m,  and  a  faint  return  of  natund  feeling.  His 
first  letter  to  his  wife  at  that  time  was  a  model  of  conciseness :  '*  Dear 
Wife,  Where  are  vou  ?     C.  L.*' 

In  three  months  he  was  in  the  condition  I  have  descril)e<l  as  typical  in 
simple  mania — gjiy,  humon)Us,  careless,  talkative,  l)Ut  with  no  <lelusions, 
sli.»eping  well,  and  rapi<lly  gaining  in  weight  and  strength.  He  was  all 
this  time  getting  all  sorts  of  tonics,  (|uinine,  iron,  phosphates,  cod-liver 
oiK  etc.  This  state  lastinl  over  three  months,  all  this  time  his  brain  get- 
ting more  normal  in  its  working,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  his 
a<lmission  he  was  discharged  well  in  mind  an<l  stouter  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life,  having  gained  two  stones  in  weight  since  admission.  I 
never  believe  in  the  perfection  of  a  recovery  from  a<Mitc  mania,  unless 
the  patient  is  fat;  and  when  he  is  so,  I  always  think  his  chances  of  not 
having  a  relapse  for  some  time  are  good.  I  like  a  gradual  stea<ly  recov- 
ery, too,  not  )»erh{iixs  so  long  as  this,  nither  better  on  the  whole  than  a 
sadden  rtKiovery. 

llie  following  is  another  characteristic  case  of  acute  mania  running 
thn^ugh  a  typical  course: 

C.  N..  jet.  47,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  <'heerfid  and  frank  disposi- 
tion, and  industrious  and  tcnn)eratr  habits,  but  of  a  verv  Herv  and  un- 
govenisdde  tcnij»er.      This  was  jicr  first  attack.      Her  motlicr  was  insane. 

This  lienMlitv  and  the  nearness  ni'  the  climacteric  i)crifMl  mav  be  consi<l- 

11*..  •  ..  * 

as  the  pve<lisposing  causes,  while  the  exciting  cause  was  exhaust i(m 

rrom  want  of  slee]».  and  mental  anxiety  in   nursing  her  motiier  on  her 

••athbed.     The   first   mental   symptoms    o<-<'urre<|   about    fourteen    days 

^*  ore  admission   in  the  shape  of  n'^tlessness.  unsettlefluess.  and  ;rettin;X 

]Jl  ^"^'  nruMle  of  the  nijrht  \o  wash.      For  four   davs  she  had   been 

»»h1o  •  1^^'^'"''^  visions,  constantly  talking,   imagining   that   ]H^)pl(.»   were 

••f'**ri    •" '^  ^'^'^''  *'"''  never  slee]>ing.     On  admission  there  were  great  exal- 

br»iij^  '    ''cr\ss;int  and  almost  incohen-nt  talkin;:.  nnich  exciteuu'nt,  walking 

'^^ttt  /  ^^*'ftJc//J^tior\.   singing,   saying   she  saw   the  ''heads  of  people" 

'^   />^jy.  ^     ^**'/70  addressed   tin*  ])eoj)le  about   her,  whom   she  luul  never 

*'''X\    'Vu    sj^^    fior  friends,  mistakinir  their  identitv,  makin<r  snreasti(ral 

'^/.    '?/  '//      ^''^'m — ''Oil.   Kitty,  is  that  you?     1'hat's  a  fine  g»>wn 

h  '\  ^^^        ^^  ^^'*  gave  you  it?      Is  it  paid  for?"  <'te.,  etc.      At  times 

%/^     ^     *  ^rr  *>Iierent.      In  ])erson  she  was  fat.  weiiibinLr  eh'veii  stone 

y^  ^   y^^  ->»  '     organs  were  healthy,  exci'pt  that  her  tongue  was  much 


>r:>wels  were  costive.      Pulse  11-;  temp(M'atuie  1*1».<)°. 

i    J  ^.^n  she  suddenly,  in  obedience  to  a  flelusion,  took  up  a 

^^^  "^ ^f^         -at  one  attendant,  while  she  seized  another  bv  the  hair 

orablv,  screaming  <»ut  and  saying  they  were  going  to 
^t  there  were  devils  in  the  room.     J^he  refused  to  take 
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food  at  first,  saying  it  was  poisoned.  S)ie  had  to  be  secluded  in  a  bed- 
room, where  she  would  sometimes  shout  and  gesticulate  and  make 
8pee<-hes,  and  carry  on  conversations  with  imaginary  persons;  then  she 
would  lie  flat  on  her  Imck  on  the  floor,  keeping  her  eves  tightly  shot, 
smiling,  and  never  speaking  at  all  or  answering  questions,  evidendy 
living  in  her  morbid  imaginations,  and  trying  to  exclude  external  sensih 
tions.  She  did  not  sleep,  and  was  noisy  all  night  till  the  third  night 
when  she  slept  two  hours.  On  the  fii-st  day  she  was  so  violent,  and  so 
strong,  and  so  resistive,  that  it  was  thought  desii*able  not  to  dress  her  or 
send  her  out.  She  was  got  into  a  warm  bath  with  great  difficultT.  Her 
temperature  rose  to  100°.  It  was  the  fourth  day  before  she  begaii  to 
take  more  food  than  a  little  milk,  or  before  we  could  get  her  dressed  and 
out  in  the  o])en  air  much.  Her  Ijowels  had  been  costive  till  then,  as  she 
could  lutt  be  got  to  take  any  miMlicine.  She  then  had  crotoh  oil  given 
her  and  an  enema,  and  had  a  free  evacuation  of  most  offensive  feces. 
Her  brejith  had  bei'n  very  foul.  On  the  sixth  dav,  thou<xh  she  was  drinl- 
ing  a  gocxl  deal  of  milk  and  custards,  her  tongue  and  mouth  got  dry  and 
cracked,  her  j)uls(?  wejik,  and  she  showtnl  signs  of  exhaustion.  She  wis 
put  on  four  glassies  of  wine,  and  still  kept  out  in  the  fresh  air,  while  a 
little  milk  was  driven  her  everv  half  hour.  She  was  verv  excited.  noisT, 
destructive,  and  absolutely  delirious  and  incoherent.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  excitement  began  to  abate,  her  tongue  and  mouth  became  moist:  she 
became  more  manageable,  and  got  a  good  night's  sleep  for  the  first  time. 
In  a  month  from  the  time  of  her  admission  she  had  lost  tw^enty-foor 
pounds  in  weight,  but  then  the  acuteness  of  the  brain  exaltation  passed 
off.  She  had  ''a  good  day  and  a  bad  one,**  could  sit  down  to  meals,  and 
eat  her  food-  She  could  walk  about,  lookin<r  moderately  same  to  anyone 
at  a  little  distance.  She  eould  answer  simple  questions  correctly.  She 
be«ran  to  have  doubts  as  to  a  delusion  abtmt  mv  beinfj;  her  husband,  sav- 

ing,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  who  I  was — '"You're  John ,  at 

least  vou  look  like  hiui;  but  I'm  tliinkin*  you're  no  him."  She  made  a 
perfect  recovery  in  four  months. 

The  following  is  a  cas<»  of  acute  mania  coming  on  in  an  hour,  with 
jireat  intensity,  and  «rradual,  but  not  comijlete  recoverv  in  three  months. 
Kelajise  after  thnn?  and  a  half  years,  attack  of  ten  months'  duration, 
complete  recovery. 

C-  M.,  a^t.  IT.  Diathesis  nervous.  Disposition  excitable  and  sensi- 
tive. (^)nK^  of  a  nervous  stock  :  and  a  nntternal  c*ousin  is  insane.  He 
had  been  in  low  s]>irits,  and  nither  more  sensitive  and  shrinking  than 
usual.  There  was  no  proof  of  masturbation,  though  I  supjM)seil  that  his 
thouirhts  had  been  erotic  from  various  small  indications.  Bein«r  verr 
Strictly  brought  up,  all  the  (Mitward  intluonces  had  been  in  favor  of  severe 
repression  of  the  nft<u»  ijene  rati  run.  The  exciting  cause  was  said  to 
have  been  a  fright,  but  I  scarcely  think  there  was  suflBcient  proof  of  this. 
One  day  he  su<ldenlv  betran  to  roar  and  shout,  and  sav  he  was  first 
Christ,  and  then  the  <h'vil,  and  to  be  most  violent  to  those  about  him* 
lie  ffot  so  ill  and  so  u]nnana<reable  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to 
asylum  the  same  night  his  attack  began,  which  in  most  cases  would 
considertni  a  ]»remature  measure,  considering  the  public  feeling  exi 
about  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  the  harm  a  residence  in  one  nu 
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lan's  prospects,  however  much  it  may  be  true  that  the  best  treat- 
for  the  patient  could  be  got  there.  His  delusions  were  transient, 
>f  them  being  of  a  religious  nature.  His  condition  was  that  of  a 
Ily  acute  delirious  mania  when  let  alone ;  but  when  his  attention 
)used  by  questioning,  he  could  answer  some  simple  questions  co- 
:ly,  though  not  correctly,  his  memory  being  much  impaired.  He 
ightly  built,  not  so  fat  as  he  should  have  been  ;  his  pulse  very  weak, 
ind  his  temperature  1>9.6°,  and  100°  in  the  evening.  He  had  a 
bath  at  98°,  with  cold  cloths  to  his  head  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  a 
lit  of  ten  grains  of  chloral,  and  forty-five  grains  of  bromide  of  po- 
rn, with  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  valerian.  He  scarcely  slept  at 
id  next  day  his  condition  was  still  most  excited  and  violent,  but  he 
ept  walking  about  by  two  attendants  for  five  hours,  though  very 
table,  throwing  himself  about,  etc.  Next  night  he  got  a  bath  for 
f  minutes,  and  the  same  draught,  and  slept  six  hours.  Next  day 
mperature  was  normal.  He  was  less  excited,  and  walked  better, 
ame  treatment  was  continued,  and  in  three  days  he  was  still  better, 
I  eight  days  he  was  playing  cricket.  He  had  a  relapse  on  the  tenth 
hough  he  did  not  get  nearly  so  excited  as  at  .first.  He  had  two  or 
milder  rela]>ses  within  the  next  two  months,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
le  was  practically  well,  and  in  three  months  he  was  discharged  re- 
m1.  His  treatment  consisted  of  an  almost  indefinite  allowance  of 
md  eggs,  almost  no  animal  food,  fresh  air,  exercise  to  fatigue  all 
^ths,  warm  at  first,  and  mild  shower-baths  as  he  recovered,  and 
rer  oil  emulsion,  with  the  hypophosphite  of  lime.  He  gained  al- 
i  stone  in  weight,  but  did  not  grow  any  more  manly  in  his  form, 
d  his  beard  grow. 

kept  well  enough  not  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum  for  three  and  a  half 
but  during  that  time  he  constantly  had  threatonings  of  his  com- 
,  and  was  at  times  unable  to  follow  any  continuous  occupation, 
that  time  he  had  another  attack  of  a  much  more  mild  kind  of  acute 
.  He  was  delirious,  not  violent,  early  cea^siucr  to  take  anv  interest  in 
ing ;  seeming  to  live  in  a  morbid  subjective  mental  atmosphere  of 
ered  imagination  :  talking  to  himself  incessantly,  not  sleeping  well, 
onstantly  grimacing,  gesticulating,  and  fighting  imaginary  persons 
room  round  the  wall.  When  he  was  spoken  to,  he  would  pick 
If  up  and  answer  pretty  rationally.  This  is  a  condition  that 
«  many  persons.  It  looks  like  dementia,  while  in  reality  it  is  a 
ite  form  of  mania,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  prognosis, 
)metimes  in  the  treatment.  He  was  tried  at  home,  in  charge  of  an 
lant  to  control  him,  to  get  him  to  walk  out,  etc.,  but  he  rather 
ed.  Patients  are  of  course  never  so  easily  controlled  at  home 
vay  from  it;  especially  it  is  hard  for  the  master  or  mistress  of  a 
ihold  to  be  controlled  in  their  own  house,  where  before  every  one  was 
;r  them.  In  an  institution,  on  the  contrary,  among  strangers,  under 
un  deiiuite  rules  of  living,  antl  where  there  is  obviouslv  the  means  of 
»rcmg  medical  orders,  a  patient  must  be  very  insane  not  to  conform  to 
orders  given  as  to  his  treatment,  and  to  the  general  way  of  living  of 
place.    This  is  very  often  seen  when  patients  come  to  asylums.     At 
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home  tliey  had  been  very  difficult  to  manage,  or  most  obstinate,  while 
from  the  moment  thev  come  into  the  institution  thev  eive  no  trouble  at  all 

lie  had  again  to  he  sent  to  the  aftjlum,  and  he  was  found  to  have  lort 
in  \v'eight,  and  to  be  ill-nourished  and  wanting  in  ner>'ou8  tone  and 
nutritive  energy.  His  muscles  were  flabby  and  his  skin  pale,  and  kifl 
appetite  for  foo<l  not  keen.  He  was  put  on  quinine  and  iron,  cod-liver 
oil,  milk,  and  eggs  in  large  quantities,  his  skin  well  nibbeil  night  and 
morning  with  a  dry  towel ;  he  got  mild  shower-baths,  and  took  much  and 
increasingly  vigorous  exercise.  He  gradually  gained  in  weight,  in 
nervous  tone,  in  self-control,  in  power  of  applying  himself  to  work, 
in  his  interest  and  power  of  attention ;  he  got  more  manlv  in  form,  and 
fillcil  out  into  a  strong,  vigorous-looking  young  man.  lit  took  him  t«n 
months  to  recover.  This  was  a  csise  in  which  1  was  very  much  afraid  of 
dementia.  1  think  this  would  have  certainly  resulted  had  not  right 
treatment  been  vigorously  a<loptisl.  In  such  a  case  the  brain  is  in  much 
the  same  state  as  in  certain  forms  of  dementia,  plus  a  little  maniacal 
exciten»ent — but  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

I  had  once  under  mv  care — C.  N. — a  voung  ladv  of  twentv-three.  oft 
nervous  diathesis,  and  with  a  strong  heredity  to  insanity,  who,  bathing 
while  menstruating,  became  slightly  depressed,  then  had  an  attack  dT 
slii^ht  exaltation  every  month,  followed  bv  a  day  or  two  of  modified 
stupor,  at  the  time  she  should  have  menstruated,  but  did  not.  After  t 
few  months  menstruation  returneil,  but  c*ame  on  every  fortnight,  thus 
reducing  her  stren^rth,  and  causin<r  amemia.  At  the  usual  time  of  men- 
struation  on  one  o<*<*asion  a  most  violent  attack  of  acute  mania  came  on, 
with  incoherent  delirium  and  such  excessive  violence,  that  she  nearly 
killeil  a  relation.  Two  traincnl  female  attendants  could  not  control  bent 
home.  Her  tempei-ature  was  103°,  one  of  the  highest  I  ever  saw  friMn 
unconijilicated  bniin  exaltation,  and  she  had  to  be  taken  to  the  asylum 
within  twentv-four  li()!ii*s  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  For 
the  first  fortni«riit  she  rcmaineil  in  the  n»ost  acute  state  of  excitement 
I  think  I  ever  saw.  It  took  five  attendants  to  restmin  her,  dress,  undress, 
and  have  her  walkcil  out,  which  we  did  everj'  day.  When  she  would 
not  walk  she  was  allowed  to  roll  on  the  ground.  She  soon  became  lew 
excited,  hut  at  the  next  menstrual  time  she  had  a  relapse,  and  was  as  bad 
as  on  adnjission.  Tlu)ugh  apparently  absolutely  delirious,  and  without 
power  nf  attention  when  exciteil,  yet,  when  the  attack  passed  ot 
she  could  describe  what  had  occurred  very  accurately  for  the  most  part, 
though  distorted  in  some  respects.  She  hail  no  realization  that  she  had 
been  so  ill.  and,  therefore,  thouirht  she  was  unnei'essarily  detained  in  the 
asylum,  and  that  the  attendants'  restraint  of  her  violence  had  been  simple 
cruelty  on  their  pjirt.  There  is  a  psychological  fiict  with  which  we  are 
very  familiar  in  asyliuns,  which  was  most  markinl  in  her  ca,<5e,  though  it 
occurs  more  or  less  in  most  cases  of  mania  and  melancholia.  As  the 
patients  first  become  coherent  and  sensible,  they  are  much  more  unrea- 
sonable about  going  luune  at  once,  and  alnmt  getting  all  they  fancy,  and 
about  being  contrclleil,  and  al)out  all  sorts  of  things,  thnn  when  theyg* 
quite  well.  Thev  nsiiallv  attribute  anv  nervous  symptoms  they  havet» 
their  being  "kept  in  the  asylum,"  and  aver  with  daily  iteration  that, 
kept  umch  longer  "in  a  madhouse"  or  "among  maniacs,"  they 
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ily  become  insane.  Their  friends  do  not  understand  that  this  is  the 
ry  half-way  house  to  complete  recovery,  and  sometimes  remove  them 
often  with  very  bad  results.  When  they  have  quite  recovered,  such 
ts  are  commonly  patient  and  reasonable  about  going  home,  and 
recognize  how  necessary  restraint  has  been.  Some  patients  never 
s,  however.  C.  N.  had  relapses  of  a  less  severe  character,  about 
enstrual  periods,  getting  more  and  more  reasonable  during  the 
aIs.  In  six  months  she  was  so  well  that  she  was  taken  home,  not 
Y  against  my  advice,  but  not  quite  with  my  concurrence,  as  she  had 
snstruated,  and  was  excitable. 

>  question  of  when  recovery  has  taken  place  is  often  a  difficult  one 
ide  in  mental  diseases.  You  have  to  take  the  temperament,  dispo- 
and  normal  state  of  mind  into  account.  The  same  standard  cannot 
)lied  to  persons  of  different  education,  temperament,  or  nationality. 
)  relation  of  menstruation  to  mental  disease  is  a  very  important  one, 
ich  I  shall  treat  more  fully  under  uterine  insanity  ;  but  I  may  say 
enerally  that  in  most  cases  of  acute  mania  cessation  is  the  conse- 
3,  and  one  symptom  of  the  morbid  brain  excitation,  and  not  its 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fiinction  is  the  result  of  improved  brain 
xiily  health  and  condition.  I  never  adopt  special  means  for  its 
ition  until  the  patients  are  strong  and  have  become  fat,  but  at  the 
time  I  regard  mental  recovery  in  a  woman  as  being  likely  to  be 
more  stable  and  less  liable  to  relapse  after  the  menstrual  function 
come  normal.  I  always  like  to  see  it  normal  before  I  recommend 
tient's  removal  from  the  asylum. 

treatment  in  this  ca,«*e  was  the  same  exactly  as  the  last.  Unfortu- 
,  she  was  threatened  with  a  relapse  after  going  home,  but  it  was 
*r,  and  I  sent  her  to  vegetate  and  live  in  the  fresh  air  at  the 
»,  where  her  recovery  was  coniplet(Ml.  She  then  went  to  work,  and 
1  too  hard,  and  ha.s  since  had  two  attacks  of  the  same  kind,  !)ut  of 
r  duration  and  slighter  character,  in  the  four  years  that  have 
1  since  her  first  recovorv\ 

h  of  these  cases  (C.  M.  and  C.  N.),  though  cases  of  acute  mania 
classification  founded  on  mental  symptoms,  are  cases  of  the  insanity 
lescence,  when  looked  at  from  the  clinical  ])oint  of  view, 
ugh  recovery  from  acute  mania  is  usually  a  gradual  process,  yet  at 
t  is  sudden.     Why  this  should  be  in  certain  patients  I  am  quite 

to  tell,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  predicting  beforehand  in  any 
lat  it  will  terminate  in  recovery  in  that  sudden  way.  This  is  an 
le,  whieh  was  cured  suddenly  by  a  local  inflammation  : 
J.,  jet.  44,  a  mamed  woman,  with  several  children.  No  heredi- 
redisposition,  the  sole  cause  being  over-work  in  her  household  and 
nxiety  about  her  family.     She  was  of  an  "anxious  disposition" 

nervous  diathesis.  She  became  irritable,  quarrelsome,  restless, 
ess,  excited,  and  totally  changed  from  her  natural  ways  about  a 
before  her  admission,  and  this  condition  quiekly  passed  into  one 
ute  maniacal  exaltation,  noisiness,  singing,  fleeting  delusions,  vio- 
,  and  excitement,  with  no  memory,  no  self  control,  and  no  affection 
ner  children,  of  whom  she  had  been  passionately  fond.  Some- 
B  sue  would  he  perfectly  taciturn  and  obstinate  for  an  hour  or  two, 
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would  not  open  her  eyes,  answer  questions,  eat,  or  walk  about.  She  hid 
not  slept  for  several  nights  before  admission,  and  had  refused  food. 
When  brought  to  the  asyhim  she  was  actually  excited,  noisy,  shouting, 
singing,  gi*sticulating,  struggling,  resi.sting,  violent,  making  faces  and 
facial  contortions,  putting  her  tongue  out,  but  would  not  answer  questions 
or  attend  to  anything  said  to  her.  The  common  sensibility  seemed  qnite 
blunted,  so  that  she  felt  no  pain.  Her  skin  was  dry,  tongue  furred  and 
dry,  appetite  gone.  Pulse  1-0,  small  and  weak.  Temperature  101.2**. 
For  the  first  four  days  she  remained  in  this  state,  taking  scarcely  enongii 
food,  and  that  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  spending  her  time  partly  oat 
of  doors,  under  the  care  of  two  attendants,  and  partly  in  the  padded 
room  when  in  the  house.  On  the  fifth  day,  having  refuse<l  food  altogether, 
she  was  fed  with  the  stomach-pun»p.  This  was  done  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  her  holdin«x  her  teeth  together  most  closelv.  The 
8te(»l  mouth-opener,  though  paddctl  with  tajK*,  she  crushed  through  a 
tooth  bv  the  force  with  which  she  bit  it.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation  in  the  gums  and  jaw,  sprciuling  back  to  the  paroti<l  gland, 
which  bec*ame  enormously  swollen  and  suppurattnl.  But  as  the  inflam- 
mation spread  the  maniacal  condition  subsideil,  so  that  on  the  tenth  day, 
when  the  tempeniture  was  lOtJ^,  and  the  patient  very  weak  and  exhaosted 
indiH?<l,  the  ri^stlessness  and  excitement  had  quite  ceauMMi,  and  she  took 
both  fooil  and  stimulants.  She  was  confused  in  mind,  but  not  otherwise 
maniacal ;  and,  though  she  nearly  die<l  from  the  combined  general 
exhaustion  and  local  inflammation,  she  never  became  maniacal  again, 
steadily  progresse<I  towards  recovery,  mental  and  bodily,  and  was  wdl 
in  a  month. 

This  is  one  example  of  very  many  cases  I  have  met  with,  where  a 
local  inflainmati(»n,  a  fever,  an  internal  disease,  a  carbuncle,  a  crop  of 
boils,  or  septic  blood-jKiisoning,  have  cured  insanity.  We  try  to  do  the 
same  thini:  sometimc^s  in  cases  that  are  stronix  in  body  bv  severe  bliste^ 
ing,  but  seldom  succee<l  in  producing  the  same  marked  and  immediate 
efl'ect.  I  believe  that  some  day  we  shall  hit  on  a  mo<le  of  producing  a 
local  inflammation  or  manageal>le  septic  blood-poisoning,  by  which  we 
shall  cut  short  and  cure  attacks  of  acute  mania.  I  have  bei^n  most  im- 
prt^sed  bv  some  of  the  ciises  I  have  met  with.  But  such  intercurrent 
diseases  do  not  always  cure.  I  have  often  seen  them  occur  in  cases  oi 
acute  mania,  and  do  no  good.     I  suppose,  in  fact,  the  failures  may  be 

more  numerous  than  the  successes,  but  the  latter  naturally  make  more 

■ 

impression  on  one's  mind  and  loom  larger  in  ones  field  of  experiencei 
The  following  was  a  most  striking  case  of  cure,  sudden  and  unexpected, 
after  hoj)e  had  been  nearly  given  up : 

0.  P.,  jet.  -t».  A  married  woman  who  had  suffered  from  acute  mania 
connected  with  lactation  fin*  nine  months.  The  symptoms  had  come  W 
have  some  of  the  mental  enfi'ehlenient  of  dementia  alwut  them;  but  rtiB 
there  was  the  maniacal  exritement,  the  presence  of  which  prevented  ii 
my  mind  an  abs<>lutely  unfavorable  ]>rognosis.  She  had  been  discliaicei 
from  another  asylum  as  virtually  incural>le.  She  had  several  cuts  on  w 
hand  on  admission,  cause<l  by  her  having  broken  a  window.  Fortunat^3 
for  her,  one  of  them  got  some  dirt  into  it,  and  the  hand  inflamed  baJl"^ 
with  a  nsi^ty  septic-looking  inflammation  that  ran  up  the  lymphatics.  ~ 
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was  attended  by  intense  pain,  and  great  general  disturbance  and  prostra- 
tion. It  suppurated,  and  dischargeil  a  dirty,  sanious  pus.  But  the  eflfect 
on  the  brain  condition  was  magical.  This  nine  months*  maniacal, 
destructive,  dirty,  violent  woman,  caring  nothing  for  her  hiLsband  or 
children,  or  the  common  decencies  of  life,  became  quite  gentle  and  man- 
ageable as  the  inflammatory  fever  and  the  local  inflammation  progressed. 
At  fii'st  confused  in  mind,  then  awaking  to  all  the  former  associations  of 
her  life,  she  inquired  for  her  children,  and  became  in  a  fortnight  a  sane, 
pleasant,  lady-like  woman,  with  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  womanhood. 
Such  cases  puzzle  one  exceedingly.  That  period  of  nine  months,  during 
which  the  neurine  of  the  brain  convolutions  had  been  energizing  morbidly, 
so  that  every  mind  function — intellectual,  aflfective,  instinctive,  and 
mnemonic — was  utterly  disordered,  clearly  left  no  trace  of  structural 
change.  Unfortunately  I  have  to  give  the  setjuel,  which  is  not  so 
pleasant.  She  kept  quite  well  for  three  years,  and  unluckily  had  a 
child,  and  while  nursing  it  (neither  of  which  she  ever  ought  to  have 
done),  another  child  died,  causing  her  great  grief.  She  again  became 
maniacal.  I  blistere<l  her  head  repeatedly  and  severely,  and  rubbed 
in  irritants  with  marked  benefit,  but  not  with  such  absolute  and  striking 
effect  as  on  the  first  occasion,  because  probably  I  could  not  set  up  a  real 
inflammatory  fever.  I  put  her  on  bromide  of  potussium  and  cannabis 
indica,  with  very  marked  benefit.  She  got  better  in  four  months,  and 
went  home  quite  well  in  all  respects.  In  a  year  she  became  maniacal 
again,  and  this  time  no  treatment  has  been  of  any  avail.  She  remains 
ill  for  over  two  years,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  incurable. 

The  good  effect  of  the  treatment  by  hot  baths  was  well  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  C.  P.  A.,  a  young  man  who,  as  the  result  of  over-work, 
too  little  fresh  air  and  relaxation,  became  morbidly  exalted  in  mind, 
restless,  sleepless,  talkative,  and  changed  in  general  mental  demeanor. 
While  in  this  state  he  was  more  active  mentally  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life.  He  wrote  an  article  for  the  most  brillijint  weekly  journal  of  the 
time,  which  was  accepted  and  inserted — the  only  article  he  ever  wrote  in 
his  life.  His  condition  soon  passed  into  violent  excitement,  constant 
extravagant  talking,  and  fleeting  delusions  of  ambition  and  extravagance. 
His  conduct  became  violent,  destructive,  and  unmanageable,  and  he  was 
in  that  condition  when  I  saw  him.  I  got  a  first-rate,  strong,  trained 
attendant,  and  we  give  him  two  baths  of  about  104°,  with  cold  to  his 
head.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  this  wjis  lowering,  and  he  nearly  fainted 
before  he  was  taken  out  of  the  second,  but  his  excitement  and  talkative- 
ness and  his  delusions  were  calmed  and  diminished.  He  got  drachm 
loses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  repeated  three  times  during  the  night, 
ind  for  the  first  time  for  about  ten  days  he  had  a  good  sleep.  By  the  way, 
[  should  have  mentioned  that  between  the  baths  he  was  taken  out  into  the 
)pen  air  and  walked  about  for  several  hours  till  he  wius  pretty  nearly 
5xliauste<J.  Next  morning  all  the  most  violent  and  unmanageable  of  the 
lymptoms  were  found  to  have  passed  off*,  and  under  the  treatment  of  baths 
ind  bromide,  with  plenty  of  exercise  and  unlimited  milk  and  liquid 
loorishment,  he  jjjude  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery  in  about  a  week  or 
en    days    without  j-elapse   and  without   complication.     In  a  fortnight 
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he  wiis  able  to  go  away  for  a  cliange,  and  has  since  been  as  vigorous  a 
man,  mentally  and  bodily,  as  he  ever  was,  conducting  a  large  business. 

Acute  mania  sometimes  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  kills 
in  spite  of  treatment,  as  in  the  following  case  of  C.  Q.,  at.  34,  sufieriDg 
from  the  third  attack  of  ment4il  disease,  the  two  former  having  been 
attacks  of  melancholia.     She  had  a  sister  insane,  and  a  brother  an 
imbecile.     She  had  bwn  ill  for  about  a  month,  being  much  excitetL  and 
refusing  food.     On  admission  she  was  acutely  maniacal  and  delirious, 
with  no  memory,  and  no  power  of  attention.     lie  pulse  was  ^S,  her 
tem[wniture  S>ihG^.  and  her  general  condition  weak.     She  refused  food, 
and  though  feil  regularly  with  the  stomach-pump,  the  excitement  con- 
tinued, and  she  got  more  and  more  exhausted,  though  after  the  first 
feeding  with  custanl,  wine,  and  quinine,  she  was  less  excited,  and  slept 
for  the  first  time  for  a  wivk,  but  this  good  result  did  not  continue,  and 
she  die<l  on  the  fiftwnth  day.     A  posi-mortem  examination  showed  the 
traces  of  old  morbid  action  in  the  shape  of  thickened  and  adherent  dnra 
mater ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  being  engorgeil ;  but  its  substance,  so  br 
as  our  means  of  investigation  enabknl  me  to  examine  it,  was  normal. 
Therti  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  a  mere  dynamical  brain  disturbance 
should  not  kill  and  leave  no  structural  trace,  any  more  than  that  it  should 
for  months  alx>lish  judgment,  affi^tion,  and  memory,  and  then  pass  off 
and  leave  the  bniin  and  all  its  functions  intact.     The  most  common poii- 
mortem  appeaninces  in  the  brain  in  those  cases  that  die  of  acute  mania 
are  intense  hyj>enemic  conditions,  as  representeil  in  Plate  III.     The  con- 
stant occurrence  of  such  hypenemia  in  Iimite<l  areas  shows  that  the  vaso- 
motor disturbance  is  not  uniform  all  over  the  brain.     In  the  case  from 
which  IMate  III.  was  drawn,  the  congestion  occurred  along  the  whole 
inner  mar<iin  of  the  urav  substance  of  the  convolutions  as  well  as  inarvas. 
I  have  always  looktMl  on  this  irregularity  of  blood-supply  to  the  brain- 
resulting  from  such  vaso-niotor  spasm  at  some  parts,  and  paralysis  aC 
others,  as  being  most  important  in  throwing  light  on  the  general  jwithology 
of  acute  insanity,  but  I  do  not  re^ird  anv  vascular  disturbance  as  ^ 
primary  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  following  case  of  acute  mania  was  cause<l  evidently  by  a  patholop 
deposit  of  a  kind  yet  uncK'scribiHl  all  through  the  convolutions.  C  Q.  A.— - 
sot.  ;")<),  had  bciii  insane  for  only  a  few  davs,  and  was  acutely  excittnlanc^ 
maniacal  on  admission.  Her  temperature  wils  98°,  and  her  pulse  ^o- — 
She  was  deliriously  maniacal,  unconscious,  rc*stless,  sk»epless,  and  noisy. — 
In  a  fortnight  she  became  more  rational  and  quiet,  and  could  do  some== 
work.  Then  in  another  week  the  acute  deliriously  maniaail  condition^ 
returned.  She  got  more  stupid  and  irnitional,  ami  died  four  weeks  after'- 
admission,  and  five  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  her  ins,nnitr^s 
With  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  .1.  Krown,  then  the  assistant  physician  in  char^? 
of  the  department,  I  made  the  post-mortfrn  examination  ;  and  the  nak 
eye  appearances  were,  like  the  microscopic  appearances  afterwa 
discovertMl  by  Dr.  Brown,  quite  uni(jue  and  hitherto  undescrilH^l. 
pia  mater  was  milky  and  thickened,  and  strippe<l  readily  oflf  the  conro^r^ 
tions.  Convolutions  were  somewhat  atn^phied.  In  the  convoluti-^-, 
around  the  island  of  Reil  there  were  seen  a  number  of  small  pellet — _a 
bodies  the  size  of  pin-heads,  and  of  a  glistening  appearance,  scatt^sj^ 
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When  closelT  examined  it  was  seen  that  these  sago-like  bodies  vers  mo 
or  less  distrJDuted  over  the  gray  substance  of  nearlT.the  whole  of  the  co: 
volutions  of  the  cerebrum.  Tlie  outer  layer  of  tlie  gray  matter  of  tl 
convolutions  was  quite  distinct  from  and  Btrippe<l  like  a  sheet  of  wet  pap 
off  the  under  layer.  Dr.  Brown  prepared  many  beautiful  sections  of  tl 
convolutions  bo  aflected,  and  was  to  have  fully  deseribcd  the  lesion,  whi< 
van  new  and  most  interesting.  A  deposit  of  ti  new  material  had  tak< 
place,  as  represented  in  Fig.  ;">,  Plate  VIII.,  all  through  the  gri 
substance  of  the  convolutions,  hut  vhiefly  in  its  inner  layers,  and  cxtcn 
ing  in  some  parts  into  the  white  substance.  It  was  in  some  places 
unglc  spots,  with  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  eiich,  but  no  other  tnt 
of  organization  visible ;  in  other  places  in  immense  lobulated  masses,  i 
b  greiit  oval  bodies  with  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each,  quite  visible 
the  naked  eve.  It  was  deposited  in  masses  round  the  arteries  in  niai 
places.  It  seemed  as  if  at  the  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  gray  substan 
of  tlie  convolutions  were  replaced  by  this  deposit.  It  took  on  the  carmii 
stain  strongly,  and  looked  more  like  a  waxy  material  than  anything  cle 
but  its  exact  composition  I  do  not  know.  It  was  evident  that  it  was 
cbemico- vital  pro<luct  deposited  round  nuclei. 

Many  questions  suggest  themselves  in  considering  such  a  case.  Wh 
»  comfort  it  would  be  were  the  piithology  of  every  case  of  acute  mania 
definite  as  this  seemed  to  be !  The  di.scou raging  thing  is,  that  no  sui 
def)osit  is  needled  at  all  to  produce  mental  symptoms  like  those  of  C  Q.  t 
How  long  was  this  deposit  in  forming?  Surely  longer  than  the  fi 
veeks  she  was  insane.  And  she  became  wonderfully  rational  ui 
Mherent  after  the  first  three  weeks  with  her  brain  convolutions  diseu» 
in  this  way,  just  as  a  general  paralytic  often  gets  almost  rational  f 
ft  time  with  his  convolutions  diseased.  It  is  clearly  not  only  a  deposit 
ttiis  kind,  or  a  [lathologicnl  change  in  the  cells,  but  the  morbid  encrgizii 
that  such  lesions  give  rise  to,  that  really  produce  the  «yiiiptoms  of  iicu 
mania. 

Delusional  Mania. — This  is  a  condition  analogous  to  what  I  ha 

described  as  delusional  melancholia,  the  general  ayniptom.s  being  nmniai 

TO&'wd  of  melancholic,  and  centring  round  n  fixed  delusion  or  set 

delusions.     I  have  now  under  my  eiiie  a  woman — C.  Q.  B. — who  shom 

BCoUs,  and  is  violent  almost  nll'day.  alleging,  as  the  rcii.son  of  her  co 

d'l'^t,  dial  her  children  are  below  "the  boards  of  the  floor,  and  tJint  s 

*raR  them  being  tortured  by  villains,  who  are  to  kill  them.     I  have 

^  *'!')  giiJWtiS  and  preaches,  anil  warns  the  sinnei-s  of  the  world  in 

tiff  r'^'^^lff  anti  noisy  way  of  the  doom  thai  awaits  them,  saying  tJi 

^t»£^^ iad    commissioned  bira  to  do  so.     Delusional  niiinia  is  in  fii 

^J3*^y^    plus   maniacal    conduct.       Such    eiL'^es    sometini 

'"^4  '^/  ^"    '■''*'  ^'^^  delusional  condition  has  lasted  long  the  ]ir<i 

%j-  ^  Y  -aj^l-^- — This   is  simply  acute  mania  ninning  on   into 

^_^  -^j^^TTie  division   lino  that  marks  off  sic-utc  from  cbroi 

■"  0  -j^*  be  an  imaginary,  arhitraiy.  and   unsiieutific  oi 

i I ''' ^L-^^^      aaonths  that  I  ha've  adopted  has  this  disadvanluj 

i'  x/^^'^  ^^^      many  cases  are  curable,  while  we  usually  think 

^j^y  ^^^^,^^^-^  ""*  virtually  an  incurable  disease,  eliding  in  death 
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dementia.  The  long  continuance  of  a  maniacal  condition  of  the  brain 
always  causes  an  alteration  of  the  symptoms,  as  compared  with  thoee  of 
recent  acute  mania.  We  si'Mom  or  never  have  any  tendency  to  delirious 
mania,,  with  dry  ton<rue,  high  temperature,  and  risk  to  life,  from  the 
intensity  of  the  disejise.  To  be  able  to  live  long,  suffering  from  chronic 
mania,  imi)lies  a  strong  ctmstitution,  with  gooil  digestive  and  assimilative 
power.  Though  the  abs<»lute  sleeplessnt^ss  of  acute  mania  is  not  present, 
yet  many  cjisi's  of  chronic  nuinia  skvp  exceeilingly  little.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  we  had  once  at  Moniingside,  a  woman  suiTering  from 
chronic  mania,  who  for  eighttrn  months  was  never  found  asleep  by  the 
nidit  attendant,  who  visit<»<l  her  every  two  hours  every  nic^ht.  She 
must  have  slejit,  of  course,  but  htT  slei»p  was  so  light  and  so  short  that 
she  was  always  awake  every  two  houi*s.  Not  only  did  she  not  sleep,  but 
she  was  ri'stless,  noisy,  singing,  tearing  her  bt^bling,  and,  when  she  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  gnawisl  with  her  tc»eth  antl  scratched  with  lier  naib 
the  wiMKl-work  of  her  room  into  gri^at  holes.  But  some  cases  of  chronic 
mania  sleep  (piite  well,  and  almost  the  natural  time,  and  yet  during  the 
day  thev  continue  excittMl,  restli*ss,  an<l  ilestructive. 

There  is  usually  a  spice  of  the  enfet^blement  of  mind  of  dementia  in 
chronic  mania,  notably  the  memory  is  impaired,  a  rational  interest  in 
anything  cannot  be  roustMl,  and  the  habits,  instincts,  and  fine  feelings  are 
degraded  or  dulled.  The  afftrtivc  jK>wer  is  usually  almost  paraiyied. 
There  is  no  proper  care  for  children  or  tender  affection  for  anybody. 

As  regards  treatment,  an  asylum  is  the  only  proper  place  for  soA 
patients.     I  have  scrn  them  kept  at  home,  or  boardeil  in  private  hoosn. 
but  1  have  seldom  swn  a  jiatient  very  happy  there,  or  the  arrangement 
Very  siitisfactory.     I  shall  never  forget  a  visit  I  once  paid  to  a  case  rat 
fering  from  chronic  mania — C  R. — with  short  aggravations  each  day  of 
wild  delirious  fury.     To  provitle  against  these,  two  large  rooms  in  t 
handsome  villa  had  been  <livested  of  furniture,  the  windows  boardeil  np. 
and  the  walls  left  to  the  nnrestraine<l  destructivi'ness  of  the  patient.    I 
stayed  with  her  in  this  a]>artment  during  a  i)aroxysm  of  her  disease,  and, 
in  twenty-two  years  of  life  as  an  asylum  physician,  I  have  never  seen 
anvthin«r  so  co!in»letely  nandlel  to  the  famous  maniac  scene  in  Chariottf 
l>ronte*s  Jane  Kifrr,     Tlu»  patient  tore  her  clothes  to  ribbons,  shootfd 
and  howle(l,  and  made  a  barking  noise  like  a  dog,  bit  her  skin,  dashed 
hersrlf  against  the  walls,  and  dug  into  the  plaster  and  woo<l-work  wft^^ 
her  nails  till  they  bled,  and  she  smeare<l  the  blood  over  her  face  and  ^^^^^^ 
After  many  years  of  this  life,  her  relativin?  at  last  got  over  their p^,^^ 
dices  against  an  a.vylum,  and  sent  the  patient  to  Morningside,  where^   ^^ 
a  few  months  of  hard  walking  in  the  oj)en  air,  occupation,  dancv 
a  regulattnl  life,  she  is  an  ornamental  and  amusing  meml)er  of 
munity,  very  ha])py,  and  always  averse  to  the  idea  of  leaving  th 
IShe  takes  her  paroxysms  still.  Init  thrv  are  shorter  and  much  1 
and  her  attendant  stays  with  her,  which  soothes  her.     One  of 
improvements  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  asylum  manag*^C'  *^ 
bwn  that  rational  j>hysiological  cmilets  are  provided  for  the  mc*^^"^^ 
cular  energy  of  the  cases  of  chronic  mania.     They  are  neither 
in  their  njoms  nor  within  "  airing  courts  '*  enclosed  bv  high  w 
are  made  to  walk  about.     They  are  made  to  wheel  barrows 
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farms.  They  are  cncourage<l  to  dance,  an<l  tliey  are  well  fe<l.  Most  of 
them  eat  ellormou^«lv,  and  if  tliev  luive  not  enonj'h  to  eat  tlu'v  fall  off*,  •'et 
worse  in  their  mental  state  and  in  their  habits.     Many  of  them  can  be 

ft, 

got  to  ex))end  their  ener<!:ieH  in  hanl  rej^ulated  work,  and  are  the  very 
beat  workers  on  the  fanus  an<l  in  the  laundries  t)f  asvlums.  Thev  are 
not  all,  of  course,  furiouslv  maniacal.  Some  of  them  simnlv  have  a 
slight  morbid  excess  and  exaltation  of  function  of  the  brain  convolutions, 
shown  by  restlessness,  want  of  aff'ection,  and  want  of  self-control,  but  are 
not  incoherent.  If  they  are  kept  at  wcu'k,  the  most  objtrtionable  and 
repulsive  part.s  of  the  older  asylum  life  is  avoided  in  great  measure,  and 
the  "' refractoiT  wards,"  with  their  noise  and  ihmger,  are  not  nec<led. 
The  scenes  with  ))atient8,  attendants  holding  them  down  and  removing 
them  into  the  seclusion  of  their  own  roians,  are  few.  No  doul»t  there  are 
risks  run  in  the  present  system  to  ])atients  and  their  guardians,  but  I 
believe  the  risks  are  much  less  in  rt-alitv  than  under  the  o\d  system,  for 
the  patients  are  not  so  irritable,  not  so  revengeful,  and  not  so  dangenms 
genenilly. 

The  following  was  a  case  of  mania,  acute  at  first,  with  tenjporary 
recovery,  then  a  relapse,  and  chronic  mania  ior  three  years,  then  tleath  : 
all  the  mental  symptoms  being  those  of  the  ambitious  delirium  of  general 
paralysis. 

C.   Y.,  act.  G7.     A  man  of  sanguine  temperament,   very  frank  and 

enthusiastic  disposition,  and  industrious  habits.     For  many  years  he  had 

levoteil  himself  with  /.eal,  enthusiasm,  and  industry,  as  to  a  real  business 

in  life,  to  the  study  of  a  particular  department  of  knowledge,  until  he 

was  one  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  nuitter.     He  was  a  man 

jf  much  individuality  of  character,  amounting  almost  to  eccentricity,  antl 

lie  evifh-ntly  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself  an<l  of  \^]\[{\  hv  had  done. 

His  habits  were  so  industrious  in  f<»llM>vin;>:  his  special  work  that  he  i:ave 

nmist'lf  too  little  sleep,  and  this,  1  think,  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the 

attack  I  am  about  to  describe;   the  prr(lisposing  cause  being  a  heredity  to 

the  neuroses,  which  some  of  his  friends  were  so  anxious  to  deny,  tliat  I 

concluded  it  must  exist;  in  fact,  1  had  evidence,  by  seeing  some  of  them, 

01  Us  exi^ftence.     His  disease  consisteil  of  a  gradual  evolution  and  exag- 

^raiion   of  certain  points  in  his  character  into  excessive  and   morbid 

^/V^y^'^'iice.     His  good  opinion  of  himself  and  the  value  of  Ins  w(»rk, 

^^- J   *   *^of(>re  had  merely  been  apparent    in  small  things,  now  bt.rame 

fes8-  /^.  ^('roii*!  ^^hat  sensible  men  (»rdinarily  display.     ]Ie  liecame  rest- 

aiifi  t  "^  .s]t*eP  P^^^'^'i' ^^^'^i^'^l  to  have  gone,  so  that   he  sat  up  all   night, 

^'^'M  ^'  '^rvw/Zi^   irritable  without  reason.      He  went   al)out   among  his 

r^.^     1  *K  Mil  *  41  ..^1  --II  A.I-.H.  A.    .^    ..^  I-..-  ..  ^-A I  ....Al..- -.^.  ._1  A.  1  .1 


^^/'Z 


'V  %  ^ //  ^^  ^  most  connn(m  jjsychological  ]>eeidiarity  c»f  vast 

^  ^ ^^,^'J^  >/"^'^  *^^^  Scotchmen;  and  when  tliey  have  attacks  of 
vj//^^'^        //^^tion  this  vague  fancy,  and  perha])s  longing,  wliich 


<y^/^^         -- ;:^ nicticsil  effect  on  their  lives  than   heightening  their 

foolishly  expressed  delusion.     If  1  have  had  one 
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many  fleeting,  uneonnecte<I  delusions.  He  was  not  very  violent  or  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  He  would  take  no  food  or  medicine,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  making  liim  do  so,  and  no  warm  bath  to  be  got,  so  he  was  left 
alone  under  the  charge  of  an  attendant.  He  did  not  sleep  that  night, 
but  towanh}  morning  he  became  lesm  talkative  and  restless,  he  began  to 
know  thase  alx>ut  him,  then  there  was  an  hour  or  two  of  stupidity,  con- 
fui^ion,  and  lethargy,  and  next  day  by  mid-<lay  he  was  himself  again, 
went  to  hifii  work,  and  had  no  relapse.  That  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  very  instructive  to  me,  for  I  always 
since  :isk  myself,  when  called  into  any  suddenly  occurring  case  of  mania. 
Is  it  a  case  of  inauia  tran%itona  *  Since  then  I  have  met  with  many 
somewhat  similar  cases,  both  among  patients  who  were  convalescent  in 
the  asylum,  especially  among  epileptics,  and  also  in  the  patients  who 
were  not  in  the  asylum.  I  think  cases  of  mania  fransitorta  result  fix»n 
tluf  following  causes.  Most  of  them  are  epileptiform,  are,  in  fact,  of  the 
nature  of  the  mental  epilepsy  of  Hughlings  Jackson  in  cases  where  dis- 
tinct motor  epilei)sy  diK's  not  exist.  I  Wiieve  the  case  of  C.  Z.  was  of 
tliis  character,  i  )thers  are  examples  of  the  ejtilrpsie  larvte  of  MoreL 
maskinl  epilepsy,  where  a  mental  explosion  takes  place,  instead  of  an 
ordinary  epileptic  fit.  A  few  of  the  ca.ses  result  in  young  persons  from 
slight  moral  or  physical  causes  upsetting  brains  of  intense  instabiUiy 
that  have  strong  neurotic  hennlity.  There  are  some  such  brains  so  easily 
upsi't  that  a  gust  of  ])assion,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  menstruation,  a  slight 
excess  of  alct>hol,  of  sexual  intercourse,  or  of  masturbation  will  make 
them  delirious,  and  this  may  only  last  for  a  short  time.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  mania  tranttitoria  may  be  seen  in  the  incu1>ation  of  and  dorine 
febrile  and  inilammatorv  c<miplaints,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhus  ana 
typhoid,  local  inilammations,  etc.,  in  unstable  brains  that  are  upset  by 
very  little,  through  a  process  of  what  the  older  authoi*s  calleil  metastasis. 
I  have  seen  ephemeral  mania  after  ervsij>elas. 

The  great  (jucstion  in  regard  to  ejihemeral  mania  is  this — Can  we  tell 
it  by  any  spirial  symptoms  ?  There  are  no  definite  symptoms  that  I 
know  by  which  we  can  tell  that  any  maniacal  attack  is  going  to  be 
ei)hemeral.  There  is  always  a  presumpti<»n  that  when  an  attack  begins 
verv  su<Mcnlv,  it  iiiav  c!i«l  suddcidv,  and  if  such  an  attack  occurs  in  i 
vounjr  subject  with  stroii;:  herc<litv  to  insanitv,  whiK^^e  diathesis  has  been 
very  nt»ur(»tic,  and  wh(»se  brain  has  nianifesttHi  unstable  tendencies,  it  JA 
right  to  keej)  this  form  of  mania  in  mind,  and  not  be  in  too  great  a  hunr 
in  sending  such  a  case  to  an  asylum.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  th^ 
1  have  rcconniicnded  for  acut(>  mania,  only  the  bromidc*s  and  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  hea<l  are  esiieciallv  indicated.  I  ima<;ine  that  familv  doc- 
tors  >\ho  attend  many  nervous  families  could  tell  of  attacks  of  what  are 
really  ephemeral  mania,  but  are  naturally  called  by  all  sorts  of  euphem- 
isms, ""nervous  attacks."  ''livsterical  attacks."  I  once  saw  an  attack  of 
ephemeral  mania  come  on  and  last  a  few  hours,  in  a  girl  who  had  usually 
exhibiteil  her  neur<>si?*  by  attacks  of  hysteria. 

Homicidal  Mama. — In  ])opuIar  and  sometimes  in  medical  phrsM- 
olujfv.  ^'homicidal  mania"  means  anv  kind  of  mental  disease  where  there 
is  any  attempt  or  (h>sire  on  the  part  of  a  ])atient  to  kill.  But,  as  voa 
have  seen,  the  homicidal  desire  mav  occur  in  melancholia,  and  is  ofiai 
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associated  with  the  suicifhil  feeling.  As  we  shall  see,  it  may  occur  as  an 
uncomplicated  impulse,  not  acconipaniinl  by  depression  or  exidtation  of 
mind,  and  it  then  stands  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  imjmlsive  insanity. 
But  at  present  we  are  to  view  it  as  t>ne  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  certain 
forms  of  maniacal  exaltation.  In  this  it  occurs  in  four  fonus:  First, 
and  most  commonly,  from  <lelusion  ;  e,  //.,  that  pt»rsons  attacke<l  arc  jkt- 
secuting  the  patient,  or  are  g«>ing  to  kill  him.  Second,  from  shetjr  ex- 
cess of  motor  energy,  whirh  vents  itself,  as  it  were,  in  killing,  as  it  does 
more  ordinarily  in  sma^ihing,  fighting,  or  tearing.  Thinl,  from  a  distinct 
morbid  dessire,  impulse,  and  cniving  to  kill.  Fourth,  homicidal  attacks 
are  made  in  the  unconscious  (h'lirium  of  acute  delirious  mania  without 
•*  motive,"  without  "intent.'  Uf  the  fii'st  kind  was  the  case  of  C.  N. 
(p.  140),  when  she  attacke<l  the  attendant  on  admission,  un<ler  the  delu- 
sion that  she  was  her  enemy  and  going  to  injure  her. 

Wc  had  in  Morningside  Asylum,  when   I  was  an  assistant  ])hysiciau 
there  in  18G0,  a  remarkable  case  of  homicidal  mania,  a  most  graphic 

account  of  which  was  T)ublishe<l  bv  mv  friend  and  then  colh^i^rue,  ])r. 

I  «       •  ~ 

Yellowlces.*  The  man's  name  was  Willie  Smith,  who,  bcirinnini;  with 
an  attack  of  what  was  evidently  simple  mania  in  \><'2^K  and  talking  to 
publishing  his  own  effusions,  wrote  thus: 

"  Tln*r».''s  Willie  Smith  i\w  curiwiitrr, 
KfcNiiiK'  ut  Iiu«t  ii  piil)li>li(T; 
Voiril  tind  his  works  in  rhvnif  iind  jtmso 
Thn)U}rli<>nt  this  land  o'  cukes  and  brnse  ;  '- 

and  because  his  contemporaries  laughcMl  at  him.  ami  the  boys  calltMl  him 
■''\Vhi>ker  Willie,'*  broke  his  glass,  and  blew  "smoke  out  of  a  honi  full 
of  lighte<l  tow  into  n»y  shop."  he  appliinl  to  the  law.      And,  by  the  wav, 
what  a  psychoh>gical  study  is  the  lioy's  instinct  in  finding  out  weak  pnints 
of  inhibition,  his  altogether  un(*ontrollable  in])m1s(*  to  probe  theiii  when 
found,  antl  his  delight  at  the  result  I     And  tlie  magistrates  would  give 
Willie  no  rwlress.      Ke<*ause  of  th<*se  things,  he  imagined  he  was  perse- 
cuteiL  and  ])lanniHl  to  executi*  n;venge  all  the  rest  of  the  tliirty-two  veaiv 
of  his  life.      He  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  French  niegal«»niania — ele- 
vated idcjiw  about  himself  ami  his  powers.  c(»mbine<l  with  ideas  nf  perse- 
cution— and,  in  addition,  with  strong  an<l  piTsistent  hoiriicidal  ten(h'ncies. 
With  loadinl  guns,  daggei*s,  spears,  axes,  swords,  extemporiztMl  weapons 
of  all  s*>rts,  he  meilitateil  and  tried  revenge  and  lioniicide.      In  the  gaol, 
the  p<x»rhouse,  the  asylum,  he  made  repeated,  persistent,  and  nunierons 
utteinpts  to  murder  attendants  and  physicians,  ami  was  the  ternn*  of  all 
who  knew  him.     '*It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tind  language  strong  eiunigh 
to  describe  the  bhxMlthirsty  ]«L<sion  which  ]>ossessed  the  man,  the  devilish 
intx-'nsity,  deliberation,  and  detenninatinn  with  which  all  his  attacks  were 
<2iade,  or  the  fiendish  deli^rht  with  which  he  jrloried  in  relatinir  thc»m." 
Xet  all   the  time  he  had  *' exaltation  of  the  feeling  of  pride,  and  high 
idc^as,  and  delusions  regarding  his  own  powers  and  (rapabilities,  particu- 
larly as  an   engineer,  architect,  and  musician."     A  visit  to  him  was  the 
^ight  of  the  asylum,  and  a  thing  to  be  remembere<l  lor  many  years.      I 

*  Edin.  Me<l.  Journ.,  Anj^uKt,  ls02. 
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do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  8uch  picturesque  cases  of  insane  would-be 
murderers  do  not  seem  to  occur  now.  The  fewer  precautions  are  taken, 
the  less  need  there  seems  to  be  for  them.  When  he  died  his  head  was 
found  to  have  undergone  great  changes  in  sliape,  as  compared  with  a  cuX 
taken  twenty  years  before,  and  his  brain  was  much  atrophied. 

I  had  a  ])utient  once,  C.  Z.  A.,  aet.  about  28.  with  a  strong  herediK 
towards  mental  disease,  who  had  been  working  too  hard  at  brain  work 
that  was  uncongenial  to  him,  and  also  had  had  a  disappointment,  and  who 
had  previously  shown  only  a  little  mental  confusion  for  a  week,  when 
suddenly,  without  warning,  he  made  a  homicidal  attack  on  his  brother 
when  taking  a  walk,  under  the  delusion  that  his  brother  wanted  to  do  him 
harm.  This  was  really  the  first  distinct  symptom  of  an  attack  of  sub- 
acute mania.  There  were  strong  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  sent  to 
an  asylum,  and  I  got  a  first-rate  attendant  for  him,  who  kept  him  out  in 
the  open  air.  walking,  fishing,  etc.,  for  ten  hours  a  day.  I  put  him  on 
milk  diet,  with  warm  baths,  Parrish*s  syrup,  occasional  draughts  of 
bromide  of  {K)ta.ssium  and  chloral  at  night,  and  used  occasional  blisters  to 
his  head.  He  use<l  often  to  attack  his  attendant  from  delusions  about 
him,  who,  however,  never  lost  his  ner\'e,  and  was  not  afraid  of  him.  He 
always  apologizinl  afterwards.  Gradually  the  excitement  passed  off,  and 
in  about  eight  months  he  recovered.  A  certain  mental  irresolution  and 
tendency  to  change  was  the  last  symptom  to  <lisappear,  as  is  the  cue 
commonly  in  mental  disease.  A  j)erfect  power  of  volition,  spontaneity, 
the  power  to  originate,  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  mental  faculty,  and  is  the 
last  to  return  and  the  most  a])t  to  be  left  impaired.  I  could  scarcelj 
have  believed  at  one  time  that  such  a  patient  as  C.  Z.  A.  could  possibfy 
or  safelv  be  treate<l  out  of  an  asvlum. 

The  sec()n<l  kind  of  maniacal  homicidal  attacks,  viz.,  that  from  sheer 
excess  of  motor  energj',  is  often  seen  both  in  acute  and  chronic  cases. 
We  had  a  young  man,  i\  Z.  li.,  in  the  asylum,  who,  when  he  first 
became  insane,  attackeil  a  man  on  the  strei»t,  and  got  his  own  eye  knocked 
out,  and  for  manv  vears  did  little  bv  night  and  dav  but  groan  and  shoot 
in  er*'8cendo  movement,  box  the  walls  so  that  his  hands  and  knuckles 
were  hard  as  horns,  swollen,  an<l  often  cut.  He  would  often  attack 
patients  and  attendants  and  officials  violently.  He  was  wonderfnlly 
rational  amidst  all  this,  saying  he  could  not  help  it,  that  the  steam  woaU 
out.  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hurt  any  one  or  any  feeling  of  revenge 
against  any  orn.'.  I  have  now  a  latly  who  is  subject  to  i>aroxysms  of  acute 
mania,  during  which  she  screams  in  an  unimrthly  howl,  tears  her  clothes 

bites  her  own  hands,  and  will  take  vour  hand  into  her  mouth  and  bite  it 

» 

a  little  all  round,  without  reallv  hurting  vou,  if  vou  will  allow  her. 

The  third  form,  that,  namely,  resulting  from  a  distinct  morbid  impolse 
to  kill  without  conscious  motive,  i  shall  treat  of  more  fully  under 
impulsive  insanity,  the  homicidal  variety  of  which  it  is,  with  maniaeil 
exaltation  su])eni(Med. 

The  fourth,  or  merely  delirious  form,  is  not  really  verj-  dangerous* 
because  it  is  j)urposeK^s  and  ahuless,  and  the  violence  is  not  eoordinitei 
It  seldom  is  seen  except  when  delirious  patients  are  unduly  controlki 
A  physician  or  an  attendant   in  an  asylum  generally  walks  up  to  i 
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maniacal  patient  quite  unconcernedly  a8  to  danger,  thinking  only  of  the 
symptoms  present  just  as  one  would  go  in  to  see  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

Prevalence  of  Mania. — The  relative  prevalence  of  conditions  of 
mental  exaltation  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  out  of  twenty-three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  otses  admitted  into  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum  in  the  seven  years,  1874—80,  thirteen  hundreil  and  ten,  or  fifty- 
five  per  cent.,  were  classified  as  mania,  while  only  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  or  thirty -six  per  cent.,  were  cases  of  melancholia.  The 
relative  prevalence  of  the  two  conditions  I  have  shown  in  Plate  VI., 
which  also  shows  the  ages  at  which  they  prevail.  Mental  exaltation  is 
there  seen  to  prevail  more  at  earlier  ages  than  depression,  and  to  occur 
most  at  two  periods,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  adolescence,  and  then  about  ten 
years  afterwards. 

Insane  Delusions  in  Mania. — The  most  im|K)rtant  thing  to  ascertain 
about  delusions  in  mjmia  is  whether  they  are  "fixed"  or  iieeting. 
A  fixed  delusion  is  usually  the  concentrateil  expression  of  a  delusional 
condition  of  mind.  I  mean  that  it  is  seldom  a  patient  merely  believes 
that  a  person  works  an  electric  battery  to  annoy  him.  Such  a  delusion 
is  generally  the  expression  of  an  organic  or  nervous  sensation  of  discom- 
fort or  pain,  which  makes  him  have  his  natunil  suspicions  heij^htene<l,  he 
being  morbid  on  other  points.  lie  will  not  trust  any  one.  lie  is  apt  to 
think  the  air  of  his  room  or  his  food  is  poisone<l.  If  the  person  whom 
he  believes  to  be  working  this  battery  go(>s  away,  he  will  soon  fix  in  his 
morbid  imagination  the  same  thing  on  another.  A  patient  usually  not 
only  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  but  his  whole  state  of  mind  is  that  of 
delusive  grandeur.  Such  fixed  delusional  st^ites,  that  hist  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks  in  mania,  are  unfavorable  as  to  prognosis :  but  do  not  put 
down  either  a  single  <lelusive  fancy  that  is  rept.»ated  consistently  a  few 
hundred  times,  or  a  delusive  condition  that  merelv  lasts  a  few  weoks,  as  a 
fixe<l  delusion.  The  fixity  of  a  delusion  depends  on  two  thin^js — the 
hold  it  has,  whether  it  douiinates  the  mental  life,  including  <>tlier  and 
natural  nienUil  acts ;  and  the  time  it  has  existed.  Fleeting  dt^lusions  are 
most  typicsdly  se(;n  in  that  delirium  where  nothing  that  is  saitl  has  any 
relati'm  to  facts,  and  when*  no  fancy  or  untrue  statement  is  ever  repeated 
twice.  In  very  many  cjisi»s  of  mania  a  delusion  jjcrsists  for  a  few  weeks 
or  longer,  and  yet  passes  away,  and  should  not  be  counted  a  fixed  delu- 
sion- There  is  no  doubt  that  the  less  fixe<l  and  the  more  fleeting  a 
delusion  is,  the  better  is  the  prognosis. 

Delusions  tiike  most  various  forms  in  mania.  One  of  the  most  common 
forms  Ls  mistaking  the  identity  of  ]>ei*sons,  calling  them  by  wrong  names, 
and  recognizing  old  friends  in  persons  never  seen  before.  OcTtain  kinds 
of  inssinity,  such  Jis  the  puerperal  form,  is  specially  characterized  bv  this 
sort  of  <lelusion. 

Indications  of  pRO(JNosrs  in  Mania. — The  following  are  in  my 
experien«;e  favorable  indications  in  prognosis :  A  sudd(*n  r)iiset  of  the 
di.sease;  a  short  dunition;  youth  of  the  patient;  no  fixed  (h»lusions 
or  clelusional  conditions ;  appetite  for  foo<l  not  (juite  lost :  no  positive 
revulsion  against  or  perversions  of  the  food  and  drink  appetites ;  no  indi- 
cation of  enfeeblement  of  mind ;  no  pandysis  or  paresis,  or  markevl 
affection   of  the  pupils;  no  epileptic  tendency;  no  complete  obliteration 
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or  alteration  of  the  natural  expression  of  the  face  or  ^es ;  the  instiiiete 
of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  not  quite  lost ;  no  unconsciousness  to  the  cilk 
of  nature ;  the  articulation  not  affected ;  the  disease  rising  to  an  acme  and 
then  showing  slow  and  steady  signs  of  receding;  no  former  attacks,  <Hr 
only  one  or  two  that  have  recovered. 

The  effect  of  a  strong  and  direct  hereditary  predisposition  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sufficient  to  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery,  especially 
from  the  first  attack.  On  the  contrary,  hereditary  cases  are  oiften  vefj 
curable,  but  relapses  are  more  probable.  A  brain  so  predisposed  is  more 
readily  upset  by  slight  causes. 

The  following  are  unfavorable  indications  in  prognosis :  A  gradual  and 
slow  onset,  as  if  it  were  an  evolution  of  an  innate  bad  brain  tendaicv — 
e.g.,  if  a  naturally  suspicious  man  has  gradually  become  insanely  and 
delusionally  suspicious,  or  a  naturally  vain  man  has  become  affected  with 
insane  delusions  of  grandeur;  great  length  of  duration  of  the  attaek. 
especially  after  twelve  months*  persistence  of  fixed  delusions  or  delusional 
states ;  extreme  and  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  in  spite  of 
proper  treatment ;  paralysis  of  the  trophic  power,  so  that  his  body  nntii- 
tion  cannot  be  restored;  pernistent  refusal  of  food,  requiring  fordUe 
feeding ;  extreme  failure  of  the  cardiac  action  and  circulation,  so  that  the 
extremities  are  always  blue  and  cold :  persistent  affections  of  the  fufik, 
especialUy  extreme  contraction ;  persistently  dirty  habits ;  a  tendoicy 
towards  aementia ;  a  tendency  towards  chronic  mania ;  an  utter  and  per- 
sistent deterioration  in  the  racial  expression,  especially  if  it  be  towards 
vacuity ;  persistent  and  complete  paralysis  or  perversion  of  the  natoial 
affection  and  tastes  and  appetites;  many  former  attacks;  convukin^ 
paretic,  paralytic,  or  inco<>rdinative  symptoms ;  such  perverted  sensations 
as  cause  patients  to  pick  the  skin,  pull  out  the  hair,  bite  off  the  nails  into 
the  quick ;  a  restoration  of  sleep  and  bodily  nutrition,  without  in  dne 
time  an  improvement  mentally ;  very  persistent  insane  masturbation ;  a 
tendency  for  the  exaltation  to  pass  off,  and  fixed  delusion  to  take  its  place: 
excitation  of  the  limbs  and  subsultus  tendinum  ;  a  ^'  typhoid  "  condition. 

Termination  of  Mania. — There  mav  be  said  to  be  five  usual  temii- 
nations.  1 .  Complete  recovery  :  this  takes  place  in  fifty-four  per  cent 
of  all  the  cases  of  mania.  2.  Partial  recovery:  the  patient  becoming 
rational  and  fit  for  work,  but  where  there  is  a  change  of  character  or 
affection,  or  there  is  an  eccentricity,  or  slight  mental  weakness,  or  want 
of  mental  inhibition,  or  lack  of  fixity  of  purpose,  or  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  social  instincts,  or  some  inability  to  get  on  with  people,  or  a  lack  or 
lessening  of  some  mental  quality  which  the  patient  possessed  before. 
This  is  unfortunately  a  by  no  means  uncommon  result  of  an  attack  of  anT 
kind  of  insanity,  but  more  espeiMally  of  an  attack  of  mania.  Sm 
persons  count,  of  course,  among  the  recoveries,  and  are  reckoned  legally 
sane.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find  out  how  many  such  cases  there  are^ 
but  I  fear  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  those  who  "  recover  "  exhibit  sootf 
such  mental  change  as  compared  with  their  former  sane  selves.  I  think 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  cure  completed  therefore^  i 
possible,  by  prolonged  medical  care,  by  getting  the  whole  bodily  stated  ii 
regard  to  nutrition  and  nourishment,  up  to  the  highest  poesible  maik 
before  a  patient  returns  to  work  or  subjects  himself  to  the  CMUMBofi 
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reli^Mse.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  condition  of  mental  change  or  mental 
twist  80  often,  and  the  liability  to  relapse,  that  make  the  public  suspi- 
cious of  a  man  who  has  been  insane ;  through  which  suspicion  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice  are  ofi;en  done  to  those  who  have  aln^ftdy  suffered  from 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  diseases.  3.  The  substitution  of  fixed 
delusions  or  delusional  states  (monomania)  for  the  exaltation  as  the  latter 
passes  off.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  statistically  how  often  this  occurs. 
The  pati^its  may  live  long  when  this  takes  place,  except  the  delusional 
condition  be  that  of  morbid  suspicion,  in  which  case  they  will  probably 
die  of  phthisis  within  a  few  years.  4.  Dementia  supervenes.  This 
happens  in  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  mania  generally.  It  is 
the  event  we  most  dread.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  mental  death,  while  the 
body  may  live  for  many  years,  especially  if  the  dementia  has  come  on  in 
youth.  We  have  had  many  patients  live  so  for  fifty  years  in  Morning- 
side.  The  bulk  of  the  chronic  patients  in  asylums  are  of  this  class.  5. 
Death  occurs  in  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
canses  directly  traceable  to  the  disease. 

It  must  be  understood  that  those  arc  the  terminations  in  cases  of  mania 
so  severe  as  to  require  asylum  treatment.  If  we  could  include  the  slighter 
cases  treated  at  home,  the  recoveries  would  be  more  and  the  terminations 
in  dementia  and  death  fewer. 

Prophylaxis  op  Mania. — A  very  important  question  often  needs  solu- 
tion by  medical  men  in  practice.  There  are  young  people  growing  up  in 
the  fiunilies  they  advise  and  attend  with  neurotic  heredity,  manifestly 
unstable  brain  constitution,  ^^  excitable "  dispositions  and  nervous  dia- 
thesis ;  and  the  all-important  question  is  asked.  How  can  such  persons 
best  avoid  the  tendency  to  attacks  of  mania  ?  They  have  patients  who 
have  already  had  attacks  of  maniacal  exaltation,  some  decided  and  some 
only  nascent.  How  can  such  be  avoided  in  the  future  ?  If  our  present 
knowledge  enabled  us  to  answer  these  questions,  no  <loubt  there  would 
be  less  insanity  in  the  world  than  there  is.  We  cannot  do  so  surely,  but 
we  can  do  something  in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  tendency  of  a  brain 
to  mania,  I  have  no  doubt.  Beyond  question,  persons  with  this  brain 
constitution  should  not  enter  on  exciting  and  hazardous  occupations.  To 
take  extreme  examples,  they  should  not  be  stockbrokoi's,  election  agents, 
or  speculators.  Quiet  routine  modes  of  life  suit  them  best ;  positions 
with  fixed  work  and  fixed  salaries  are  most  desirable  for  them.  Much 
outdoor  life,  living  according  to  mle,  dividing  up  their  day  into  regular 
portions  for  work  and  idleness  and  amusement. 

'As  regards  diet,  the  same  advice  I  gave  about  children  predisposed  to 
melancholia  applies  here.     It  should  consist  largely  of  in  ilk  and  farina- 
ceous diet  for  the  young.     I  lately  saw  a  most  excitable  boy  of  six,  veiy 
thin,  restless,  not  sleeping  much,  and,  of  course,  very  bright  and  quick 
for  his  age.     I  found  he  was  getting  animal  food  three  times  a  day,  and 
liis  guardians  deplored  the  fact  that  he  could  not  take  milk :  ray  advice 
was  to  starve  him  into  taking  it,  to  make  him  walk  much  and  keep  him 
out,  and  give  him  when  he  came  in  only  bread  and  milk.     Of  course,  it 
was  disagreeable  at  first,  but  the  boy  soon  acquired  an  appetite  for  such 
food,  his  bodily  conformation  largely  changed,  and  he  got  fatter,  less 
active,  and  slept  fax  more.     Children  with  this  disposition  are  nearly 
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always  flesh-eaters,  and  I  have  sometimes  found  them  fed  on  beebteaks 
and  port  wine,  with  strong  beef-tea  between  meals!  I  look  on  strong 
beef-tea  drunk  alone,  without  bread  or  potatoes,  as  simple  poison  for  sa^ 
children.  I  do  n«t,  of  course,  mean  this  to  apply  when  they  are  ill,  and 
need  a  stimulant.  Such  persons  should  take  as  much  sleep  as  possible; 
they  should  cultivate  quiet  hobbies ;  they  should  select  country  occupa- 
tions, and  avoid  stimulants,  tobacco,  and  sexual  intercourse  till  after 
adolescence.  While  ordinary  well-constituted  brains  may  stand  excesses 
of  all  kinds,  in  work  and  in  pleasure,  and  may  even  in  a  way  be  said  to 
be  sometimes  the  better  for  them,  this  is  unquestionably  not  the  case 
with  those  I  am  now  describing.  The  excess  of  power  beyond  the  daily 
needs,  the  capacity  of  quick  recuperation,  the  tendency  to  stop  working 
and  to  sleep  when  tired,  the  power  of  being  satisfied  with  only  a  slight  (nr 
an  occasional  excess  over  what  the  strict  laws  of  nature  would  dictate, 
which  characterize  healtliy  well-constituted  brains,  are  all  wanting  in 
those  predisposed  to  maniacal  attacks.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  for 
such  persons  to  take  to  study  or  to  occupations  that  imply  much  brain- 
work  is  a  risk,  though  they  have  often  bright  intellects.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  instead  of  that  they  should  go  back  to  nature  and  mother  earth,  and 
become  farmers  and  colonists.  I  once  knew  two  brothers,  twins,  alike  in 
mind  and  body,  who  had  a  strong  heredity  to  mania.  They  both 
became  medical  students,  and  one  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania  at  twenty, 
which  ended  in  dementia.  At  the  beginning  of  his  brother's  attack  the 
other  had  distinct  premonitions  of  the  same  disease — was  sleepless, 
restless,  unsettled,  had  queer  sensations  in  his  head,  and  felt  as  if  he 
would  lose  his  self-control.  But  he  at  once  fled,  as  for  his  life,  from 
books  and  brain-work,  and  went  to  be  a  land-surveyor  in  the  Far  West 
His  neurotic  symptoms  passed  off*,  and  he  grew  into  a  strong  and  happy 
man.  I  think  it  Is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  makes  young 
men  sometimes  fly  from  the  influences  of  civilization  and  take  to  the 
backwoods.  But  what  about  the  young  women  ?  Alas  I  the  prospect 
for  those  with  such  heredity,  and  when  they  are  well  oflF  and  live  in 
cities,  is  often  lamentable.  So  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
go,  the  regulated  life  of  a  convent  or  sisterhood,  or  systematic  religious 
and  philanthropic  work,  fulfils  the  contlitions  of  prophylaxis  when  the 
tendency  is  very  strong,  better  than  anything  else.  I  am  often  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  physiological  and  medico-psychological  character 
of  many  of  the  observance's  and  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  to  modes  of  life  and  outlets  for  the  emotions.  The  framers  of 
these  observances  had  often  anticipated  modem  physiological  inductions. 

But  suppose  there  is  not  merely  a  predisposition,  but  that  the  actual    i 
prodromata  of  the  disease  are  showing  themselves,  let  us  say  sleeplessness.    | 
want  of  full  power  of   self-control,  and  general  unsettledness,  shoiiU 
medicinal   hypnotics    be    taken — opium,    or    bromides,    or    chloral,  or 
henbane  ?     I  think  I  have  seen  tht»se  do  more  good  as  sleep-producinj 
prophylactics  than  as  curatives  after  the  disease  had  actually  beguiu^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  its  rest-in-sleep  power,  like  m 
of  its  other  faculties,  the  brain  forms  habits,  and  gets  into  bad  and  moij 
H8  well  as  into  good  habits.     A  man  falls  off  his  sleep  at  his 
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tone  or  awakes  at  too  early  an  hour,  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  this  habit 
his  brain  has  got  or  is  getting  into,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  uncorrected 
he  will  become  exhausted  and  insane.  Now,  while  I  should  in  such 
a  case  invariably  try  first  nature's  simple  sedatives — soa  or  mountain  air 
breathed  all  day,  muscular  fatigue,  hot  drinks  at  bedtime,  change  of 
scene  and  worx,  etc.;  yet  I  have  to  aid  these  often  by  a  few  doses 
of  chloral  and  the  bromides,  or  by  a  grain  or  two  of  opium  at  night. 
Camphor  and  tincture  of  lupuline  are  often  sufBcient  sedatives,  or  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  in  fact  any  sleep-producer;  but  do  not, 
if  possible,  let  the  brain  get  into  the  ev\l  habit  of  depending  on  such 
drugs  for  sleep. 


LECTURE    V. 

STATES  OF  ALTERNATION,  PERIODICITY,  AND  RELAPSE  15 
MENTAL  DISEASES  {FOJjIE  CIRCULAIRE,  PSTCHORTTHM,  POUE 
A  DOUBLE  FORME,  CIRCULAR  INSANITY,  PERIODIC  MANU, 
RECURRENT  MANIA,  KATATONIA). 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  laws  that  coyem  the  hi^ier 
functions  of  the  nervous  centres  in  all  vertebrates  is  that  of  alternatkm 
and  periodicity  of  activity  and  inactivity.  In  all  the  higher  spedes  of 
the  class  the  periods  of  inactivity  are  marked  by  unoonscionsnesB,  and 
are  often  combined  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  mnacolar 
expressions  or  equivalents  of  ideation ;  which  things  are  quite  as  stranp 
and  inexplicable  in  their  essential  nature  as  the  phenomena  of  menu 
disease.  Both  may  be  in  a  general  way  understood  by  reference  to  mcn- 
talization  as  a  brain  function.  Neither  are  in  any  way  oomprehensibk 
on  any  mere  mind  theory  apart  from  brain.  The  sleep  and  waldni 
periodicity  of  the  higher  brain  functions  is  the  foundation  and  type  of 
all  the  other  periodicities  which  exist  in  the  nervous  functions,  and  duj 
are  not  a  few.  The  yearly  hibernation  of  many  animals,  the  daih 
periodic  rises  and  falls  of  body  temperature,  the  daily  increase  aM 
decrease  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  of  the  cardiac  pressure,  die 
periodic  returns  of  the  appetites  for  food  and  drink,  and  of  the  acdvitM 
of  the  glands  and  involuntary  muscles  through  which  food  is  digested  and 
assimilateil,  are  all  examples  of  secondary  nervous  periodicities  whick 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  daily  life  of  the  organism.  When  we  locA  it 
the  function  of  reproduction  of  the  organism,  we  find  that  evenr  actifilj 
and  process  is  subject  to  laws  of  periodicity  of  the  most  marked  cnancter; 
and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  all  have  their  origin  in  the  brain. 
The  period  of  reproductive  activity  is  always,  in  both  sexes,  the  period 
of  greatest  physiological  mental  exaltation.  The  periodic  ratting  seaMS 
in  male  animals,  with  its  courage,  pride,  activity,  display,  pofnacity,  asd 
restlessness ;  the  young-bearing  and  suckling  period  in  females,  with  iti 
increased  courage,  skill,  cunning,  protective  and  providing  instincts,  shot 
how  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  affected  by  the  reproductiYe  periih 
dicity.  So  much  are  they  affected  that  the  mental  characteristics  of  soM 
animals  are  completely  changed  from  their  natural  condition  and  reveraed, 
the  timid  becoming  bold  and  the  shy  obtrusive ;  hereditary  and  natanl 
antipathies  and  fears  disappear  for  the  time,  the  habits  change,  vi^- 
feeders  become  day-feeders,  etc.  We  should  not  approach  the  stiidj  rf 
the  periodicity  of  symptoms  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  wiAoik 
keeping  in  mind  these  laws  and  facts  of  the  physiological  periodidt}'  d 
normal  nerve  function  wherever  we  have  a  higher  nervous  system. 

Looking  at  the  mental  activities  of  human  beings,  we  find  dM. 
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Strongly  influenced  bv  the  physiologioal  periodicities.  What  man  is  there 
who  is  not  emotionally  more  elevute<l  or  depressed,  more  active  or  inac- 
tive in  mind,  at  certain  times,  or  at  his  periods  of  almost  regularly  re- 
curring reproductive  desire  and  capacity  ?  What  >voman  is  exactly  the 
same  in  mind  before,  during,  and  after  menstiniation,  and  during  preg- 
.  nancv  or  lactation  ?  And  the  instant  we  pass  from  absolutelv  hwdthv 
brains,  all  those  periodicities  count  for  more  in  the  mental  life,  their 
effect  in  dulling,  elevating,  and  depressing  l)eing  far  greater.  There  art* 
thousands  of  sane  men  and  women  who  are  rciruhirlv  duller  in  the  mom- 
ing  and  more  lively  in  the  evening,  or  the  reverse :  or  who  are  duller  in 
the  winter  and  more  elevate<l  in  the  summer ;  or  who  are  more  irritable — 
that  is,  have  diminished  inhibitory  jmwer — at  ])erio<lic  intervals,  or  who 
are  subject  to  '"moods"  and  "'tempers"  periodically.  There  are  many 
persons  whose  mental  life  is  one  long  alternation  of  ''action"  and  "re- 
action," activity  and  torpor.  In'  a  natural  law  of  their  orgjinization. 
When  we  look  at  discjises  of  the  ner\'(>us  svstem  other  than  the  mental, 
we  find  that  many  of  them  are  often  markedly  peritNlic  in  their  symptoms 
and  times  of  recurrence.  I  nee<l  only  instance  neuralgia,  migraine,  and. 
above  all,  epilepsy,  that  motor  analogue  of  many  mental  disesLses. 

Two  French  writers,  Falret  and  Baillarger,  were*  the  first  to  <lescribe 
as  a  special  form  of  insanity  certain  casi»s  in  which  there  are  regularly 
alternating  and  recurring  periods  of  mental  exaltation,  depression,  and 
sanity,  and  to  cnll  it  ftdie  cirrulaire.  Each  of  tht»se  periods  may  vary 
in  absolute  duration  from  a  dav  to  sevend  vears,  an<l  in  relative  <luration 
to  the  other  conditions  in  the  circuit  in  different  cases ;  but  they  always 
recur  and  follow  each  other  with  more  or  less  regularity.  In  some  the 
period  of  exaltation  is  long  and  the  depression  and  sjinity  short ;  in 
others  this  is  rcverscil.  But  in  the  rcjilly  typical  case  the  periods  are 
each  about  the  same  length  in  each  psychological  circle,  and  the  nx^ur- 
ring  circles  all  about  the  sjmH»  size.  I'sually  there  is  something  sp<'cial 
about  the  exaltation  and  dej)ression.  The  exaltation  is  very  i)nre  brain 
exalt;ition,  with  often  hypersesthcsia  ami  exaltation  of  many  of  the  ner- 
•  vous  fiinctions,  with  much  reasoning  ])ower  left,  but  little  self-e(>ntrol  or 
common  sense;  the  condition  descriluMl  ])v  the  French  as  ftflir  nttKHnji- 
nantr,  or  Pritchard's  mond  insanitv,  beinf'  well  marked  at  the  early 
Stage.  There  is  in  nearly  all  the  cases  great  incn^ase  of  the  repr<Mluc- 
tive  nisus.  The  phases  of  the  »;xaltation,  down  <*ven  to  small  things, 
recur  regularly  in  different  attacks  at  the  same  tinn*.  The  depression  is 
apt  to  be  characterized  by  apathy  and  torpor  rather  than  ])y  intense 
mental  pain:  there  are  sehloni  any  strong  suicidal  feelings  or  impulses. 
And  the  period  of  sanity  is  apt  to  be  a  sort  of  stu])id,  inactive  sanity. 
wanting  in  volitional  jmwer,  full  affcvtiveness,  an<l  s])ontaneity.  The 
mental  balance  goes  on  oscillating  ])etw(.H'n  melancholia  and  mania. 
standing  still  at  the  hap])y  mean  of  a])parent  sanity  just  long  enough  to 
raise  hopes  that  re<;overy  has  taken  place  for  a  few  times,  till  the  nature 
of  the  ilisease  is  apparent  to  tlu*  physician,  aiul  as  oft<'n  as  they  occur  to 
ever-hoping  relatives.  It  is  mostlv  an  incurable  diseas<',  and  the  ba<l 
cases  are  usually  wjnt  to  asylums  rather  than  treated  at  home. 

The  interest  of  this  form  of  mental  disease  is  small  when  it  is  nierelv 
ltK)ke<l  at  as  a  rare  psyciifjsis  of  tyjucal  fonu:   but  it  is  very  great  indetMl 
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to  the  student  of  psychiatry  when,  in  the  first  place^  we  make  it  a  meuifl 
of  studying  the  clinical  differences  in  the  whole  brain  and  body  state  of 
the  name  patient  in  exaltation,  depression,  and  sanity  respectively;  and 
when,  in  the  second  place,  we  look  on  it  as  a  pathological  illustration  of 
the  great  physiological  periodicities  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  of  the 
almost  constant  tendency  there  is  in  nearly  all  cases  of  insanity,  or  at 
least  in  most  of  those  that  are  hereditary,  towards  relapse,  alternation, 
periodicity,  or  sympathy  with  exalted  physiological  function. 

The  following  are  some  illustrative  cases : 

I).  A.,  %t.  4i)  on  admission  to  asylum.  He  had  never  been  placed  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  before,  though  he  had  had  from  his  boyhood 
dull  times  and  active  times,  and  many  slighter  attacks  of  the  kind  I  am 
about  to  describe  for  five  or  six  years  previous  to  his  admission.  In  one 
of  the  periods  of  exaltation,  while  holding  an  important  position  in  India, 
he  had  got  two  tiger  cubs,  and  tried  to  drive  them  in  harness  throng  the 
streets  of  the  Residency.  His  education  was  good,  his  temperament 
sanguine.  He  had  been  reckone<I  proud  and  retiring,  and  he  was  of  an 
old  and  distinguished  family.  In  bodily  conformation,  carriage,  and 
bearing  he  was  the  type  of  an  aristocrat  A  paternal  uncle,  at  least, 
had  been  insane,  and  had  shown  periodicity.  His  family  had  been  a 
very  artistic  one,  but  he  had  never,  when  sane,  shown  any  talent  in  that 
way.     He  had  married  and  had  children. 

Just  before  admission  he  had  been  spending  money  recklessly,  pro- 
posing marriage  to  many  suitable  and  unsuitable  persons,  getting  mto 
passions  and  using  threats  about  trifles,  reckless,  eccentric,  changdhl  as 
the  winds  in  intention  and  execution.  The  attack  was  coming  on,  b«t 
had  not  come  to  a  height  till  a  wtM?k  after  a  domestic  loss. 

When  admitted  he  was  much  excited  and  very  indignant>,  calling  on 
all  to  witness  that  he  was  illegally  imprisoneil,  threatening  the  dire 
vengeance  of  the  law  on  all  who  had  to  do  with  it,  but  in  about  ten  min- 
utes he  was  quite  jolly,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  game  of  billiards. 
At  first  he  was  exalttKl  mentally,  but  had  much  self-control.  His  ex- 
citement ('onsiste<l  in  a  constant  restlessness,  a  perpetual  twisting  move- 
ment and  play  of  his  facial  muscles.  He  could  not  sit  still,  or  read,  or 
engage  in  a  game  for  long.  He  talked  much,  but  could  not  stick  to  wt 
subject ;  he  was  boastful  in  a  way  that  was  to  him  unnatural ;  he  spoke 
of  his  private  uffairs,  and  would  indulge  in  very  pointed  questions  and 
remarks,  without  much  regard  to  your  feelings.  To  a  good  biUiaid- 
player,  ''I'll  give  you  fifty  points,  and  bet  a  pair  of  gloves  I'll  beat  voa. 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  suppose  you  know  vour  style  of 
play  is  not  very  fine."     To  a  man  who  had  been  in  trade,  '"What do  yoa 

think  of  my  stockings,  Mr. V     That  was  in  your  line."     He  wis 

often  extremely  amusing,  fluent,  and  witty,  which  he  had  never  been 
when  well.  lie  would  nittle  oft'  Scotch  to  the  pauper  patients  in  the 
grounds,  French  to  the  ladies,  and  Hisdustani  to  himself  in  a  way  bc 
could  never  do  when  sane.  In  dress  lie  wa.s  untidy,  and  in  habits  dirty. 
To  the  ladies,  of  whose  society  he  was  extremely  fond,  he  was  exagse^ 
ate<lly  polite,  with  the  grand  air  of  the  olden  time ;  but  if  they  gaveni* 
any  encouragement  he  would  soon  become  too  familiar.  He  was  alwavt 
giving  them  flowers,  which  he  had  stolen,  and  writing  them  notes,  or 
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trying  to  kiss  the  maid-servants.  If  lie  had  any  re<|uest  to  make  from  a 
lady  in  the  drawing-room,  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  tor  him  to  go  down 
on  one  knee,  with  his  hand  to  his  hearty  and  all  this  done  most  gracefully 
and  amusingly,  as  if  half  in  fun  and  mueli  in  earnest. 

He  smoked  as  much  as  he  could  uvU  »nd  was  always  ^^nnnldintr  he  did 
not  get  cigars  and  tohacco  enough,  and  hegging,  horrowing,  or  stealing 
more.  He  ate  enormously,  but  not  nicely,  of  cvervthinjr  that  came  in 
his  way.  He  picke<l  up  and  api)roj)riateil  everything  belonging  to  others 
that  he  had  a  fancy  for,  and  did  tliis  also  most  irracefuUv,  as  if  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  was  irritable  when  controlled, 
contradict^Ml,  or  refused  rwjuests,  and  he  was  always  making  innumerable 
and  impossible  re<iut»sts.  He  slejit  badly,  and  wouhl,  if  allowed,  sit  up 
all  night,  or  get  up  and  move  about  by  thnv  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  was  not  susceptible  t(»  cold,  sitting  with  all  his  windows 
open  in  winter. 

He  passed  gradually  out  of  one  stage  into  another.  The  next  stage 
was  a  more  maniacal  one.  He  drc^ssiMl  more  grotes<juely,  and  always 
wanted  to  put  on  thre<»  or  four  coats,  vests,  or  trousers  on  the  toj)  of  each 
other.  He  wouhl  come  in  to  n  dance  with  four  vests,  woid<l  go  behind  a 
door  or  another  man,  and  slip  one  and  then  another  oft'  as  he  got  wann. 
His  habits  and  ways  ;jot  more  dirty  and  disorderly.     His  irritability  took 
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violent  forms,  assaulting  his  attendants,  smashing  furniture,  etc.  His 
conduct  became  so  uncontrolled  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  drawing-room 
or  to  church.  He  would  run  after  a  petticoat  without  regJird  to  the  ap- 
pearance or  age  of  its  wearer.  His  whole  tastes  as  to  food  were  the  op- 
posite to  what  they  were  in  htjalth.  He  liked  porridge,  which  he 
could  not  abide  when  well,  and  if  he  <lid  not  feel  inclined  to  take  it,  he 
would  turn  it  out  on  to  his  newspaj)er,  put  it  in  his  p0(*k<»t,  and  eat  it 
when  he  felt  hungry.  He  would  mix  up  soup,  milk,  and  claret,  an<l  eat 
them  together.  Scarcely  anything  was  incongruous  or  disgusting  to  him. 
He  wore  his  hair  very  sln)rt.  and  would  sin^re  it  or  cut  it  himself  if  he 
could  get  no  one  else  to  do  it.  lie  would,  in  playing  cricket,  strip  him- 
self almost  naked,  or  put  on  the  most  ridiculous  things,  a  woman's  hat 
or  shawl,  or  a  caj)  turned  outside  in.  He  turned  u])  at  morning  prayers 
one  day  in  buckskin  tights,  a  red  v<'st,  a  blue  cap,  and  black  swallow-tail. 
His  bowels  were  always  moved  twice  or  thrice  a  <lav.  Uurinixall  this 
time  he  wjls  losing  or  tending  to  lose  weight  is  spite  of  all  he  ate.  He 
had  his  better  and  worse  <lays  all  throu^rh,  usually  in  alternation.  He 
iLsetl  to  paint  and  draw  pictures  and  jMHtraits  at  this  stage,  producing 
the  vilest  daubs,  spitting  on  the  j)apcr  to  moisten  his  eohn-s,  and  using 
his  hand  and  fingei^s  to  sprea<l  his  ]>aints.  These  he  would  carry  in  his 
pocket  by  the  dozen,  showing  them  to  any  one  he  met — and  he  eouhl 
j)ass  no  one  without  speaking.  He  said  ]\o  had  never  known  he  eould 
paint  before.  So  with  singing:  he  would  sing  in  discord,  and  think  he 
wa.s  doing  splendidly.  Yet  witli  all  this  there  never  left  him  a  certain 
jauntine.ss  and  gmce  of  manner.  No  one,  at  his  worst,  could  have  taken 
him  for  anybody  but  a  high-briNl  gentleman. 

As  this  brai/)  exaltation  came  on  and  in<M'eased  in  every  successive 
ittncky  etxch  littlQ  phase,  each  little  morbid  way,  such  as  smoking,  eating 
ertain   '^^^<i»  of  fjod,  cutting  or  singeing  his  liair  and  beanl,  painting. 
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putting  on  one  coat  on  the  top  of  another,  would  recur  with  the  r^- 
larity  of  the  bud,  leaf,  and  fruit  of  a  tree. 

The  next  stage  wa.s  the  gradual  subsidence  of  all  these  symptoms  of 
maniacal  exaltation,  and  a  resumption  of  his  former  habits  and  ways  and 
appearance. 

The  first  stage,  corrc»sponding  to  simple  mania,  lasted  for  about  a 
month ;  the  second,  with  the  symptoms  of  mild  acute  mania,  about  two 
months,  and  his  recovering  stage  about  three  months,  so  that  the  whole 
period  of  exaltation  lasted  six  months ;  but  he  did  not  stop  at  the  sane 
stage.  He  at  once  passed  into  a  condition  of  great  mental  depresmoa. 
To  see  him  in  that,  one  wouhl  scarcely  have  known  him  to  be  die  same 
man.  His  hair  well  grown,  his  whiskers  trim,  his  features  and  eyes  dull 
and  inexpressive,  his  dress  most  scrupulous  and  neat,  his  manner  distant 
and  nervous ;  in  speech  reticent,  and  never  venturing  a  remark  ;  in  fed- 
ing  depressed,  fearful,  and  unreliant.  He  thought  he  was  so  wicked 
that  ho  should  not  see  any  one.  He  now  disliked  most  of  the  people  he 
had  cultivated  during  his  exaltation,  es[>ecially  relying  on  the  chief  at- 
tendant, who  had  controlled  him  most,  and  wfiom  he  nad  most  heartily 
abused.  His  habits  were  se<lentary,  he  could  scarcely  be  got  to  go  for  a 
walk  ;  his  appetite  Wiis  now  niodenite,  and  his  tastes  very  particular,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  tobacco  or  to  look  at  porridge  or  mesMB 
of  any  kind,  and  most  sensitive  to  dirt  and  bad  smells.  He  became  very 
penurious  about  money.  He  was  always  thinking  he  was  doing  wronff 
or  giving  offence,  and  did  not  like  company,  while  he  was  most  moru 
and  religious  in  his  feelings  an<l  habits.  His  whole  intellectual  and  affec- 
tive life  was  far  more  unlike  his  exalteil  self  than  one  average  man  is 
unlike  another.  He  wius  stationary  in  weight  at  first,  but  soon  began  to 
gain.  He  was  most  sensitive  to  cold  and  draughts  and  loud  noises^  in  all 
of  which  he  had  delighted  before.  He  wjis  full  of  a  morbid  sorrow  and 
regret  for  his  previous  conduct ;  but  he  was  morbidly  suspicious  at  this 
sta^e,  and  used  to  think  that  the  things  he  had  given  away  or  destroyed 
during  his  excitement  had  bwn  stolen.  This  condition  lasted  for  aboat 
three  months,  gradually  passing  into  one  of  complete  sanity,  without  de- 
pression or  elevation,  luit  with  some  inertness  at  first,  and  without  much 
cjipacity  for  business.  This  hu^tcHl  about  six  months,  and  then  the  signs 
of  elevation  agjiin  began.  Altogether  this  circle  of  elevation,  depression, 
an<l  sanity  laste<l  about  fif\tH*ii  months.  There  was  no  marked  line  any- 
where, though  the  most  distinct  and  sudden  transition  was  between  the 
elevation  and  the  «lepression. 

The  development  of  the  exaltation  next  time  was  a  slow  process,  taking 
alxmt  two  months  before  it  got  so  bad  that  he  had  to  come  back  to  the 
jisyluni.  The  sort  of  things  he  ditl  were  going  out  to  ride  at  10  o'clock  P.M^ 
never  going  to  bed,  smoking  all  the  time,  foolishly  wasting  his  money* 
proposing  to  marry  ladies  an<l  women  suitable  and  unsuitable,  sometimeB 
two  in  a  day,  telling  one.  sis  an  inducement  to  acsept  him,  that  if  she 
would  marry  him  she  could  put  him  into  an  asylum  and  enjoy  bis  pen- 
sion !  He  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  i>air  of  gloves,  and  the  shop-giri 
taking  his  fancy,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  to  her,  telling  her  he  had 
&llen  in  love  with  her.  His  7iisus  generativus  was  always  exalted  duriiif 
the  excitement,  but  seldom  assumed  very  gross  forms.     He  often  nn 
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that  if  he  could  be  castrated  he  would  be  cured.  The  great  difficult  at 
this  stage  was  to  get  ^^  facts  "  indicating  insanity  to  put  in  the  medical 
certificates  for  his  admission  to  an  asylum,  for  he  was  very  acute,  and 
knew  what  a  doctor's  visit  meant  quite  well ! 

In  the  second  circle  of  his  disease  after  coming  to  the  asylum,  all  the 
symptoms  were  similar  to  the  first,  and  developed  themselves  in  the  same 
order.  The  excitement  was  more  acutely  maniacal  than  it  ever  was  before 
or  has  been  since.  The  whole  period  of  elevation  lasted  a  year  this  time, 
of  depression  six  months,  and  sanity  six  months,  the  circle  taking  two 
years  to  get  through. 

The  third  circle  had  a  period  of  excitement  of  ten  months,  of  depres- 
sion of  six  months,  and  of  eight  months  of  sanity — in  all,  two  years. 
The  fourth  circle  had  a  period  of  excitement  of  thirteen  months,  of  de- 
pression of  about  six  months,  and  of  sanity  of  fourteen  months — in  all, 
two  years  and  nine  months.  He  was  out  of  the  asylum,  living  at  home, 
fi>r  a  year  and  eight  months  during  part  of  the  depression,  the  whole 
period  of  sanity,  and  the  first  month  of  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
citement. He  did  not  enjoy  the  society  of  his  relations  during  the  de- 
pression, and  they  said  he  would  have  been  better  to  have  been  in  the 
asylum ;  and  at  me  beginning  of  the  excitement,  when  they  had  to  re- 
monstrate with  or  control  him,  his  affection  for  them  ceased,  and  he  got 
on  worse  with  them  than  in  the  asylum  with  strangers.  He  said  cruel 
and  unkind  things  to  them. 

In  the  fifth  alternation  the  excitement  lasted  two  years,  the  depression 
twelve  months,  and  the  sanity  fifteen  months — the  whole  thus  taking  four 
years  and  three  months.  He  is  now  in  the  twenty-third  month  of  the 
exalted  stage  of  the  sixth  circle,  with  the  usual  symptoms,  but  none  of 
them  are  so  severe  as  they  were  on  previous  occasions.  It  seems  as  if, 
at  sixty-two,  his  brain  was  not  capable  of  taking  on  so  acute  an  attack 
of  excitement,  the  nisus  generativus  not  beiii«z  so  keen.  He  is  now 
capable  of  being  sooner  tired,  and  takes  rc»st,  which  he  never  did  before, 
and  the  diurnal  changes  are  very  niarke*!.  He  has  one  good  and  then  a 
bad  day.  But  the  outward  eroticism,  the  alertness  and  ^rrace  of  move- 
ment, the  kleptomaniacal  tendencies,  and  all  the  small  phases  of  his  ex- 
altation are  still  there,  there  being  no  trace  of  the  mental  enfeeblement 
of  dementia,  of  bodily  exhaustion,  or  of  chronic  mania.  The  damage 
done  to  the  organ  by  the  previous  attacks  of  exalted  morbid  energizing 
has  evidently  been  repaired  in  the  intervals  of  sanity,  during  which  he 
lays  on  flesh  greatly.  The  bromide  of  potassium  alone  and  combined 
with  cannabis  indica  did  not  influence  any  of  the  attacks  of  excitement. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  a  case  of  most  prolonged,  and,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  regularly  alternating  cases  of  folic  circiilaire  in 
short  circles  I  have  ever  seen  : 

D.  B.,  aet.  30,  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  in  184T 
nrithoat  any  history  whatever;  but  she  was  a  ])erson  of  education  and 
ntelligence,  though  sent  as  a  pauper  patient.  She  labored  under  all  the 
jmptojns  of  acute  mania  at  first,  and  iij  a  few  days  it  was  recorded  that 
he  was  "imbecile,"  then  in  a  few  ^^  more  that  slie  was  quite  well. 

iace  that  time  till  now— for  thixiy^  /^^     years— she  has  had  regularly 
xmrring  short  attacks  of  acute  i^^^.  during  which  she  is  restless. 
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incoherent,  excited,  destructive  to  her  clothing,  violent,  and  with  no 
memory  or  consciousness  of  familiar  things  or  persons,  this  lasting  from 
%  week  to  four  weeks  usuallv.  This  is  succeeded  bv  a  few  days  of  a  con- 
dition  with  all  the  symptoms  of  dementia  with  a  little  depression,  and  she 
then  becomes  practically  sane  for  a  period  of  from  a  fortnight  to  eight 
weeks.  Her  circle  takes  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  to  complete,  enfeeble- 
ment  of  mind  taking  the  place  of  the  more  usual  depression.  We  have 
a  wonderfully  complete  record  of  her  symptoms  all  these  thirty-five  years : 
and  though  once  or  twice  there  are  such  entries  as  ^'  She  is  now  almost 
continuously  excited,''  as  in  1852  for  a  month  or  so,  or  "Periods  of 
excitement  more  frequent,  of  quiet  shorter,*'  as  in  1853  and  in  1861, 
"Intervals  of  quiet  longer,*'  as  in  1862,  yet  the  irregularities  are  no 
greater  tlian  are  comnutn  in  regard  to  menstruation  in  the  average 
woman.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  example  of  mentol 
alternations  governed  in  their  times  of  occurrence  and  duration  by  the 
menstrual  periodicity.  For  long  she  had  amenorrhoea,  but  the  return  of 
die  catamenia  made  no  difference,  and,  more  strange,  the  ceasing  of  men- 
struation at  the  climacteric  made  no  difference.  Now,  at  sixty-«ix,  the 
regular  alternations  of  acute  exaltation,  mild  stupor,  and  sanity  are  not 
80  regular  as  before,  an<l  the  svmptoms  of  the  exaltation  are  scarcely  so 
acutely  maniacal  as  at  first.  The  whole  case  is  otherwise  instructive,  for 
though  it  shows  the  known  tendency  in  a  brain  for  acute  excitement  to 
exhaust  and  destroy  the  nonnal  i>ower  of  energizing  of  the  convolutioiii 
and  leave  that  diseased  mentalization  which  we  call  dementia,  it  abo 
shows  this,  that  even  severe  attacks,  when  short,  produce  only  a  shwt 
enfeeblement,  which  is  recovered  from  soon.  Most  instructively  of  alL  it 
shows  that  over  two  hundred  of  such  attacks,  continued  for  such  aa 
enonnously  long  period  as  thirty-six  years,  need  not  necessarily  destroj 
the  menUil  power  of  the  brain  and  produce  complete  and  permanent 
dementia.  The  brain  in  this  proves  the  recuperative  and  resistive  power 
that  it  shows  in  many  other  ways,  if  the  periods  of  the  exalted  energiiin^ 
or  the  strain,  or  the  |>oisoning,  or  the  morbidness  is  only  short  in  time^ 
and  the  organ  gets  rest  between  one  attack  and  the  next.  We  all  know 
that  periodic  sprees  may  be  continued  with  impunity  in  many  people  fa 
a  lifetime,  and  that  manv  men  niav  safelv  work  their  brains  at  fiiD 
pressure  for  many  years  if  they  give  them  a  Sunday  rest  and  an  annual 
holiday. 

I  had  another  case,  a  lady,  D.  C,  who  was  for  ten  years  in  the  asyloBi 
who  took  attacks  of  excitement  lasting  about  a  fortnight  alternating  witl^ 
periods  of  depression  for  a  week,  but  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  D.  B.,  tbg^ 
depression  immediately  precede<l  the   excitement,   and   the   periods       "^ 
sanity  were  about  thrive  wwks  in  <lunition.     But,  like  all  the  rest  of 
cases,  tlie  lengtli  of  the  periods  of  the  different  conditions  was  not 
lutely  unifonn.     In  her  case,  also,  the  regular  alternations  went  on 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  when  she  died;  occurring  only  in  a  mild 
during  the  last  six  months  of  her  life,  when  she  had  a  broken  W 
ulcenited  and  sloughing  ankle,  and  was  very  exhausted.     But  be#^ 
was  rather  enfeebled  during  the  quiet  "sane"  periods  for  the 
years  of  her  life,  an<l  she  had  sexual  delusions  about  men 
seduce  and  marry  her.     The  exhausting  effects  of  the  excitenv^^ 
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brain,  as  in  many  of  the  altornjiting  cases,  were  aggravated  by  her 
addiction  to  masturbation  during  the  exalted  periods. 

I  have  now  under  my  care  a  gentleman,  1).  I).,  agt^d  49,  who  for  tho 
past  twenty-six  years  has  been  subjec^t  to  the  most  regularly  nnjurring 
brain  exaltation  every  four  weeks  almost  to  a  day.  It  sometimes  passes 
off  without  becoming  acutely  maniacal  or  even  showing  itself  in  outward 
acts ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  so,  and  busts  for  periods  of  from  one  to 
four  weeks.  It  is  always  preceded  by  an  uncomf«)rtable  fwling  in  the 
head  and  pain  in  the  back,  a  mental  hebetude  and  slight  de]>rcssion. 
The  7iisus  generatirus  is  greatly  increiLsed,  and  he  says  that  if  in  that 
condition  he  has  full  and  free  seminal  emission  during  sleep  the  excite- 
ment passes  off;  if  not,  it  goes  on.  Full  doses  of  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium  have  the  eff(»ct  sometimes,  l)ut  not  always,  of 
stopping  the  excitement,  and  a  very  hmg  walk  will  at  times  do  the  same. 
When  the  exaltation  gets  to  a  height  it  is  followcnl  always  by  about 
a  week  of  stupid  depression.  It  seems  as  if  the  depression  in  thaso 
cases  always  meant  a  reaction  after  morbid  over-action — a  muddy  mental 
calm  aft;er  a  storm,  an  anaesthesia  after  a  hypenesthasia. 

In  the  following  case  the  alternations  begjin  in  old  age:  D.  C, 
St.  74  on  admission,  unnuirricd,  has  had  several  attacks  of  excitCTnent  in 
the  three  years  previously.  A  sister  is  insane,  and  brother  hemiplegic 
with  periodic  attacks  of  mild  mental  exaltation,  which  also  came  on  in 
advanced  life.  But  the  patient  had  biK>n  a  staid,  industrious  man,  who 
had  been  in  business  all  his  life,  and  done  his  work  well  till  he  was  over 
seventy,  leading  a  sober  life.  He  has  been  excite<l  for  three  months. 
It  began  first  by  great  mental  exaltation  and  hilarity  of  manner.  He 
was  very  fond  of  the  hulies,  but  never  erotic.  Especially  he  used  to 
laugh  most  immoderately  at  nothing  in  ]>articu]ar,  putting  down  his 
stick  into  the  icround,  and  bendint'  forward  and  roarin;r  with  lauijhtor 
from  five  to  ton  minutes  nmnin*'.  This  liad  exact] v  the  effect  of  a  man 
aughmg  well  and  continuously  on  the  stage,  at  a  cause  of  which  you  are 
'gnonmt;  it  was  c^itching,  and  you  could  not  hoi])  laughing  too.  This 
jnidually  puirfsed  into  a  stage  of  violence,  delusions  of  insults,  shouting, 
^  ^eplessness,  and  suspicion.  During  the  exalted  period  his  temperature 
as  always  over  iM)°,  he  ate  <'nonnouslv,  craved  stimulants,  his  bowels 
^j-  "^ve<i  twice  a  day,  and  he  slept  little.  His  conduct  was  extremely 
Msr^;  -^^^^  for  an  old  man.  His  delusions  were  mere  fleetin*'  fancies  and 
lepres-    J  ^*^^'*  months  from  the  beginning  of  his  attack  he  became 

Tkd  j£>of*/*  '''^''  ^'*^"  ''^  never  spoke,  looked  dull  and  heavy,  slept  well, 
"^Qs/Yj,  H  />'«^  !>'•**  bowels  became  very  costive.  All  his  brightness  and 
^^hjff  'W  much  of  his  intellig<'nce  left  him.  He  took  no  interest  in 
^'  Ji'  ^Ji€^rG  was  much  of  stupor  in  his  state.  He  felt  little  mental 
^^<^jj^O/'  /»  t>c>iit  two  months  he  got  over  his  dulness,  and  became 
^^/•^f'//^'*  c-heiM-ful,  chatty,  and  contended.  After  three  months  of 
//  T/  /:>  '^^  iihout  nine  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  he 
^   ^^^^      ^L-*-^^ -*"-*' ted,   and    j)assed   through   exactly   the  same    ])hases 

<Jver  gets  pure  mental  exaltation  so  well  as  in  a  good 
insanity.     The  excitement  Listed  about  six  months, 
^^otnbcr,  being  very  mild  for  the  htst  three  mouths;  ho 
*\^o  months'  attack  of  stupid  depression  as  before,  and 
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was  then  fourtcon  inontlis  well,  his  whole  circle  thus  taking  twentj-two 
months  to  complete.  He  next  got  exalted  in  December,  and  was  acuteJT 
excited  for  about  three  weeks  only,  and  then  had  an  attack  of  extreme 
8tupor,  depression,  weakness,  and  prostration  for  three  months.  Hetheo 
became  sane ;  but  almost  at  once  ]>assed  into  another  attack  of  excitement 
The  whole  duration  of  this  circle  was  only  four  months.     The  excite- 

m 

ment  that  followe*!  was  more  acute  than  it  had  ever  been  before ;  it  lasted 
five  months,  and  was  followed  at  once  by  great  depression  lasting  six 
months.  He  was  then  sane  for  three  months,  this  circle  taking  fourteen 
months  to  complete.  This  time  he  became  exalted  in  Mav,  and  Mr. 
Geoghegan,  the  assistant  physician  in  charge,  thus  describes  Iiim:  *^Mr. 
I).  C.  is  abnormally  excited  and  emotional.  When  in  good  humor  he  is 
ridiculously  polite,  tells  the  most  ])ointles8  story  over  and  over  again, 
laughs  louder  and  harder  at  it  each  time  it  is  told,  till  the  tears  run 
down  his  cheeks  and  he  has  to  hold  on  to  some  object  to  prevent  him  from 
falling ;  and  his  listeners,  by  pure  contagion,  are  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition. At  other  times  his  conversation  is  absurdly  religious,  and  he 
overdoes  the  part  of  a  sanctimonious  revivalist ;  and  if  his  hearers  show 
any  want  of  gravity — a  hanl  thing  to  avoid — ^he  gets  passionately  indig- 
nant, and  after  a  storm  of  displeasure  goes  off  in  nigh  dudgeon.  He  can 
never  bear  contradiction  or  difference  of  opinion  without  anger."  This 
circle  took  twenty-one  n)onths  to  complete.  In  December  he  becune 
exalted  again,  his  irritability  Wing  very  great  this  time,  and  his  hilarious 
happiness  less  marked.  lie  remained  so  for  nine  months,  and  tfa«D 
became  depressed  rather  suddenly,  passing  into  a  condition  of  almoet 
complete  stupor,  and  leading  an  almost  vegetative  life.  He  remained  so 
for  almost  five  weeks,  an<l  then,  without  the  usual  intermediate  period  of 
sanity,  he  suddenly  one  night  became  <lelirious  with  hallucinations  of  sight 
but  this  only  lasteil  for  one  day.  He  was  then  four  days  depressed,  and 
again  got  exalted,  with  more  decitliMl  delusions  than  he  had  ever  had 
before.  This  lasttsl  U»ss  than  two  months,  and  he  then  went  into 
an  attack  of  stupor  again.  By  this  time  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
and  he  had  an  epithelioma  of  one  of  his  great  toes,  with  irritation  and 
suppuration,  which  acte<l  as  a  dniin  and  an  irritant.  This  toe  was  ampo- 
tateil  l)y  Mr.  Bell,  and  he  made  a  gf)od  recovery,  and  he  gained  in  flesh 
and  strength,  but  has  remaiiieil  in  the  condition  of  depressed  partiil 
stujwr  ever  since  for  three  years,  lying  in  beil  mostly.  He  will  answer 
questions  when  spoken  to,  but  never  ventures  a  remark  or  takes  any 
notice  of  anything.  He  is  in  a  state  of  complete  senility  and  mental 
torpor. 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  of  the  others  that  I  have  seen  with  prolonged 
alternations,  they  were  irregular ;  but  in  him  the  periods  of  excitement 
always  begjui  in  cold  weather,  from  October  to  May.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  about  the  case  is  its  commencement  at  seventy-four,  altar 
the  intensity  of  the  sexual  perioil  of  life  was  past.  It  is  only  tlie  second 
case  of  that  kind  1  have  known.  The  excitement  coming  on  in  spnrtl 
for  a  few  days  at  the  last,  as  if  the  senile  brain  had  no  longer  vigof 
enough  to  keep  up  a  prolongeil  exaltation,  would  seem  to  be  the  nataial 
ending  of  alternating  insanity,  whether  it  terminates  in  mild  or  c(Hnple0 
senility,  or  in  dementia. 
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In  tlie  following  case  of  D.  B.,  tlie  attacks  of  excitement  and  tliose  of 
depression  ceased  at  the  age  of  sixty -five,  after  alternations  of  the  two 
ha<l  lasted  for  twenty  vears.  He  was  an  artist,  but  could  only  paint  at 
the  beginning  of  the  perio<l  of  exaltation  and  at  the  end  of  it.  He 
never  could  finish  a  picture,  and  if  he  atteuij)ted  to  do  so  he  «jot  worse 
mentally.  So  long  lus  painting  was  spontaneous  or  pleasurable  he  did  it, 
and  it  did  him  no  hann.  If  he  could  not  cat<*h  a  likeness,  or  tried 
to  elaborate  or  paint  in  details,  or  had  nothing  but  drudgery  to  do,  he  got 
worse.  In  his  case  there  wjis  most  markcMl  exaltation  of  the  memory,  and 
his  fancies  always  t(.M)k  the  pleasjint  form  of  a  loss  of  his  own  personal 
identity  and  the  assumption  of  that  of  the  author  whose  works  he  was 
reading  or  repeating.  As  he  got  better  he  would  tell  me  that  he  was  very 
happy  indeed  as  he  lay  awake  at  nights,  for  he  would  fancy  he  was 
Shakespeare,  Bums,  or  King  David,  as  he  repeated!  aloud  their  works. 
He  could  vividly  recall  the  events  of  his  boyhoo<l,  and  repeat  long  con- 
versations lie  had  held  with  his  friends  then.  His  eyesight  and  hearing 
became  very  acute,  so  that  he  could  rea<l  small  print,  and  paint  without 
spectacles,  and  hear  whispers;  while  as  the  exaltation  wore  off  he  ha<l  to 
use  stronger  and  stronger  spectacles,  and  was  very  <leaf.  When  dei)ressed, 
all  his  bodily  functions,  appetitas,  and  i)ropensities  were  torpid  and 
sluggish.  There  wa.s  a  difference  of  'Irl^  between  his  avemge  temperature 
during  exaltation  and  depression.  There  is  in  the  casc^-books  of  the 
Carlisle  A.sylum  a  careful  record  of  his  c(mdition  fi-om  18<):2  till  his  death 
in  1876.  ^t.  54,  1862,  January,  exalted;  July,  pretty  well:  1863, 
July,  quite  well ;  October,  depressed  :  1«64,  February,  exalte<l ;  July, 
depressed ;  October,  quite  well :  ISO;'),  April,  depresseil ;  August, 
exalted:  1856,  January,  quite  well,  and  remaine<l  so  till  1867,  when  in 
July  he  got  depresse<l,  and  in  December  his  alternations  were  diurnal,  he 
being  one  day  depresse<I  and  the  next  very  excited,  this  lasting  for  a 
month  or  two:  1868,  July,  became  depressed;  October,  quit<»  well: 
I860,  April,  depresse<l,  and  wius  so  till  Octol)er,  when,  instead  of  the 
usual  and  expect<?<l  exaltation,  he  got  quite  well,  and  kept  so  for  over 
three  years,  till  January,  1878,  when  he  had  a  short  attack  of  mild 
exaltation,  lasting  for  three  months.  He  then  kept  well  till  January, 
1874,  when  he  had  a  few  occasional  days  of  sliirht  excitement  at  irre;iular 
intervals,  and  then  got  quite  calm  an<l  rational,  though  not  energetic — in 
fact,  he  wjt  into  the  tvi)ical  and  normal  senih*  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
his  brain  remaining  in  this  quiet  haven  of  rest,  after  its  twenty  years  of 
violent  alternations  of  storm  and  sluggishness,  till  he  died  of  bronchitis 
in  the  end  of  1876,  at  sixty-ei^ht.  In  this  case  it  will  be  observe<l  that 
there  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  periods  of  exaltati<»n  to  occur  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  in  January  and  February,  ami  the  ])eriods  of 
depression  to  come  on  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  from  (.)<!to]>er  to 
December.  The  periocLi  of  depression  did  not  follow,  but  precede,  the 
exaltation  in  this  case,  contniry  to  the  usual  experience.  Oiie  sliouM 
perhaps  j*ay  that  the  excitement  followed,  and  seemed  to  be  a  reaction 
from  the  depression. 

The  following  dates  of  the  a<lmission  and  discliar^xe  of  I).  I.  show  the 
length  of  the  attacks  in  his  cjise,  for  he  is  sent  to  the  asylum  whenever  he 
gets  exalted,  and  Is  sent  home  when  the  excitement  ])asses  off.     He  is  then 
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net  very  painfully  depressed,  quiet,  penurious,  and  unsocial,  sluggish  for 
tvro  or  tliree  months,  and  then  gets  quite  sane  and  does  his  business  v^ 
well.  His  exaltation  is  of  the  typical  kind,  talkative,  energetic,  passionatep 
quarrelsome,  abusive,  restless,  sleepless,  but  never  incoherent,  and  very 
fond  of  spending  his  money  lavishly.  lie  once  got  olT  to  London  about 
the  beginning  ot  an  attack  with  £1000  in  his  pocket,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  to  spend  it  in  a  month  and  enjoy  himself,  as  he  said  he  had  ^^kd 
too  quiet  a  lite  at  home,"  and  he  pretty  nearly  got  through  it.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  once  made  a  large  sum  of  money  during  one  of 
his  exalted  brilliant  periods,  just  as  he  was  passing  into  the  elevated  part 
of  a  morbid  mental  circle.  Ilopefulness,  superabundant  energy,  mentd 
subtility,  argumentativeness,  wildness,  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  other 
sex,  but  not  an  oil'ensive  eroticism,  characterize  this  period.  The  dates 
show  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  at  which  the  attack  came  on,  and  of 
their  duration.  He  was  forty-five  w  hen  first  admitted,  and  had  had  a  few 
attacks  previously.  Admitted  October,  1866,  discharged  January,  1867; 
admitted  April,  1870,  discharged  May,  1870;  admitted  August,  1871, 
discharged  September,  1871 ;  admitted  December,  1872,  dischaiged 
February,  1873;  admitted  Februarj',  1875,  discharged  May,  1875; 
admitted  August,  1877,  discharged  September,  1877 ;  admitted  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  discharged  January,  1881;  admitted  December^  1881, 
discharged  March,  1882. 

An  examination  of  the  exact  periods  during  which  the  exaltatioii, 
depression,  and  sanity  persist,  their  relation  to  each  other  during 
different  recurrences,  and  the  sizes  and  regularity  of  the  socceGSve 
circles  in  each  case,  shows  this  far  more  than  I  had  supposed  previoiulj 
to  more  exact  investigation,  viz.,  that  the  periods  are  not  always  the  same 
in  the  same  patient  at  <liffercnt  times,  and  that,  in  fa^t,  very  few  of  them 
are  regular  and  typical  in  their  symptoms.  I  only  find  about  one  or  two 
out  of  forty  casc^  of  folic  circulaire  that  were  absolutely  regular.  Li 
others  the  periods  of  excitement  were  often  twice  as  long  in  one  cirde  •» 
in  another,  and  the  periods  of  depression  and  sanity  varied  also.  The 
age,  state  of  the  general  health,  conditions  of  life,  critical  periods,  diet* 
medicines  such  as  combination  of  the  bromides  and  Indian  hemp,  have 
all  the  power  of  modifying  the  length  and  the  intensity  of  the  periods  cf 
exaltation  j)articularly.  We  shall  see  how  important  those  facts  are^ 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  views  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  those 
alternations  which  I  am  to  speak  of. 

While  a  typical  case  of  alternating  insanity  is  not  hopeful,  yet,  !■ 
prognosis,  we  must  not  conclude  that  a  case  is  incurable  merely  becaose 
there  are  recurrences  and  alternations  for  a  few  months  or  for  a  year,  or 
even  for  two  or  three  yeai*s. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  most  important  to  study  minutely  the  ex- 
act psychological  differences  in  the  same  brain  when  morbidly  elevated, 
and  depressed,  and  sane ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  important  to  compsit 
the  differences  in  the  bodily  symptoms  of  the  two  former  conditiotfi 
The  cases  I  have  recorded  show  many  of  these  differences  and  symptOBL 
In  the  elevated  stage,  either  at  the  beginning  or  all  through  it,  there  ■ 
an  actual  exaltation  of  many  of  the  mental  faculties,  notably  of  memeiyv 
of  general  acuteness  and  ability  to  reason,  in  a  way.     The  mentaliiatioi 
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is  almost  unceasing  in  some  form ;  the  common-sense  is  gone ;  the  power 
of  self-control  and  of  undertaking  definite  mental  work  is  gone;  the 
power  of  attention,  while  it  may  be  very  acute  in  some  ways,  is  not  under 
the  control  of  volition ;  there  is  a  childishness  of  mental  condition  in 
some  respects,  a  foolish  credulity ;  affectively  the  patient,  though  he  feels 
morbidly  happy,  yet  his  emotions  are  always  shallow  and  directed  in  fits 
and  starts  only  towards  objects  and  persons  that  are  present,  and  they 
are  always  weakened  towards  or  withdrawn  from  their  natural  objects, 
wife,  children,  etc.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  change  in  the  appetites, 
which  are  usually  quite  perverted  from  what  was  natural  to  the  patient. 
Different  kinds  of  food,  drink,  and  stimulants  are  sought  for  and  enjoyed. 
The  general  feeling  of  hien-Ure  is  exaggerated.  The  courage  is  exag- 
gerated, and  there  is  little  timidity  left.  There  is  an  intense  desire  to 
attract  attention.  There  are  always  extravagance  and  morbid  generosity. 
The  social  instincts  are  enlarged,  lowered  in  tone,  and  they  become  some- 
what promiscuous,  a  man  nearly  always  seeking  the  company  of  his  in- 
feriors in  station. 

In  the  stage  of  depression  the  natural  affections  towards  children 
usually  return  or  flow  into  their  natural  channels  with  much  force,  but 
the  subjective  feeling  of  the  patient  is  one  of  misery  and  ill-being :  he 
has  no  courage,  no  power  to  resolve,  no  general  activity  of  mind.  In  all 
the  typical  cases  there  is  a  sort  of  torpor  and  inactivity  of  mind ;  there 
is  niggardliness  in  money-spending,  in  wearing  clothes,  etc.  There  is 
often  a  feeling  of  profound  disgust  and  regret  at  the  extravagant,  foolish 
acts  of  the  excited  period. 

The  changes  in  the  bodily  symptoms  are  very  marked.  The  patient, 
when  exalted,  loses  weight ;  when  depressed  he  gains  weight ;  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  between  the  two  periods  being  often  two  stones.  When 
excited  he  takes  much  exercise,  is  restless,  and  never  tires.  When  de- 
pressed he  is  sluggish,  and  dislikes  exercise,  and  is  soon  tired.  In  the 
former  stage  his  temperature  is  above  the  normal,  es{)ecially  in  the  even- 
ing; in  the  latter  below  it,  the  average  difference  being  1.1°,  and  in 
some  individual  cases  3.6°.  In  the  former  he  can  bear  cold  well,  and 
likes  it;  in  the  latter  he  cannot  bear  cold,  and  dislikes  it  much.  In  the 
former  his  bowels  are  very  regular,  and  often  moved  more  than  once  a 
day ;  in  the  latter  they  are  costive.  In  the  former  his  face  is  mobile  and 
expressive,  and  his  eyes  glistening ;  in  the  latter  they  are  heavy.  In  the 
former  he  is  always  hungry,  and  his  capacity  for  eatin;^  and  digesting 
everything  almost  unlimited ;  in  the  latter  he  may  eat  well,  but  is  very 
particular  as  to  food.  In  the  former  he  craves  stimulants  and  tobacco ; 
in  the  latter  he  often  loathes  them.  In  the  former  he  is  not  sensitive  to 
disagreeable  odors,  sounds,  and  sights ;  in  the  latter  he  is  usually  hyper- 
sensitive. In  the  former  the  skin  is  moist  and  perspiring ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  usually  dry  and  often  hard,  and  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis,  not 
infrequently  appear.  While  exalted,  the  patient's  j)ulsc  is  usually  full 
and  hard  ;  while  depressed,  small  and  compressible.  In  the  former  the 
sexual  appetites  and  capacity  are  always  increased  ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
often  paralyzed.  (One  gentleman  told  me  that  for  two  years  he  had  no 
aexurJ  feeling  or  power.)     The  sight  and  hearing  are  often  much  more 
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acute  in  the  fo^or  than  in  the  latter.     In  the  former  state  the  patient 
sleeps  little  and  lightly  ;  in  the  latter  long  and  soundly. 

Many  ordinary  nervous  symptoms  follow  the  periodicity  and  alterna- 
tion of  the  mental.  I  had  one  woman  whose  circle  took  about  six  weeks 
to  complete,  and  whose  period  of  elevation  was  always  preceded  and 
ushereil  in  by  severe  cephalalgia  and  then  by  vomiting.  I  have  had 
several  women  in  whom  the  depressed  period  was  preceded  by  neuralgia. 
Several  of  my  patients  can  tell  beforehand  when  they  are  going  to  get 
excited,  by  their  bodily  feelings.  One  form  of  al^mation  has  been 
called  Katatonia  by  Kalilbaum.  It  is  an  alternating  insanity,  in  which 
there  are  either  epileptiform  symptoms  or  those  resembling  catalepsy, 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  unconsciousness,  with  trophic  symp- 
toms, such  as  oedema  and  weak  pulse,  these  preceding  or  accompanying 
the  melancholic  stage.  It  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  motor  and  trophic  centres  are  specially  involved. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  impressed  with  the  relationship  of  die 
mental  and  bodily  alternations  and  periodicity  in  insanity  to  the  great 
physiological  alternations  and  periodicities,  and  I  have  eradoally  been 
lea  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  same  in  all  essential  respects,  and 
only  differ  in  degrees  of  intensity  or  duration.  By  far  the  majority  of 
the  cases  in  women  follow  the  law  of  the  menstrual  and  sexual  penod- 
icity;  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  men  follow  the  law  of  the  more  irr^- 
lar  periodicity  of  the  nisus  generativuB  in  that  sex.  Many  of  the  cases 
in  both  sexes  follow  the  seasonal  periodicity,  which  perhaps  in  man  is 
merely  a  reversion  to  the  seasonal  generative  activities  of  the  majority  of 
the  lower  animals 

A  careful  clinical  study  of  mental  diseases  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
exists  in  by  far  the  majority  of  all  the  acute  cases,  at  some  time  or  other, 
in  some  fonn  or  degree,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  tendency  to  alter- 
nation, periodicity  of  symptoms,  remissions,  or  recurring  relapses.  I 
have  taken  the  o^S  cases  of  mental  disease  admitted  to  Momingside 
Asylum  in  1881 — 181  of  them  being  cases  of  mania,  and  129  of  meltn- 
cholia,  the  rest  being  general  pandysis,  dementia,  etc. — and  I  find  th»t 
in  81  of  the  female  cases,  or  4(5  per  cent,  in  that  sex,  and  in  67  of  the 
men,  or  40  per  cent,  of  that  sex,  there  was  relapse,  alternation,  or 
periodicity  of  syni{)toins  in  the  coui*se  of  their  attacks.  Many  of  the 
338  admissions  were  chronic  on  admission,  so  that  of  the  recent  cases  the 
decided  majority  showe<l  those  symptoms.  50  of  the  129  cases  of 
melancholia,  or  30  per  cent.,  and  *J8  of  the  181  cases  of  mania,  or  54 
per  cent.,  were  alternating  or  relapsing,  or  showed  diurnal,  or  monthly, 
or  seasonal,  or  sexual  ])eriodicitv.  It  mav  therefore  be  concluded  thil 
insanity  in  the  female  sex  has  more  of  this  character  than  in  men,  and 
that  the  cjLses  of  mania  have  it  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  melsa- 
cholia.  In  some  patients  it  was  a  morning  aggravation  and  evening  im- 
provement, those  being  usually  cases  of  melancholia;  in  a  few  it  wasatt 
evening  aggravation,  those  being,  contradictorily,  also  cases  of  mehii- 
cholia.  Very  many  cases  of  mania  were  more  exalted  one  day  and  les 
so  the  next ;  many  sleeping  and  waking  on  alternate  nights,  these  being 
usually  cases  of  mania.  Tlie  attendants  are  very  strong  on  this  point « 
the  ''gooir'  and  ^^bad  days"  of  these  patients,  and  <»lculate  mudioi 
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them.  Many  of  the  cases  had  remissions  and  relapses  of  a  few  days 
regularly  for  a  time.  Some  had  monthly  or  menstrual  aggravations.  In 
some  cases  these  periodic  remissions  occurred  most  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  but  in  far  more  cases  toward**  the  end  of  it,  and  during  the 
convalescence  of  the  patient.  I  ha<l  a  lady  lately  under  my  care,  con- 
valescing from  acute  mania — E.  K.,  a  strong,  healthy  woman  of  38, 
who  had  recently  recovered  from  a  bad  attack  of  rheumatic  arthritis. 
First  attack,  duration  ten  days.  Heredity  to  insanity.  She  remained 
in  a  state  of  acute  excitement  for  about  a  week  after  admission,  getting, 
however,  at  intervals  sufficient  sleep  and  sufficient  nourishment.  An 
abatement  of  the  disease  then  set  in,  and  from  that  period  there  was  a 
slow  but  steady  improvement  until  seven  weeks  after  admission,  when 
she  was  discharged,  having  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  case,  during  the  latter  weeks  of  its  course,  was 
the  distinct  daily  mojming  exacerbation  and  evening  remission.  Each 
morning  showed  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  previous  morning,  but  a 
distinct  relapse  as  compared  with  the  previous  evening,  while  each  evening 
she  appeared  to  be  fiirther  on  the  road  to  recoverv  than  she  was  the 
evening  before.  In  the  morning  she  would  be  full  of  doubts,  suspicions, 
and  querulousness,  while  the  evening  would  find  her  sensible,  cheerful, 
and  grateful.  The  change  would  come  on  in  a  few  minutes  without 
external  cause.  Even  when  convalescence  was  well  advanced,  the  morn- 
ing was  for  her  a  period  of  distress  and  distrust,  but  with  the  evening 
came  quiet,  rest,  and  a  thankful  heart. 

Such  a  case  is  merely  a  type  of  what  is  very  common  during  all  forms 
of  mental  disease,  especially  during  convalescence.  A  medical  man  in 
attendance  should  always  prepare  the  minds  of  relatives  for  this  tendency 
to  relapse  and  alternate.  Nothin<:^  is  more  discouragiii«»:  to  ])oth  the 
doctor  and  the  relations,  when  it  persists  for  a  lon<j:  time ;  l)ut  it  is  our 
duty  to  keep  up  their  hopes  and  oui*s,  and  to  think  of  and  refer  to 
examples  where  the  tendency  has  been  (juite  got  over,  even  after  a  long 
time.  I  once  had  a  younir  man  of  twenty  who  took  re^idar  relapses  for 
five  years,  and  after  that  made  an  admiral)le  recoverv,  an<l  to  rny  own 
knowledge  has  done  his  work  well  and  has  k<'pt  well  for  ten  years. 
Taking  the  chronic  incurable  causes  now  in  the  Asylum,  1  find  that  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  them  are  subject  to  a<r;rravarions  of  their  diseases  at 
times. 

I  find  that  the  younger  the  patient  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
periodic  alternation,  remission,  and  re]a[>se.  The  phenomenon  finds  its 
acme  in  the  cases  of  pubescent  and  adolescent  insanity. 

I  also  find  that  the  stronijer  tlu?  hereditv  th(»  m*eater  the  tendencv  to 
periodic  relapses  and  alternations.  [  have  never  met  with  a  sin;j;hj  Ciise 
that  could  be  called  typical /'>//V  rlrrnlairc  where  there  was  not  hereditary 
predisjKisition  to  insanity.  It  seems  as  if  there  wen*  certain  ])rains  so 
constitute<l  sis  to  be  incapable  of  ener<^izing  except  irregularly,  swinging 
between  elevation  and  depression,  like  a  bad  electric  li;zht.  The  aiiove 
facts  and  statistics  refer  to  ordinarv  remissions :  but  the  infreouencv  of 
cases  with  such  regular  and  continuous  alternations  as  to  }>e  proj)erly 
called  folie  circulaire  mav  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  out  of  ei«^ht 
hundred  patients  in  the  Asylum  at  Morningside  now  there  are  only  six- 
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teen  of  this  kind,  or  two  per  cent.,  and  of  the  last  three  thousand 
admissions,  eonij^rising  about  two  tliousand  fresh  cases  of  insanity,  h 
than  ten  have  as  yet  turned  out  of  tliis  character.  But,  of  couise,  I  do 
not  include  the  cases  with  merely  long  remissions,  or  the  cases  with 
relapses  for  the  first  year  or  two,  or  the  demented  cases  with  occasional 
spurts  of  excitement,  or  the  women  with  a  few  irritable  days  at  menstru- 
ation, though  many  of  these  are  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  most 
Epical  cases  of  folic  circulairc^  following  the  same  laws  of  phjsiologicd 
periodicity  in  an  irregular  way. 

I  have  had  under  my  care  altogether  about  forty  cases  of  typical  fatk 
eirculaire.  Of  these  about  one-half  followed  a  more  or  less  regidar 
monthly  periodicity.  About  one-third  obeyed  the  law  of  seasonal  period- 
icity, all  in  an  irregular  way :  and  the  remaining  sixth  I  could  bring 
under  no  known  law  on  account  of  their  irregularity.  I  have  one  extra- 
ordinary case  now,  a  lady,  who  was  for  a  year  deeply  depressed,  then  ibr 
several  years  quite  well,  then  for  seven  years  more  deeply  depressed,  then 
for  three  montlis  passed  for  sane,  but  was  really  mildly  exalted,  then  wia 
depressed  for  a  year,  and  has  now  been  exalted,  with  all  the  ^picil 
symptoms  of  typical /o/i>  eirculaire^  for  two  years. 

Commencement  of  the  Alteknatinq  Tendency. — Though  then 
are  a  few  cases  that  begin  with  attacks  of  melancholia,  yet  in  my  experi- 
ence at  least  ninety  per  cent  begin  with  attacks  of  maniacal  exaltation. 
The  ages  of  the  patients  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disease  were  all 
the  way  from  fifteen  to  seventy-four;  but  every  one,  except  the  one  D-  C- 
(p.  177),  began  within  the  actively  sexual  and  procreative  period  of  life. 
1  find  no  record  of  a  woman's  case  beginning  after  the  climacteric  period. 

Termination  of  Typical  Folie  Circulaire. — As  this  cannot  bo 
determined  till  after  the  patients  have  died,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
accurate  figures ;  but,  of  forty  cases,  five  ceased  to  be  subject  to  altemtp 
tion  in  old  age  after  sixty,  one  of  these  was  above  eighty,  two  beiii| 
women.  The  men  were  all  left  in  a  condition  of  mind  and  brain  that 
might  be  legally  reckoned  sanity,  though  in  all  cases  there  was  smm 
mental  enfeebleinent  or  a  tendency  to  be  easily  upset,  with  lethargy,  want 
of  spontaneity,  and  of  volitional  power.  One  case  terminated  in  oomplett 
dementia.  Two  ran  on  into  chronic  mania.  Two  died  of  exhaustioa 
during  a  maniacal  period.  Three  things  are  sure  about  the  prognosis— 
1.  Its  utter  uncertaintv.  2.  Recoverv  cannot  be  looked  for  at  the 
climacteric  period  in  many  cases.  3.  About  twenty  per  cent,  may  be 
expected  to  settle  <lown  into  a  sort  of  quiet,  comfortable,  slightly  enfiee- 
bled  condition  in  the  senile  period  of  life.  4.  In  my  experience  veiy 
few,  indeed,  become  completely  demented.  5.  The  tendency  to  death  » 
very  slight. 

Okneral  Conclusions. — Looking  at  all  \\\ose  facts  and  consideratiom, 
therefore,  I  come  to  tliesu  conchisions.      X\\i\t  periodicity  or  a  tendency 
to  alternations  of  elevation  and  depressiovv  '\^  an  almost  universal  charao- 
teristic  of  mental  diseases;  that  it  is  intK\£\^  tftwe  marked  where  they  i» 
very  hereditary  tlian  in  any  other  cas^^^-  \\\al  it  is  more  common  a 
youth,  puberty,  and  adolescence  tlian   ix.^o'^'^^^  V^^^^^'  ^"^^  it  is  in  » 
essential    nature    merely   the    exaggoir  ^c:>^vci  ^^   yververted   physiolopol 
diurnal,  menstrual,  sexual,  or  seasonal  ^x\^vCv\A<ia  o^  Vhe  health;  hnm; 
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that  the  coses  that  have  been  c'iilk*<l  foVte  cimdaire^  katatonia,  etc.,  are 
merely  typical  or  exa^geratc<l  or  more  continuous  examples  of  that 
universal  tendencv  to  which  I  have  refernMl.  Anotiier  remarkable  fact 
about  the  typical  form  of  alternatinjj  insanity  is,  that  by  far  tin*  greater 
number  of  j)ersons  who  suflmnl  from  it  were  pei-sons  of  e<lucation,  and 
far  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  them  were  j)ei"sons  of  <»ld  families.  I 
never  met  with  a  fine  case  in  a  person  whose  own  bniin  and  whose 
ancestors'  bniins  had  been  uneducate<l.  It  sc^ems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  to  alternation  of  mental  condition,  to  energize  at  one  time  with 
morbid  hurrj'  and  then  with  morbid  slackness,  is  one  of  the  fonns  of  bniin 
instability  which  specially  results  from  too  much  "pureni*sa  of  blood,"  or 
from  the  heredity  of  many  generations  of  gentlefolks,  all  of  whose  brains 
had  been  more  or  less  wlucate<l.  Probably  it  is  one  of  the  motlw  by 
which  nature  brings  that  kind  of  stock  to  an  end  that  has  bc-come  bad  by 
over-brain  cultivation  for  many  generations. 

Real  work  can  sometimes  be  done  during  the  sane  periods.  D.  D.  has 
done  some  literary  work,  in  the  intervals  of  his  attacks,  for  the  twenty- 
sue  years  he  has  been  ill. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  sexual  and  menstrual  periodicity  of 
mental  diseases,  seen  in  so  many  cases,  that  formerly  originate<l  the 
absurd  idea  that  they  dcpende<l  on  the  moon's  changes,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  ^'lunacy." 

Treatment. — The  great  point  in  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  brain 
getting  into  the  vicious  circle  of  continuous  alternation  by  en<U»avoring 
really  to  complete  the  cure  in  all  cases  of  mania — especially  in  all  cases  of 
adolescent  mania — and  by  prolonged  (|uiet  and  brain-n^st  atler  attacks  in 
persons  who  have  shown  a  tendency  towanls  n*currence  and  n'la])se.     In 
them  particularly  the  wiiole  organism  should  he  kept  uj)  to  physiological 
perfection.     I  believe  that  a  non-stimulating  farinaceous  vegetable  diet 
and  no  alcohol  is  the  best  for  them,  with  an  outdoor  life  and  plenty  of 
muscular  exercise.     A  regular  mode  of  life,  too,  without  excitement,  is 
best-     One  thing  which  I  have  heard  rec<nnmen<led,  and  which  is  very 
liable  to  be  resortcMl  to  in   the  beginning  of  the  exalted  stage  when  the 
patient  is  very  erotic,  is  marriage,  but  1  have  never  seen  any  good  come 
of  it  either  by  cure  or  prophylaxis.     I  once,  with  Dr.  Heron  Watson,  had 
to  stop  the  banns  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  ])een  sedue<'d  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exalte<I  erotic  stage  of  this  disease,  and  was  going  to  be 
married  for  her  money  by  a  seoun<lrel  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
mental  con<lition.     I  mentione<l  in  the  case  of  1).  A.  that  he  usually  pro- 
posetl  to  many  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  his  exaltetl  attacks.     There  is 
only  one  chuss  of  medicim^  that  I  know  whieh  have  any  power  of  stop- 
ping or  cutting  short  attacks,  ami  of  sometimes  averting  them  for  a  long 
time,  and   these  are  the  bromides,  <'spe<-ially  com])ined  at  the  more  acute 
stages  with  Indian  hemp.     The  following  three  cases  illustrate  this  action : 
D,  F.^  ict.  L-j.     This  young  woman   has  had  six  attacks  of  mania   in 
w'dT  yetirs*,       hiio  ]im]   hocn  insane  for  four  we<'ks  previous  to  admission. 
All  the  attacK.s  Jj^J  begun  <luring  menstruation,  and  whih'  maniacal  she 
was  alwuyH   ^'oiy  erotic,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  excitement. 
She  wa.s    violent^  ;/j coherent,  noisv,  dirtv  in  her  hal)its,  and   sleepless 
before  admission  ^^  j   for  about  thn^*  mon'ths  afterwards.     She  then  got 
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well,  but  in  six  months  bad  anotber  similar  attack  of  mania,  lasting  for 
two  montbs.  Sbe  lost  twentj-oigbt  pounds  in  weigbt  during  this  attack, 
and  ber  temperature  was  always  1.5°  above  its  normal  rate  during  the 
excitement.  Sbe  remained  free  from  excitement  for  nine  months,  and 
then  ba<l  another  similar  attack.  After  four  montbs  of  sanity  she  one 
night  suddenly  got  up,  smashed  the  windows  of  ber  dormitory,  saying 
that  the  devil  was  looking  in,  and  became  violently  excited,  ber  tempera- 
ture that  day  being  100.8°,  pulse  108  and  strong.  She  was  ordered 
drachm  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  every  three  hours,  with  a 
drachm  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  with  each  dose.  She  was 
put  into  a  dark  room  at  ber  own  suggestion.  On  the  following  day  her 
temperature  was  99.6°,  and  ber  pulse  108.  She  was  still  much  excited 
but  not  so  much  as  on  the  day  before.  On  the  second  day  her  tempera- 
ture was  99.3°,  and  ber  pulse  130  and  weak,  the  excitement  being  mudi 
allayed.  The  medicine  was  after  this  given  only  three  times  a  day. 
She  was  left  in  bed  for  a  fortnight  in  a  dark  room,  as  she  said  that  if  ^e 
got  up  she  would  get  worse.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  still 
rambling,  partially  incoherent,  and  full  of  delusions,  but  nearly  free  from 
active  excitement,  and  the  medicine  was  discontinued.  She  remained 
slightly  affected  in  mind  for  another  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
from  the  day  the  excitement  began  she  was  well,  and  was  dischai^ged 
from  the  asylum  six  months  thereafter.  I  heard  that  she  was  still  keep- 
ing well  a  year  from  the  time  of  ber  attack  of  mania,  which  was  thus  cot 
short  (as  it  seems  to  me)  by  bromide  of  potassium.  I  gave  the  valerian 
because  she  was  beginning  to  menstruate  at  the  time  the  mania  began. 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  excitement  in  this  attack  only  lasted  aboat 
three  days,  and  she  had  never  been  less  than  two  months  excited  at  a 
time  in  lier  nine  previous  attacks.  The  aberration  of  mind  was  only  of 
a  month's  dunition.  It  had  never  been  shorter  than  between  three  and 
four  montlis  previously,  every  symptom  of  an  ordinary  attack  being 
clearly  present  at  first :  and  the  interval  of  sanity  has  been  even  now 
longer  tlian  any  such  interval  except  that  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  at- 
tacks. Tlie  excitem(»nt  disaj)pearcHl  jis  the  patient  showe<l  signs  of  coining 
under  the  influence  of  the  bromide,  and  its  constitutional  symptoms  were 
developed. 

D.  G.,  iet.  56,  a  woman  who  has  been  rather  weak-minded  fix>m  birth, 
but  got  married  and  luul  children.     Slie  has  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
excitement  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two  for  twenty  years.     On  ber  ad- 
mission  from  another  asvhim  she  was  found  to  be  a  little,  thin  woman, 
who  went  on  talkin*^  (juite  incoherently,  was  restless  and  destructive  to 
her  dress,  and  violent  at  times.     Sometimes  she  refuse<l  her  food,  and 
had  to  be  fed  with  tlie  stomaeh-puiuj).     Tliough  she  got  much  food  and 
stimulants,  she  became  quitt*  run  down,  thin,  and  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body  before  the  attack  was  over.     The  first  attack  lasted  from  March  rill 
the  following  January ;  she  had  a  short  attack  in  April.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  she  had  another  short  attack,  and  in  the  Deccffl^tf" 
following  she  had  three  epileptic  fits  (the  first  she  ever  had).     They  vrtN^ 
the  prelude  to  an  attack  of  excitement  which  lasted  for  six  months.    ^^ 
the  following  year  she  had  another  attack  of  excitement  lasting  for  ti\^^^ 
months.     In  the  beginning  of  this  year  ^\\e  again  became  excitei^ 
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put  on  drachm  doses  of  bromide  and  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  three 
J  a  day  at  first,  and  afterwards  morning  and  evening.  The  medicine 
mpletely  moderated  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  the  excitement 
she  was  kept  in  the  infinnary  ward  among  the  sick  patients.  She 
Qot  noisy,  destructive,  or  dirty  in  her  habits,  as  she  had  been  before ; 
lid  not  lose  flesh  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  before ;  she  took  her 
better  than  ever  she  had  done  before  during  excitement ;  and  the 
k  terminated  in  September,  leaving  her  far  stronger  than  she  had 
been  after  so  long  an  attack  of  excitement, 
lis  case  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  medicine  on  an  old  person  very 

in  body,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  more  amenable  to  the  effects  of  the 
.  Such  cases,  when  violently  excited,  are  far  worse  to  manage  and 
.'  far  more  anxiety  than  stronger  patients  in  asylums,  and  therefore 
more  important  to  have  a  mild  and  safe  sedative, 
lother  case  is  that  of  an  old  woman  who  has  taken  periodic  attacks 
ania  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  has  been  so  mucn  better  during 
Eist  attack,  under  the  use  of  drachm  doses  of  the  bromide  and  tinc- 
of  cannabis  morning  and  evening,  that  she  has  been  kept  in  the  in- 
ry  ward  of  the  asylum  during  the  nine  months  the  attack  has  lasted, 
has,  during  that  time,  slept  in  a  dormitory  with  other  patients,  has 
I  her  food,  and  is  now  passing  into  the  quiet  stage  of  her  disorder. 
.THOLOGY. — As  regards  the  pathological  appearances  found  after 
i  in  cases  of  prolonged  alternating  insanity,  I  found  in  all  of  them 

or  less  brain  atrophy,  especially  affecting  the  convolutions,  in  all 
em  thickening  of  the  membranes,  in  most  of  them  thickening  of  the 

cap.  One  case,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  ill,  showed  an 
nt  of  deposit  of  bone  on  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  I  have  never 
before  (see  Plate  IV.).     In  most  of  tlicin  there  was  vascular  disease, 

in  one  or  two  cases,  local  disintegration  from  embolisms  and  other 
ts  of  blood-starvation.  In  short,  I  found  the  common  pathological 
irances  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity,  but  with  no  special  j)athology 
ever.  That  is  what  mifi;ht  be  expected,  for  at  the  beginning  the 
^1  functions  are  so  nearly  restored  between  the  att^acks  that  we  can 
Hit  no  marked  pathological  changes.     The  whole  tendency  to  periodi- 

results,  no  doubt,  from  a  mode  of  energizing,  and  not  from  stnic- 
^i  change  that  can  be  seen  after  death.  No  doubt  such  a  deposit  as 
^  ngurod  in  Plate  IV.  is  secondary  and  [)artly  compensatory  for  the 
^^  atrophy,  but,  like  many  of  the  changes  of  structure  in  the  bones 
^^^whranes  of  the  brain  in  chronic  insanity,  it  is  very  instructive  in 

i^H  it  >'A^ds  on  tlie  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  If  the  intensity  of 
^^Pl)j(]  /jetJon  was  so  great  as  to  cause  such  structural  changes  even 
^^0    -  h^^^  great  must  it  have  been  in  the  convolutions,  its  primary 
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STATES  OF  FIXED  AND  LIMITED  DELUSION  (MONOMANIA,  MONO^ 

PSrCHOSIS,  DELUSIONAL  INSANITY). 

The  study  of  this  form  of  mental  aberration  shonldy  like  that  of  eferj 
other  form,  he  begun  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  There  aie  aU 
sorts  of  false  sense  impressions  and  false  intellectaal  beliefe  whidi  an 
due  to  mere  physiological  laws.  When  a  light  is  rapidly  intermitteni 
and  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  continuous,  when  the  sensation  of  the  toei 
and  their  movements  are  felt  in  an  amputated  stump,  and  when  one  ii 
deceived  by  the  quick  movements  of  a  juggler,  we  have  for  the  time 
sense  delusions.  When  through  brain  fatigue,  brain  poisoning,  or  di»> 
turbance  of  the  circulation,  objects  are  seen  double ;  or  when  the  dd  ioh 
pressions  on  the  perceptive  centres  of  the  brain  are  projected  and  appear 
to  be  seen  as  real  objects,  the  true  nature  of  which  have  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  judging  faculty,  we  have  real  hallucinations,  but  not  insane  hal- 
lucinations. The  whole  mental  life  of  a  child  in  its  very  early  yeam 
before  its  senses  are  trained  or  its  judging  power  developed,  is  one  seria 
of  delusions.  The  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  are  delusions,  but  thcf 
result  from  lack  of  training  and  want  of  development  of  the  jndgim 
power,  not  from  a  diseased  perversion  of  it.  When  lately  a  great  part 
of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Constantinople  turned  out  one  night, 
and  with  frantic  gesticulations,  great  shouting,  and  firing  of  gans,  tned 
to  frighten  away  a  beast  which  they  believed  to  be  devouring  the  mooa 
when  it  was  eclipsed,  they  labored  under  a  delusion  of  ignorance.  I 
have  heard  a  perfectly  sane  but  i(]^norant  woman  in  Cumberland  say  that 
every  time  she  had  sat  by  the  bedside  of  a  dyin?  person,  she  had  heud 
the  "  Death  Clock**  in  the  wall;  and  whenever  sne  heard  that,  she  knew 
the  patient  was  going  to  die,  and  had  never  been  deceived.  Ton  nMt 
with  people  who  believe  that  certain  tiling  are  going  to  happen  €■ 
utterly  absurd  grounds,  and  so  labor  under  aelusions  in  a  popular  seoM^ 
Dreaming  and  nightmare  give  you  the  best  idea  of  an  insane  ddosioo^ 
and  arc  the  nearest  physiologicid  counterparts  of  it.  A  suflBcient  amouk^ 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep  will  produce  a  condition  i 
almost  any  brain  that  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  monomanaic 

Such  "delusions**  have  little  relationship  practically  to  ^Mnsaoe 
lusions,**  however  much  they  may  resemble  them  in  certain  respect^ 
however  much  they  may  be  psychologically  allied  to  them.     The       ^^^ 
sions  that  are  really  half-way  house  between  those  I  have  refe^^ 
and  the  true  insane  delusions  are  the  false  beliefs  of  imbeciles  ^^^^^ 
temporary  delusions  of  persons    whose   emotions   have   been  ^ 

roused  by  religious  services  or  contemplation,  as  when  they  8^^^.^^ 


or  hear  voices.     The  imbecile  has  deficient  judging  power  ntM^^  ^      ^ 
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brain  development,  and  often  lias,  in  addition,  morbid  energizing  or  hn 
convolutions.  His  delusions  liave  often  to  be  treuted  us  insuno  delu- 
sions, as  wlion  lie  imagines  ho  is  married  to  h  voman.  and  \>QnlB  to  act 
on  Ills  belief,  or  when  he  tbinks  his  neighbor's  property  is  his  own,  and 
proceeds  to  UEC  it.  To  lis,  as  prnctitioncrs  of  miditiiic.  tlio  "in!<nne 
delusion"  is  the  one  that  afl'ects  the  conduct  or  lite,  provide'd  it  recruits 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  brain,  eitlicr  through  deficiency  or  disease. 
An  educated  man  wlio  behaved  in  Princcn  Street  as  the  Turku  behaved 
during  the  eclipse  would  certainly  Ije  regarded  as  laboring  under  an 
insane  delusion,  and  would  run  much  rii^k  of  being  M>nt  to  un  asylum. 
The  education,  age,  cla.^,  and  even  race  in  tome  <legreo  determine 
whether  any  given  false  belief  is  an  im^nne  delusion  or  not.  This  is  not 
perhaps  scientific  psychology,  but  it  is  the  practical  way  we  have  to  look 
at  the  matter  as  physicians.  The  whole  subject  of  false  sense  percep- 
tions, Banc  hallucinations,  and  unreasoning  unfounded  "instincts'  about 
thinra,  though  most  interesting  both  from  the  physiological  and  medico- 
psychological  side,  I  must  not  dwell  on  here  too  long. 

An  "insane  delusion"  may  therefore  be  defined  to  be  "a  belief  in 
something  that  would  bo  incredible  to  sane  people  of  the  snnie  class, 
education,  or  race  as  the  person  who  expresses  it,  this  resulting  from 
diseased  working  of  the  brain  convolutions."  There  was  once  an  old 
gentleman,  D.  L.,  a  patient  in  Moniingsidc  Asylum,  ^ho  in  his  man- 
ners and  conduct  was  all  that  was  gentlemanly;  in  his  emotional  nature 
was  benevolent  to  a  high  degree;  and  in  his  dross  and  <leportment  ex- 
hibited no  peculiarity  whatever,  but  who  calmly  asserted  that  he  was 
many  thousand  years  old;  that  he  had  known  Noah  rather  intimately, 
tnd  found  him  a  most  sociable  man,  but  "a  little  too  fond  of  his  toddy;" 
that  he  once  went  out  snipe-shooting  with  King  David,  who  was  a  crack 
shot;  and  one  day  gave  St.  Paul  a  lift  on  liia  gig  on  the  Peebles  road. 
I  once  had  a  patient,  D.  M.,  at  the  Carlisle  Asylum,  who  was  acute 
intcllcctaally  and  morally  irreproutliablo,  but  who,  ever  after  a  licmi- 
plegic  attack,  believed  that  twice  two  wei-e  not  four,  but  four  and  a 
quarter,  and  who  spent  his  whole  time  not  devoted  to  keeping  ihe  asylum 
accounts — which  he  did  accurately  on  the  "old  system"  in  deference  to 
**".^  P^ejndiecE — lo  making  elaboriitc  enlculations  by  his  own  niude  of 
'^^""'^tic  as  to  the  distunces  of  the  stars  and  a  new  system  of  loga- 

-  -_  n*"™»'  '^''^'^'^'ing  new  quadnuits,  etc.  The  manuscripts  filled  two 
aity  ^  ^"ests  at  his  death,  which  he  solemnly  left  by  will  ti.  tlic  Univer- 
"fofal  ^^iford.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  no  trace  of  the  morbid 
aioBg^  ^epre^ion  or  the  exaltation  that  I  have  described,  'J'he  delu- 
^'tfitta  "^/ci  were  perfectly  fixed  and  uncluinging  from  year  to  year 
*^''e  p  ^fic  !.■/(* time  of  the  patients,  really  constitute)!  the  insanity,  and 
*^  v„   \  /„0,    therefore,  of  delusiennl  insiinity,  or  monomania.     There 

'     ar^^  ^  .'  ^^   """y*  ^^'"'^P'''^  "f^  "  P"'"'-'  nuinomania — ihiil  is,  of  a 

^r    ''^   H.  ^ts*"     ^-"^  *  single  delusion,  and  that  alone.     The  oniinary  form 
if)   ^^(.  fp  ^X*' -ry:*^»tal  disturbance  is  for  tlic  delusions  of  the  patient  to 

ft^*^  ay  V^  ^rf:r«alar  aubjcct  or  set  of  subjects,  or  for  liim  to  be  morbid 
A;^is^,^^--;^^y*T?ction  of  intellect  or  tccling,  while  he  is  sound  in 
tf4^    """^"^        ^he  chief  directions  such  delusions  take  nit — a.  of 
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unreal  greatness,  b.  unfoiin(le<l  suspicions,  and  c.  unseen  awd  imposaible 
agencies. 

Monomania  of  (frandkir  or  Pride. — I  have  a  pauper  patient 
1).  N„  who  believes  himself  to  be  the  rightfiil  king  of  England.     He 
looks  siine,  and  is  perfectly  quiet  and  self-possessed  in  manner.     He  is  a 
\vell-<leveloped  man,  far  above  the  average  of  his  class  in  general  look* 
and  in  facial  expression.      He  told  us  his  story  with  perfect  calmness 
and  coherence,   rather  apologetically,  and  saying  he  knew  we  would 
probably  not  believe  him  if  he  said  he  was  heir  to  the  throne.      Then 
when  he  c^ime  to  tell  about  his  betrothal  at  thirteen  to  Queen  Victoria 
I  have  had  a  score  of  patients  who  were  to  have  been  married  to  her 
lajesty),  and  Prince  Albert's  adroitly  slipping  in,  he  got  on  to  ground 
purely  imaginary  and  delusional.     The  whole  story  was  a  queer  mixture 
of  wholly  imaginary  premises  and  much  sound,  but  also  much  onsoond, 
conclusions  from  them.     Insane  people  generally  do  not  reason  righdj 
from  wrong  premises,  as  Loche  said,  but  some  of  them  do;    and  die 
simply  delusional  and  the  melancholic  cases  arc  usually  the  classes  who 
approach  nearest  to  this  description.     It  is  most  difficulty  if  jou  beliere 
his  case  is  incurable,  to  pick  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  a  melancholic 
who  says,  ''  I  am  misenible  and  incurably  ill,  and  shall  get  worse«  and 
lose  what  rea.son  I  have  got.     I  believe  all  such  people  are  better  out  of 
the  way.     I  have  all  my  life  believed  this;  therefore,  I  mean  to  put  an 
end  to  myself  as  soon  as  possible.''     One  premise  is  correct,  and  the 
other  was  held  by  him  to  be  so  when  he  was  quite  sane,  and  is  held  bv 
many  sane  people.     But  in  the  case  of  the  monomanaic,  one  of  his  pre- 
mises is  indubitably  wrong  in  the  estimation  of  all  sane  people,  but  yoa 
cannot  convince  him  of  this.      If  twice  two  and  two  had  made  four  and 
a  quarter,  as  1).  M.  said  it  did,  then  it  was  not  absurd  to  have  devoted 
every  span*  nionient  of  his  life  to  the  <  1cm  on  stmt  ion  that  the  world  had 
fallen  into  a  serious  error,  and  to  working  out  a  new  system  of  astronomj 
and  logjirithnis  on  a  correct  bjusis.      I).  X.,  the  king,  is  an  excellent 
blacksniitl).  and  we  ^ct  him  to  work  at  his  trade  in  our  shop.      Nowa- 
days we  do  not  allow  our  monomaniacs  or  insane  people  generally  to 
dress  themselves  or  to  look  like  what  thev  believe  themselves  to  be,  as 
they  did  of  old.     The  antipathy  to  individualism  which  affects  society 
in  every  direction  is  strong  in  asvlums  for  the  insane.      We  now  dis- 
courage  those  outward  manifestations  of  inssme  delusions  that  used  to 
;;ivc  a  lunatic  asvluin  its  most  strikint]^  character.     The  monarchs  crowned 
with  stmw,  the  ducliesses  in  gaudy  spangles,  the  field-marshals  with  gro- 
tesque military  uniforms,  that  could  l)e  seen  in  any  asylum  of  old,  yoo 
will  not  now  see  when  you  go  through  our  wanls.     If  tne  man  with  the 
millions  of  nionev,  who  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  aflBxes  the  top  of 
a  soda-water  bottle  to  the  front  of  his  cap  as  a  faint  symbol  of  his  posidODi 
it  is  at  once  unfastened.*    If  the  princess,  who  is  the  greatest  beauty  ia 
Europe,  bedecks  herself  too  conspicuously  with  bits  of  colored  glass  iiid 
in  consjiicuous  riblxnis,  they  are  quietly  removeil  at  night.     The  inaue 
man,  like  his  sane  brother,  in  most  cases  soon  adapts  himself  to  his  circaB" 
sUmces,  and  submits  to  rule  antl  public  opinion.     The  last  of  the  gretf 
characters  of  the  older  period  of  this  asylum,  D.  0.,  lived  on  into  die 
present  regime,  and  was  allowed  to  wear  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  but  I 
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have  allowed  no  successor  to  arise.  He  was  the  "  King  of  Kings,'*  and 
wore  a  most  elaborate  crown  of  many  colors,  each  part  of  which  had  a 
symbolic  meaning.  He  was  so  picturesque  a  character  about  the  place, 
and  was  so  striking  a  clinical  illustration  of  monomania  of  grandeur,  and 
withal  so  harmless  and  useful  in  the  garden,  that  I  never  ordered  him  to 
be  discrowned.  He  had  certain  visions  from  heaven  which  he  reduced 
to  concrete  forms  in  drawings  and  polished  stones,  and  his  relations  with 
Queen  Victoria  were  most  intimate.  One  '* cloud  of  the  Lord"  which 
be  once  saw  on  the  top  of  St.  John*s  Church,  had  taken  most  vivid  hold 
on  bis  imagination,  for  he  cut  likenesses  of  it  on  the  bark  of  almost  eveir 
tree  in  the  asylum  grounds,  where  they  will  remain  for  perhaps  hundreds 
of  years.  The  tendency  to  symbolism  and  morbid  outward  decoration  is 
much  stronger  in  the  Celtic  races  than  in  the  Teutonic,  and  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  sex.  In  the  Highland  asylums  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  patients  abandon  their  conceits  in  dress.  Such  changes  have 
their  drawbacks,  for  no  Dean  Ramsay  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  compile 
for  us  such  delightful  stories  of  our  fools,  and  our  writers  and  artists  will 
havei  to  look  out  for  less  striking  environments  for  their  madmen  than 
fool's  caps  and  gewgaws,  or  chains  and  filth. 

Hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  very  common  in  this  whole  class,  and 
also  delusions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons  around  them.  I  have  a 
Mntleman  patient  who,  whenever  he  goes  into  Edinburgh,  meets  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French,  or  the  late  Prince  Consort.  So  marked  is  this 
tendency  in  some  cases  that  it  might  Ije  called  a  special  form  of  mono- 
mania, that  namely  of  mistaken  identity.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
letter  of  D.  0.  A. : 

*•  My  dear  Mamma, — I  have  been  lon^  in  answering  your  lust  kind  letter,  but 
the  real  reason  is  that  I  have  been  always  so  seance  of  news  to  «rive  you  that  I  could 
never  make  up  my  mind  to  sit  down  and  writv ;  indeed,  1  cannot  say  that  I  have 
anything  to  say  at  present.  I  was  out  on  Saturday  seeing  Signor  Bosco's  magical 
entertainment  in  the  Masonic  Hall.  I  think  I  will  just  tell  you  all  mv  ideiii*  about 
the  people  here,  as  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  fancies  of  my  own.  Old  Captain  G., 
Bargeon  of  Uncle  T.'s  dragoon  regiment,  is  here ;  he  calls  himself  Dr.  S.,  but  I  don't 
mind  that. 

"Sir  J.  H.  is  here  too,  calling  himself  J.  8.  *  With  frisking  aire  Miss  pussy  tries 
the  power  of  she's  gooseberry^  eyes  to  win  the  heart  of  every  swain.'  lie  is  attendant 
on  a  Mr.  Y.,  whom  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  now  is  a  brother  of  the  openitic  singer 
that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  shot  in  the  theatre  in  Vienna.  I  am  jwsitive  that  1  saw- 
Sir  A.  in  the  Meadows  without  his  case  of  false  teeth.  Empen)r  Yea  of  China  is  here 
too,  calls  himself  Mr.  B. ;  he  is  kept  by  a  son  of  Lord  C.  Peter  1).  is  head  gardener 
here ;  he,  his  wife  and  family  live  at  the  lodge  at  the  gate  on  the  n)ad  out  to  Comiston. 
S.  D.  is  here  on  the  ground  flat;  1  think,  when  I  recollect  right,  you  put  that  idea 
into  my  head  out  at  P.  He  is  attended  by  Malcolm,  a  son  of  Abniham  Lincoln's. 
He  writes  squibs  in  the  papere  about  the  '  Solo '  royal  family.  He  gets  the  papers 
printed  over  at  the  asylum  press  for  my  use,  but  I  never  read  them.  Maggie  F.'s 
brother  is  also  one  of  the  attendants  here.  Bell,  the  ])rother  of  the  Private  Bell  of  the 
Stb  D.  G.,  is  here  acting  as  general  scogey.  He  is  the  man  that  J.  bought  Wasp 
from.  The  matron  of  the  East  House  here  is  a  sister  of  my  attendant's ;  they  an* 
[)oth  children  of  Lord  C,  and  their  mother  is  the  cook  to  the  East  House.  Abraham 
Lincoln '.«  wife  is  here,  kept  by  Miss  D.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Miss  lleynolds,  Gregory, 
Kag  Wallace  and  old  Armstrong  son  is  head  attendant  of  the  male  wing.  East 
House. 

•*  Kind  love  to  you  all,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  cdie, 

**  Your  most  affec.  sjm,    "  *'  D.  A.  O." 

••Am  I  in  a  trance  again  when  I  say  that  you  really  cooked  and  oat  the  mc-at  which 
came  off  my  head?" 
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But  to  return  to  D.  N.,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  case  of  mono- 
mania of  gmndeur,  liis  mind  is  not  only  afTccteil  by  the  delusion  that  he 
is  king,  but  it  is  ufTectetl  by  an  unreal  tendency  to  elevation  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  is  also  now  somewhat  enfeebled,  as  is  commonly  the  ease 
after  many  years  in  such  cases.  He  often  writes  me  long  rambling 
letters,  proposing  various  impractical  modes  of  managing  the  asylum,  ana 
he  is  the  greatest  fault-finder  in  it.  Then  affectively  he  is  different  from 
a  ssine  man,  showing  small  love  for  his  wife  or  children,  and  he  takes 
morbid  dislikes  to  people  without  real  cause.  He  once  went  down  to 
Leith  to  see  his  family,  and  went  to  all  the  houses  of  a  certain  street 
which  he  imagincnl  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  due  notice 
to  quit  at  the  next  term.  He  is,  of  course,  very  inconsistent  to  work  as 
a  blacksmith,  he  being  a  king;  but  the  conduct  of  by  far  the  majority  cf 
the  insane  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their  beliefs  ;  and  then  if  he  did  not 
work,  he  would  get  no  tobacco  or  beer  to  lunch,  arguments  that  even 
royalty  can  appreciate.  Sometimes  the  kings  and  cases  of  monomania 
of  grandeur  will  not  occupy  themselves  in  common  occupations.  I  hire 
a  "  prophet  of  the  Lord,**  D.  0.  B.,  a  joiner,  who  by  no  means  at  oar 
disposal  can  be  got  to  work  at  his  trade.  lie  says  that  the  Lord  has 
sent  him  a  new  work,  and  he  must  follow  it.  Ue  sees  visions  from  God 
all  the  time,  which  he  puts  down  on  paper,  green  and  blue  angels,  sapphire 
prophets,  etc.  Ue  will  go  to  no  amusements,  or  to  church.  I  have 
another  man,  D.  O.  C,  with  almost  precisely  the  same  delusion — rii., 
that  he  is  a  ^'  roan  of  God  ** — who  is  a  capital  worker  in  the  gardoi,  and 
enjoys  a  dance  or  a  concert  immensely.  The  mental  disease  in  D.  N. 
was  first  seen  tliirty-four  years  ago  in  an  attack  of  melancholia  fnm 
which  he  recovered  in  four  weeks,  and  the  present  attack  began  twoity- 
nine  years  ago,  also  with  an  attack  of  mehmcholia,  which,  as  it  passed 
away,  left  him  in  his  present  condition.  Tliere  is  a  strong  heredity  t» 
insanity  in  his  family,  his  brother  having  been  a  melancholic  and  cooh 
mittcd  suicide,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  I).  0.  I).,  has  been  a  patient  hew 
since  she  was  twenty-two,  being  now  a  case  also  of  monomania  of  grandeur, 
and  believing  hci*self  to  be  a  princess ;  and  her  insjinity  began  with  mdu- 
cholia.  She  is  like  her  father,  but  was  begotten  when  he  was  sane,  when 
therefore  his  disease  was  with  him  a  mere  potentiality.  But  this  is  oftai 
seen.  Tliat  law  of  neurotic  heredity  through  which  in  each  successive 
generation  the  neurosis  appeal's  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  preceding 
one  was  exemplifit^l  in  this  case,  for  the  father  was  thirty-three  when  he 
first  became  insane,  the  brother,  who  committed  suicide,  thirty-two,  while 
the  daughter  was  only  twenty-two.  The  tendency  towards  early  dCTientii 
tliat  is  usually  seen  in  such  strongly  hereditary  cases  if  they  do  not  ^^ 
cover,  is  shown  liere,  for  along  with  her  delusional  condition  she  is  alio 
much  more  mentally  enfeebled  than  her  fatlier,  not  being  able  to  empkj 
herself,  not  taking  interest  in  anything,  and  having  no  mental  vigor  tf 
spontaneity. 

In  addition  to  the  casi^s  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  able  to  pres^it  toyW 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  that  have  ever  lived.     Herei 
Jesus  Christ,  and  here  are  the  Prophet  Elias,  the  Emperor  of  the  Uii 
verse,  the  Universal  Empress,  Empress  of  Turkey,  the  only  daughter  aC. 
God  Almighty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  four  kings  of  England,  one  king 
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>ootland,  the  Duke  of  Kilmarnock,  the  inventor  of  perpetual  motion,  a 
lan  who  has  discovered  the  ''  new  elixir  of  life  *'  that  can  cure  delusions, 
welve  persons  to  whom  this  establishment  and  all  that  it  contains  belongs, 

lady  who  daily  and  nightly  has  delightful  conversations  with  the  Prince 
f  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  a  man  who  is  to  renovate 
omanity,  and  cure  all  our  existing  ills  by  means  of  a  scheme  he  has  in 
is  head.  The  gentleman  who  has  discovered  the  "  new  elixir  of  life  ** 
rrote  out  an  advertisement  setting  forth  its  infallible  virtues  that  would 
ave  done  credit  to  the  most  successful  patent  medicine  proprietor.  He 
sed  to  make  it  up  in  the  asylum,  and  wanted  much  to  try  it  on  the 
atients,  but  none  of  them  believed  in  him  or  would  take  his  nostrum. 
iat  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  for  a  walk  into  town  occasionally,  being  a 
armless  man,  and  I  found  that  he  useil  to  take  a  few  of  his  bottles  with 
im,  and  sometimes  sold  them  at  five  shillings  apiece — this  monomaniac 
—to  sane  citizens  of  Edinburgh  ! 

Those  are  all  calm  and  harmless  people,  some  of  them  bearing  them- 
elves  in  their  deportment  and  manner  us  become  such  distinguished 
ersonages,  though  a  few  do  not  exhibit  any  outward  or  muscular  indica- 
ions  of  their  greatness,  all  in  some  way  inconsistent,  and  absolutely  un- 
loved by  the  most  conclusive  argument  or  evidence  that  their  ideas  are 
rrong  and  unfounded.  They  all  looked  on  me  as  the  fool  to  be  pitied  or 
ontemned,  who  could  not  see  their  greatness.  They  were  all  in  good 
odily  health,  and  all  looked  as  if  they  would  live  as  long  as  any  of  us. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  this  form  of  mental  aberration,  we  see  that 
Q  this  imaginary  grandeur  and  power  has  a  physiological  foundation  in 
lie  brain-working  of  every  man.  The  wildest  of  these  beliefs  are  not 
alf  as  extravagant  as  the  day-dreams,  imaginations,  fancies,  castles  built 
I  air,  and  longings  of  nearly  every  man  and  woman.  And  in  comparison 
>  the  imaginings  or  even  the  beliefs  of  a  child,  they  are  tame.  Compared 
'ith  the  dreams  of  most  men,  they  are  very  reiisonable  indwd.  It  is  very 
isy  to  conceive  how  the  brain  of  a  man  with  a  heredity  to  insanity,  of 
nstable  constitution,  of  a  proud  imaginative  disjjosition,  would,  when  it 
ecame  disordered  in  working  from  any  cause,  readily  play  its  owner  the 
'ick  of  making  him  believe  his  day-dreams  and  longings  to  be  nnilities. 
hooe  impair  the  judging  power  that  enables  us  to  compare  and  estimate 
LCts,  and  we  should  all  be  kings  or  very  great  men  at  once. 

Sometimes  the  monomania  of  grandeur  is  combined  with  that  of  sus- 
icion  and  persecution. 

Monomania  of  Unseen  A(Jengv. — Another  marked  type  of  delu- 
onal  insanity  is  that  of  unseen  agency.  Such  patients  believe  that 
ley  are  electrified,  that  they  are  mesmerized,  tliat  noxious  gases  are 
town  into  their  be<lrooms,  that  people  speak  to  them  and  call  them  bad 
ames  through  walls  by  telephones  and  out  of  the  ground,  that  spirits 
nd  devils  haunt  them,  that  persons  come  to  them  at  night  and  break 
heir  bones  or  ravish  them,  that  persons  read  their  thoughts,  or  have 
^wer  over  them  to  act  on  their  thoughts.  Most  of  those  delusions  im- 
^y  a  sense  of  ill-being  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  or  pain  or  discom- 
lurt,  the  origin  of  which  the  patients  misinterpret.     I  had  a  woman  who 

far  long  believed  the  devil  was  inside  her.     At  the  point  where  she  said 

te  was,  1  diBcorer^  a  cancerous  tumor,  of  which  she  died  in  a  few 
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monthB.  Tliis  was  merely  assigning  an  insane  and  impossible  canse  for 
a  real  pain  which  she  felt.  Such  cases  are  common.  One  of  the  most 
typical  examples  of  delusions  of  being  affected  by  electricity — and  this 
and  mesmerism  are  the  two  most  common  of  all  unseen  agencies  of  which 
the  insane  complain — was  that  of  a  woman,  D.  0.  E.,  who,  at  Bixty-four. 
liccame  iK^ssesscd  with  the  delusion  that  people  were  electrifying  her  at 
night.  This  idea  came  on  gradually,  with  a  little  depression  at  first, 
until  it  made  her  life  an  evident  burden  to  her,  unfitted  her  for  all  woii, 
and  she  accused  her  neighbors  of  "  working  the  electricity  "  on  her  when 
she  was  sent  to  the  asylum.  AVe  found  she  had  had  heart  disease,  ac- 
companied evidently  by  angina.  The  pain  of  this  she  attributed  to  people 
electrifying  her.  This  continued,  and  got  worse,  till  her  death  from  the 
heart  disease.  In  her  dying  moments  she  accused  us  of  causing  all  her 
pain  by  the  electricity,  and  affirmed  that  this  was  killing  her.  I  have  a 
case  now  with  ^'a  big  serpent  inside,**  in  which  the  delusion  originates  in 
angina.  It  is  more  common  to  have  delusions,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
trace  out  such  obvious  causes  as  those  two  cases.  All  constitutional  affec- 
tions, such  as  cancer,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  alcoholism,  and  especially 
syphilis,  which  cause  brain  anaemia,  and  local  disturbances  and  pains, 
may,  in  a  person  whose  brain  is  pre<lisposed  to  mental  disturbance,  cause 
delusions  of  unsi*en  agency.  Dr.  Hugh  G.  Stewart  long  ago  described 
certain  syphilitic  cases  who  imagined  that  noxious  gases  were  blown  into 
their  nK>ms  at  night,  or  driven  into  their  nostrils.  To  prevent  this  they 
stoppinl  the  keyholes  of  their  doors  at  night,  plugged  their  nostrils  and 
ears,  wrappe<I  their  heads  up.  I  have  met  with  many  such  patients.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  general  sense  of  organic  discomfort  in  such  men, 
which  is  misinter])retiHl  into  those  delusions.  Frequently  the  chronic 
irritation  of  the  drunkard's  stomach  is  attributeil  by  him  to  living  ani- 
mals inside,  or  to  ])oison.  I  once  had  a  patient,  D.  P.,  who  had  been  a 
great  drunkard,  and  had  had  many  attacks  of  acute  alcoholism,  who  said 
he  had  mice  insi(h*  him,  gnawing  and  running  about.  He  was  gradualij 
cuhmI  or  r  wo  verted  in  about  two  years,  under  a  teetotal  regimen,  bismoth, 
ejisily  digested  food,  and  fresh  air.  I  give  here  the  letter  of  a  syphilitic 
case,  D.  Q. : 

'•  Fnr<M*d  iln'ainincf,  forccnl  voinitinir  fn»m  the  stomach,  fomed  glut  Tomiting  fhfli 
tb<'  thniiit,  i'dld  >hiv<'rii)L:  Iiy  tlu'  fnn'rd  thinkini;,  swcuting  done  in  the  same  wit, 
imin^*  III  tlx'  ^toiiiiu-h  any  wav  they  think.  1  think  it  is  time  that  this  way  of  pun- 
i>ijinir  >hnuld  ln'  ht<>].}M>d,  and  1ft  ino  know  if  then?  is  anything  going  to  he  d«^neft* 
my  l»fnctit :  and  I  want  to  >oi>  ah^ut  had  U!«ago.  I  think  it  whs  time  it  was  $tu|^)ed. 
1  would  thank  ytui  in  h-t  me  know  the  real  truth. — I  am,  &c." 

This  man  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  .on  admission  all  the  appearance 
of  the  sviihilitic  cachexia.  He  used  to  talk  constantly  about  his  ddi- 
sions,  and  he  rather  dangerous,  but  now,  after  five  years,  he  never  nwn* 
tions  them  exccjit  he  is  spoken  to  about  them,  and  in  fact  scarcely  speab 
at  all.  His  bodily  health  is  much  improveil,  and  he  works  in  the  wdA 
every  day.  The  following  letter  was  written  to  me  by  a  man,  D.  Bn 
who  was  very  dangerous  indeed  from  his  delusions,  often  threatening tt 
kill  me.  and,  he  afterwards  said,  often  seriously  deliberating  whether  ke 
would  do  so  or  not : 
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'*Ut  April,  18«8. 

•«  Mr.  Cloustok, — I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  these  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  quite  well  in  health,  but  you  have  punished  nie  sore,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  for.  A  week  or  two  after  I  came  here  you  let  nie  alone,  and 
then  you  started  and  did  wrong  with  me,  and  all  your  attendants  hud  some  stuff  to 

stifle  me  with.     I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  affair,  and  John very  nearly  choked 

me.     Some,  too,  at  the  table,  for  I  think  you  have  them  put  on  to  do  so,  and  in  the 

bedroom  there  is  Adam ,  for  I  have  catched  him,  and  told  him  about  it.     On  the 

18th  of  February  you  crushed  my  breast,  and  on  the  20th  you  crushed  my  left  side  in. 
I  thought  you  had  done  for  me,  and  on  the  21st  February  you  crushed  the  right  side 
in.  And  the  curious  conirersations  you  have  been  making  with  me  at  nights.  It's  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace.  You  ought  not  to  try  to  kill  me  altogether.  1  have  stood 
had  treatment  that  would  have  killed  ten  men,  and  you  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  for 
I  have  done  no  wrong,  &c." 

This  man  seemed  in  perfect  bodily  health,  and  I  could  not  discover 
any  peripheral  causes  for  the  painful  sensations  he  probably  had,  and 
which  he  so  misinterpreted.  But  in  every  case  I  advise  you  to  examine 
careftilly  into  the  condition  and  working  of  the  great  organs  and  func- 
tions, and  the  history  of  the  patient,  to  find  out  whether  there  has  been 
syphilis  or  rheumatism,  or  other  constitutional  disorder.  Such  delusions 
of  unseen  agency  are  often  associated  with  hallucinations  of  heiiring. 
Patients  fancy  that  people  whisper  through  floors,  and  down  chimneys. 
One  patient  I  had  was  tormented  by  people  speaking  down  the  chimney, 
another  was  constantly  annoyed  by  people  talking  to  him  through  tele- 

E hones,  and  a  man  who  had  been  a  heavy  drinker,  and  had  acute  alco- 
olism  several  times,  said  he  was  constantly  subjected  to  a  process  which 
he  called  "ric-me-tic."  That  persons  read  their  thought**  and  influence 
their  thoughts  are  very  current  delusions.  Patients  almost  always  com- 
plain most  of  unseen  agencies  at  night,  just  as  they  have  hallucinations 
mast  at  nights,  when  there  are  no  conflicting  real  impressions  on  the 
senses.  It  is  very  common  for  women  to  have  the  delusion  that  they  are 
made  insensible,  and  ravished  at  nights.  One  can,  of  course,  more 
readily  understand  the  explanation  of  such  delusions  than  of  others. 

I  am  told  it  is  very  common,  indeed,  for  criminals  undergoing  solitary 
confinement  in  penal  servitude  to  have  delusions  that  they  are  worked  on 
by  electric  batteries.     Their  weak  degenerate  brains,  natural  susj)icions, 
ignorance,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  electric  battery  to  detect  impos- 
ture among  them,  seem  to  account  for  this.     I  once  had  su(?h  a  man  s(»nt 
firom  Broadmoor  Criminal  Asylum  to  the  Carlisle  Asylum  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence,  a  strong  bad-looking,  dangerous  fellow,  whom  we 
regarded  as  the  worst  man  in  the  place.    After  a  few  months  he  escaped, 
and  after  being  in  hiding  among  his  friends  for  a  short  time,  began  to 
work,  and  has  remained  an  industrious,  self-supporting  member  of  society 
ever  since,  and  that  after  having  be(?n  for  years  regarde*!  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous criminal  lunatic.     No  doubt,  having  fii*st  to  se(;urc  his  safety  from 
recapture  and  then  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  being  away  from  those 
whom   he  would  consider  his  natural  enemies,  his  mind  would  ])e  dis- 
tracted from  his  delusion,  and  it  would  cease  to  have  its  fomier  power 
oyer  him  to  influence  his  conduct. 

In  some  few  cases  delusions  of  unseen  agency  are  pleasant  to  the  pa- 
tient, or  at  all  events  are  not  complained  of.  Some  of  the  sexual  cases 
ire  of  this  character.     Such  was  the  cjise  in  the  man  D.  S.,  who  wrote 
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mc  til  is  letter :     '*  Itecord  of  ^lirarle$, — The  Reverend came 

t<)  rice  me,  and  his  countenance  chunji^ed  to  that  of  inv  deceased  uncle 

.     My  K»iigth  while  in  beil  was  increasetl  to  about  seven  feet, 

and  then  made  normal.  When  in  bed  a  very  pretty  colored  landscape, 
incliidin;:  cottage  and  woman  at  her  wa^^hing-tub,  app)eare<l  on  the  wall. 
The  j)icturc*  could  nut  have  been  produce*!  by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 
P.  Smitii,  casting  a  wry  h»ok  at  me,  jumped  from  the  floor  to  a  height  of 
a  f<K)t.  then  pas.^e<l  through  a  fnimed  picture  without  injury  thereto,  and 
through  a  solid  fourteen-inch  stone  wall,  then  came  through  the  water- 
closet  ilfy(}T  to  meet  me.  While  peering  in  at  the  laundry  windows  i 
number  of  the  girls*  cIoth(*s  flew  off  them  while  at  their  washing-tubs,  and 
after  about  half  a  minute's  nakeilness  their  clothes  came  ba(4c  to  them, 
and  they  were  properly  fasterie<l  without  their  aid.  Near  Myreside  Col- 
tjige,  .Iamt»s  S.,  astride  a  thin  wire  fence,  was  seen  speeiling  along  for 
about  one  hun<lrtMl  yards,  the  wooden  ])osts  forming  no  impediment  to 
his  *wiremanship,'  &c." 

I  have  un<ler  my  care  at  present  a  gentleman,  D.  T.,  who  believes  he 
is  under  the  jK)wer  of  ****  an  automaton,"  which  controls  him,  makes  liim 
scream  out,  talk  nonsensi\  break  dishes,  etc.  lie  is  a  quiet  and  most 
courti*ous  gentleman,  who.  after  having  done  one  of  those  things,  will 
reply,  if  aske<l  why  he  behaviMl  so,  in  a  j»eculiarly  measured  calm  manner 
— ^*  The  automaton  made  me  do  it.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  anvthins  of  the 
sort.'*  He  will  say  sometimes,  still  more  calmly,  "  Will  you  write  to  the 
(M)mmissioners  to  remove  the  automaton  ?**  "I  beg  to  renew  mv  reqaest 
of  the  14th  of  July." 

Monomania  of  »Srsi»i('ioN. — The  thinl  great  class  of  delusional  cues 
are  tiiose  of  sus])icion  an<l  {H*rsiHMition.  This  kind  of  delusional  condition 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  last,  only  it  is  not  so  great  a  departure  from 
Houndness  of  mind,  but  for  convenience  sake  we  Si'])arate  them.  Patients 
who  labor  under  this  form  of  mental  disivise  do  not  attribute  their  annor- 
an(*es  to  unnatural,  unseen,  or  im]K»ssible  means,  but  to  the  malevolence 
of  real  j>ersons  who  plot  agjiinst  them,  have  evil  designs  on  them,  poison 
their  food,  annoy  them,  ])ersei*ute  them,  ])rove  unfaithful  to  their  marriage 
vows.  etc.  We  all  know  that  the  natural  development  of  suspicion  is  veiy 
various  in  <lifl*erent  pt^ojile.  Many  people  are  of  ji  suspicious  temperament 
from  the  beginning,  others  are  made  suspicious  by  real  experiences  in  life 
or  by  ill  health.  We  know  that  the  weak  are  always  suspicious  throagfa- 
out  the  \\hole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  with  human  brains. 
An  element  of  mori»id  su<pieion  exists  at  the  beginning  of  nearly  all 
eases  of  nielanrholia.  Nothing  is  more  iMjmmon  than  for  such  persons  to 
imagine  that  ju^oiile  are  looking  at  them,  watching  them,  and  following 
them  about.  1  look  on  this  as  mental  eviilence  of  an  ill-nourished  or 
an;vnne  I»rain.  Hut  in  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  I  am  to  speak  it  is 
a  ehnuuc  nianifeMatiou  of  a  disordered  bniin.  As  we  shall  see  when  I 
come  to  talk  of  phthisical  insanity.  morbi«l  suspicion  is  the  most  constant 
sign  (»f  the  brain  malnutrition  that  giH^s  with  a  combination  of  a  hereditj 
t«>  tuberculosis  and  to  insanity.  A  man.  i>.  T.  A.,  who  is  a  patient  of 
mine,  is  full  oi'  susjticions  about  everyone  near  him.  He  thinks  thit 
everyone  ab«uit  annoys  him  on  pur}H>se.  If  another  patient  coughs,  itil 
to  annoy  him:  if  one  spits,  it  is  to  insult  him;  if  one  sings,  the  worJi 
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refer  to  him.  His  career  is  instructive.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  lived 
hard,  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  and  when  the  exaltation  and  excite- 
ment passed  off,  he  was  left  in  his  present  condition,  and  has  remained 
80  for  twenty-one  years.  For  the  first  thirteen  years  he  was  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  man,  and  it  was  feared  to  put  any  sort  of  tool  or  instrument 
into  his  hand,  for  he  was  the  hero  of  many  fights — in  fact,  fought  or 
wanted  to  fight  some  one  every  day.  But  as  he  was  a  tinsmith  originally, 
and  I  found  him  one  day  in  a  better  humor  than  usual,  I  sent  him  to  the 
tinsmith  shop  of  the  asylum,  not  without  fears  that  he  might  murder 
some  one-  He  had  just  before  written  this  letter :  "  I  write  to  you  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  much  abused  here  by  villains.  I  will  be  clear 
of  the  band  of  villains  they  have  upon  me.  Be  so  good  as  come  before 
they  kill  me.  I  am  not  able  to  stand  death  here.  They  have  poisoned 
me  many  a  time.  I  will  not  stand  the  bloody  abuse  that  they  are  giving 
me.  A  fellow  they  call  Hamilton  [a  fellow-patient  who  talked  to  himself  J 
is  abusing  me  most  awfully,"  etc.  With  much  tobacco  and  a  little  beer, 
of  which  he  was  very  found,  and  many  promisees  that  all  the  "  villany  " 
would  be  ended  if  he  would  work  well  and  not  fight,  we  set  him  to  work. 
He  took  to  it  at  once,  worked  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it,  hammered 
away  at  tin  and  copper  plates,  making  them  into  utensils,  and  evidently 
foand  much  satisfaction  in  the  outlet  that  unlimited  hammering  and  much 
noise  gave  him  for  his  muscular  energy  and  irritated  feelings.  He  clearly 
treated  the  tin  plates  as  if  they  were  the  ''  villains  "  that  had  been  annoying 
him.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  provide  him  work  enough,  he  got  through 
it  so  quickly.  From  that  day  to  this,  now  eight  years,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  our  community.  If  he  has  a  fight,  it  is 
osaally  on  Sunday.  He  still  has  the  delusions  of  suspicion,  but  they  are 
Dot  all-powerful  in  his  mind  as  they  were,  and  his  countenance  is  less 
Bxpressive  of  fierce  passion.  He  has  got  to  believe  now  he  has  some 
friends,  and  that  mollifies  him. 

Patients  in  this  condition  of  morbid  suspicion  attach  delusional  impor- 
tance to  simple  acts,  e.  f/.,  a  man  who  got  some  porter  for  his  health  wrote 
me  the  following  letter :  "  Sir,  I  find  by  the  report  printed  in  the  papers 
that  you  date  your  appointment  as  physician-superintendent  here  on  the 
Srst  day  of  Aug.  1873.  Who  then  justified  my  porter  test?"  He  im- 
igined  that  I  was  testing  his  mental  state  by  the  porter.  I  had  a  clergy- 
nan  once,  D.  T.  B.,  under  my  care,  who  fancied  that  a  conspiracy  had 
>een  got  up  against  him  to  put  him  out  of  every  curacy  he  had  held, 
Lod  to  prevent  him  getting  a  living,  that  the  bishop  had  been  concerned 
n  this,  and  of  course  magistrates  an<l  authorities  had  refuse<l  him  redress. 
3ere  is  part  of  a  letter  of  his :  "  My  dear  Dr.  Clouston,  I  have  oftener 
ban  once  heard  of  your  welfare,  which  I  hope  will  go  'on  prosperously 
o  long  as  you  are  the  true  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  though  no  further, 
s  I  told  you.  My  state  of  outrage  and  wrong  you  know  well  or  better 
dan  I  do,  for  aU  to  me  is  a  complete  mystery  beyond  what  I  do  really 
now  and  have  been  compelled  to  feeh  In  placen  of  this  kind  there  is 
}  niuch  *  pantomime,*  so  I  pay  no  attention  to  such  nonsense.  I  have 
ioeived  no  redress  or  improvement  whatever ! !  What  part  you  have 
Jcen  in  the  'vrrong  I  am  suffering  gou  know.  There  are  and  have  been 
»veral  nice  y^^cieB^  oi^e  of  which  will  suit  me,  though  any  part  of 
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England,  so  as  to  be  far  off  the  atmosphere  of  asj/lumSj  will  suit  me.  I 
am  in  constant  expectation  of  ''freedom^'  ^  compensatiany*  and  a  *'henefiet^ 
of  my  o\^'n.  I  have  merit  and  purity  enough  for  a  bishop" — and  so  on 
for  many  pages  of  complaint  and  morbid  suspicion.  By  the  wirr,  yoa 
will  notice  that  he  underlines  much  of  his  letter.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Christison  once  said  to  me  that  he  could  usually  tell  a  man  who  labored 
under  insane  delusions  by  the  way  he  unnecessarily  underlined  his  lettera, 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation. 

The  most  painful  of  all  the  cases  of  delusions  of  suspicion  are  those 
where  a  husband  becomes  insanely  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  sospicious  of 
her  fidelity  without  reason.  After  the  full  development  of  such  a  case, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  suspicions  are  insane,  by  the  exaggerated  way 
they  are  put,  and  by  the  utter  want  of  evidence ;  but  at  the  b^inning 
they  are  most  difficult  and  unpleasant.  I  have  now  a  lady  in  the  asylum, 
D.  T.  C,  quiet  in  manner,  ladylike,  and  almost  rational,  who  showed  her 
insanity  first  by  going  to  her  clergyman  and  making  a  confidential  report 
to  him  that  her  husband  had  given  her  syphilis,  and  he  was  accordindy 
at  once  summoned  for  ecclesiastical  censure  by  the  kirk-session  of  ms 
church.  Being  a  sensitive,  nervous  man,  this  had  an  extraordinaiy 
effect  on  him.  From  being  fond  of  his  wife,  he  suddenly  oonoeived  a 
hatred  of  her,  believing  that  it  was  a  deliberate  plot  to  ruin  him.  Thoagb 
other  symptoms  of  insanity  developed  themselves  in  her,  he  never  to  Us 
dying  ()ay  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  syphilis  delusion  was  any 
symptom  of  insanity  on  her  part,  but  looked  on  it  as  simply  wickedne& 
In  her  case  the  nature  of  her  delusion  seemed  to  be  determined  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  a  chronic  uterine  tumor,  the  uneasy  sensations  connected 
with  which  seemed  to  have  suggested  it.  You  should  always  look  fcr 
bodily  causes  of  delusions.  I  was  once  sent  for  in  great  naste,  as  a 
geentleman,  D.  T.  D.,  was  said  to  be  killing  his  wife.  I  found  a  most 
respectable  man,  of  first-rate  business  capacity,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortune,  and  was  still  doing  business,  and  who  was  reputed  by  the  woiM 
at  large  to  be  perfectly  sane,  making  the  most  outrageous  allegatiooi 
about  his  wife,  and  saying  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  I  soon  found 
that  those  accusations  were  of  necessity  insane  delusions.  He  had  seei 
her  wink  to  scavengers  as  she  passed  them.  He  had  met  her  just  parted 
from  a  laboring  man,  with  whom  she  had  had  connection  under  a  wall,  eCa 
I  have  now  in  the  a.sylum  two  quiet,  rational-loooking  men,  whose  chief 
delusion  is  that  their  wives,  both  women  of  undoubted  good  eharacttr, 
have  been  unfaithful  to  them.  Keep  them  off  that  and  they  are  rationtL 
On  that  subject  they  are  utterly  delusional  and  insane.  They,  like  nwrt 
such  cases,  are  incurable. 

As  an  example  of  a  perverted  sensation  or  a  local  pain  causing  » 
delusion,  I  have  now  a  gentleman,  I).  T.  E.,  with  disease  of  the  rectw 
who  maintains  that  people  come  At  night  and  commit  sodomy. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  women  of  middle-life  with  tne  oombiiicd 
delusions  that  certain  men  want  to  marry  them,  but  that  other  people att 
preventing  this.  Clergymen  are  the  most  frequent  objects  of  this  iiifl>^ 
undesirable  fancy.  I  have  met  with  at  least  a  dozen  cases  in  all  ranbtf 
life  of  this  kind.  The  subjects  of  it  are  usually  not  marriag<eibb 
or  attractive-looking  persons.     I  shall  show  you  a  one-l^ged  dresemate 
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of  forty,  D.  T.  F.,  with  certainly  no  personal  charms,  who  went  to  her 

clergyman  and  asked  him  to  "proclaim"  her  and  Mr. in  church. 

On  inquiry,  he  found  the  gentleman  to  be  proclaimed  had  never  spoken 
to  her.  He  sat  opposite  to  her  in  church,  and  she  said  he  looked  at  her 
in  such  a  significant  way  that  she  knew  he  wanted  their  banns  proclaimed. 
D.  T.  F.  said  it  was  all  owing  to  a  scheming  neighbor  that  she  was  not 
married  to  Mr. . 

A  morbid  feeling  of  fear  is  often  associated  with  that  of  suspicion, 
especially  in  the  cases  that  have  arisen  out  of  melancholia.  I  have 
a  patient  who  is  afraid  if  I  take  out  my  handkerchief,  that  it  means 
something  evil  towards  herself,  who  is  constantly  saying  "Now,  doctor,  I 
know  you  are  going  to  do  something  to  me,  what  is  it  to  be  ?  *' 

It  is  common  for  patients  with  monamania  of  suspicion  to  conceal  their 
delusions,  except  to  intimate  friends  or  near  relations,  for  a  long  time, 
even  for  years,  and  when  asked  about  them  to  deny  that  they  believe 
them.  AY e  had  a  gentleman  in  Morningside  (D.  T.  G.)  once,  who  was 
full  of  morbid  suspicions,  believing  that  some  of  the  people  about  him 
were  other  persons  altogether,  and  that  he  was  at  times  in  danger  of  his 
life  from  poison.  Yet  for  many  years  he  never  told  these  things  to  any 
person  but  one  fellow-patient.  Unlike  the  majority  of  such  cases,  he 
was  to  most  persons  a  pleasant  man  ;  his  social  instincts  were  strong,  he 
was  fairly  happy,  going  all  about  the  country  on  fishing  excursions,  and 
enjoying  a  joke  and  good  story  immensely.  Before  his  death,  when  his 
brain  disease  had  advanced,  he  was  not  so  reticent  about  his  delusions.  I 
have  now  two  patients,  D.  T.  H.  and  D.  T.  I.,  who  on  their  first  admis- 
sions I  had  to  dischai]ge,  because  they  denied  their  delusions  so  strenu- 
ously. In  fact,  D.  T.  H.  was  twice  discharged  for  that  reason.  Yet 
they  both  hibored  under  most  insane  suspicions,  that  the  p(K)f)le  in  their 
houses  and  the  streets  annoyed  them,  and  wanted  to  kill  them.  When- 
ever D.  T.  H.  got  a  glass  of  whiskey,  these  delusions  at  once  came  out. 
On  one  occasion  the  second  medical  certificate  for  his  admission  could  not 
be  got,  and  he  was  tried  before  the  Sheriff  for  threatening  language.  I 
had  to  say  that  I  believed  him  to  be  insane,  but  that  I  had  no  proofs  of  it 
from  himself.  That  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
asylum.  I  have  another  patient  who  has  been  four  times  in  an  asylum, 
and  while  there,  has  never  uttered  one  insane  suspicion,  though  full  of 
these  about  his  wife,  and  really  most  dangerous  to  her. 

There  are  cases  of  monomania  not  to  be  classified  under  those  three 
headings.  I  have,  for  instance,  a  man  in  the  Jisylum,  D.  T.  K.,  who  for 
ten  years  has  never  spoken  a  word,  but  who  I  may  say  in  all  other 
respects  behaves  sanely,  showing  no  symptoms  of  morbid  pride  or 
suspicion.  He  is  about  the  best  joiner  we  have.  We  know  he  has 
a  delusion  which  prevents  him  speaking,  but  what  it  is  we  can't  find  out. 
If  he  wants  instructions  about  his  work,  he  writes,  but  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  write  why  he  won't  speak.  There  are  certain  patients,  too, 
who  simply  express  delusions  as  to  the  identity  of  those  about  them, 
without  any  suspicious,  fearful,  or  persecuted  feeling.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  great  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  those  who  labor  under  delusional 
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Proportion  of  Cases  of  Monomania. — At  the  close  of  the  year 

m 

1881,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  patients  of  all  classes  in 
the  Koyal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  and  of  these  eighty-seven  were  cases  of 
delusional  insanity,  viz.:  thirty-five  of  grandeur,  fourteen  of  unseen 
agency,  and  thirty-eight  of  suspicion.  Of  the  eighty-seven,  forty-eight 
were  men  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  male  patients,  so  that 
the  pro|K)rtion  in  the  two  sexes  did  not  differ  much.  1  here  were  more 
cases  of  monomania  of  pride  and  grandeur  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men,  twenty  to  fifteen ;  while  of  suspicion  there  were  twenty-five 
among  the  men  to  only  thirteen  among  the  women.     I  found  one  marked 

Ehenomenon  in  the  natural  history  of  delusional  insanity.  Out  of  one 
undrl^d  and  twenty  patients  of  the  higher  classes  socially,  all  with  edn* 
cateil  bniins,  and  many  of  them  of  ohl  families,  there  were  twenty-three 
cases  of  monomania,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  while  among  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  pauper  patients  there  were  only  forty-four 
cases  of  this  variety  of  mental  disease,  or  only  one-twelfth  of  the  whole. 
The  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  private  patients  of  lower  social  class  were 
intermediate,  and  had  twenty  cases  of  monomania,  or  less  than  one-seventh. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  delusional  insanity  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
brains  of  the  highest  education. 

I)iA(SNOSis  OF  Monomania. — I  had  a  woman  sent  into  the  asylum 
lately  who  told  me  she  was  the  mother  of  God.  AVc  had  no  history  of 
the  case  at  all.  There  was  no  general  exaltation,  no  excitement,  and  no 
depression  apparent.  Was  not  that  a  case  of  delusional  insanity  ?  Not 
in  a  correct  use  of  the  term,  for  the  woman  gradually  passed  into  an 
attack  of  simple  mania,  ceasing  to  express  this  particular  delusion  after  a 
few  da  vs.  Tlierefore,  vou  must  always  take  into  account  the  fixedness  of 
the  delusion  or  the  delusional  state,  and  the  time  the  patient  has  sufTerra 
(ntm  it.  Many  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients  begin  by  expressing  a 
single  delusion,  or  exhibiting  a  single  <lelusional  state  as  the  commence- 
ment of  their  general  disease.  I  have  met  with  plenty  of  eases,  too, 
where  from  the  very  suhacutenc^ss  of  the  mania  or  the  melancholia,  the 
symptoms  of  genenil  exaltation  or  deprt»ssion  were  not  very  evident.^  and 
a  delusion  stood  out  as  apparently  the  disease,  and  yet  the  patient  soon 
recovered.  And  as  patients  are  nrovering  from  mania  and  melancholia^ 
they  often  exhibit  delusional  conditions  for  a  long  time  after  the  general 
exaltation  or  (le])ression  has  passe<l  off.  I  had  a  patient  who  had  ai 
attack  of  acute  mania  lasting  for  three  months,  and  after  that,  though 
quiet,  industrious,  and  rational  on  most  subjects,  he  believed  his  food  wn 
poisoned  for  twelve  UHmths.  He  then  gnulually  ceaswl  to  believe  his  food 
was  being  poisont^l,  but  he  believeil  that  it  had  been  poisoned  before  fijf 
twelve  months  lon<:er.  I  classify  such  a  case  as  one  of  acute  mania,  not 
of  monomania  of  suspicion.  By  the  way,  a  patient's  belief  in  the 
reality  of  his  foniier  delusions  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  A  roan  savs  **bo 
one  annoys  me  now,  but  I  was  subjecteil  to  persecution  at  home  and 
when  first  I  came  into  the  asylum."  I  should  not  keep  a  man  in  >i 
asylum,  or  count  him  a  monomaniac,  or  even  reckon  him  as  legaltf 
insane,  merely  because  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  former  delnsioii 
if  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  their  present  existence,  any  more  thai 
I  should  count  a  man  insane  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
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the  events  of  a  dream  bad  really  taken  place.  The  two  chief  things  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis  of  monomania  are :  1.  Not  to  call  any 
disease  by  that  name  that  has  not  existed  unaltered  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  2.  When  there  exists  along  with  the  delusional  condition  any 
general  brain  exaltation  or  excitement,  or  any  general  depression,  not  to 
call  it  by  that  name  till  those  have  passed  off. 

Origin  of  Monomania. — It  arises  in  at  least  four  different  ways  in 
different  cases.  1.  It  is  a  gradual  evolution  out  of  a  natural  disposition, 
a  proud  man  becoming  insanely  and  delusionally  proud,  a  naturally 
suspicious  man  passing  the  sane  borderland  with  his  suspicions.  From 
going  over  our  cases  I  find  about  one-fourth  of  them  arose  in  this  way. 
It  is  the  most  common  origin  of  the  disease.  There  is  usually  a 
hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  in  those  patients.  The  disposition 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  nervous  diathesis  out  of  which  the  mental 
disease  springs.  2.  It  remains  as  a  permanent  brain  result  and  damage, 
ftfter  attacks  of  mania  and  melancholia,  especially  the  former,  from  which 
the  patients  recover  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  This  is  the 
origin  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases.  3.  It  arises  from  alcoholic  and 
syphilitic  poisoning  of  the  brain  and  body,  from  traumatic  injuries  of  the 
brain,  or  sunstroke,  or  from  gross  lesions,  such  as  embolic  sufferings. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  its  origin  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases.  Such 
have  usually  the  delusional  insanity  of  suspicion  or  unseen  agency.  They 
are  the  most  dangerous  class  of  monomaniacs  on  the  whole.  4.  Most  of 
the  remainder,  comprising  over  one-third  of  the  cases,  seemed  to  me  to 
arise  either  out  of  perverted  organic  sensations  caused  by  constitutional 
diseases  characterized  by  lack  of  trophic  power  and  brain  anscmia,  notably 
tuberculosis,  or  out  of  perverted  sensations  from  local  diseases  misinter- 
preted by  the  brain,  as  in  the  woman  with  cancer  of  stomach.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  inonomania  of 
suspicion  die  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Any  man  with  an  anaemic,  ill- 
nourished  brain,  is  apt  to  be  morbidlv  suspicious. 

Legal  Importance  of  Insaxe  Delusions. — Delusions  are  often  of 
small  clinical  import,  but  are  always  of  the  highest  value  as  a  test  of  in- 
sanity from  the  lawyer's  point  of  view.  Therefore  I  advise  you  to  bring 
them  in  always,  if  they  exist,  in  signing  certificates  of  insanity,  in  medico- 
legal documents,  and  in  giving  evidence  before  courts  of  justice.  But 
you  must  remember  there  are  harmless  and  dan^rerous  delusions  ;  and  if 
a  delusion  is  obviously  harmless,  and  does  not  bulk  largely  in  the  patient's 
life  or  affect  his  conduct,  the  law  scareelv  recognizes  it  as  unsoundness  of 
mind  at  all.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  scientifically  between 
some  vain  or  proud  men,  who  dress  and  behave  in  an  absurd  manner,  but 
do  nothing  needing  interference  with  their  liberty,  and  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  the  son  of  George  the  Fourth,  claims  property  that  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  is  therefore  shut  up  in  an  asylum.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons  doing  their  work  in  the  world  well,  and  yet  they  labor 
under  monomania  of  pride  or  suspicion  in  a  mild  fonu.  The  now 
fiunous  caae  of  Mr.  Wyld,  who  held  an  important  Government  ofiice,  and 
did  his  work  well  all  his  life,  and  yet  had  labored  under  the  delusion  of 
^ndeur,  that  he  was  a  son  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  left  all  his  money 
to  tlie  town  of  Brighton,  because  that  monarch  had  been  fond  of  that 
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nr-derks  and  fellow-workmen.  Human  nature  is  not  tender  or  con- 
ate  towards  such  weaknesses.  I  have  certainly  seen  a  proud  dis- 
ion  become  a  monomania  of  pride  through  the  injudicious  pamperinos 
foolish  adulation  of  female  relations,  and  the  encouragement  of  sucn 
rson  in  occupations  and  schemes  beyond  his  capacity  or  means.  No 
t  temperate  habits  in  all  things  are  very  prophylactic  for  the  kind 
rains  1  am  now  describing.  I  think  I  have  seen  cheerful  family  life 
a  commencing  delusion  of  suspicion.  Association  with  their  fellow- 
is  good  for  all  persons  predisposed  in  this  way,  provided  they  can 
luitable  company  to  associate  with.  To  be  suitable,  it  needs  often  to 
pposite  and  complimental.  In  all  persons  predisposed  to  delusional 
lity,  the  social  instincts  are  apt  to  be  rudimentary,  and  need  develop- 
t.  There  is  no  class  of  the  insane  who,  on  the  whole,  show  their 
>id  tendencies  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  the  monomaniacs,  and, 
^fore,  some  of  them  can  be  prevented,  the  brain  being  still  plastic. 


LECTURE    VII. 

STATES  OP  MENTAL  ENFEEBLEMENT  {DEMENTIA,  AMENTIA, 
PSYCHOPARESIS,  CONGENITAL  IMBECILITY,  IDIOCY). 

We  use  the  term  ^^  mental  enfeeblement**  not  in  its  wide  and  popular 
sense,  meaning  any  mental  weakness  or  disease  whatever,  but  in  a  special 
and  scientific  sense.  It  may  be  defined  as  ''a  general  weakening  of  tlie 
mental  power,  comprising  usually  a  lack  of  reasoning  capacity,  a  diminih 
tion  of  feeling,  a  lessened  volitional  and  inhibitory  power,  a  fidlore  of 
memory,  and  a  want  of  attention,  interest,  and  curiosity  in  a  person  who 
had  those  mental  qualities  and  lost  them,  or  has  come  to  the  age  to  have 
them  and  they  have  not  been  developed."  There  are  two  great  physio- 
logical periods  of  mental  enfeeblement,  viz.,  in  childhood  and  old  age. 
Consider  the  condition  of  a  child  of  two  as  to  reasoning  power.  There 
are  many  words  indicating  a  lack  of  mental  power  that  have  two  mean- 
ings, a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  one,  according  as  they  are  used  in  refe^ 
ence  to  a  child  whose  mindlessness  is  physiological,  or  to  a  man  in  whom 
it  would  be  morbid.  What  more  charming  than  "  prattle,"  "  artlessness," 
'^  childishness,"  ''  innocence,"  as  applied  to  a  child  ?  But,  said  of  a  man, 
they  mean  "chatter,"  "silliness,"  "want  of  sense,"  or  ^^ unwisdom." 
If  the  brain  development  is  arrested  before  birth  or  in  childhood,  we  have 
con<;enital  imbecility  and  idiocy — Amentia.  Dotage  must  be  reckoned 
as  natunil  at  the  end  of  life.  It  is  not  actually  the  same  as  senile  de- 
mentia, but  there  is  no  scientific  difference.  Mental  enfeeblement,  bodi 
in  judgment,  feeling,  memory,  and  volition,  fre<|uently  occurs  in  and  after 
bodily  diseases,  especially  after  fevers.  It  also  always  occurs  in  the  pro- 
cess of  starvation  to  death.  It  frefjuently  is  seen  after  the  exhaostioa 
of  long  journeys,  great  exertions,  severe  campaigns,  and  great  mentdl 
tension,  strains,  or  efforts,  such  as  business  crises,  sieges,  etc.  It  also 
occurs  after  sudden  or  grwit  emotional  shocks,  such  as  loss  of  children. 
Now,  in  all  these  cases  the  actual  psychological  condition  may  be  the 
very  same  Jis  in  patient^s  laboring  under  mental  diseases  proper,  or  tecfc- 
nic^il  insjinity.  Yet  we  do  not  practically  reckon  them  in  that  categoij, 
except  they  are  unusually  severe  or  very  lasting.  Still,  the  student  of 
bniin  function  and  medical  psychology,  as  well  as  the  practical  physiciaa, 
finds  a  study  of  all  those  conditions  of  mental  enfeeblement  most  profit- 
able. 

The  conditions  of  mental  enfeeblement  that  are  ordinarily  reckonei 
among  mental  diseases  may  exist  in  every  possible  degree,  from  die 
merest  dulling  of  the  keen  e<lge  of  certain  mental  faculties  up  to  oon* 
plete  loss  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  memory.  One  man  may  be  jaifc 
so  much  altered  that  his  friends  say,  "  He  is  not  the  same  man  he  oMt 
was,"  and  another  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  or  answer  the  simpM 
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qaestions  or  to  recollect  his  own  name.  A  clever  man  may  be  left  in 
such  a  condition  that  in  his  dementia  he  is  more  intelligent  than  another 
stupid  man.  A  man  may,  while  he  is  not  energizing  mentally,  seem  as 
other  men  are,  or  as  he  once  was ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  think,  or  act, 
or  work,  it  is  seen  that  he  cannot  do  so  as  before.  In  most  cases  all  the 
mental  faculties  are  enfeebled  together,  either  pretty  equally  or  one  suf- 
fering more  and  another  less.  In  a  few  cases  some  mental  faculties  are 
left  almost  intact,  while  others  are  almost  destroye<l.  I  have  a  patient 
now  whose  brain  was  once  a  most  energetic  and  subtle  one  and  his  mem- 
ory extraordinarily  retentive,  who  talks  quite  rationally  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  if  they  are  suggested  to  him  or  if  you  "draw  him  out,"  and 
argues  most  correctly,  but  who  never  originates  anything,  is  utterly  help- 
less in  action,  and  who  cannot  tell  you  the  day  of  the  week  or  what  he 
had  for  breakfast.  The  originating  power  of  mind,  spontaneity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  active  vigor  of  will  that  highest  quality  of  all,  are  always 
diminished  or  lost  in  dementia.  I  know  a  man  who  when  well  always 
impressed  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  as  being  a  leader  of  men, 
and  who  now,  aft^r  an  attack  of  mania,  has  lost  the  power  of  producing 
that  impression.     As  one  of  his  friends  said  to  me — "I  was  always 

afraid  of  Mr. ,  and  never  could  be  familiar  with  him.     Now  that's 

gone."  Pathologically  and  psychologically,  the  mental  state  of  such  a 
man  is  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  (iegree,  as  the  absolute  dementia  of 
asylums.  Yet,  of  course,  the  degree  makes  a  great  difference  from  a 
legal  and  social  point  of  view.  A  man's  mind  may  be  slightly  weakened 
and  yet  he  may  enjoy  his  personal  freedom,  and  another  man  who  is 
more  affected  has  to  be  deprived  of  this ;  but  there  is  no  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  no  test  to  distinguish  between  technical  sanity  and  technical 
insanity  in  dementia. 

It  must  be  remembere<l  that  in  all  insanity  there  is  an  element— -often 
a  strong  one— of  mental  enfecblement  pure  and  simple.  Mojst  ciu^^es  of 
exaltation  have  enfeeblement  of  ju<lging  power  as  well  as  of  feeling. 
Many  cases  of  melancholia  are  enfeeble<l  as  well  as  depressed. 

A  typical  case  of  dementia  is  one  affecte<l  as  this  young  man  E.  A.  is. 
As  he  came  into  the  room  his  walk  was  hesitating  and  ahnost  sliuiHing, 
and  you  see  his  bodily  attitude  is  one  of  diminished  muscular  and 
nervous  vigor.  He  stoops,  his  face  is  vacant-looking,  he  has  no  curiosity 
as  to  where  he  is  coming,  or  as  to  what  I  am  saying  about  him ;  when  I 
ask  him  his  name  he  tells  it,  but  cannot  tell  the  day,  or  month,  or  year. 
In  asking  him  questions,  I  have  to  adopt  means  ])y  speaking  loud  and 
sharply,  or  by  patting  his  arm,  to  rouse  his  attention  to  listen  to  me. 
His  mental  operations  are  slow  as  well  as  weak,  for  it  takes  his  })rain 
long  apparently  to  take  up  impressions  from  the  senses,  and  still  longer 
to  evolve  the  outward  process  of  speech  in  response.  When  I  ask  him 
"where  were  you  bom  V*  he  says,  after  a  minute,  '-  Oh  yes,  I  think  so.'* 
When  I  ask  him  "who  is  that?"  pointing  to  a  student,  --that's  my  uncle 
John."  "What  place  is  this  you  are  living  in?'*  '-I  don't  know." 
"Did  you  ever  ask  any  one  what  place  it  was?"  "Yt»s."  "Are  you 
mare?"  "No."  "How  long  have  you  been  here?**  "This  morning.'* 
(He  has  been  here  six  years.)  He  cannot  reason,  he  has  almost  no  aflec- 
tioDS,  canng  for  no  one,  showing  no  pleasure  in  seeing  his  relations.     He 
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has  no  Irishes,  hopes,  fears,  or  memory.  He  does  not  resist  anything, 
and  has  no  choice  as  between  any  two  things.  He  has  no  fineness  of 
feeling,  no  ^^  tastes.*'  His  habits  would  become  dirty  and  degraded  if  not 
looked  after.  Looked  at  from  the  purely  bodily  point  of  view,  he  has 
no  keen  appetite  at  all  even  for  food,  for  he  has  been  several  times  for- 
gotten in  the  ganlcn  over  meal-times,  and  hunger  did  not  bring  him  to 
dinner.  He  has  no  proper  sexual  appetite,  though  he  masturbates  in  an 
automatic  way.  His  temperature  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  below  the 
normal,  his  circulation  poor,  his  hands  blue  and  cold  in  chilly  weather, 
his  muacles  flabby,  his  common  sensibility  much  diminished,  for  you  see 
pricking  with  a  pin  does  not  rouse  him  much.  His  digestion  and  the 
action  of  the  bowels  are  good  and  regular,  and  the  sleep  power  of  his 
brain  is  perfect,  in  fact  he  would  sleep  too  long  if  allowed  to.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  flabby  fat  on  his  body.  Sores  are  slow  in  healing,  and 
when  he  catches  cold  he  scarcely  ever  coughs,  though  there  may  be  much 
bronchial  irritation.  The  reflex  action  of  the  cord  is  diminished,  though 
the  tendon  reflex  is  normal.  Last  of  all,  and  most  important,  that  power 
of  action  and  power  of  coordination  of  those  marvellously  innervated 
strands  of  muscles  in  the  face  that  give  '^expression*'  to  the  face,  seem 
to  be  utterly  dulled  and  diminished,  and  the  eyes  are  expressionless.  It 
is  clear  that  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his  brain  are  gone,  and  that  even 
the  lower  qualities  are  much  enfeebled.  He  is  now  demented ;  but  he 
was  once  an  intelligent,  educated  man,  who  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania, 
and  wa.s  left,  after  that  had  passed  away,  as  you  see  him. 

There  are  five  chief  kinds  of  dementia : 

1.  l!iecondary  {Ordinary  or  Sequential)  Dementia^  following  mania 
and  raelancholia  or  other  insanity. 

"1.  l^rlmary  Enfceblement  (^Congenital  Imbecility^  Idiocy^  Amentia^ 
Cretlninm),  the  result  of  deficient  brain  development,  or  of  brain  disease 
in  earlv  life. 

3.  Senile  Dementia. 

4.  Orfjanic  Dementia^  the  result  of  gross  organic  brain  disease. 

5.  Alcoholic  iJeynentia^  following  the  long-continued  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  As  the  hist  three  varieties  will  be  described  under  the  headings 
of  the  senile,  paralytic,  and  alcoholic  insanities,  I  shall  not  further  refer 
to  them  here. 

As  every  variety  of  dementia  is  incurable,  and  as  the  medical  profession 
oiitsi(U'  of  public  institutions  has  little  to  do  with  its  treatment  or  manage- 
ment, I  shall  devote  little  time  to  this  variety  of  mental  disease. 

Skcondakv  Dkmentia. — This  always  follows  and  is  in  a  way  the  result 
of  more  acute  mental  disease,  such  as  mania  and  melancholia^  and  there- 
fore may  be  called  sequential.  It  is  the  most  characteristic,  the  mort 
common,  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  kinds  of  mental  enfeebl^nent, 
so  that  when  you  hear  of  a  person  laboring  under  dementia^  it  is  usually 
this  that  is  meant.  It  is  dementia  par  excellence^  therefore.  It  is  the 
goal  of  all  chronic  insanities. 

When  a  condition  of  morbid  mental  exaltation,  especially  wh^  this 
has  been  acute  mania,  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  we  find  that  the  ove^ 
action  usually  causes  a  tendency  to  mental  weakness  as  the  exaltttioB 
passes  away,  and  that  this  is  apt  to  be  left  as  a  permanent  brain  oondi* 
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tion.  This  is  dementia.  The  same  tendency  is  seen,  but  to  a  less  degree, 
as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  condition  of  mental  depression.  This  is  the 
termination  we  most  of  all  dread  in  acute  insanity.  All  mental  diseases 
when  long  continued  tend  towards  dementia.  When  the  matter  is  looked 
at  pathogenetically  it  might  be  thus  stated.  For  the  production  of  most 
cases  of  mental  disease  we  need  a  morbid  neurotic  heredity,  or  a  prolonged 
cause  of  irritation  or  exhaustion.  Then  comes  an  exciting  cause  of  dis- 
turbance strong  enough  to  convert  this  tendency,  this  potentiality,  into 
an  actual  disease,  and  a  severe  outburst  of  abnormal  action  occurs  in  the 
brain  convolutions.  The  symptoms  of  this  are  the  maniacal  exaltation, 
or  the  melancholic  depression.  The  abnormal  action  means  abnormal 
nutrition  as  well  as  abnormal  energizing.  This,  like  all  long-continued 
abnormal  nutrition,  tends  injuriously  to  affect  the  minute  and  delicate 
neurine  structure,  the  capillaries,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  packing  tissue 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.  It  even  affects,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  structure  of  the  surroundings  of  the  brain,  the  pia  mater,  the  large 
Teasels,  the  arachnoid,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  dura  mater,  and  the 
calvarium.  When  this  storm  of  morbid  action  at  last  passes  off  or  ex- 
hausts itself,  the  cells  have  become  so  damaged  that  they  arc  no  longer 
fit  to  become  the  vehicles  of  normal  mentalization — their  nutrition,  their 
storage  of  energy,  their  receptive  and  their  productive  power  being  im- 
paired. The  mental  result  of  this  is  enfeeblement  or  dementia.  Some- 
what the  same  thing  occurs  in  coarser  forms  in  all  the  coarser  tissues  and 
organs,  e.  ^.,  the  permanent  damage  to  locomotion  that  results  from  long- 
continued  rheumatic  inflammation  of  a  joint,  to  digestion  from  prolonged 
over-stimulation  of  the  stomach,  to  sight  from  the  intense  lights  of  the 
desert  or  the  Alps,  to  hearing  from  the  continuous  clang  of  an  iron  ship- 
building yard.  You  will  remember,  however,  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning there  was  probably  a  tendency  towards  that  weakening  of  the  mental 
functions  of  the  brain  which  we  call  dementia.  The  great  difference  in 
effect  between  partial  loss  of  function  in  the  brain  convolutions,  and  in 
any  other  organ  of  the  body,  is  that  in  the  former  cjise  the  man  dies  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  socially  his  right  to  liberty  is  gone,  and  his  place 
among  his  fellow-men  is  taken  by  another. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  secondary  dementia.  E.  B.,  a  hand- 
some, well-developed,  intelligent,  and  well-educated  young  woman,  whose 
mother  was  insane,  her  sister  a  woman  that  "  no  one  could  live  with," 
and  a  brother  a  confirmed  drunkard,  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a 
cross  in  a  love  affair.  At  first  she  was  depressed  in  spirits  for  a  few 
months,  then  she  took  to  a  morbid  eccentric  religionii?m,  and  in  six 
months  became  acutely  maniacal.  She  remained  so  for  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  her  whole  appearance  and  expression  of  face  were  so 
different  from  the  attractive  girl  she  had  been  that  her  friends  scarcely 
recognized  the  same  person.  Her  face,  that  ''mirror  of  the  soul,"  ex- 
pressed no  doubt  the  fancies  and  the  passions  that  were  evolved  in  her 
morbid  brain,  but  there  was  also  a  vacancy  and  a  physiological  degrada- 
tion very  manifest.  About  that  time  she  began  to  sleep  better,  tlien  to 
eat  better,  then  to  talk  and  scream  less,  then  to  be  able  to  sit  still  longer 
Kod  control  herself  more.  This  process  of  gradual  quiescence  went  on 
G>r  six  months,  yfiHx  occasional  spurts  of  exaltation,  and  short  relapses 
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into  active  mania.  By  that  time  she  was  getting  fat,  sluggish,  devoid  of 
interest  in  anvthinji;,  and  with  no  emotion.  She  did  not  ask  for  those 
who  had  been  dearest  to  her,  or  exhibit  any  pleasure  when  they  came  to 
see  her.  She  often  laughed  and  talked  to  herself.  Her  speech  and  con- 
duct were  best  described  as  very  '*  silly."  Her  memory  seemed  gone. 
All  that  e<lucation  hud  done  for  her  brain  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  or 
could  only  be  brought  out  in  disjointed,  incoherent  scraps.  The  namelen 
charms  of  dress  and  manner  and  behavior  of  a  bright  young  lady  had  ab- 
solutely disappeared.  She  was  slovenly  and  not  over  cleanly,  showed 
few  likes  and  dislikes,  no  will  of  her  own.  Her  face  was  vacant,  her 
eyes  expressionless,  her  motions  slow  and  wanting  in  purpose  and  vigor, 
and  her  nutrition  flabby.  But  she  slept  well,  she  ate  very  well  bat 
with  little  choice  of  foods,  her  digestion  was  good,  her  bowels  regular, 
and  her  menstruation,  which  had  cea8e<l  during  the  whole  of  the  maniacal 
period,  became  regular.  She  is  in  fact  dead  to  mental  life  in  any  proper 
sense,  and  so  has  remained  now  for  manv  vears,  and  so  will  remain  till 
she  <lies  of  some  disease  that  will  not  necessarily  be  a  brain  disease  at  alL 
Her  chances  of  life  are  probably  below  those  of  a  sound  person  at  her 
age,  but  she  may  live  long.  These  are  the  cases  that  form  the  balk  of 
the  old  inmates  of  asylums,  and  about  whom  their  friends  say,  they  seem 
to  outlive  all  their  sane  relations  and  friends,  because  they  are  free  from 
the  worries  and  cares  of  life,  and  live  a  regulated  existence  under  medictl 
rule. 

In  certain  things  E.  B.  did  improve  after  the  first  two  years.  Her 
brain  was  subjected  to  a  reeducation  of  a  simple  kind,  but  its  capadtr 
for  this  was  limiteil.  It  had  no  power  of  acquiring  any  sort  of  hi^ 
attainment  in  anvthin^j.  She  was  tau^rht  to  dress  herself  more  nestlv, 
to  do  a  little  simple  work,  to  observe  certain  hours  for  meals,  etc.  Curi- 
ous! v  en<)u<rh  certain  mechanical  achievements  in  which  she  had  been 
well  cihicated,  so  that  they  had  become  the  automatic  property  of  the 
idw-niotor  brain  centres,  came  back  to  her  easily,  and  were  well  done. 
Such  were  certain  kinds  of  ladies*  work,  and  sewing.  It  was  found  she 
couM  play  some  of  her  old  tunes  on  the  piano,  but  the  music  was  me- 
chanical. All  the  life  and  soul  were  out  of  it.  She  could  not  be  taught 
the  siinj)lest  of  new  tunes,  no  new  stitching,  no  new  dance  steps.  Eveiy 
now  and  again  she  ha<l  a  slight  return  of  the  maniacal  exaltation,  begin- 
ning usually  at  a  menstrual  period,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  one  of 
these  she  would  look  and  act  more  like  her  sane  self  than  at  anv  other 
time.  She  is  place<l  under  the  control  of  social  inferiors,  and  she  doei 
not  resist.  She  lives  in  the  asylum,  and  she  does  not  ask  why.  Ske 
has  no  money,  and  she  does  not  seek  it.  She  forms  no  attachment,  aaa^ 
she  Jissociates  with  the  most  incongruous  people  without  feeling  it. 

This  is  the  type  of  all  the  cases  of  st^^ondary  dementia  in  its  c» 
and  symptoms.     But  there  are,  of  course,  great  variety  in  the  de 
the  clinical  pictures.     Attacks  of  melancholia  may  be  followed 
mentia,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  the  case  of  mania, 
in  the  senile  cases.     Nothing  more  conclusively  shows  that  condx' 


depression  are  essentially  less  profound  departures  from  menb^l  >^^^^ 
than  conditions  of  exaltation,  than  the  lesser  tendency  to  demc^^^ 
the  former.     When  it  does  occur  it  is  a  less  complete  demi^^^ 
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occurs  after  mania,  and  is  nearly  always  tinged  with  a  melancholic  cast. 
Out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  dementia  taken  at  random,  whose  histories 
I  know,  only  twenty  followed  melancholia.  All  sorts  of  partial  dementia 
occur.  I  have  many  patients  in  the  asylum  who  look  like  other  people, 
who  converse  with  you  rationally  when  you  talk  with  them,  and  have  no 
delusion,  but  they  have  no  initiative,  no  originating  power,  no  active 
desires,  no  power  of  self-guidance,  or  resistive  capacity.  I  sent  such  a 
man  out  of  the  asylum  lately,  and  he  just  sat  down  at  home,  would  not 
work,  would  scarcely  get  out  of  bed,  cared  nothing  for  cleanliness  and 
the  decencies  of  life,  and  only  earned  ten  shillings  the  six  months  he  was 
oat.  Some  persons  in  this  state  do  some  work  in  the  world  outside 
under  suitable,  interested,  and  kindly  guidance.  Sometimes  a  man  is 
left  aft«r  a  maniacal  attack  mentally  twisted,  or  has  a  curious  mixture  of 
enfeeblement  and  obstinacy.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  once  had  an 
attack  of  mania,  and  who  now  shows  a  mild  dementia  chiefly  in  either 
defying  or  being  unconscious  of  the  conventionalities  of  life.  He  goes 
about  the  streets  often  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  he  pays  no  defer- 
ence whatever  to  ladies,  he  eats  at  irregular  hours,  is  ^^  never  to  be  de- 
Ended  upon  "  in  anything,  and  yet  he  manages  his  affairs  and  seems 
ppy  in  a  way.  In  some  cases  a  man  shows  mild  dementia  by  slight 
d^radations  in  his  habits  and  feelings.  I  know  such  a  man  who  is 
simply  not  so  sensitive  as  he  once  was,  not  so  particular  in  small  things, 
is  content  with  worse  fitting  clothes,  and  is  not  so  neat  and  clean  in  his 
ways.  I  know  another  case  where  it  shows  itself  by  what  his  friends  call 
excessive  laziness.  He  will  not  walk  or  work,  or  do  anything  in  fact, 
bat  sit  in  the  house  and  smoke.  I  know  many  cases  where  it  shows 
itself  in  deficient  inhibitory  power  over  the  appetites,  the  patients  taking 
to  drinking  and  sexual  immorality.  In  other  cases  they  simply  sink 
into  a  lower  social  stratum,  and  evidently  are  more  happy  there  than  in 
their  own.  Such  cases  are  commonly  reckoned  as  being  examples  of 
mere  eccentricity,  but  they  are  scientifically  cases  of  partial  and  limited 
enfeeblement  of  mind. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation 
to  secondary  dementia.  The  first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  length  of 
the  attack  of  the  acute  primary  insanity.  The  risk  of  dementia  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  maniacal  exaltation.  This  does  not 
^^^Tf^^Pply  to  melancholic  depression,  the  existence  of  which  for  long 
U^G  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^  damaging  to  convolution  function.  Beyond  a  doubt 
m^jj-  ^^^  some  cases  that  become  demented  after  only  a  few  weeks  of 
present  ^^ci tement,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  to  it  was 
^^^i'uff  ^Oiu  the  beginning,  and  when  it  was  an  inevitable  doom  of  their 
'oiTe/. '.  Tiff^i^  *^®  ^^®  brains  which  seem  to  have  innate  energizing 
^  ^  tA^  tkpjfj  t^  ^^^^  o^ly  f^J^  80  many  years,  and  then  they  fail  and  die 
^e/  ^'^/.  ^^X^  mental  fiinctions.  Of  course,  it  may  be  asked — How 
%f^^f)  ^^Z  £^  tr^is  is  not  the  case  in  all  those  that  become  demented, 
(^  .  /♦  fj^^^^  ^0  the  preceding  mania  at  all  ?  May  not  the  mania 
!r  ^  ^  //^  ^4^^ut  on  the  road  to  mindlessness,  and  not  the  cause  of 
%  Oi  W  /^  jM^t  is  right  to  ask  such  questions.  On  the  whole,  the 
rh^       ^^  jK-^™ber  of  cases  make  one  conclude  that  a  maniacal 
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attack  does  <Iainage  the  brain  convolutions,  and  that  the  longer  it  lasts 
the  more  likely  is  that  damage  to  be  permanent. 

j2.  The  character  of  the  primaiy  attack  influences  the  tendency  to 
dementia  &»  well  as  its  duration.  The  more  acute  the  attack,  the  greater 
tendency  there  is  to  subfietjuent  mental  enfeeblement.  The  acutely 
delirious  state  is  the  most  damaging  of  all,  no  doubt.  But  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I  have  now  a  case  quite  demented  where  the 
primary  maniacal  attack  was  very  mild — only  amounting  to  simple 
mania,  and  that  lasting  but  for  a  month  or  so.  Then  enfeeblement 
showed  itself,  and  slowly  progressed,  till  in  four  years  there  was  deep 
dementia.  I  have  even  seen  a  few  cases  where  a  mental  enfeeblement 
began  ab  initio  without  mania,  without  melancholia,  without  gross  organic 
disease  or  epilepsy  or  alcoholism.  Such  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  how- 
ever. We  can  usually  get  evidence  of  some  symptoms  of  mania  or 
melancholia  if  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  patient^s 
state.  The  habit  of  masturbation  may  cause  dementia  as  a  primarr 
mental  disease  in  young  people  with  a  strong  neurotic  heredity,  without 
preliminary  mania.  But  the  great  difference  in  the  onset  of  the  secondary 
or  ordinary  dementia  from  that  of  the  organic  dementia  is  the  existence 
of  a  preceding  attack  of  mania  or  melancholia  in  the  former  and  its 
absence  in  the  latter. 

3.  The  number  of  previous  attacks  is  no  doubt  of  the  utmost  impoi^ 
tance  in  the  causation  of  dementia,  except  in  the  case  of  those  typical 
examples  of  alternating  insanity  called  foUe  circulaire^  which  I  naw 
described.     The  case  of  D.  B.  (p.  175),  whose  brain  has  had  ovar  two 
hundred  attacks  of  acute  maniacal  excitement  in  the  last  thirty-six  yean, 
and  yet  is   not  wholly  demented,  is  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
recuperative  j)ower  of  the  bniin  convolutions.     Speaking  generally,  the 
tendency  to  dementia  incrt^ases  in  each  successive  attack.     The  relapsing 
tendency  of  adolescent  insjinitv  is  to  mv  mind  an  illustration  of  the  nro 
inherent  tendencies  in  such  brains — the  one  to  mental  recovery  and  life 
the  other  to  mental  dwith.     And  we  notice  that  the  sooner  the  relapsing 
tendency  stops,  the  more  likelv  is  the  former  result  to  occur.     It  often 
happens  that  after  a  first  attack  of  insanity  certain  mental  peculiarities 
are  letl,  seen  it  may  be  only  by  the  [Mitient's  near  relations  and  intimate 
friends.     lie  is  not  ''  quite  thosame  man.'*     Each  succeeding  attach  that 
he  has  leaves  him  with  more  marked  pcH^^uliarities  or  weaknesses,  until  the 
final  irreparable  break-down  of  dementia  is  reached.     You  will  constanth 
be  asked  your  o[)inion  of  a  man  who  has  once  been  insane,  to  hoM 
appointments,  to  accept  trusts,  to  contract  marriage,  etc.      One  mast 
fre<|uently  give  a  guanle<l  answer,  and  this,  not  only  after  examination 
yourself,  but  after  most  minute  incjuiry  from  disinterested  friends  wh(^ 
nave  seen  most  of  him.     I  find  it  often  more  di£Bcult  to  pronounce  a  i 
sane  and  mentally  competent  than  to  pronounce  him  insane.     There  ii 
doubt  that  a  man  may  fiilly  and  perfectly  recover  from  attacks  of 
They  may  leave  not  a  trace  behind  them  in  any  shape  or  form.     I 
point  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women    who   have   been   insanCii^ 
who  now  do  their  work  as  well  as  ever  they  did.     It  is  a  graye  in^ 
to  regard  all  men  who  have  been  insane  as  tainted  and  unfit 
appointments  of  trust,  though  this  is  unfortunately  a  common  p%>^ 
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There  is  a  risk,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be,  indeed,  a  terrible  thing  if 
mental  diseiise  were  regarded  as  necessarily  implying  an  incurable  mental 
deficiency  or  a  relapse  some  dav. 

4.  The  fourth  element  that  affects  the  occurrence  of  dementia,  and 
that  we  have  to  take  into  account,  is  the  heredity  of  the  patient.  The 
common  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  both  among  the  proft^ssion  and  general 
public,  that  a  strong  family  predisposition  to  insjmity  means  a  bad  chance 
of  recovery  in  any  particular  attack,  in  other  words,  a  tendency  to 
dementia.  Now  this  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Strongly  hereditary 
cases  are  the  most  curable  of  all,  but  they  are  most  liable  to  recur; 
though  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  incurable  from  the  beginning.  A 
strong  and  direct  heredity  implies  three  things,  (1)  instability  of  brain, 
(2)  liability  to  attacks  at  early  ages,  and  (3)  liability  to  a  recurrence 
after  cure. 

5.  The  fifth  element  in  our  prognosis  is  the  age  of  the  patient.  A  man 
who  has  youth  on  his  side  has  a  much  better  chance  of  coming  out  of  a 
brain  storm  of  acute  mania  unharmed ;  but  to  disturb  this  calculation 
come  in  those  cases  of  mental  diseases,  occurring  at  early  ages,  and  in 
brains  whose  whole  stock  of  mental  protoplasm  is  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  instead  of  being  sufficient  to  last  through  the  whole  life  of  the 
body.  As  we  shall  see  when  I  come  to  speak  of  senile  insanity,  we  may 
have  attacks  of  mania  and  melancholia  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
when  the  brain  is  in  the  stage  of  decadence  and  the  arteries  are  very 
diseased,  recovered  from  altogether,  or  only  leaving  a  mild  senility. 

6.  There  is  a  state  of  mental  weakness  that  fre(}uently  follows  sharp 

attacks  of  mania  and  melancholia,  which  closely  resembles  dementia,  and 

jet  is  quite  curable.     It  is  in  reality  a  mild  form  of  stupor,  and  I  shall 

treat  it  under  that  heading.     It  is  analogous  to  the  stage  of  temporary 

exhaustion  and  reaction  that  follows  all  acute  discjises.     It  is  the  period 

of  fiinctional  rest  but  trophic  activity,  during  which,  through  the  ins 

fnedicatrix  natunej  organs  that  have  been  diseased  heal,  tissues  whose 

nutrition  has  been    disturbed   eliminate   morbid   elements  and  become 

normal,  and  functions  that  have  been  altered  or  suspended  resume  slowly 

tneir  activity.     This  period  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  treatment. 

.,  ®®*'.  '^^tritives,  tonics,  sometimes  stinmlants,  and  counter-irritants  are 

^^j^J^  *^<iicated.     It  is  the  time  for  the  use  of  the  stimulating  nerve  tonics 

phosThtf^^^^^^  stimulants,  such  as  strychnine,  quinine,  phosphorus,  the 

Tupted  ^       *^^^  hypophosphites,  shower-baths,  friction  to  skin,  the  inter- 

poolzi^  ^^i  continued  currents,  Turkish  baths,  followed  by  brisk  sham- 
^^*^^i'  fj^^  Wisters  to  the  back  of  the  head.     I  have  a  man  who  had 

'^ai'e^  ^/^  ^/zjpid,  and  lethargic  after  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  and  he 
%^ j^fi  (}L  "  visibly  under  such  treatment.  I  had  a  young  woman 
^  ^ ^fi^\  ^^  ^o  speak,  rouse  up  and  begin  talking  and  working  imme- 
^P^O  v^  j^^ J^'^^  had  been  applied  to  the  back  of  her  head.  I  had  a 
^l^^%  ^   C  ^^J^  ^^^  o^'y  ^^  niiiid  but  in  muscular  activity,  and  in  vaso- 

'^  V  \/^ ^^'^^^^^  g^^^ii^g  warm  instead  of  blue,  under  the  use  ot 
^  ^  /  ^^^^  ^fte  phosphates.  This  was  stopped  in  a  fortnight  and 
^  I  \<^^^^'^^^^^^'     ^^  ^^  renewed  and  he  picked  up,  and  again 

fcack.  It  was  given  continuously  for  three  months 
j)letely. 
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Primary  Enkkkrlkmknt  (Idiocy,  Cuxcjexital  Imbecility,  Amen- 
tia).— I  ilo  not  i)ro{M>?ro  to  say  much  about  the  conditions  of  primair 
mental  entccbU*mcnt,  but  rathor  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  typical 
varieties.  Irelan<l*s'  (lefinition  is  that  "  idiocy  is  a  mental  deficiency  or 
extreme  stupidity,  depemling  upon  malnutrition  or  disease  of  the  nervous 
centrt»8.  occurriiii;  eitlier  liefnre  birth  or  before  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
faculties  in  chihllnMMl."  *•  Imbeeility  is  treiierally  use<l  to  denote  a  less 
deeide<l  de<rree  of  mental  ineai»aeity."'  In  short,  idiocy  and  imbecility 
are  conditions  of  mi'ntal  enfeeblement  resulting  from  want  of  brain 
development  before  birth  or  in  ehildhixHl.  The  mental  faculties  were 
never  there,  their  organ  being  unfit  to  manifi^st  them.  In  dementia^  as 
we  have  seen,  thev  were  dt»strove<l  or  enfeebliMl  in  a  previously  normal 
brain.  It  is  neeessary  that  medical  men  in  pnietiee  should  have  a  general 
knowledire  in  rejxard  to  this  as  to  anv  other  disease  about  which  their 
opinion  may  be  asked.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mi  ml  certain  things  in  rtHjard 
to  idiocy.  1.  That  there  aire  great  varieties  of  the  condition,  both  as  to 
symptoms,  causes,  treatment,  e»lucability,  and  prognosis.  2.  That  the 
mental  deficiency  is  always  accompanied  by  bodily  wi*akness  of  some  sort, 
trophic,  resistive,  and  motor,  which  can  often  be  treated  with  good  effect 
by  the  ordinary  resources  of  our  |>rofession.  3.  That  by  heredity  and 
physiological  connection  it  is  apt  to  be  associate<l  with  scrofula,  tubercu- 
losis, drunkenness,  insanity,  and  crime.  4.  That  the  main  instrument  of 
treatment  must  be  a  general  bodily  and  mental  eilucation  of  a  special 
kintl.  adapted  to  the  physiological  educability  and  i>otentialities  of  the 
individual  brain  under  treatment. 

CoNUEMTAL  Imrkcimty. — This  may  exist  in  every  degree,  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  mental  weakness  <lown  to  idiocy.     Here  is  a  case: 

E.  C,  now  twentv-five,  of  a  family  in  which  both  drunkenness  and 
insanity  had  occurri'<l.  When  a  child  he  was  well  developed,  and 
apparently  like  other  <*hildren.  till  he  was  aVunit  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  not  so  bright,  not  so  imitative,  and 
not  so  observant  as  a  child  at  that  age  should  be.  Sp^.'cch  was  long  in 
coming  and  difficult  to  learn.  As  he  grew  older  he  could  leam  almost 
nothing  at  school;  his  school-fellows  annoyed  him,  and  he  showed 
violent,  ungovernable  passion  and  violence.  The  faculty  of  inhibition  i^ 
almost  always  weak  in  imbecihs.  but  they  are  not  all  passionate  or  ungov- 

•  a  I  C 

ernable.  At  puberty  he  got  much  more  difficult  to  manage  at  home,  and 
all  his  weaknesx's  and  peculiarities  were  thus  more  observable,  Unfortn- 
nately  he  was  not  tlieJi  sent  to  a  special  institution  for  the  training  of 
imbeciles.  He  could  have  been  then  taught  much  more  than  he  now  knoTS> 
In  fact.  I  see  no  n-ason  why  he  should  not  have  leaminl  some  trade 
or  mechanical  work,  and  done  it  in  a  moderately  efficient  way.  He  got 
so  irritable.  an<L  when  in  a  passion,  so  violent,  that  he  had  to  be  sent 
here  about  ten  years  ago.  Mr  has  settled  down  into  the  life  and  routine 
of  the  ipjare.  is  <"leaniy.  tidv.  and  orderly  in  his  habits,  industrious 
Ml  snnpie  matters.  mkIi  as  lu'd-niaking.  lI<M»r-w ashing,  but  is  still  veiT 
jKissionate  and  impulsive.  lie  is  hapjjy  and  conteiitetl,  and  has  no 
unfulfilled  ambitii»ns  or  longings  to  satisfy.      Look  at  hiui.      He  is  fcirff 

^  Mit-cv  iind  Inilrftilitv,  bv  AV.  W.  Ireland,  31. D. 
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developed.  At  ten  yards*  distance  you  would  say  he  w»s  an  ordinary- 
looking  young  man.  When  you  observe  him  elasely  you  see  there  is  a 
weakness  in  his  expression  of  face,  a  lack  of  mind  in  his  eye,  and  a  sort 
of  shuffle  in  his  walk,  while  all  his  movements  lack  purpose  and  concise- 
ness. When  he  smiles  he  looks  silly,  and  his  speech  is  rather  defective. 
You  see  at  once  there  is  no  force  in  him  of  any  sort,  motor  or  mental. 
When  farther  tested,  his  memory  is  seen  to  be  defective,  he  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  four  added  to  four  and  two  off  is.  He  can  write,  but  like 
a  schoolboy.  You  see  that  he  is  unfit  to  guide  himself,  to  manage  his 
affairs,  to  earn  unaided  his  livelihood,  or  to  resist  any  sort  of  temptation 
put  in  his  way.  He  is  in  good  b«>dily  health,  eats  and  sleeps  well,  enjoys 
simple  pleasures  like  dancing,  concerts,  and  juggler's  entertainments,  and 
may  live  long. 

E.  C.  is  a  good  type  of  the  most  common  form  of  congenital  imbecile. 
There  are  others  where  one  has  much  more  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  they  shall  enjoy  civil  rights  and  liberty,  be  allowed  to  marry, 
etc.,  being  very  near  the  minimum  legally  sane  line.  Such  persons 
become  the  dupes  of  designing  people,  cannot  resist  temptation,  or  control 
natural  desires,  and  often  become  the  worst  kind  of  dipsomaniacs.  Some 
imbeciles  show  special  talent  in  certain  directions,  some  in  music,  some  in 
drawing,  some  in  imitation,  some  in  a  kind  of  constructivencss ;  some,  who 
are  of  a  criminal  class,  are  bad  and  depraved  from  the  beginning — ^are 
bom  imbecile  criminals.  As  to  treatment,  the  great  things  are,  carefully 
to  develop  the  body,  to  keep  it  always  fat,  not  to  give  much  animal  food 
or  stimulating  diet,  especially  at  puberty,  to  train  in  good  habits — bodily, 
mental,  and  moral — to  make  their  lives  systematic  and  orderly,  to  avoid 
occasions  of  ill-temper,  to  punish  justly  and  usually  by  deprivation  of 
indulgences,  to  send  to  institutions  for  training  im<l  not  to  ordinary 
lunatic  asvlums  till  this  is  unavoidable. 

Congenital  imbeciles  may  have  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement  or 
melancnolic  dejiression — in  fact,  are  subj(x*t  to  them.  They  may  become 
dangerous  and  even  homicidal :  they  may,  after  an  attack,  have  secondary 
stupor,  or  may  become  demented  as  conipare<l  with  their  primitive  condi- 
tion.    They  are  often  terrible  mjLsturbators. 

Idiocy. — I  find  the  most  useful  classification  of  idiocy  is  that  of  Dr. 
Ireland,  as  follows :  1.  Genetous :  2.  Edampsic ;  8.  Epileptic ;  4. 
Paralytic;  5.  Inflammatory ;  G.  Traumatic:  7.  Micn^'cphalic ;  ^.  Hydro- 
cephalic; 9.  By  deprivation  of  the  senses;  and  10.  Cretinism. 

Genetous  idiocy  is  that  variety  which  begins  before?  birth.     E.  D.  is  a 

very  unfavorable  case.     She  is  now  twenty-four,  and  nevtT  showed  any 

Diental  potentiality  at  all  from  the  beginning.     She  showed  no  affection, 

no  clinging  to  anyone   in  particular,  not  even  like  that  of  a  dog  to  those 

who  fed  her  and  were  kind  to  her.    Sli(»  hjis  never  had  any  understanding 

of  anytliing,  never  could  speak,  always  grunted  in  that  animal-like  way 

you  hear,  never  showcnl  curiositv,  imitativcncss,  or  |)o\v(*r  of  attention. 

'on  see  her  body  is  s<piat  an»l  ugly,  her  tenj|)oratun'  low,  her  palate 

acutely  arched,  and  her  teeth  irregular  and  fcnv  in  number.     She  luu* 

from  childhood  beaten  her  head  with  her  han<ls,  as  you  s(;e  her  now  doing, 

ju-^t  as  the  gorillas  beat  their  breasts  in  the  African  woods.      Her  face  is 

utterly  unhuman,  hence  such  cases  have  been  called  flu^rnid  or  beast-like. 
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The  evolutionists  would  find  many  proofs  of  reversion  to  conditions 
common  in  the  lower  animals  in  her.  When  you  place  a  tumbler  of 
water  on  the  floor  before  her,  you  see  she  kneels  down  and  laps  it  with 
her  toncoie.  She  has  not  a  rudimentary  sense  of  decency  or  sexual 
feeling.  Such  a  cjise  is  beyond  the  reach  of  teaching  or  training  of  any 
sort.     Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  feed  and  clothe  her  and  keep  her  clean. 

The  next  case  of  E.  E.,  is  a  much  more  hopeful  subject.  He,  too,  is 
a  genetous  idiot,  and  is  small,  ill-develo)>ed,  rather  deformed,  bandy- 
legged, cold,  feeble  in  muscle  and  trophic  power,  but  he  in  a  way 
understands  some  things  you  say  to  him,  is  always  smiling,  is  gentle,  has 
been  taught  to  be  cleanly  and  almost  tidy.  He  has  no  sexual  feelings, 
cannot  read  or  write  or  count,  and  will  probably  die  of  consumption. 

The  genetous  form  the  largest  class  of  idiots,  vary  greatly  in  the 
mental  capacity  present,  and  many  of  them  can  be  trained  in  training 
schools,  and  made  more  human  and  comfortable. 

The  eclampsic  idiots  are  those  whose  brains  have  been  injured,  and 
their  development  afterwards  retardeil  by  convulsions  at  dentition.  They 
are  an  unfavorable  class  as  regards  training.  The  damage  done  to  the 
brain  and  its  envelopes  is  usually  demonstrable  after  death. 

I  produce  before  you  a  whole  series  of  epileptic  idiots.  Tlieir  charac- 
teristics are :  1.  That  they  vary  in  mental  coniUtion  very  much  according 
to  whether  they  are  taking  fits  or  not  at  the  time.  2.  That  the  eflfeci  of 
the  constant  recurrences  of  the  epileptic  seizures  is  such  on  the  brain  that 
it  tends  to  lose  the  effects  of  training  and  to  deteriorate. 

Take  this  example  of  E.  F.,  now  sixteen,  who  has  taken  fits  since  he 
was  a  year  old.  At  times  he  is  gentle  and  teachable,  and  works  in  the 
garden,  and  enjoys  life  ;  then  he  will  have  a  few  epileptic  fits,  and  he  will 
be  stupi<l,  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  will  forget  all  his  tniining.  After  that 
he  will  bo  for  a  day  or  two  irritable,  violent,  impulsive,  and  even  danger- 
ous. He  articulates  in  a  childish  way.  He  is  getting  worse,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  die  some  dav  in  a  fit  or  after  a  series  of  fits.  I  have  seen  the 
stwidy  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  very  useftil  in  such  cases,  lessening 
the  number  of  the  fits  and  their  severity,  diminishing  the  irritability,  anJ 
imj»rovin<r  the  nutrition.  We  have  one  boy  here  who  is  quite  another 
beiiif^  for  the  past  four  year  under  twenty  grain  doses  three  times  a  dav. 

The  paralytic  fonn  of  idiocy  is  representtil  by  this  case  of  E.  G.,  who 
was  nonnal  in  body  and  mind  till  he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  then 
had  an  :i])oplectic  attack,  and  his  left  hand,  arm,  leg,  and  left  side  of  his 
face  and  head  are  partially  panilyze<l,  ill-developetU  and  the  limfe 
shrunken,  flaccid,  and  useless  ever  since.  He  takes  sporadic  epileptic 
attacks.  He  tries  to  articulate,  Imt  v(iu  cannot  make  out  what  he  says; 
he  is  restless,  irritable,  not  veiy  e<lucable,  weak,  anil  cold.  Such  case^ 
looked  at  from  the  motor  [>oint  of  view  by  the  general  physicians,  are 
called  cases  of  Ea^tntial  pttmh/iffs  of  infatirt/.  The  degree  to  which  the 
pamlysis  and  the  mental  affection  are  found  in  different  cases  varies  firoo 
sanity  to  idiocy,  from  the  slightest  w«ikness  to  complete  paralysis 
shrivelling,  and  shrinking  of  the  limbs.  The  pathology  of  those  cases  is 
very  interesting.  Often  the  convolutions  in  the  affected  hemisphere  aw 
found  damaged  and  atrophie<l,  the  lower  ganglia  and  centres  undeyel<^)ed, 
and  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  motor  nerves  from  it  to 
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the  affected  side,  atrophied  or  not  developed.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  cerebral  apoplexies  occur  in  infancy.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  often  not  effusions  of  blood,  but  va^o- motor  spasms 
from  neurotic  causes  affecting  certain  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  resulting 
in  trophic  damage  to  the  parts  of  the  brain  deprived  of  blood. 

The  inflammatory  idiocy  results  from  the  inflammations  and  sloughings 
that  affect  the  throat  and  ears  in  scarlet  fever  spreading  inwards  and 
damaging  the  brain.  Certain  portions  of  the  organ  are  usually  found  to 
be  hypertrophic  in  those  cases.  It  is  a  very  unfavorable  variety. 
-  The  traumatic  variety  is  much  like  the  inflammatory,  or  sometimes  like 
the  paralytic  form,  and  results  from  falls  and  blows  on  the  head. 

The  microcephalic  is  a  very  interesting  variety  of  idiocy.  On  the 
whole,  the  heads  of  idiots  are  smaller  than  those  of  sane  persons,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  sizes  of  the  heads  of  idiots  are  as  large  as  the  minimum  sizes  of 
perfectly  sane  persons.  Ireland  says :  ^'  The  size  of  the  head  gives  no 
estimate  of  the  comparative  intelligence  of  the  (idiotic)  children.**  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  minimum  size  below  which  a  head  is  incompatible 
with  average  intelligence.  I  believe  a  circumference  of  below  eighteen 
inches  means  idiocy.  Very  typical  microcephalics  are  rare,  but,  when 
seen,  they  make  a  strong  impression.  They  look  so  impish  and 
unearthly.  They  are  usually  active,  alert,  mischievous,  imitative, 
intractable.  I  have  no  really  good  specimen,  but  E.  H.,  with  a  head  of 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  a  small  face,  a  small  but  perfectly  well- 
formed  body,  an  active,  imitative  way,  and  a  restless  manner,  gives  an 
idea  of  one.  Her  only  deformity  is  a  cleft  and  acutely  arched  palate. 
She  just  looks  like  a  small  dried-up  woman,  with  small  features  and  a 
most  singular  expression  of  face,  and  she  smiles  as  if  a  baby  was 
imitating  the  features  of  an  old  woman.  Microcephalics  should  always 
be  sent  to  training  schools.  They  are  often  educable  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and,  if  not  educated,  they  are  often  little  demons.  Their  muscular 
activity  must  find  an  outlet. 

The  hydrocephalic  variety  of  idiocy  is  very  common,  but  I  need  hardly 
say  to  you  that  hydrocephalus  with  even  enormous  enlart^ement  and  great 
deformity  of  the  head  is  perfectly  compatible  with  sanity.  It  usually  has 
a  dwarfing  and,  oft^n,  a  deforming  effect  on  the  body.  A  small  head  is 
no  proof  that  there  has  not  been  hydrocephalus. 

E.  I.  is  a  good  example  of  a  hydrocephalic  idiot.  She  is  now  ten,  and 
is  slow  in  her  movements,  very  gentle  and  patient,  sometimes  cries  and 
moans,  as  if  she  had  an  organic  sensation  of  discomfort  in  her  head. 
Her  head  is  globular,  the  fontanelles  raised,  the  temples  projected.  She 
looks  unhealthy,  has  scrofulous  glands,  and  a  feeble  constitution.  Her 
temp»er  is  good.  She  is  eilucable,  and  worth  eduaiting.  I  am  going  to 
have  her  sent  from  this  to  an  imbecile  training  institution.  Drs.  Batty 
Take  and  Campbell  Clark  described  very  fully  the  condition  of  the  brain 
in  hydrocephalic  idiocy.  The  former  found  enonnous  hypertrophy  of  the 
neuroglia,  and  the  latter  found  a  floating  lobe  or  portion  of  brain, 
unattached  to  any  other  nerve  tissue,  which  could  never,  therefore,  have 
exercised  nerve  fiinctions,  yet  it  had  nerve  cells  and  fibres  in  a  primitive 
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Idiocy  may  occur  by  deprivation  of  the  senses  only.  The  fiunoos  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  with  an  indis- 
tinct sense  of  smell,  but  with  common  sensation,  through  which  Dr. 
Howe  educated  her  brain,  developed  intelligence  and  emotion,  and 
raised  her  from  a  condition  of  absolute  idiocy  to  one  of  great  mental 
capacity,  is  and  will  always  be  the  classical  case  of  idiocy  by  deprivation. 
She  differed  essentially  from  most  other  forms  and  cases  of  idiocy  ii 
having  a  brain  well  developed  and  apparently  normal  in  all  respects, 
except  that  its  inlets  and  outlets  were  obstructed.  Ordinary  deaf-mutisa 
is  closely  allied  to  idiocy,  and  is  one  of  the  hereditary  neuroses.  To  me 
it  is  a  physiological  sin  that  marriages  between  such  persons  should  be 
legal. 

Cretinism  is  an  endemic  disease  occurring  in  connection  with  goitre  ii 
some  valleys  of  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Alps,  Cordilleras,  and 
Himalayas,  and  not  found  here,  so  I  need  say  nothing  about  it.  It 
is  very  interesting  from  an  etiological  and  pathological  point  of  view,  and 
has  quite  a  literature  of  its  own  on  the  Continent 


LECTURE    VIII. 

STATES  OP  MENTAL  STUPOR  {PSVCHOCOMA ). 

You  will  not  find  stupor  put  among  the  ordinary  symptomatological 
varieties  of  mental  diseases,  aJong  with  mania,  melancholia,  etc.  This  I 
think  is  a  mistake.  The  only  objections  to  its  being  so  placed  are  two— 
that  it  is  not  commonly  a  primary  disease;  and  that  the  word  stupor 
does  not  imply  to  the  lay  or  even  to  the  medical  mind  any  necessary 
mental  disease  at  all,  as  they  understand  it.  But  these  objections  should 
not  prevent  us  using  the  word  to  express  in  a  correct  scientific  sense  a 
morbid  mental  condition,  which  is  difierent  psychologically  and  clinically 
firom  all  other  morbid  mental  symptoms,  which,  while  it  lasts,  demands 
different  treatment  from  them  in  many  ca^es,  and  has  a  different  course 
and  termination.  Stupor  used  in  this  strict  medico-psychological  sense 
may  be  thus  defined :  ^^A  morbid  condition  in  which  there  are  mental  and 
nervous  lethargy  and  torpor,  in  which  impressions  on  the  senses  produce 
no  outward  present  effect,  in  which  the  faculty  of  attention  is  or  seems 
perfectly  paralyzed,  in  which  there  is  no  sign  of  originating  mental  power, 
in  which  the  higher  reflex  functions  of  ue  brain  are  paralyzed,  and  in 
which  the  voluntary  motions  are  almost  suspended  for  want  of  convolu- 
tional  stimulus,  but  where  the  patients  usually  retain  the  power  of 
standing,  walking,  masticating,  and  swallowing." 

I  look  on  mental  stupor  as  essentially  the  expression  of  an  exhausted, 
lowered,  and  devitalized  brain. 

A  typical. case  of  this  condition  stands  for  hours  where  he  is  placed  in 

the  same  attitude,  when  spoken  to  he  takes  no  notice,  he  shows  no  active 

desires  or  affections,  he  does  not  speak  or  move,  or  show  any  interest  in 

anything.     His  expression    of   face  is  vacuous,   his  vaso-motor   pow(?r 

is  usually  much  below  normal  so  that  his  extremities  look  blue  and  are 

cold,  he  does  not  obey  the  calls  of  nature,  or  take  any  notico  of  them  at 

all.     Loud  sounds  make  no  impression,  pleasant  or  terrible*  sights  that 

"Would  in  others  produce  motion  and  emotion  fail  to  do  so.     A  woman  once 

committed  suicide  by  hanging  herself  in  a  dormitory  at  Morningside  in 

the  presence  of  anotner  woman  in  a  condition  of  stupor,  who  took  no 

notice  whatever  of  this  frightful  si^ht. 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  stupor  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain,  we  see  that  its  power  of  receiving  impressions  from 
without  is  in  abeyance,  and  its  higher  reflex  functions  are  suspended. 
1W  mental  and  motor  irritation  of  a  full  bla<l(ler  or  loaded  rectum  is  not 
felt  by  the  higher  brain  centres ;  and  when  through  the  action  of  the 
lower  centres,  evacuations  take  place,  there  is  either  no  consciousness  on 
^'^^  part  of  the  higher  centres,  or,  if  there  is,  it  does  not  result  in  the 
^^'*tion  that  prepares  suitably  for  them,  or  in  the  vexation  that  would  be 
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felt  in  health,  if  they  took  place  over  the  body.  Even  the  ordinary  skin 
and  spinal  reflexes  are  much  diminished  or  aboIi8he<l.  The  appetites  for 
food  and  drink  are  i)aralyzed,  or  if  felt  are  not  followed  by  any  exertion  to 
satisfy  them. 

A  striking  exception,  and  the  only  material  exception  to  the  passirity 
or  suspension  of  brain  function  in  stupor  is  regard  to  the  reproductive 
instinct  in  a  low  morbid  form.  In  the  first  ])]ace,  most  of  the  typical 
cases  of  stupor  occur  in  the  actively  reproductive  periwl  of  life.  Most 
of  them,  in  fact,  are  under  thirty.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke*  found  that  twenty- 
seven  was  the  average  age  in  twenty  cases.  In  my  experience  all  the 
very  typical  cases  are  nearer  twenty  than  thirty.  In  by  fer  the  majoritv 
of  the  cases,  the  commencement  of  the  disease  had  been  connected  with 
or  accompanied  by  a  sexual  excitation  in  some  form  or  other.  ^lany  of 
them  had  indulged  in  the  habit  of  masturbation  to  a  very  morbid  extent 
indeed,  and  had  exhausted  the  brain  energy  thereby,  had  ^^ stupefied" 
themselves,  in  fact,  by  this.  Most  of  them  indulgeil  in  this  habit  long 
aft^r  they  had  entered  into  a  condition  of  mental  stupor,  doing  it  auto- 
matically rather  than  volitionally,  and  many  of  them  have  sexual 
delusions  at  the  expiration  of  the  attack. 

Many  of  these  girls  had  been  hysterical,  and  showed  during  th^  dis- 
ease marke<l  hysterical  symptoms.  The  aspect,  expression  of  eyes,  and 
behavior  before  the  other  sex,  while  consciousness  existed^  were  markedlr 
erotic,  this  being  so  in  some  of  the  cases,  even  after  speech  and  all 
outward  mental  manifestations  had  ceased.  Many  of  them  have  catalep- 
tic, trance,  and  hysterO-epile])tic  symptoms,  all  these  afl^ections  being  most 
strongly,  in  my  opinion,  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction,  it» 
disorders,  or  it«  perversions.  The  direct  connection  of  stupor  in  mort 
cases  with  the  reproductive  and  sexual  functions  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  hitherto.  I  look  on  those  functions  jis  the  dominant  vital 
activities  from  adolescence  to  thirty-five  in  many  persons  of  the  neurotic 
diathesis.  If  the  inherent  brain  stability  is  hereditarily  weak,  with  the 
inhibitory  powers  poorly  developeil,  and  if  under  those  <^rcumstanoes 
there  is  much  intense  sexual  excitement  or  a  constant  sexual  drain 
through  m:usturbation  or  sexual  intercourse,  stupor,  in  some  form  or 
degree,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  expression  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
higher  nerve  force  that  follows.  We  shall  see  examples  to  prove  this 
pri»sently. 

When  I  thus  bring  out  strongly  the  connection  of  stupor  with  the 
repro<luctive  function,  it  must  be  remembere<l  that  I  am  referring  pa^ 
ticularly  to  that  form  which  is  attended  by  unconsciousness,  though  thil 
may  have  a  distinctly  melancholic  stage  or  tinge  throughout  (mental 
depression  too  being  a  sym{)tom  of  brain  exhaustion);  and  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  th(»re  are  cases  of  stupor  of  the  melancholic  tvpe 
resulting  from  other  causes,  such  as  mental  or  nervous  shocks,  frights 
losses,  or  bodily  diseases,  which  have  no  reproductive  or  sexual  complii»- 
tion  at  all. 

The  voluntary  motor  system  is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  three 
conditions  in  different  cases  or  in  different  stages  of  the  same  case,  vix.* 

*  Tntcrnationul  Modicul  (Nmju^ress,  18Sl,  Tranaaciiom^  vol.  iii.  p.  63S. 
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I)  quite  passive,  unresistive,  and  having  no  tendency  to  keep  fixed  posi- 
ons ;  (2)  cataleptic,  with  decided  tendencies  to  keep  fixed  attitudes  and 
Dsitions,  but  with  no  resistance  to  external  force  used  in  changing  the 
luscular  positions;  (3)  resistive,  showing  a  more  or  less  strong  resist- 
3ce  to  external  efforts  to  change  the  position.  The  first  is  commonly 
»und  in  the  anergic  form  of  stupor,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by  a 
revious  acute  attack  by  masturbation,  general  paralysis,  or  alcohol ;  the 
KX)nd,  also,  in  some  of  the  anergic  reproductive  cases ;  and  the  last  in 
le  melancholic  form  alone. 

Looked  at  from  the  purely  mental  point  of  view,  conditions  of  stupor 
re  divisible  into  three  vaneties,  viz.,  the  unconscious — the  anergic — 
here  consciousness  and  memory  are  gone;  and  the  conscious — the 
.elanehoKc — where  they  are  both  present,  and  where  there  is  a  delusion 
resent,  these  facts  being  ascertained  and  tested  afterwards  by  the 
itient*8  own  account;  and  the  half-conscious  or  confused,  where  there  is 
ime  consciousness,  but  by  no  means  a  keen  or  a  correct  subjective 
»lization  of  events,  and  where  the  recollection  of  them  afterwards  is 
mfbsed  or  delusional.  Souie  cases  pass  through  all  these  conditions  in 
ifferent  stages.  Conditions  of  mental  stupor  have  excited  much  interest, 
id  have  an  extensive  literature,  especially  in  France,  to  which  of  course 
have  no  time  to  refer.  Mr.  Hayes  Newington,  when  assistant  physi- 
an  at  Momingside  in  1874,  studied  them  carefiilly,  and  wrote  a  capital 
38cription^  of  them,  with  which  I  in  the  main  agree;  indeed,  all  must 
rree  with  him,  for  he  sticks  closely  to  clinical  fact.  He  gave  us  the 
Imirable  word  ^^ anergic''  to  describe  the  passive,  unconscious,  non- 
jpressed  cases.  This  should  take  the  place  of  the  older  term  Acute 
ementia,  still  commonly  applied  to  such  cases.  It  should  certainly  be 
scontinued,  for  it  is  amfusing  and  incorrect.  If  you  take  a  typical 
.se  of  either  the  melancholic  or  the  anergic,  each  undoubtedly  cor- 
sponds  to  his  descriptions;  but  an  extendcnl  clinical  experience  has 
lown  me  that  the  same  case  may  begin  by  being  in  the  condition  of 
elancholic  and  conscious  stupor,  and  may  end  by  being  in  the  anergic 
id  unconscious.  Then  I  find  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
fles  that  were  anergic  during  the  greater  part  of  their  course  had  a  short 
elancholic  stage  to  begin  with.  As  for  stupor  being  a  primary  affec- 
m  I  call  to  mind  very  few  cases  where  it  was  entirely  so.  It  scarcely 
er  begins  as  stupor.  There  is  a  stage  of  mental  depression  or  of 
ania,  very  short,  it  may  be,  but  still  present.  The  stupor  may  have 
en  the  disease  for  all  practical  and  clinical  puq)oses,  but  still  the 
itiatory  stage  of  another  condition  was  there.  The  cases  which  we 
all  see,  or  to  which  I  shall  refer,  will  illustrate  those  various  points  of 
usation  and  symptoms. 

The  best  clinical  division  of  stupor  would  be,  I  think,  into  the  following 
nds;  which,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  or  importance,  are: 

a.  Melancholic  stupor. 

b.  Anergic  stupor. 

c.  Secondary  stupor  (transitory  after  acute  mental  disease). 

d.  General  paralytic  stupor. 

e.  Epileptic  stupor, 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  October,  1874. 
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MRLANcnoLic  Stupor  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
important  form.  It  is  the  mt*lanchoUa  attonita^  or  the  meJancholie  avec 
stupetir  of  the  authors.  As  I  have  said,  it  is,  either  throughout  its  whole 
course,  or  at  some  part  of  it,  the  conscious  and  delusional  form  or  the 
half-conscious  lookeil  at  from  the  mental  point  of  view,  the  resistive 
looked  at  from  the  volitional  muscular  aspect,  and  the  non-paralvtie 
looked  at  from  the  vaso-motor  point  of  view.  Some  authors  write  as  if 
there  wjis  always  one  overmastering  delusion  of  a  terrible  kind,  the 
patient  fancying  himself  dead,  or  that  he  is  too  wicked  to  hold  interooorse 
with  his  fellow-men,  or  that,  if  he  speaks,  he  will  be  killed,  which,  as  it 
were,  fills  the  whole  mental  vision,  and  leaves  no  room  for  anv  other 
manifestation  of  mind,  paralyzing  speech  and  active  volition  of  any  kind. 
I  do  not  think  this  a  true  view  to  take.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be 
such  a  delusion,  but  by  itself  a  delusion  never  causes  stupor.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  tliis.  There  is  always  in  addition  a  dis> 
tinct  morbid  condition  of  the  bniin  affecting  its  reflex  action,  its  trophic 
energy,  its  receptive  power  in  all  directions,  and  most  especially  its  actiTe 
ideo-motor  functions.  None  of  these  things  are  the  concern itant8  of 
merely  delusional  contlitions.  I  look  on  the  delusion  as  one  symptom 
only,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  melancholic  stupor.  Melancholic  cases  ire 
sometimes  suddenly  impulsive  at  one  period  of  the  diseai»e,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  during  convalescence  they  may  be  suicidally  impulsive. 
Gusts  of  motor  energy  seem  suddenly  to  be  evolved  in  the  brain.  I 
have  seen  epileptiform  fits  occur  occasionally  in  such  ca^es,  bat  nmeh 
more  frequently  a  condition  merely  simulating  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  the 
patient  being  conscious  and  having  control  over  the  muscular  move- 
ments. Whenever  you  see  a  melancholic  patient  said  to  be  "in  a  fit," 
alwavs  think  of  this  condition.  It  is  verv  common.  In  some  instanea 
this  state  occurs  as  the  acme  of  an  ordinary  case  of  delusional  or  excited 
mcL-mcholia,  being  a  short  incident  in  the  case.  In  other  instances, 
though  prece<led  by  depression  of  mind,  the  stupor  is  the  chief  part  of 
the  disease.  In  some  insUmces  the  stujvor  remains  characteristically 
melancholic  all  through — being  conscious,  resistive,  and  unaccompanici 
by  va.so-motor  paralysis.  In  other  instances  it  passes  into  anergic 
stupor — the  patient  being  unconscious,  unresistive,  and  with  vaso-motor 
an<l  trophic  paresis.  Some  cases  of  melancholic  stupor  assume  meltn- 
ch<^lic  attitudt»s.  Here  is  a  young  woman  who  lies  flat  on  the  groundL 
with  her  face  on  the  floor,  and  she  resists  being  placed  on  a  chair.  Hcrt 
is  a  vounrr  man  who  is  bent  down  till  he  almost  crouches.  Here  il 
another  wlio  puts  his  fingers  to  his  ears  and  keeps  them  there.  Tta 
following  are  three  oases  of  melancholic  stu[)or,  the  first  two  (F.  M.  9ioi 
V.  N.)  being  patients  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  the  third,  F.  O.,  being 
a  very  extniordinary  case  in  its  severity,  duration,  and  length  of  timel* 
was  artificially  fe<l,  and  in  its  termination  in  recovery  in  these  circuB- 
stances : 

F.  M.,  jet.  '21,  a  well-CMhicatiHl,  bright,  clever,  and  industrious  yoo4 
of  sanguine  trmperani(»nt.  No  nervous  hereility  admitted.  Habits  Uft 
perate  and  cornvt.  The  cause  of  the  attack  was  over-study  when  hew* 
rapidly  developing  in  body,  tuu\  had  not  attained  manhood.  His  brwl 
was  exhauste<l  by  the  body  function,  growth,  development,  wantofdee|S 
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and  continuous  mental  effort.  Ilis  first  symptoms  began  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  were  mental  depression,  sleeplessness,  and  pain  in  the  head. 
He  got  worse  in  mind  and  body,  and  soon  became  suicidal — attempting 
to  take  away  his  life.  He  became  suspicious  too,  his  affection  for  his 
relations  ditninishing,  and  he  was  fickle.  He  then  got  so  much  better 
through  rest  and  change  that  he  resumed  his  work  and  studies.  When 
he  relapsed,  a  few  weeks  before  admission,  he  became  again  very  suicidal 
— asking  for  poison,  and  wanting  to  drown  himself.  His  motive  for 
suicide  was  that  people  were  going  to  kill  him.  On  admission  he  was 
much  depressed,  though  he  could  pick  himself  up  and  smile  in  a  forced 
way.  He  was  very  suspicious,  imagining  that  he  had  done  some  great 
crime,  and  that  ho  was  to  be  tried  and  would  be  hanged.  He  was  thin, 
his  muscles  flabby,  his  pulse  sixty  and  weak,  bowels  constipated.  Tem- 
perature— 97.2°  in  the  morning,  96.4°  at  night.  Weight,  nine  stone  ten 
poands.  He  was  unsettled  and  restless  at  night  as  well  as  being  sleepless. 
His  appetite  was  poor.  He  was  evidently  all  the  time  looking  for  the  means 
of  suicide,  so  ho  was  carefully  attended  night  and  day.  He  got  more 
confused  and  more  obstinate,  until  in  a  fortnight  after  his  admission  he 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor ;  his  countenance  wore  a  heavy  semi- 
yacuous,  semi-depressed  expression ;  he  would  not  answer  questions  or 
take  notice  of  anything ;  was  utterly  careless  of  his  dress  and  person, 
letting  his  motions  pass  where  he  stood.  The  skin  had  a  warm  clammy 
feel,  except  at  the  extremities,  which  were  blue  and  cold.  He  had  a  few 
lucid  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  each,  when  he  would  as  it  were  wake  up 
and  ask  where  he  was.  The  treatment  from  the  beginning  consisted  of 
his  being  compelled  to  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  milk  and  eggs  in 
liquid  custards,  flavored  with  nutmeg,  and  with  half  a  glass  of  sherry  in 
each.  He  took  usually  in  the  day  twelve  eggs  and  six  pints  of  milk, 
and  began  to  gain  in  weight  after  the  first  fortnight.  He  had  quinine 
and  strychnine  in  moderate  doses,  and  cod-liver  oil  emulsion,  containing 
hypophosphite  of  lime  and  pepsine.  He  was  walked  in  the  open  air  a 
great  deal.  His  skin  was  well  rubbed  with  rough  towels  night  and 
morning,  and  occasionally  he  had  the  continued  current  up  to  fifteen 
cells.  He  steadily  gained  in  wciglit.  After  three  months'  treatment  he 
b^an  to  speak,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  mother:  '*My 
mother,  pleaise  let  me  go  home.  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  feel  very 
ill.  Would  you  let  me  go  home."  In  a  few  days  he  wrote  to  her  to 
send  him  some  money  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  here,  saying  that  he 
thought  about  «£3000  would  do,  that  he  was  a  nuisance  to  those  round 
him,  and  asking  what  great  crime  he  had  committed,  and  requesting  that 
he  might  be  punished  adecjuatoly.  In  another  month  the  confusion  of 
mind  was  passing  away  ;  in  a  month  from  tliat  he  was  pnictically  well  in 
reasoning  power,  in  feeling,  memory,  and  in  bodily  health,  and  was  over 
eleven  stone  in  weight.  He  was  bright,  intelligent,  lively,  and  a  great 
fevorite.  He  said  he  remembered  in  a  confused  way  the  events  that 
occurred  during  his  period  of  stupor,  tliat  he  had  the  delusion  all  the 
time  he  had  committed  a  crime,  and  was  to  be  punished,  and  could  not 
pay  for  the  food  given  to  him.  When  discharged,  six  months  after 
admission,  I  never  was  more  satisfied  in  any  case  that  a  complete  recovery 
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had  l»wn  nuule.     I  always  like  to  see  a  patient  get  &t  on  recovery  from 
any  fonn  of  insanity. 

This  was  a  very  typical  «is«»  of  melancholic  stupor,  showing  well  how 
the  stupor  was  the  acme  of  the  hniin  condition,  which  showed  itself  first 
as  melancholia,  how  there  was  a  melanch<ilic  tinge  through  the  stupor, 
and  a  distinct  melancholic  delusioTi.  liut  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  mi^^ 
take  to  describe  the  stupor  as  being  caused  by  a  profound  delusion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this,  jls  in  all  such  cases,  the  intensity  of  realization 
of  the  delusion,  and  the  capacity  to  feel  keenly,  were  blunted  by  the  con- 
dition of  stupor.  The  stupor  1  loi>k  on  as  a  brain  condition  distinct 
altogether  from  that  of  acutely  felt  depression  in  melancholia,  in  which 
delusions  are  vivid,  and  the  misery  profoun<l.  We  find  that  delusions 
alone  never  cause  staf)or,  whatever  their  character.  They  may  caose 
prolongal  taciturnity  for  years,  but  this  is  totally  different  from  stupor. 
The  concfition  of  the  mental  portion  of  the  convolutions  in  stupor  is 
analogous  to  the  stupidity  of  a  nervous  child  when  terrified  or  buUied. 
I  do  not  see  any  but  a  superficial  analog}'  between  stupor  of  any  kind 
and  hypnotism. 

The  following  was  a  case  of  melancholic  stupor  of  short  duration,  and 
with  a  complete  recovery  : 

F.  N.,  ast.  35.  Temperament  melancholic.  Habits  intemperate;  a 
prostitute.  Ilennlity — mother  intemperate,  and  subject  to  periodic 
attacks  of  melancholia.  Her  illness  began  by  melancholic  depression 
and  delusions,  but  she  soon  became  exciteil,  noisv,  and  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  She  had  no  great  ovennjistering  melancholic  delusion  to  accoont 
for  the  stupor  into  which  she  soon  passeil  after  ailmission,  which  wai 
complete  with  all  the  characters  of  melancholic  stupor :  muscnlarlv 
resistive,  no  cataleptic  t<»ndency,  refusal  of  food,  and  expression  of  fe<» 
depresscMl.  She  would  not  walk  or  move,  and  had  to  be  kept  in  bed. 
She  remaincil  in  that  state  for  about  six  weeks.  It  was  evidently  the 
acme  of  the  attack  of  melancholia,  and  she  shortly  got  better  and  made 
a  g<M)il  recovery  in  six  months.  She  now  says  that  the  period  of  stupor 
was  a  blank  to  her,  and  she  remembers  nothing  that  took  place  then. 

The  following  was  a  case  of  prolonged  melancholic  delusional  stupor. 
lasting  three  y(*ars,  simulating  '"acute  dementia,'*  and  requiring  artificial 
fee<linir  all  that  time,  with  final  rtroverv. 

F.  0.,  ivt.  81.  Admitte<l  2()th  January,  187G.  Dispcxsition  retiring. 
Stnimous  diathesis.  Habits  unsocial,  and  almost  t<x>  industrious  and 
sedentary.  Excessive  masturbation.  Father  intemperate  ;  mother  died 
of  consumption.  Had  one  slight  attack  of  mental  disease  (melancholia) 
three  years  ago,  from  which  he  (juite  rwovertMl  in  a  few  months.  First 
synjptonis  of  mental  disease  were  slight  depression  and  foolish  fimcies. 
Along  with  these  there  were  sleeplessness,  pains  in  head,  loss  of  nutrition, 
and  great  coldness  nf  extremities.  Sometimes  he  could  not  be  keptwam 
bv  any  means  use<l.  Was  not  dirty,  destructive,  or  obscene,  nor  violent 
Those  symptoms  showe<l  themselves  fifteen  months  ago.  As  he  got 
worse,  he  oj)ene<l  a  vein,  and  lost  some  blood,  and  on  several  otkcr 
occrasions  he  seemed  to  have  tritnl  to  choke  himself  with  a  scarf.  He 
was  at  times  noisy  and  incoherent,  iind  quite  sleepless.  He  had  changiBg 
delusions,  r.  </.,  that  his  brain  was  compressed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
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On  admission  he  was  depressed  and  hypoehondriacal,  fancying  that  he 
-was  dangerously  ill,  that  he  had  been  a  great  sinner  and  very  licentious, 
that  he  suffered  shame  more  than  all  mankind,  and  that  his  body  had 
been  tampered  with  when  he  had  attempted  suicide.  Along  with  the 
depression  there  were  much  mental  enfeeblement,  facility,  childishness, 
and  impairment  of  memory,  witli  rambling  and  incoherence.  He  had 
delusions  about  his  sexual  organs.  lie  was  anaemic,  flabby,  thin,  and  we 
thought  that  there  was  slight  comparative  dulness  at  apex  of  right  lung, 
with  rough  breathing  sounds.  Temperature,  98.4°.  Height,  five  feet 
six  and  a  half  inches.     Weight,  eight  stone  thirteen  pounds. 

He  remained  very  much  in  this  mildly  melancholic  condition  for  three 
months.  He  constantly  wanted  quack  medicines,  had  a  poor  appetite,  and 
used  to  twist  and  wriggle  his  body  about  in  obedience  to  delusions.  He 
then  had  an  attack  of  deeper  depression,  with  more  confirmed  delusions, 
intense  insane  obstinacy,  impulsive  violence,  shouting  at  times  and  twist- 
ing his  body  about,  as  if  there  were  beasts  crawling  on  him.  After  this 
he  refused  food  entirely  in  May,  and  was  fed  with  the  stomach-pump  on 
May  7,  1876,  resisting  strongly.  He  took  his  food  on  the  17th,  but 
again  needed  to  be  fed  on  the  18th,  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards, 
^en  for  several  months  he  took  his  food  himself,  his  mental  condition 
otherwise  remaining  much  as  before,  and  his  delusions  being  very  pro- 
nounced. But  in  May,  1877,  he  again  began  to  refiise  food,  and  from 
that  time  till  April  30,  1880 — a  period  of  over  two  years  and  eleven 
months — ^he  took  no  food,  and  required  to  be  fed  twice  a  day  with  the 
atomach-pump. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  his  case.  In  the 
course  of  a  month  after  his  being  fed,  he  had  got  into  a  condition  of 
absolute  stupor,  lying  motionless,  insensible  to  pain,  unable  to  stand,  his 
urine  and  feces  dribbling  away,  his  circulation  feeble,  offering  no  resist- 
ance to  anything  done  to  him,  and  taking  no  notice  apparently  of  any- 
thing. Nothing  could  rouse  him,  nothing  could  stir  him,  nothing  could 
excite  any  mental  or  bodily  reply  or  response,  except  that  he  shut  his 
eyes  tightly  when  the  eyeballs  were  touched,  and  there  was  slight  motion 
of  the  legs  when  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  tickled.  But  this  last  reflex 
power  disappeared  in  October,  1878.  Much  difficulty  was  experienceil  in 
keeping  him  warm,  but  an  old  and  most  affectionate  maiden  aunt,  who 
came  to  see  him  almost  daily,  contrived  the  most  wonderful  woollen  foot 
coverings  and  body  rugs.  He  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  carried  down 
to  a  sofa,  and  his  penis  inserted  into  an  India-rubber  bottle.  There  he 
lay  all  day,  never  moving,  never  resisting  anything  done  to  him.  He 
seemed  the  most  complete  case  of  ** acute  dementia"  or  anergic  stupor  I 
ever  saw,  except  for  two  things:  these  were,  a  certain  expression  in  his 
fiMJe,  which  was  never  so  absolutely  blank  as  it  is  in  that  condition,  and 
his  not  being  able  to  stand  or  move  at  all,  which  seldom  occurs.  There 
was  none  of  the  resistance  or  muscular  rigidity  of  melancholic  stupor. 

As  regards  treatment,  he  was  fed  in  the  morning  with  a  liquid  mess, 
consisting  of  a  pound  of  beef  done  to  a  liquid  form  in  a  large  mortar  with 

Eotatoes  and  vegetables  similarly  pounded  down,  the  whole  being  made 
quid  enough  to  pass  readily  through  a  stomach-pump  tube  with  beef-tea 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar.    In  the  evening  he  had  a  custard  with 
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three  eggs  and  a  (|uarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  His  bowels  kept  regular. 
He  had  at  various  times  quinine,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  ergot,  ood-Iiver 
oil,  the  hypophosphite  of  lime,  iron,  and  the  continued  current  op  to 
twenty  colls  of  a  Ilawksley's  battery,  used  once  a  day  for  months  together, 
through  his  brain  an<l  spinal  cord.  No  good  seemcil  to  be  done,  yet  he 
w:is  a  case  about  whom  we  never  quite  lost  hope.  1 1  is  nutrition  kept  fiiir, 
and  he  did  not  lose  weight. 

At  last,  in  June,  liS7i>,  he  was  observe<l  by  his  attendant  to  turn  ovw 
on  tlie  sofa.  Then  reflex  action  on  tickling  of  the  soles  was  observed, 
and  his  countenance  began  to  acquire  more  expression.  The  continued 
current  was  being  used  at  this  time,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  improvement.  In  February,  1880,  his  glottis  became 
more  sensitive,  so  that  the  piissage  of  the  tube  caused  coughing,  and  he 
raised  himself  up  after  filling  once.  One  day  he  seized  the  tube  and 
remained  rigid  and  cataleptic  for  a  few  minutes.  On  April  30,  1880,  he 
spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  at  feetling  time  said  he  was  tired  of  custards, 
and  wanted  some  tea,  took  a  moderate  tea  and  supper,  and  a  good  break- 
fast, lie  had  never  lost  weight  during  all  the  time  of  his  artificial  feed- 
ing. He  took  no  food  on  May  1st,  but  on  May  2d  asked  Dr.  Clark, 
who  was  about  to  feed  him,  if  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  sane  men  in  the 
sisylum,  and  on  bein|^  told  that  it  was  not  much  like  a  sane  man  to  reAi&e 
food,  he  replied,  "Then  if  I  take  my  food  will  that  prove  my  sanity t" 
'-Yes.*'  "'Then  give  it  me  at  once.*'  He  took  it  there  and  then,  and 
never  missed  a  meal  afterwarils.  He  was  weak  and  his  appetite  was 
feeble,  but  he  soon  began  to  walk,  then  to  go  out,  and  he  got  stroneer, 
and  heavier  by  nearly  a  stone  than  he  was  on  admission.  When  adked 
about  his  stupor,  he  always  gave  some  sexual  reason  such  as  that  it  wiB 
''gonorrluea"  or  '' emissions  *'  that  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  He  asserted 
that  he  had  been  conscious  all  the  time,  and  made  some  statements  whidi 
j)roveil  that  there  luul  been  some  consciousn<.»ss,  reasoning  power,  and 
memory.  He  described  how  a  sphygmogniph  was  used  on  his  radial 
artery,  he  told  the  names  of  assistant  physicians  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  him  during  liis  stupor,  and  he  *'askisl  panlon  for  my  conduct."'  His 
memory  was  not  quite  clear  however;  he  could  not  tell  much  about  what 
happened,  nor  the  year  he  entertnl  the  asylum.  His  memory  of  events 
before  his  illness  was  g<K)tl,  and  he  showetl  much  curiosity  as  to  wliathad 
been  going  on  in  the  religious  world.  He  was  hypochondriacal,  notional 
and  somewhat  weak-minded,  and  was  discharged  relieved  on  June  2L 
lb^80.  lie  has  improved  still  further  at  home,  his  old  maiden  aont 
thinking  him  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  and  considering  him  a 
most  intelligent  and  exeinydary  youth.  iShe  takes  almost  the  entire  credit 
of  his  resurrection,  a  distinction  which  I  am  much  inclineil  to  award  tt) 
her,  for  she  kept  him  warm,  slie  kej)t  up  the  interest  of  every  one  in  his 
case,  and  she  never  d(\<pair(^l  of  his  rei-overy. 

This  was  essentially  a  case  of  melancholic  stupor  (melancholia  attonitai 
pyschocoma,  melancholie  avec  stupeur),  with  many  of  the  features^  of 
'*  anergic  stujxjr."  In  fact,  after  the  symptoms  attained  their  greatest 
intensity,  when  there  was  no  api^irent  consciousness,  no  attention,  no 
muscular  resistance,  no  voluntary  motion,  and  no  spinal  reflex  fimctiOB. 
when  the  body  temperature  was  very  low,  the  capillary  circulation  in  the 
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extremities  was  very  weak,  the  urine  and  feces  passing  involuntarily  and 
at  all  times,  I  considered  the  case  as  one  of  anergic  stupor  (acute  de- 
mentia) that  had  arisen  at  first  out  of  a  melancholic  condition,  and  used 
to  spedc  of  it  as  such,  a  fiEtct  of  which  the  patient  reminded  me  after  his 
recovery.  I  certainly  did  not  think  there  was  consciousness,  or  attention, 
or  memory  really  present,  as  the  patient's  recollections  afterwards  proved 
them  to  have  b^n  to  some  extent.  In  old  times  the  case  would  have 
been  called  one  of  trance,  and  there  were  many  of  the  features  of  what 
is  now  described  in  the  books  by  that  name.  I  think  it  probable  that 
most  cases  of  trance,  if  examined  by  an  alienist,  would  be  placed  under 
melancholic  or  anergic  stupor.  It  will  be  noted  how  well  the  digestive 
and  trophic  functions  of  the  body  were  performed  when  there  was  no 
Tolnntary  muscular  action  whatever.  The  great  length  of  time  during 
which  the  symptoms  lasted,  and  the  final  recovery,  so  far  as  the  stupor 
was  concerned,  are  very  marked  features  of  the  case,  if  they  are  not 
unprecedented. 

The  following  was  a  striking  case  of  stupor  (melancholic)  following  a 
mental  shock : 

F.  T.,  set.  55,  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  and  steady  and  indus- 
trious habits,  through  which  he  had  made  and  saved  <£6000.  There  was 
no  known  neurotic  heredity.  He  was  a  shareholder  in  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  and  the  fiulure  of  that  ill-fated  concern,  and  the  loss  of  all  his 
money,  seemed  to  ^*  take  the  spirit  out  of  him  '*  completely.  He  became 
sleepiess,  nervous,  and  much  depressed.  He  lost  weight  from  fourteen 
stone  to  ten  stone  four  pounds,  lie  first  spoke  constantly  about  his  being 
▼ictimized  and  cheated,  and  then  expressed  delusions  that  he  was  in  debt^ 
and  that  he  must  go  to  the  police  office  and  give  himself  up.  His  delu- 
sions by  and  by  referred  to  his  body  (no  doubt  his  organic  sensations,  as 
he  got  thin,  weak,  dyspeptic,  and  costive,  were  those  of  discomfort),  saying 
that  his  inside  was  burnt  up.  On  his  admission  to  the  anylum,  six  months 
after  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  he  was  with  difficulty  got  to  speak,  to 
answer  questions,  or  to  take  food ;  and  he  slept  badly.  lie  would  appear 
as  if  he  was  to  speak  or  answer  a  question,  but  the  volitional  power  to 
articulate  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  would  say  nothing.  His  next 
delusion  was  natural  enough,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  He 
fancied  he  was  dead,  and  he  would  say  ''I  am  dead;  put  me  in  my 
grave.'*  Then  for  two  months  his  stupor  was  complete,  with  no  outward 
expression  of  mentalization  at  all.  But  the  expression  of  face  was 
melancholic  as  well  as  stupid,  and  there  was  muscular  resistance.  He 
lay  in  bed.  All  this  time  he  was  getting  weaker.  No  tonics  excited  his 
mppetite,  no  stimulant — and  he  got  brandy  in  large  quantities — roused 
him,  and  his  food  did  not  nourish  him.  The  news  of  his  favorite 
daughter's  death  did  not  affect  him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  the  delu- 
sion he  was  dead.  He  got  thinner  and  weaker,  and  gangrene  of  his  heel 
appeared,  then  hypostatic  pneumonia,  and  lastly  gangrene  of  the  lungs, 
of  which  he  died  eight  months  afler  admission.  In  the  last  month  of  his 
life,  and  especially  when  his  temperature  rose  to  102.5°  from  the  lung 
disease,  he  would  answer  questions  at  times,  and  once  or  twice  spoke 
sensibly,  asking  what  sort  of  a  night  he  had  had,  but  generally  he  wanted 
to  be  pot  in  his  grave  and  '^  buried." 

16 
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At  the  poat-mortem  examination  we  found  considerable  atrophy  of  the 
convolutions,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  substance. 

No  dnunatist  ever  drew  a  more  vivid  picture  of  adversity  overwhehn- 
ing  a  man,  striking  him  dumb,  crushing  the  whole  vitality  of  mind  and 
bo<ly  out  of  him,  and  soon  killing  him  outright. 

This  case  brings  out  strikingly  the  lowered  and  devitalized  conditiim 
of  the  brain,  which  I  look  on  as,  after  all,  the  proximate  cause  of  mental 
stupor. 

ANP:R(iic  Stupor  (Acute  Demkntia). — This  may  be  a  primary  dis- 
ease commencing  without  any  melancholic  or  maniacal  stage,  though  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  I  could  not  discover  at  least  a  trace 
of  these  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Its  symptoms  are 
complete  unconsciousness,  and  of  course  no  after  nuinory  of  events  that 
occuiTed  during  its  persistence  ;  no  delusions ;  no  muscular  resistance : 
but  in  some  cases  a  static  or  cataleptic  muscular  condition  :  a  loss  of  fadil 
expression  ;  a  marked  viu^o-motor  paresis,  so  that  the  extremities  are  blue 
and  cold ;  a  lowering  of  the  trophic  energy,  so  that  sores  are  apt  to  form 
and  even  gangrene  may  occur:  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord  are 
markedly  diminishcnl,  and  the  higher  reflex  functions  of  the  brain  almost 
in  al>eyance. 

The  following  case.  F.  P.,  was  one  of  anergic  stupor,  occurring  in  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  who  hud  had  two  slight  attacks  of  melancholia  on  pre- 
vious occasions.     One  grandfather  had  been  melancholic  with  delusicm 
but  not  in  an  asylum  :  father  had  several  epileptic  attacks,  and  had  been 
very  "'excitable*'  after  eiich :  sister  bec;ime  "dazed**  after,  and  in  con- 
scf^uence  of,  mother \s  desith  and  died  of  phthisis  in  four  months ;  and  a 
brother  was  eccentric  antl  f(X)lish.     Masturbation  suspected.     The  attach 
begjin  by  a  short  maniacal  stage,  with  nmch  incoherence,  *"  laughing  in  a 
childish  way."     This  passejl  into  a  condition  of  stupor  in  two  months^ 
during  the  contiimanre  of  which  she  never  sjwke,  and  stood  in  one  posi- 
tion, or  sat  whrri'  she  was  ])hu.*iil.     She  swallowed  liquid  food  when  pal 
into  her  mouth,  hut  showe«l  no  desire  for  anything  or  interest  in  anything* 
Loud  noises  near  her  did  not  startle  her.     She  did  not  obev  the  calls  rf 
nature.     She  was  cold,  her  fet»t  blue  and  swollen,  her  pulse  weak  and 
quick,  and  the  reflex  function  of  spinal  cord  abolished.      There  was  no 
muscular  resistance  and  no  catalepsy.     After  about  a  month  she  seemed, 
under  the  use  of  stimulants,  nene  tonics,  and  blisters  to  the  occiput,  to 
improve  somewhat,  hut  she  SJ>on  fell  back  again,  and   remained  ill  fa 
over  a  year.     Menstruation,  which   had  bee»n  absent  for  the  firet  ax 
months,  returned,  ami  she  seenunl  to  he  none  the  better  for  it.     A&Ait 
beg;in  to  improve  she  got  a  little  obstinate  and  even  violent,  and  her 
brain  was  for  a  time  in  the  repeating  state  one  sees  sometimes  in  certaa 
cjLses  of  mental  disease.     When  asked  a  question  she  would  repeat  tb 
words  s;ii<l,  or  j)art  of  them,  like  a   parrot,  as  the  reply.     Afte*  i* 
began  to  improve  she  nijjidly  got  well,  having  been  previously  fimcnrf 
with  milk  diet,  and  she  has  remainetl  quite  well  now  for  seven  years 

This  was  a  case  with  catalej)tic  svmptoms. 

F.  Q.,   let.   '11.  ailmitted  2d  April,   1881.     Disposition  bright  iW 
cheerful.     Habits  steady  and  in<lustrious.     First  attack.     No  heredUsj 
predisposition.     Cause,  anxiety  in  regard  to  an  operation  for  remofsl  fs^i 
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mammaiy  tumor  which  she  had  to  undergo.  Duration  about  five  weeks. 
Became  gradually  depressed,  lost  appetite,  fell  off  in  flesh,  slept  badly. 
Ultimately  became  quite  stupid,  was  unfit  for  her  work,  took  no  interest 
in  her  children,  would  stand  in  one  i>osition  for  an  hour  or  two  continu- 
ously, and  was  very  restless  at  night. 

On  admission  she  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  paying  no  attention  to 
questions  addressed  to  her  or  to  anything  occurring  near  her,  would  not 
utter  a  wonl,  stood  in  a  listless  and  stupid  attitude,  obeyed  no  orders, 
refused  food,  did  not  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  She  was  in  very 
poor  condition  and  weak  general  health.  She  was  unresistive,  cold,  and 
her  extremities  blue,  and  her  face  expressed  vacancy,  not  melancholy. 

April  Sd. — Slept  well  for  some  hours,  but  was  restless  in  the  morning. 
Remains  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  will  not  speak  a  single  word.  There 
is  a  distinct  degree  of  catalepsy.  Has  taken  plenty  of  food.  To  have 
custards,  plenty  of  extra  milk,  porter,  and  cod-liver  oil  emulsion,  and 
friction  to  skin,  with  extra  warm  clothing. 

April  7th. — Takes  her  food  readily  when  fed  with  it.  Still  very 
stupid.  Never  utters  a  single  word.  Will  not  employ  herself  in  any 
way.  Wanders  slowly  and  aimlessly  about  the  gallery  when  set  in  mo- 
tion.    When  allowed  to  do  so  will  sit  or  stand  any  length  of  time. 

April  10th. — General  health  rather  improved.  Yesterday  she  spoke 
a  few  sentences  to  the  attendants. 

April  15th. — Expression  of  face  more  intelligent.  Is  obstinately 
taciturn.     Sleeps  well. 

AprU  30^A. — Bodily  health  improving.     Mentally  little  change. 

May  31«f . — Has  been  worse  since  last  note ;  stupor  more  pronounced ; 
cannot  be  got  to  speak,  or  to  work,  or  to  attend  to  herself;  wet  and  dirty 
in  her  habits. 

Nov.  1%L — Stupor  extreme.  Sits  constantly  in  one  position,  with 
head  bowed  down,  and  saliva  running  from  her  mouth.  Eyelids  are 
cedematous,  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  extremities  cold.  Ordered 
qninise  sulph.  gr.  iv.,  tinet.  digitalis  rti  xv.,  three  times  daily. 

Nov.  27th. — Has  been  confined  to  bed  for  some  days  lately,  owing  to 
the  extreme  general  weakness.  Mentally  there  is  some  improvement,  as 
she  brightens  up  slightly  at  times,  but  there  is  generally  profound  stupor. 

March,  1882. — There  is  still  pronounced  stupor,  but  its  character  is 
considerably  changed ;  the  menUil  faculties  seem  blunted  or  dead ;  she  is 
utterly  careless  and  apathetic ;  she  is  slovenly  and  <lirty,  requiring  to  be 
-washed,  dressed,  and  attended  to  in  every  respect ;  she  never  volunteers 
a  remark,  and  indeed  never  utters  a  single  expression,  excej)t  when  being 
bathed  or  dressed,  when  she  sometimes  gives  vent  to  exprt\ssions  of  dis- 
approbation and  disgust.  Her  expression  of  face  has  also  changed  of 
late.  Her  general  look  is  one  of  utter  stupidity  and  degradation,  the 
features  being  coarse  and  blurre<l,  the  saliva  dribbling  from  the  mouth ; 
hut  frequently,  without  apparent  external  cause,  the  face  Jtssumes  various 
exaggerated  expressions  of  disgust,  amusement,  and  en»tic*i8m,  while  at 
tames  she  has  muffled  outbursts  of  chuckling  laughter.  She  takes  j)lenty 
<if  food,  and  is  in  better  health  and  condition,     ^fuscularly  she  is  cata- 

V«ptac  to  a  marked  degree. 
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In  tlie  next  twelve  months  she  improved  in  many  respecta,  but  she 
then  died  of  diarrhcea. 

The  following  is  a  cat^e  of  anergic  stupor,  beginning  with  slight  meUn- 
cliolic  symptoms,  and  caused  by  excessive  drinking : 

F.  R.,  vet.  40,  a  person  of  a  naturally  bad  and  untruthful  dispoeitioo, 
whose  exact  heredity  is  unknown.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Uindnstani 
mother,  her  father  having  been  English.  Her  habits  were  always  indo- 
lent, but  of  late  they  have  been  very  drunken,  fickle,  and  degraded 
Her  present  attack  began  by  melancholic  fears  that  persons  were  going 
to  kill  her,  restlessness,  incoherence,  and  screaming  at  night.  She  still 
drank,  and  has  become  more  and  more  confused  and  stupid.  On  admis- 
sion she  was  in  a  condition  of  stupor,  with  a  slight  melancholic  tinge. 
This  soon  passtnl  off,  and  her  stupor  became  complete  and  anergic  in 
character,  with  poor  circulation,  pulse  weak,  extremities  cold  ;  urine  and 
feces  passeil  as  she  lay  on  a  water  beil. 

Nothing  wouhl  rouse  her  to  speak  or  take  any  notice  of  anything. 
For  about  a  year  this  condition  continued,  and  then  she  gradually  came 
out  of  it  in  a  partially  demented  condition,  with  uncleanly  habitf^  erotic 
speech,  masturbation,  talking  and  laughing  to  herself,  delusions  of  iden- 
tity, inability  to  fix  her  attention  on  anything,  and  a  morbid  contentment 
with  her  position  in  the  asvlum.  Thus  she  has  remained  for  four  vean 
now,  and  thus  she  will  proliably  remain  as  long  as  she  lives. 

The  following  is  a  complicate<l  case  of  stuj)or,  catalepsy  with  epilepti- 
form convulsions ;  temporary  partial  recovery,  dementia : 

F.  S.,  jet.  17,  admitteil  to  Uoyal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  2d  May*  1874. 
Disposition  quiet  and  dull :  habits  steady  :  family  history  not  ascertained; 
assigne<l  cause  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  three  years  before 
admission,  since  wJiicli  \w  has  been  duller  and  more  stupid.  The  injury 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  spinal.  After  it  he  gmdually  lost  complete 
control  over  the  movements  of  his  head  ('*itcame  forward''),  then  he 
ceased  to  be  Mv  to  stretch  his  arms  forwards  and  back,  but  he  still  could 
write.  Was  sick,  and  sonietinu^s  vomitinl.  Could  not  walk  far  or  run 
at  all  without  being  v(>ry  tired.  Had  ])ain  in  his  head.  About  three 
ww>ks  ago  showed  mental  symptoms,  viz.,  religious  anxiety,  delusions 
that  liis  foo<l  and  medicine  were  poisoninL  shouting,  violence,  and  dirty 
habits.  It  a])pears  that  an  epileptic  fit  immeiliately  preceded  those  symp- 
toms. Took  another  tit  sixttrn  days  before  admission,  springing  right 
up  from  his  l)e<l.  Convulsions  lastt^l  thretvc quarters  of  an  hour.  Dnnng 
the  fit  the  lip  and  tongue  were  bitten.  He  was  then  for  five  hours  ii 
''a  trance."  His  heatl  had  been  shaved  and  blistered.  Had  six  or  seven 
fits  subseriuent  to  this,  and  }»efore  admission. 

(.)n  admihsion  lie  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  no  mentalization  ap- 
parent, insensible  to  j»ain.  and  spinal  reflex  action  abolished.  Pukel-SWy 
weak  ;  temperature  1'7.M^,  was  very  weak  :  urine  and  feces  passed  in  bei 

He  remaine<l  in  this  stupor,  but  sometimes  cried  and  moaned,  and  took 
many  epileptifonn  fits  for  tlie  first  ten  days.  He  then  showed  the  tr* 
cataleptic  symptoms,  his  body  Jissuming  any  position  it  was  placed  in  fa 
any  length  of  time.  He  took  no  notice  of  anything,  and  would  n* 
answer  questions.  One  night  the  attendant  got  him  up,  put  the  chambo^ 
j>ot  in  his  hands  under  his  penis,  went  away,  and  forgot  all  about  it  tf' 
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he  was  found  in  the  same  position  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  night 
attendant.  He  remained  cataleptic  and  unconscious  for  eight  days,  when 
he  had  a  feverish  attack  with  diarrhoea,  temperature  being  103°.  While 
this  lasted,  he  could  be  roused  to  answer  questions  in  monosyllables,  and 
appeared  to  be  more  conscious  and  intelligent.  After  the  fever  subsided 
he  again  became  completely  cataleptic.  There  collected  and  ran  out  of 
his  mouth  a  fetid  greenish  fluid  somewhat  purulent  in  character.  Some- 
times he  had  to  be  fed  with  the  stomach-pump.  The  fooil  always  had  to 
be  made  liquid.  During  all  the  time,  up  till  August  10th,  he  had  mus- 
cular twitchings  of  the  extremities,  and  occasionally  a  regular  ej)ileptic 
fit.     Pulse  then  60,  weak  and  irregular ;  temperature  y8.*J°. 

During  September  he  began  to  move  slowly  by  volition  in  a  snail-like 
way,  without  speech  or  expression  in  his  face.  When  up,  and  told 
sharply  to  get  into  bed,  he  would  move  slowly  and  manage  to  get  there 
in  half  an  iiour  or  so.  Bowels  very  costive.  When  much  roused,  on 
September  17th,  he  got  up  and  walked  along  the  corridor.  There  were 
no  fits  after  the  18th  of  September.  He  steadily  improved  after  this, 
still  being  slow  and  stupid,  affectively  religious,  going  to  church,  and 
saying  very  long  prayers  before  going  to  bed.  In  (Jctober  he  wjis  able 
to  dress,  undress,  go  out  to  do  a  little  garden  work,  but  stolid,  slightly 
enfeebled  in  mind,  reserve<l,  wanting  in  curiosity  and  interest,  and  as  if 
he  had  some  latent  morbid  fancies. 

On  November  8,  1875,  he  was  discharged  as  "recovered,*'  being  co- 
herent and  intelligent,  but  there  was  present  some  of  the  general  listless 
mental  state  referred  to. 

He  did  very  well  at  home  for  a  time,  but  a  process  of  gradual  mental 
enfeeblement  seems  to  have  come  on,  with  irascibility  and  sometimes 
violence,  so  that,  on  4th  of  June,  1878,  he  was  readmitted  to  the  asylum 
in  a  state  of  ordinary  sequential  dementia.  He  still  remains  there.  He 
has  never  had  any  recurrence  of  the  epileptiform  fits. 

There  are  two  additional  facts  which  one  may  assume,  thougli  they  do 
not  appear  in  this  record.  The  first  is  that  there  must  have  been  a 
strong  heredity  to  insanity.  The  second  is  that  the  lad  practised  mas- 
turbation to  excess. 

He  says  he  has  no  recollection  of  wliat  occurred  during  his  period  of 
stupor.  That  I  believe.  I  look  on  such  a  ease  as  being  partly  caused 
by  adolescence,  complicates!  by  mjusturbatitm  and  traumatism,  all  of  which 
were  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  epileptic  attacks  an<l  the  condition 
of  stupor. 

Secondary  Stupor. — All  acute  fonns  of  mental  disease  are  liable  to 
be  followed,  after  the  acute  symptoms  liave  passed  off",  by  a  condition  of 
mental  torpor  and  a  kind  of  mental  enfeeblement.  But  this  differs  es- 
sentially from  the  true  secondary  dementia.  There  is  in  it  to  a  large 
extent  the  mental  characters  which  I  have  described  as  being  those  of 
stupor,  and  above  all  it  is  curable.  Tlie  patients  are  inattentive,  con- 
fused, lethargic,  and  torpid.  The  brain  reflexes  are  dulled.  Tlie  ener- 
gizing of  the  convolutions  is  slow  an<l  confused.  All  the  higher  reason- 
ing and  affective  powers  are  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  It  is  a  time 
of  exceeding  importance  for  treatment,  which  should  be  supporting,  tonic, 
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nutritive,  and  not  exciting ;  though  nerve  stimulants  and  counter-irrita- 
tion to  the  head  are  often  of  ser%'ice. 

General  Paralytic  and  Epileptic  Stupor. — The  condition  of 
stupor  of  the  anergic  kind  is  often  an  incident  in  those  two  diseases,  most 
fre(^uently  following  attacks  of  convulsions  or  congestive  attacks^  but 
sometimes  coming  on  of  itself  without  any  reference  to  such  motor  symp- 
toms. Wherever  there  has  been  prolonged  stupor  in  general  paralysis, 
we  find  much  bniin  atrophy  after  death. 

Causation. — The  causes  of  stupor  are  the  following: 

1.  Sexual.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  habit  of  masturbation.  I  have 
met  with  it  also  a»  a  post-connubial  condition,  or  from  excessive  sexual 
intercourse  in  both  sexes  in  adolescents.  In  some  cases  it  seemed  as  if 
the  mental  an<l  emotional  exaltation  had  acted  as  strongly  as  the  physical 
exhaustion.     F.  P.,  and  F.  S.  were  examples. 

2.  Mental  and  moral  shoc^ks  and  over-work  during  adolescence. 

3.  The  brain  exhaustion  caused  by  acute  mental  diseases,  more  especi- 
ally acute  mania. 

4.  Stupor  often  occurs  as  an  incident  or  stage  in  other  mental  diseases, 
notably,  as  we  have  seen,  in  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy. 

5.  An  alcoholic  stu]K>r  may  be  causcil  by  excessive  drinking,  and  is 
thus  one  form  of  alcoholic  insanity.  Such  a  condition  is  usually  transi- 
torv,  but  not  always. 

6.  Stupor  is  frwjuently  one  of  the  stages  of  alternating  insanity  W- 
lowing  the  exalted  condition.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  where  the 
exalted  period  is  acutely  maniacal.  This  stupor  is  usually  the  melan- 
cholic fonn.  The  older  the  ])atient  the  more  apt  is  the  stage  of  reaction 
after  exaltation  to  be  one  of  stujK)r.  I  have  now  under  my  care  an  old 
gentleman  of  eighty-four,  who,  when  his  ])eriods  of  exaltation  are  unusually 
long,  will  afterwards  become  torpid,  never  speak  or  take  any  notice  of 
anything,  will  not  even  stand,  but  must  be  kept  in  bed,  will  scarcdy 
swallow,  and  this  will  sometinu^s  continue  for  four  or  five  weeks.  When 
younger,  he  never  had  suc-h  attacks.  He  has  labored  under  irregularly 
alternatini:  insanitv  for  thirtv  voars. 

7.  Senility.  In  the  extreme  fonn  of  senile  insanity,  the  mental  &cal- 
ties  disappear  so  entirely  as  to  constitute  them  cases  of  stufHjr. 

Some  of  these  causes  may,  of  course,  coexist.  The  sexual  and  alco- 
holic are  verv  apt  to  do  so. 

Pro(;nosis  in  Stupor. — In  its  typical  fonn,  in  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  tlu'  aiRT;;ic  form  (acute  dementia)  is  a  very  curable  form  of  mentJ 
disease.  The  melam-liolie  fonn  is  not  so  curable,  but  about  fifty  percent 
of  the  cases  recover. 

Tkkatmknt  of  Sti  pok. — All  forms  need  much  the  same  treatment, 
but  in  tlie  aner^ric  cases  it  needs  to  be  supporting  and  stimulating,  and 
in  the  melaneholic  more  snj>portiiig  at  first,  and  stimulating  afterwards. 
Quinine,  iron,  strvchnine  ]»uslied  to  l-irge  doses,  ergot,  warmth,  the  con- 
tinued current,  exercise,  friction,  alcoholic  stimulants,  rousing  mont 
treatment,  occupation,  distraction  of  mind  are  the  general  indications^ 
In  the  relation  of  the  clinical  histories  of  the  cases  described  the  t^et^ 
ment  has  been  sufliciently  sj)oken  of. 


LECTURE    IX. 

STATES  OF  DEFECTIVE  INHIBITION  (PSYCHO-KINESIA ;  HYPER- 
KINESIA ;  INHIBITORY  INSANITY;  IMPULSIVE  INSANITY;  INSANE 
IMPULSE;  VOLITIONAL  INSANITY;  UNCONTROLLABLE  IMPULSE; 
INSANITY  WITHOUT  DELUSIONS,  EXALTATION,  DEPRESSION, 
OR  ENFEEBLEMENT ;  AFFECTIVE  INSANITY). 

THE   INSANE   DIATHESIS. 

The  want  of  the  power  of  self-control  is  so  very  common  a  thing 
amongst  mankind,  that  to  some  extent,  and  in  respect  to  some  matters,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of  our  species.  A  perfect 
capacity  of  self-control  in  all  directions  and  at  all  times  is  rather  the  ideal 
state  at  which  we  aim  than  the  real  condition  of  any  of  us.  The  men 
who  have  attained  this  state  of  inhibitory  perfection  have  been  few  and 
fiff  between,  and  even  in  regard  to  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  too 
would  have  lost  their  self-control  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  sufficient 
temptation  or  irritation.  But  while  a  perfect  mental  inhibition  may  not 
be  attainable,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  this  power  in  all  directions, 
and  an  absolute  power  in  some  directions  that  is  expected  of  all  sane 
persons.  All  sane  men  must  control  to  some  extent  their  animal  desires, 
and  they  must  control  absolutely  any  desires  they  may  have  towards 
homicide.  The  law  assumes,  as  the  basis  of  all  its  enactments,  that  all 
men  have  the  inherent  power  to  do  certain  things  and  avoid  other  things 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  society,  or  the  safety  or 
comfort  of  their  fellow-men.  If  a  man  is  born  of  criminal  parents,  and 
has  been  taught  to  prey  on  his  fellows,  and  look  on  them  as  having  no 
rights  that  he  is  bouna  to  respect,  if  from  no  fault  of  his  own  his  brain 
is  weak,  and  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong  has  been  implanted  in  him  at 
all,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  he  is  held  as  fully  responsible  by  the  law  as 
the  strongest,  best  taught,  and  most  favorably  circumstanced  man  in  the 
country;  and  this  is  at  present  unavoidable,  however  unscientific  it  is 
finom  the  physiological  and  psychological  aspect  of  brain  and  mind  func- 
tion. Laws  are,  after  aJl,  largely  the  reflexes  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If 
a  man  has  not  been  taught  that  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol  damages  or 
kills,  and  he  drinks  it  to  excess,  he  suffers  just  as  much  as  the  man  who 
knows  its  bad  effects,  and  deliberately  poisons  himself  with  it.  But  to 
this  assumed  power  of  mental  control  in  all  men  the  law  makes  certain 
exceptions.  The  first  of  these  is  in  regard  to  children,  and  the  second  is 
in  regard  to  persons  whose  mental  power  has  been  affected  by  disease  or 
want  of  brain  development. 

The  subject  of  mental  inhibitory  power  should  first  be  studied  by  us 
medical  men  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  gradual  development  in  chil- 
dren.    Take  a  child  of  six  months,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  such  brain 
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power  existent  a.s  mental  inhibition ;  no  desire  or  tendency  is  stopped  or 
controlled  by  a  mental  act.  At  a  year  old  the  rudiments  of  the  great 
faculty  of  self-control  are  clearly  ap])arent  in  most  children.  They  will 
resist  the  desire  to  seize  the  ffmr^  flame,  they  will  not  upset  the  milk  jug, 
they  will  obey  orders  to  sit  still  when  they  want  to  run  about,  all  through 
a  hi;:»her  mental  inhibition.  But  the  power  of  control  is  just  as  gradual  a 
development  as  the  motions  of  the  hands.  There  is  no  day  or  year  in 
a  chihl's  life  after  wliich  killing  its  little  brother  is  munler,  and  before 
which  it  Wits  no  crime  at  all.  The  law  admits  and  provides  in  a  rough 
way  for  this  i>hysiological  fact  as  to  self-control.  We  physicians  see  that 
this  faculty  is  developeil  at  different  ages  in  different  cases.  We  are 
bound  to  give  cre<lence  to  all  physiological  facts  and  laws,  and  it  is  as 
much  a  fact  that  different  l)rains  have  different  degrees  of  controlling 
power  after  their  full  development,  as  it  is  that  they  attain  their  power  of 
control  at  different  ages.  As  we  watch  children  grow  up,  we  see  that 
some  have  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  conscience,  developed  much 
sooner  and  much  stronger  than  others,  just  as  some  have  their  eye-teeth 
much  sooner  than  othei*s:  and,  looking  at  adults,  we  see  that  some  never 
have  much  of  this  sense  <levelope<l  at  all.  This  is  notoriously  the  case 
in  those  whose  ancestors  for  several  generations  have  been  criminals, 
insane,  or  drunkards.  Then,  again,  in  other  persons  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  painfully  ket»n  from  early  childhood,  and  the  desire  to  follow 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other  earnwtlv  striven  after  fix)m  the  first.  In 
some,  therefore,  conscience  is  anaesthetic,  in  others  hypenesthetic,  just  is 
sensation  may  be.  Notoriouslv  it  is  a  l)ad  thing  to  force  any  sense  or 
mental  faculty  into  t(K)  gresit  activity  till  its  brain  substratum  is  suflSciently 
developed.  1  have  knj)wn  many  children  whose  anxious  parents  had 
made  them  morally  hypcnesthetic  at  ejirly  ages  through  an  ethical  forcing- 
house  treatment.  I  knew  one  little  bov  of  four,  who,  bv  dint  of  con- 
stant  effort  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  was  so  sensitive  as  to  right  and 
wrong  tliat  he  nevi-r  ate  an  apple  without  first  considering  the  ethics  of 
the  questions  as  to  whether  he  should  eat  it  or  not;  who  would  suffer 
acute  misery,  cry  most  bitterly,  and  lose  some  of  his  sleep  at  night  if  he 
had  shouto<l  too  loud  at  i)lay.  or  taken  more  than  his  share  of  the  cake, 
he  having  been  taught  that  these  things  were  "'wrong*'  and  *** displeasing 
to  ()o<l."  But  the  usual  an;esthesia  that  follows  too  keen  feeling  succeeded 
to  the  precocious  moral  intensity  in  this  child,  for  at  ten  he  was  the  greatest 
imp  I  ever  saw,  and  could  nnt  lie  made  to  see  that  smashing  his  mothers 
watch,  or  throwing  a  <*at  cnit  iA'  the  window,  or  taking  what  was  not  his 
own,  were  wron«r  at  all.  We  know  that  some  of  the  children  of  many 
gt»nei*ations  of  thieves  take  to  stealing  as  a  yoimg  wild  duck  among  tame 
ones  takes  to  hiding  in  Imles,  and  that  the  chihlren  of  savage  races  ctt- 
not  be  taught  at  once  our  ethical  fivlings.  It  seems  to  take  many  gen- 
erations to  redevelop  an  atrophied  conscience.  Professor  Benedick,  rf 
Vienna,  showed,  at  tlie  Tnternati«)nal  Miilical  Congress  of  1881.  in 
London,  a  number  of  brains  of  habitual  criminals  which  he  aflSrmed  hid 
their  convolutions  arranged  in  a  certain  simple  fonn  peculiar  to  the 
criminal  classes,  so  that  on  seeing  such  a  brain  he  cimld  tell  the  ethicJ 
tentlencies  of  the  pereon  to  whom  it  belongtnl,  just  as  you  can  tell  a  dog 
to  be  a  bull-dog  by  his  jaws.    There  is  no  doubt  that  an  organic  lawle»" 
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ness  is  transmitted  hereditarily.  Among  the  many  transmitted  morbid 
peculiarities  in  the  children  of  neurotic  and  insane  parents  this  is  often 
one.  Either  a  too  morbid  intensity  of  desire,  or  a  morbid  weakness  of 
control,  renders  such  children  prone  to  early  morbid  immoralities. 

In  the  delirium  of  fevers  and  the  ravings  of  the  acutcr  fonns  of  in- 
sanity, no  form  of  self-control  is  exi)ected.  The  law,  from  the  earliest 
times,  entirely  exempted  persons  suffering  from  such  conditions  from 
responsibility  for  acts  done  under  their  influence.  A  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  insanity  shows  us  that  the  j)ower  of  self-control  differs 
enormously  in  the  various  forms,  and  in  different  individuals  laboring 
under  the  same  form,  while  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
state  in  which  a  man  has  "perfect  solf-control "  (to  use  an  expression  that 
cannot  be  literally  true  in  any  case)  and  that  in  which  he  has  none  at 
all.  Self-control,  in  short,  like  all  j)hysiological  qualities  and  all  mental 
&culties,  exists  in  every  possible  degree  of  strength.  Sufficient  power 
of  self-control  should  be  the  essence  and  leg:U  test  of  sanity,  if  we  had 
any  means  of  estimating  it  accurately.  The  accurate  clinical  study  of 
mind  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  physiological  acconii)animonts,  in  health 
and  disease,  will,  I  believe,  help  us  in  time  to  make  such  an  estimate  in 
any  particular  case  far  more  accurately  than  we  are  now  able  to  do. 
The  practising  physician,  from  his  daily  acquaintance  with  the  physio- 
logical facts  of  nature,  instinctively  makes  allowances  for  lack  of  self- 
control  in  his  patients  when  they  are  ill,  apart  from  technical  insanity. 
He  knows  that  the  thing  called  'Mrritability  "  merely  means  lack  of  full 
vital  power,  that  the  "impulses"  of  the  hysterical  girl  are  simply  mor- 
bidly transformed  modes  of  energy  temporarily  bursting  the  bounds  of  the 
patient's  will,  just  as  fits  of  weeping  are  often  involuntary  an<l  uncon- 
trollable. But  the  lawyer,  and  the  medical  man,  wlio,  as  a  medico-legal 
witness  or  adviser,  has  to  consider  the  social  an<l  legal  aspect  and  effect 
of  his  opinions,  are  still  chary  of  admitting  mere  loss  of  control  or  morbid 
impulse  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  They  both  like  to  have  other  evi<lence 
of  disorder  of  the  mental  fimction,  in  the  shape  of  insane  delusion  or 
incoherence  of  speech,  before  they  are  willing  to  put  forward  the  plea  of 
diseased  want  of  self-control  in  mitigation  of  legal  punishment.  Another 
element  than  medical  facts  conies  in  then,  viz.,  the  ])ractieal  effect  of  their 
opinions  on  society.  In  a  coniniunity  of  perfectly  law-abiding  people  a 
murder  would  naturally  be  attributed  to  disease,  and  no  objection  wouM 
be  taken  by  any  one  to  that  view  of  it.  But  with  tlie  world  as  it  existvS, 
it  is  different. 

Before  we  can  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  responsi})ility  or  irresponsi- 
bility of  any  case  in  a  court  of  law,  wo  should  sen*  as  many  cases  as  we 
can  where  want  of  controlling  power  or  iiupulsiv(»  tendenifies  constitute 
the  disease  or  the  chief  part  of  it.  Such  cases  exist,  tliough  they  are  not, 
in  a  pure  form,  very  numerous.  As  one  stage  in  cases  (»f  insanity  they 
are  frequent.  Half  the  suicidal  melancholies  at  the  beginning  dread  the 
moment  when  their  self-control  will  be  lost.  Manv  of  the  maniacal  cases 
show  at  an  early  stage  only  loss  of  self-control,  before  motor  ex(Mtement 
or  incoherence  comes  on.  If  one  ha.s  seen  many  persons  in  this  state 
about  whom  there  could  be  no  <loubt  as  to  their  disease,  antl  if  one  has 
systematically  studied  the  loss  of  self-control  or  morbid  impulse  as  a 
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mental  symptom  in  the  various  forms  it  is  found  to  assume,  such  experi- 
ence and  study  brin(|[  much  conBdence  to  us  in  giving  private  medical 
advice  about  this  matter,  or  in  giving  evidence  in  the  witness-box  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  difficult  ([uestions  about  which 
a  me<lical  man  has  to  come  to  a  decision. 

Consider  first  the  variety  of  simple  motor  impulses  or  acts  that  are 
physiohjgically  uncontrollable,  or  partly  so,  such  as  coughing,  vomit- 
ing, etc.  Next,  look  at  a  more  complicated  act,  that  will  be  recognized 
*  by  any  competent  physiologist  to  be  automatic  and  beyond  the  control  of 
any  ordinary  inhibitory  power,  r.  g,^  irritate  and  tease  a  young  child  of 
one  or  two  years  sufficiently,  and  it  will  strike  out  at  vou;  suddenly  strike 
at  a  man,  and  he  will  either  perform  an  act  of  defence  or  offence,  or  both, 
(piite  automatically,  and  without  power  of  controlling  himself.  Place  a 
bright  tempting  toy  before  a  child  of  a  year  and  it  will  be  instantly 
appropriate*!.  l*lace  cold  water  suddenly  before  a  sane  man  dying  of 
thirst,  and  he  will  take  and  drink  it  without  power  of  doing  otherwise. 
Exhaustion  of  nervous  energy  always  lessens  the  inhibitory  power.  ^Vha 
is  not  conscious  of  this?  " I m lability "  is  one  manifestation  of  this. 
Many  j)ersons  have  so  small  a  stock  of  reserve  brain  power — that  most 
valuable  of  all  brain  «|ualities — that  it  is  soon  useil  up,  and  you  see  at 
once  that  they  lose  their  power  of  self-control  verj*  soon.  They  are 
angels  i\r  demons,  just  as  they  are  fresh  or  tired.  That  surplus  store  of 
energy  or  resistive  force  which  provides  in  jiersons  normally  constituted 
that  moderate  excesses  in  all  directions  shall  do  no  gresit  harm,  so  long 
as  they,  are  nrit  too  often  rep«ited,  not  being  present  in  those  people, 
over-work,  over-drinking,  or  small  debauches,  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
their  morbid  iin]»ulses  without  i»ower  of  resistance.  Some  persons  of 
more  mental  and  nerve  force  have  the  fatal  power  of  keeping  themselves 
at  work  or  at  dissipation  till  this  surplus  reserve  stock  of  resistiveness  is 
altogether  exhausted,  and  they  then  become  unresistive  against  morbid 
inipulsi?s.  AVoe  to  the  man  who  uses  up  his  surplus  stock  of  brain  inhi- 
bition too  near  the  bitter  end,  or  too  often  I 

In  relation  to  the  medico-psychological  problems  of  mental  inhibition 
and  impulse,  we  have  to  take  into  account  those  obscure  human  ten- 
dencies t(»wards  killing,  towards  <lestructiv4'ness,  towanls  appropriation, 
towards  unnih'.  some  of  which  exist  as  inchoate  physiological  tendencies 
nion*  or  h'ss  strong  in  most  human  beings,  and  the  gratifying  of  which 
«;iv<'s  ijhnsnre.  Thi*v  are  best  sfcn  in  youth,  and  thev  often  come  out  in 
a  stroll;:  w;iy  in  disease.  lU'  thev  transmitted  qualities  of  our  faroff 
progenitors,  or  jihysinlogieal  weapons  to  help  us  in  the  st niggle  for  exist- 
ence, or  other  and  normal  plivsiijlogical  energies  transmuteil,  there  ihey 
are.  an<l  we  must  aeeept  them  as  facts  of  nature. 

The  do<Mrine  of  nervous  inhibition  an»l  of  inhibitory  centres  has  done 
very  much  to  definitize  our  notions  in  reganl  to  the  ment4il  working  of 
the  brain.  There  is,  of  <'ourse,  nr>  proof  of  mental  inhibitory  centres, 
but  tiiere  is  mental  inhibition,  and  a  function  always  implies  an  organ  of 
some  sort.  When  it  was  demonstraliHl  that  the  excitation  of  certain 
nerves  caused  not  motion,  but  stoppage  of  motion:  when  it  was  proved 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  was  largely  influenced  by  the  increased 
v^  <liminished  ]iotency  of  the  capillaries  or  arterioles,  and  that  the  latter 
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was  dependent  on  two  sets  of  nerves  and  two  sets  of  centres,  one  to  open 
and  the  other  to  shut  those  vessels,  such  physiological  facts  were  at  once 
correlated  with  the  facts  observed  in  conditions  of  mental  excitation  and 
depression,  mental  quickening  and  slowing,  emotional  supersensitiveness 
and  torpor,  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  in  the  higher  depart- 
ment there  must  be  a  somewhat  similar  a])paratus  for  regulating  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  disorders  of  these 
would  probably  make  all  the  difference  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
between  self-control  and  insane  impulse.  That  there  was  a  physiological 
analogy  between  the  jactitation  of  the  limbs  of  a  man  with  chorea,  who 
tries  to  control  these  motions,  but  is  not  able  to  do  so,  and  the  insane 
impulse  to  murder  and  violence  which  the  patients  are  aware  of,  deplore, 
and  fruitlessly  try  to  resist,  but  are  totally  unable  to  do  so,  seemed  very 
evident.  In  the  one  case,  a  controlling  centre  or  centres  of  motion  are 
not  doing  their  work,  either  from  absolute  loss  of  their  own  internal 
power  of  governance,  or  from  an  excess  of  energy  generated  in  the  lower 
motor  centres  of  the  choreic  limbs ;  in  the  other,  the  controlling  centres 
of  mentalization  and  feeling  are  not  doing  their  work  for  the  same  reasons. 
We  know  that  there  are  controlling  centres  of  even  many  of  the  lower 
reflex  iunctions,  and  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  they  exist  also  to  control 
the  great  reflex  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  were  so  clearly  ex- 
pounded by  Laycock.  That  doctrine  has  <lonc  much  to  make  us  under- 
stand better  the  mental  ftinctions  of  the  brain  and  their  derangements. 
Let  us  glance  at  an  example.  The  maternal  instinct  of  care  and  affc'ction 
for  ofispring  is  a  mental  function  of  brain  common  to  man  with  the  lower 
animak,  and  ranks  next  to  the  love  of  life  and  the  desire  to  reproduce  the 
species  in  importance,  while  it  surpavsses  these  in  conscious  intensity  for 
the  time  it  is  in  operation.  Its  periods  of  activity  are,  of  course,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  activity  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
objects  of  the  instinct  need  not  necessarily  be  the  animal's  own  offspring. 
Cats  will  suckle  and  take  tender  care  of  voun^r  rabbits  when  their  maternal 
instinct  is  in  full  activity  after  parturition  and  when  the  mamniai  are 
functionally  active.  There  is  a  nervous  iniluence  sent  up  from  these 
organs  to  some  portion  of  the  brain,  rousing  it  into  activity,  and  so 
developing  the  fc^eling  for  young,  and  tlie  unceasing  innumerable  acts  of 
care,  defence,  playing  with,  and  protection,  which  for  the  time  dominate 
the  whole  mental  life  and  outward  actions  of  tlx?  animal.  Artificial  irri- 
tation of  the  mammie  without  ])revious  parturition  will  sometimes  dt^velop 
this  instinct.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  cat  sucklin«4  the  vouiif]'  rabbits,  it 
entirely  inhibited  the  opposite  instiiiet  to  kill  and  eat  them.  In  condi- 
tions of  disease,  the  maternal  instinct  is  i-ouij)IeteIy  ])erverted  in  its 
exercise,  so  that  animals  sometimes  eat  and  destroy  their  young.  Now, 
the  same  thing  happens  in  the  human  s]>ecies.  In  the  insanity  which 
occurs  after  childbirth  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is  eitlier  an 
entire  inhibition  of  the  maternal  instinct,  so  that  ''a  woman  forgets  her 
suckling  child,"  or  an  entire  perversion  of  it,  so  that  she  wants  to  destroy 
her  own  oflTspring. 

The  physiological  word  inhibition  win,  therefore,  be  used  synonymously 
WJtli  the  psychological  and  ethical  ex]>ression  self-control,  or  with  the  will 
when  exercisedyj^    c;ertain  directions.     It  is  the  characteristic  of  most 
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fonns  of  mental  <lisoase  for  solf-eontrol  to  be  lost,  but  this  loss  is  usuallv 
part  of  a  general  mental  affeetion  with  melaneholie.  maniacal,  demented, 
or  delusional  symptoms  as  thi»  chief  msinifestations  of  the  disease.  There 
are  other  cases,  not  s«»  numerous,  where  the  loss  of  the  power  of  inhibi- 
tion is  the  chief  and  l)y  far  the  most  marke<l  symptom.  Tha<e  we  are 
now  to  coiisi<lcr  an<l  studv.  I  shall  call  this  fonn  "'  Inhibitorv  Insanity." 
Some  of  these  cases  have  uncontnulable  impulses  to  violence  and  desJtruc- 
tion,  others  to  homicide,  others  to  suicide  prompte«l  by  no  depressed 
fee1in;;s,  others  to  acts  of  animal  frnitilication  (s;ityria.sis,  nympliomania, 
erotomania,  bestiality),  others  to  drinking  tof»much  alcohol  (dipsomania), 
others  towards  setting;  thinjp*  on  fire  (]>yromania).  others  to  stealing 
(kleptomania),  and  others  towards  immondities  of  all  sorts  (moral  in- 
sanity). The  impulsive  tendencies  and  morbid  desires  are  innumerable 
in  kind.  Many  of  tliese  varieties  of  ins;uiity  have  btK>n  distincniisheii  bv 
distinct  names.  To  di;;;  up  ami  eat  dead  bodies  (niKTophilism).  to  wander 
from  home  and  throw  oft'  the  restraints  of  society  (]danomania).  to  act 
like  a  wild  beast  (lycantliropia).  etc.  Action  from  impulse  in  all  these 
directions  may  take  place  from  a  loss  of  controlling  power  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  brain,  or  from  an  over-development  of  energy  in  certain 
portions  of  the  brain,  which  the  normal  -power  of  inhibition  cannot  con- 
trol. The  driver  may  be  so  weak  that  he  cannot  control  well-broken 
hordes,  or  the  horses  may  be  so  hard-mouthed  that  no  driver  can  pull 
them  up.  Both  conditions  may  arise  from  purely  cerebral  disorder,  or 
from  cerebral  excitation  or  jmralysis  causdl  by  eccentric  agency  in  the 
or^rans — it  may  be  reflex,  in  short.  The  former  of  tlic^se  may  be  without 
€onsciousne.<iS  at  all,  the  cv/'s  the  will,  the  man  being  non-existent  for  the 
time.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  murders  done  daring  som- 
nambulism or  epilej)tic  unconsciousness,  or  acts  done  in  the  hypnotic 
state.  There  is  no  c»>nscious  desire  to  attain  the  object  at  all  in  such 
cases.  In  other  eases  there  are  consciousness  and  memory  present,  but  no 
power  f»f  restniining  action.  The  simplest  example  of  this  is  where  an 
imbecile  or  a  dement,  srein;^  something  glittering,  appropriates  it  to  him- 
self, or  when  he  couimits  indi^cent  sexual  acts.  Through  disease  a  pre- 
viously sane  and  vigi>rous-minde«l  person  may  get  into  the  same  state. 
The  m<»tives  that  would  lead  other  persons  not  to  do  such  acts  do  not 
operate  in  such  persons.  1  have  known  a  man  stejd  who  said  he  had  no 
intense  longing  tor  the  article  he  appropriatiMl  at  all,  at  lojist  consciou*lT, 
but  his  will  was  in  a)»evMnce,  and  he  eould  not  resist  the  ordinary  desireof 
prissessinn  (*ouiinon  to  all  human  nature.  I  have  known  a  married  min 
indul;re  in  mastur)»atioii  in  the  same  wav.  He  knew  it  was  wronff.  and 
he  hail  opjiortiinity  of  sexual  intereoui'se,  but  he  could  not  nsist  thi* 
simple  and  unnaturMl  mode  of  sexual  excitation.  Volition  and  resistire 
pr>wer  were  ]»aralyzed. 

The  se<*ond  class  of  impulsive  acts,  where  we  si»em  to  have  normal 
volitional  jiower.  but  the  inipuNes  so  movliid  and  so  sti-ong  that  they  can- 
not be  resisted,  is  «)ften  srcn  bv  the  physician  in  the  t*arly  stages  of  mental 
<lisease  before  its  synij)t<»!ns  have  fully  developeil.  Its  existence  may  be 
called  in  «iuestion  by  t'  pri'tri  soci«)h»gists,  may  be  ridiculeil  by  joamali5ta» 
and  the  dangers  of  admitting  its  existence  may  be  painte<l  in  dark  colon 
by  lawyers,  but  that  it  exists  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  human  nature  no 
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one  can  doubt  who  has  actually  seen  the  terror  and  agony  of  a  mother 
conscious  of  an  impulse  to  destroy  her  child,  and  striving  against  it  with 
vehement  resolution.  A  lady  came  to  me  lately  to  consult  me,  and  tliis 
was  part  of  her  conversation:  '* Thoughts  of  putting  myself  away  come 
suddenlv  into  my  mind  when  I  am  working  and  quite  cheerful.  Oh! 
my  God  I  if  I  could  get  these  thoughts  out  of  my  head,  what  would  I 
not  give?  I  could  and  do  scream  for  relief  sometimes.  Oh,  me!  it's 
horrible !  It  comes  on  me  that  some  day  I  will  t4ike  away  my  life  or 
that  of  my  children.  I  had  this  idea  before  I  was  married  at  times. 
My  mother  had  it.  It  comes  on  me  in  one  instant,  and  some  day  I  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  it.  It  seems  now  as  if  there  was  a  galvanic  battery 
up  from  your  floor  up  to  my  brain  that  makes  my  head  feel  queer  and 
tingling.  Filthy  words  and  bad  thoughts  shoot  into  my  mind  too  in  the 
same  way."  And  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress, beseeching  God  and  me  to  deliver  her  from  these  homicidal  and 
suicidal  impulses.  Yet  a  minute  before  she  had  been  chiK^rful  and  laugh- 
ing, and  a  few  minutes  after  she  was  the  same.  No  doubt  the  theory  of 
uncontrollable  impulse  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  to  be  applied  where  it  does 
not  exist ;  but  one  might  as  well  assume  that  there  is  no  real  epilepsy 
because  malingerers  and  hysterix^l  girls  simulate  fits,  or  that  there  is  no 
such  condition  as  hypnotism  because  rogues,  fools,  and  (quacks  dabble  in 
deceit  and  call  it  mesmerism. 

The  states  of  defective  inhibition  and  impulse  may  be  momentary  in 
duration,  or  may  be  constant.  They  may  be  slight  in  form,  or  most  in- 
tense. Their  etiology  is  varied.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  met  with 
either  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed  to  the  neuroses,  or  in  thase  whose 
normal  brain-functions  have  been  imj)aired  by  over-indulgence  in  alcohol 
or  nervous  stimuli  on  the  part  of  themselves  or  their  parents.  In  some 
few  cases  a  merely  defective  training  of  the  brain  in  youth  seems  to  end 
in  morbid  hyperkinesia.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  <levise  a  perfect  mode  of 
teaching  self-control  t^)  the  young  brain  it  would  be  an  educational  dis- 
covery the  most  valuable  yet  made  by  humanitv.  Tlie  great  crises  of  life 
sometimes  set  up  this  condition — puberty,  adolescence,  the  climacteric 
period,  senility.  In  many  cases  there  have  been  congenital  or  early  de- 
fects of  brain  development,  causing  volitional  and  niond  imbc^cility,  or 
what  Morel  called  instinctive  juvenile  mania.  Viscenil  deranijements 
and  reflex  irritations  are  the  causes  in  many  cases.  Who  does  not  feel 
his  volition  or  control  sympathize  with  the  state  of  his  digestion.  I 
knew  a  young  woman  who,  during  menstruation,  which  was  with  her 
difficult  and  painful,  did  all  sorts  of  impulsive  Jicts — eat  dirt,  hurt  herself, 
and  pinch  children — while  she  was  at  other  times  amiable,  and  did  none 
of  these  things.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  organic  instinct  of  repro- 
duction becomes  transmitted  morbidly  into  instinctive  impulses  to  kill, 
steal,  etc. 

I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  commoner  and  more  typical 
varieties  of  morbid  impulse,  and  they  are  the  following:  a.  general 
psychokinesia ;  b.  epileptiform  impulse ;  r.  animal  and  organic  impulse ; 
d.  homicidal  impulse;  e.  suicidal  impulse;  /.  destructive  impulse;  </. 
dipsomania;  h.  kleptomania;  j\  pyromania ;  k,  moral  insanity. 
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Gcncnil  psychokincsia  or  impulsiveness  in  all  directions  is  well  illns- 
trate«l  in  the  following  case,  who  was  a  patient  of  mine  in  Momingside: 

E.  L.,  jet.  47,  of  a  verj'  neurotic  heredity,  a  brother  being  epileptic, 
and  her  sistci's  very  nervous  women.  In  addition  to  this,  she  has  had 
twenty  years  of  son*c>w  and  domestic  worry,  with  a  drunken  husband 
who  could  not  provide  for  her,  and  through  the  loss  of  several  of  her 
children.  She  has  had  ten  children  and  nine  or  ten  miscarriages.  The 
children  whom  she  lost  all  tlie<i  of  convulsions  or  hydroceidmfus.  The 
exciting  cause  of  her  illness  was  an  alxtrtion  at  two  months.  She  wag 
most  impulsive  on  admission  in  all  ways.  She  tore  her  clothes,  she  tried 
to  jump  out  of  windows,  she  refuse<l  fixnl  at  times  when  phe  did  not  wet 
what  she  wanteil,  she  would  do  any  mischief  that  was  in  her  power-  fie- 
twtH'U  thfjse  acts  she  was  nitiomil  in  speec'h  and  onduct,  affectionate,  and 
agreeable.  She  would  be  dancing,  lively,  and  chatty  in  the  drawing- 
room,  apparently  one  of  the  happiest  womt*n  there,  and,  seeing  an  open 
window,  she  would  suddenly  change  in  expression  of  face  and  eyes,  would 
stej)  towards  it,  and  try  to  throw  herself  over.  When  asked  al)out  it,  she 
would  say  she  could  not  help  it.  She  was  always  most  impulsive  at  the 
menstrual  ])eriods,  and  at  these  times  fre(|uently  had  retention  of  urine, 
needing  the  catheter  (this  she  had  been  subject  to  occasionally  during  h« 
marrie<l  life).  The  bromides,  fattening  non-stimulating  fi>ods,  fresh  air, 
bnths.  and  constant  supervision  and  occupation  were  all  tried,  with  a 
gradual  good  effect.  The  impuls<»s  l)ecame  less  intense,  and  her  self-con- 
trol more,  as  her  bodily  <*ondition  improveil.  She  was  subjt*ct  to  sudden 
feelings  of  what  she  describe<l  as  *' unutterable  dread  and  woe,"  coming 
like  a  flash  over  her  and  passing  away  as  quickly.  Unfortunately  at 
first  we  ijave  her  chlonil  and  hvoscvamus  at  ni<rht,  which  I  found  was  a 
mistake.  She  became  very  dt^peiident  on  these  things  for  sleep,  ^he 
did  much  better  wlu*ii  they  were  stopjunl.  Now  I  never  give  chloral  con- 
tinuously when*  there  is  impulsiveness.  I  believe  that  its  effect  i?  to 
lessen  the  inhibitoi-v  mental  ]H)wer  of  the  brain.  In  about  three  veare 
she  had  imj>rovetl  consiiltM-jibly.  and  wms  remove<l  to  another  asvlum :  but 
she  is  impulsive  still  at  times,  though  not  dangenmsly  so.  It  mast  be 
reiiiemberc*d  that  all  thi'se  impulses,  obstinacies,  violences,  destructive- 
iiesses,  and  suici<hd  attempts  were  most  contmry  to  the  whole  habits  of 
the  life  of  this  hidv  till  she  was  ft>rtv-seven,  that  thev  then  lasted  more 
or  h'ss  for  nine  years,  and  now  she  has  got  rid  of  them  to  a  very  laipe 
extent:  and  that  l»rtwe<'u  those  acts  of  want  of  inhibition  she  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  sensible  j>ersons  I  ever  sjiw,  and  was  clever,  witty. 
and  often  bilari'His. 

The  next  ca<e  was  a  j)atient  of  mine,  and  was  well  described  by  onr 
of  the  assistant  ])hysieians  here.  Mr.  James  Maclaren.*  I  h>ok  on  it  as 
being  generally  impulsive  and  to  some  extent  epileptiform  in  character. 

"Late  one  u'wsht  a  ladv,  whom  we  shall  know  as  E,  M.,  was*  broudkt 
to  tlie  Koyal  Kdinbiirgh  Asylinii,  laboring  under  great  excitement,  and 
bleeding  from  w(»un<ls  in  her  mouth,  causM  by  her  attempts  to  swallow 
l)ieces  of  the  glas*;  of  a  <'ab  window  which  she  had  broken.  Her  insanitj 
was  very  early  seen  to  be  of  a  kind  in  which  the  leading  features  were 

*   ML'dioal  Tiin*^>  jinJ  (Ju/A*lt<».  Januarv  8,  1876. 
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impulsiTe  acts  of  a  sadden  and  a  most  dangerous  character  to  herself  and 
to  others.  She  is  not  an  epileptic ;  she  has  no  delusions  or  hallucina- 
tions, or,  if  she  is  possessed  with  the  former,  they  are  of  a  kind  belong- 
ing more  to  a  mild  state  of  dementia  than  anything  else,  and  are  fleeting; 
and  she  has  at  any  time  only  occasional  and  oft^^n  no  consciousness  of  the 
irresistible  impulse  which  is  frequently  put  down  as  the  cause  of  danger- 
ous acts  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for.  In  her  the  paroxysm  of  vio- 
lence has  the  following  characters:  It  is  periodic ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
always  partial,  frequently  total  unconsciousness,  and  consequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  state  of  forgetfulness  of  her  acts ;  it  is  preceded  by 
sharp  pain  in  the  head,  and  followed  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  dizzi- 
ness, and  confusion  of  ideas.  There  exist  also  certain  neuroses,  but  these 
will  be  detailed  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  her  ciise,  which  it  will  be 
well  now  to  enter  on. 

**  She  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  the  fifth  child  of  a  family  of  fourteen. 
Her  parents  are  both  of  a  neurotic  type ;  her  father  is  almost  totally  deaf, 
and  a  brother  of  his  died  insane.  That  is  not  a  very  strong  neurotic 
history  perhaps,  but,  making  allowances  for  the  possible  reservations  of 
sensitive  relatives,  it  indicates  a  decided  tendency  to  nervous  weakness. 
Her  mother  dwells  on  the  border-land  of  insanity;  she  was  always  a 
person  of  very  peculiar  disposition,  suspicious,  unreasona])le,  and  of  an 
exceedingly  high-strung  and  nervous  temperament.  This  was  her  con- 
dition previous  to  marriage.  Its  cares  and  troubles,  and  jmrticularly  the 
mental  and  physical  wear  and  tear  involved  in  the  bearing  and  nursing 
of  fourteen  children,  told  badly  on  her.  Iler  confinements  were  severe, 
and  after  them  she  was  subject  to  alarming  floodings;  at  her  menstrual 
periods,  too,  the  hemorrhage  was  always  excessive.  That  all  this  told 
on  her  severely  was  noticed  by  her  friends  in  her  inorcttsing  debility, 
nervousness,  eccentricity,  and  irritability  jis  she  jidvanced  in  yeai*s,  and, 
to  anyone  who  could  read  the  lesson,  was  confirmed  by  what  seems  to  me 
a  very  curious  fact.  She  had,  as  I  have  said,  fourteen  children.  The 
first  four  of  these  were  fairly  healthy,  and  are  still  living ;  then  came  the 
subject  of  the  present  note,  regarding  whose  mental  and  j)liysical  health 
we  shall  presently  hear ;  and  after  her  came  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  dead.  The  elder  ones  lived  longest,  and  then,  as  the  mother 
grew  in  years,  and  the  strain  on  her  became  greater,  the  duration  of  the 
life  of  her  offspring  shortene<l.  It  is  true  that  none  of  them  die<i  di- 
rectly from  brain  disease;  still  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  assume,  with 
the  history  I  have  described,  that  the  parents  were  at  first  able  to  pro- 
create healthy  offspring,  that  this  began  to  fail  with  E.  M.,  and  that  afi^r 
her  the  strain  became  greater  and  greater,  and  so  they  produced  children 
only  in  the  poorest  degree  endowed  with  the  power  of  living.  The  in- 
verse ratio  between  the  age  of  the  parents  and  the  duration  of  life  in  the 
offspring  seems  too  marked  and  definite  to  l)e  due  to  accident  or  chance. 
So,  then,  in  this  neurotic  couple  we  have  them  in  their  early  married  life 
transmitting  to  their  children  health,  later  on  insanity,  and  ultimately  a 
tendency  to  early  death. 

''And  here,  forestalling  its  position  in  the  histoiy  of  her  cjise,  comes 
ill  another  step  in  the  descent  and  progressive  degenenition.  E.  M.,  has 
become  pregnant  several  times — one  child  is  alive,  one  lived  a  few  months, 
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all  the  rest  were  bom  prematurely.  The  child  which  is  alive  is,  as  re- 
gards his  mind  at  present,  precocious  and  talented,  writes  letters  in  a 
style  beyond  his  years,  rea<Ls  books  on  natural  science^  and  is  fond  of 
sketching  and  {minting,  and  thought  exceedingly  gifted  by  his  friends. 
With  the  history  I  have  detailed,  and  after  this  description,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  he  is  stunted  in  body,  weak,  and  miserable,  and 
often  barely  kept  alive  by  constant  and  most  careful  nursing. 

**  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  personal  history  and  characteristics  of 
the  unfortunate  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  As  I  have  said, 
she  wa.s  the  fifth  child  of  her  parents.  In  her  early  years  she  was  only 
notiHl  for  everything  that  was  good  and  amiable.  In  this  I  am  not  taking 
the  words  of  possibly  too  partial  friends,  but  of  others  who  knew  her 
more  or  less  intimately ;  and  one  and  all  bear  testimony  to  the  fiurt  that, 
as  regards  the  ]>ossession  of  many  good  qualities,  she  was  far  above  the 
average.  Kind  and  loving,  very  gentle  and  (|uiet,  but  apt  to  become 
emotional  on  trifling  provocation ;  devoted  as  far  as  her  strength  per- 
mitted to  all  goml  works,  generous  even  to  a  fault,  and  earnest  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  do  her  duty, — such  is  the  account  of  her  in  her 
early  days.  From  her  earliest  years  religion  was  part  of  daily  Ufe,  not 
engrafted  on  to  her  other  duties,  but  forming  the  moving  principle  of  all 
she  did.  ^^he  belonged  to  a  devout  family  and  a  devout  secU  and  so,  by 
education  sis  well  as  temperament,  was  thoroughly  and  entirely  devoted 
to  sacred  thoughts  and  duties,  and  wa.s  noted  among  her  friends  for  the 
emotional  ferv(.>r  and  pf>wer  of  her  ]»rayers.  In  ability,  too,  she  wis 
above  the  average— clever,  studious,  and  painstaking. 

**At  the  ago  of  twenty-thrw  she  marrieil  her  present  husband — a  gen- 
tleman in  every  way  calculate^l  to  mtike  her  happy.  It  was  long  bdbre 
he  noticed  anytliing  particularly  stran;ie  in  her  manner  or  conduct.  Cer- 
tain sli;^ht  peculiarities,  a  morbid  sensitiveness  as  to  |)ossible  wrong-doing, 
occasional! V  exei^ssive  euiotioiialisni,  and  once  or  twice,  when  in  circom- 
stances  calcuhite<l  to  excite  or  distress  her  (such  as  being  in  the  company 
of  uncongenial  people  or  those  of  a  higher  social  rank),  a  tendency  to 
become  rambling  and  incoherent, — these  were,  as  far  as  he  can  remember, 
the  onlv  facts  tliat  calknl  for  notice  or  excited  alarm.  Still  it  was  of  the 
slightest;  for  she  had  always  been  somewhat  unlike  other  girls  of  her 
age,  and  inclined  to  stnmge  and  wayward  (though  serious)  turns  of 
thought  and  expression :  and  for  long  the  knowleilgc  of  this  prevented 
nnich  or  any  attention  being  paid  to  i)assing  acts  of  eccentricity  or  an- 
w(mte<l  nioiles  of  spei'ch.  Excepting  these  (and  they  had  been  so  sli^t 
that  it  is  only  now.  on  close  inquiry  being  made,  that  they  are  recalled) 
she  for  long  after  she  was  married  le«l  the  sjime  kind  of  life  she  has  been 
describetl  as  doing  before,  and  was  foremost  in  every  good  work  and  kind 
action.  Still,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  gradual  invasion  of  tlie  malady 
of  which  she  is  now  the  victim. 

"  Some  years  after  she  was  marrieil,  and  ten  years  ago,  the  boy  already 
mentioniMl  was  born,  but  ])revious  to  that,  and  since,  she  had  severu 
times  abortet.l.  (.)n  each  occasion  her  bodily  weakness  from  excessiTe 
flooding  was  great,  and  her  mental  distrc^ss  at  the  unfortunate  issue  vay 
painful.  Two  years  ago  she  agjiin  became  pregnant,  and,  greatlv  to  het 
joy,  was  delivertnl  of  an  apparently  healthy  boy,  and  for  a  little  while 
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the  caring  for  it  seemed  to  restore  the  balance  of  her  mind.  However, 
it  was  only  spared  to  her  for  a  few  months,  and  its  death  and  the  final 
and  marked  access  of  her  insanity  occurred  to  her.  During  her  preg- 
nancy, and  for  some  months  before,  the  little  abnormalities  I  have  men- 
tion^ were  beginning  to  become  more  and  more  marked.  Her  religious 
feelings  became  of  the  most  exalted  character,  and  her  emotionalism  ex- 
cessive. On  one  occasion,  while  walking  with  her  husband  in  a  ire- 
qnented  place,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  her  coming 
trial ;  and  her  benevolence  and  generosity,  always  prominent  features  in 
her  character,  became  almost  unbounded,  and  frequently  quite  unreasona- 
ble. When  the  baby  came,  her  attention  was  taken  up  with  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  and  every  one  else.  Then  it  was  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  is  dated  the  marked  unmistakable  arrival  of  the  in- 
sanity. General  excitement,  an  altogether  morbid  and  excessive  fear 
regarding  her  religious  state  and  future  salvation,  and  an  excessive  sensi- 
tiveness as  to  the  possibility  of  ever  having  in  any  way  wronged  any  one 
with  whom  she  might  have  had  dealings,  were  the  early  symptoms  she 
displayed.  Then  sudden  and  unaccountable  outbreaks  of  dangerous 
violence,  attempts  at  self-destruction  occasionally,  and  most  destructive 
tendencies  in  every  respect,  rendered  her  removal  to  an  asylum  impera- 
tive. She  was  accordingly  taken  to  a  private  establishment,  whore  she 
remained  for  a  few  months,  gradually  getting  worse  and  worse.  During 
diis  time  a  haematoma  of  the  left  ear  developed  itself,  and  ran  the  usual 
course,  leading  to  the  shrivelled  and  characteristic  insane  ear.  She  was 
brought,  as  I  have  said,  to  Momingside  last  July,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  a  patient  most  dangerous  to  herself  and  others,  and  refjuiring  con- 
stant and  careful  watching  and  supervision,  and  she  has  more  than  justi- 
fied all  that  was  said  of  her.  She  had  not  been  long  a  patient  before  it 
was  noticed  that  her  case  presented  many  j)oints  of  singular  and  great 
interest.  Her  constant  and  seemingly  unwearied  attempts  to  commit 
some  destructive  act,  and  the  care  and  ingenuity  refill ired  to  baffle  tliese, 
made  her  an  object  of  much  thought  and  no  little  anxiety;  but  quite 
apart  from  that,  which  is  not  so  very  rare  an  experience  for  an  asylum 
ofiicer,  there  is  in  her  case  such  an  amount  of  strange  contradiction,  and 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  as  to  make  lier  a  puzzling  and  interesting 
study.  Inst^d  of  extracting  the  details  of  daily  entries  in  the  case- 
book, I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  manner  of  woman 
she  is. 

"First,  as  to  her  appearance — she  is  slight  and  almost  undersized,  a 
very  gentle-looking  lady,  with  a  pale,  pretty  face,  light  liair,  and  blue 
eyes,  a  singularly  kind,  pleasant,  winning  manner,  and  a  soft,  quiet 
voice.  Second,  as  to  her  mental  state — free  from  excitement,  she  is 
what  she  has  already  been  described  as,  tlioroughly  devout  and  g(X)d. 
Her  memory  and  judgment  arc  in  all  but  one  resj)ect  correc^t.  Hioughts 
of  her  husband  and  child,  bitter  regret  at  her  separation  from  them  and 
at  her  sad  calamity,  a  constant  and  pn;vailing  desire  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  an  excessive  and  morbid  sensitiveness  lest  her  sliglitest  wonl,  or 
k)ok,  or  action  may  be  in  any  way  wrong.  That  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  of  a  singularly  pure  but  sadly  imperfect  nature.     Now  for  the 
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^'  It  is  diflicult  ill  a  peii-an<l*ii)k  skotcli  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intense 
ini  puis!  von  ess  of  her  urt.s.  1  nni  not  at  all  exaggerating  i?hen  I  say  that 
little  short  of  btMng  possessed  hy  the  devil  would  account  for  her  conduct. 
She  will  sit  rwiding  her  Bible  or  sonic  good  book,  or  talking  in  her  i|uiet, 
gentle  way  to  her  attendant,  when  suddenly,  without  a  luomentV  warning, 
the  book  is  flung  through  the  nearest  window,  or  at  whatever  is  breakable 
at  hand,  then  she  niakt^  a  rush  to  run  her  head  into  the  fin.*,  or  turns  on 
her  attendant,  tears  her  elotlu^,  or  tries  to  stranirle  her.  All  this  without 
speaking  a  word,  except,  perhaps,  an  oeciusional  muttereil  text  of  Scrip- 
ture; but,  beyon<l  that,  she  keeps  (|uite  silent,  and  struggles  on  quietly 
but  fiercely,  till  either  exhaustcHl,  or  restorwl  l»y  some  apjMirent  process  of 
awakening  to  her  fonner  condition.  Excitement,  of  course,  there  is  in 
plenty,  but  it  is  very  difi*erent  from  that  associated  with  more  ordinary 
forms  of  mania.  There  is  no  noise  or  shoutinf;:  her  eves  are  fixed  and 
suffused,  her  face  flushe<l,  an<l  her  teeth  clenched.  an<l  every  muscle  is  on 
the  strain;  but  the  whole  time  she  is  j)erfectly  quiet,  and  struggles  on 
with  a  fixed,  determiiuHl  purpose  expressed  in  her  whole  manner,  but 
without  wasting  a  wonl. 

''' There  is  no  use  dwelling  too  long  on  the  various  destructive  acts  that 
she  has  committe<l.  I  might,  I  believt*.  go  on  for  houi"s,  and  not  have 
completed  the  list.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  hanlly  a  method  of  at- 
temj)ting  violence  that  the  mind  cnnhl  conceive,  that  she  has  not  Imd  re- 
course to.  At  one  time,  but  onlv  for  a  few  weeks,  her  acts  took  the  form 
of  exi)o.sure  of  her  j>erson,  and  in  this,  t<x>,  sud<lenn(»ss  was  the  marked 
feature.  I  have  swii  her  wet^ping  bitterly  at  the  sadness  of  her  lot,  and 
praying  for  some  lu'lp.  an<l  while  the  words  were  still  on  her  lips,  throw 
herself  on  the  ground,  and  pull  uj»  her  dress.  Once  or  twice  about  this 
time  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  her  general  excitement,  and  she  laughed 
and  talke<l  more  than  usual :  but  as  a  rule  the  exposure  was  something 
alto;:ether  difl'erent  from  the  ordinary  suir^estive  act  of  an  erotic  female. 
This  teiideiuy  to  exposure,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  luis  not  re- 
turn e<l. 

"Now  as  to  the  nature  of  her  ijaroxvsms.  Thouiih  not  very  definite, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  eeilain  amount  of  periodicity  in  them. 
It  is  not  hanl  and  fn^t,  but  her  attendants  notice  that  she  has,  as  they 
put  it,  a  go<Kl  dav  and  a  bad  one.  or  two  go«">d  days  and  two  bad  ones. 
The  suddenness  of  their  arrival  ha.-*  ])een  already  dwelt  on.  She  often 
Buftei's  sharp  pain  in  the  head  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  previous  to  an 
attack,  but  the  transition  from  jierfeet  quiet  and  gentleness  to  her  wildest 
paroxy>m  is  instantaneous.  Then  (and  this  stvms  to  me  a  very  impo^ 
tiint  J  joint  in  her  history)  there  is.  as  a  rule,  entire  unconsciousness  and 
forgetfuliu^s  of  what  ]>asse«l  during  an  attack.  I  have  often  taken  her 
carefully  over  the  events  of  a  dav  in  which  one  had  occurred,  and  in- 
variably  foun<l  her  eorrtM-t  and  j>rei'ise  in  every  detail  till  we  reached  the 
<mset  of  the  seizure.  Then  all  was  a  blank,  and  she  only  remembered 
that  she  seemed  to  faint.  an<l  then  found  herself  lying  on  a  sofa  with  an 
aching  hea<l,  and  confused  and  stuj)id.  Occasionally,  and  if  her  seinre 
has  not  bcn^n  very  severe,  she  has  some  slight  recollection  of  her  act  and 
of  the  imjmlse  which  led  t«)  it,  and  the  latter  is  always  a  feeling  of  im- 
perative necessity  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as  she  has  done;  but  inkf 
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fkr  the  greater  number  of  her  attacks,  unconsciousness  during  and  after 
was  the  rule. 

^^  There  are  a  few  physical  phenomena  connecte<l  with  her  case  that  I 
will  now  mention.  The  insane  ear  has  already  been  recorded.  Her 
tongue  is  tremulous  and  points  markedly  to  the  right  side.  After  an 
attack  she  has  a  slight  stutter  and  thickness  of  speech.  The  right  pupil 
is  more  dilated  than  the  left.  During  a  paroxysm  both  pupils  dilate  and 
contract  constantly  and  in<lependently  of  each  other,  so  that  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  more  dilate<l.  Iler  hair  is  exceed- 
ingly dry ;  her  temperature  is  normal,  with  a  steady  increase  of  two 
points  in  the  evening  over  the  morning  figure.  Her  menstruation  has 
not  returned  since  her  last  child  was  bom.  Her  sensibility  is  at  all 
times  dulled;  during  an  attack  it  is  greatly  impaire<l.  The  reflex  action 
of  the  cord  is  much  dulled. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  her  insanity  ?  Her  attacks,  read  alone,  seem 
only  to  want  one  factor— epilepsy — to  make  all  complete.  This,  though, 
is  wanting:  she  is  not  epileptic  now,  and  has  never  been  so;  and  her 
present  attacks,  though  bearing  not  a  little  resemblance  to  it,  are  not 
epilepsy.  That  her  motor  centres  and  the  circulation  in  her  brain  are 
diseased,  the  outward  signs  I  have  told  show,  but  that  only  leads  us  half- 
way, if  so  &r.  Why  is  it  that  this  gentle,  loving  lady,  who  mourns  her 
affliction  so  greatly,  and  who  would  fain  struggle  against  it,  so  that  she 
might  return  again  to  her  husband  and  her  child, — why  is  it  that  at  the 
Tery  moment  she  is  })enning  kind  words  to  them,  or  thinking  kind 
thoughts  of  them,  she  should  be  dragged  into  the  committing  of  acts 
which  she  abhors,  and  of  which  she  is  happily  unconscious  ?  And  yet^ 
though  in  her  calmer  moments  she  is  oblivious,  still  these  a<*ts  were  gov- 
erned by  a  direct  controlling  will — they  had  an  obj(»ct,  and  were  carried 
to  a  definite  end. 

"It  is  a  strange  condition  of  dual  conseionsn(*ss.  Wliollior  she  re- 
members in  each  paroxysm  what  happened  in  the  last  I  cannot  say,  hut 
I  think  she  does,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  follows  out  trains  of  thoughts 

in  successive  attacks,  of  which  she  has  no  consciousness  duriuij  a  remis- 

^ 

flion.  For  instance,  of  late,  as  soon  as  a  seizure  comes  on  her,  she 
makes  particular  efforts  to  get  at  one  special  picture  in  the  room.  When 
the  attack  has  pa.ssed,  this  j)icture  awakens  no  feelings  in  her  at  all,  and 
she  has  no  recollection  of  anything  particular  connected  with  it ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  returns,  her  attention  fixes  on  it  at  once." 

In  the  course  of  three  yejirs  she  gradually  became  less  dangerous,  and 
the  impulsive  attacks  less  intense,  while  her  mind  became  more  enfeebled. 
She  got  so  much  better  that  she  was  taken  home  under  the  charge  of  a 
nurse,  and  is  now,  after  seven  years,  almost  demented,  and  of  course 
quite  incurable.     The  impulsiveness  has  almost  disappeared. 

Epileptiform  Impulse. — Epilepsy,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  psychosis 

commonly   associated    with    it   (ej)ileptic    insanity),    tends    remarkably 

towards  impulsive  acts,   which  will  be  considered  under  that  fonn   of 

inflanity.     By  epileptiform  impulse  I  niean  those  sudden  impulsive  acts 

attended  by  unconsciousness,  which  are  exactly  the  same  in  character  as 

tiioee  we  are  fiimiliar  with  in  epileptics,  and  yet  the  patients  are  not 

Mibject,  U)  ordinary  epilepsy.     Hughlings  Jackson,  I  suppose,  would  call 
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them  cases  of  mental  epilepsy.  Some  of  the  acts  of  E.  M.  were  dearly 
of  this  character.  I  have  now  a  patient  who  brought  on  his  disease  by 
over-drinking.  an<l  who  on  one  occasion  leaped  through  a  window  on  the 
third  story  when  quite  sober,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it  after- 
wards. On  another  occasion,  in  passing  the  comer  of  a  building  in  the 
asylum,  he  ran  violently  against  it  with  his  head,  causing  a  wound  five 
inchi*8  long,  and  very  nearly  bricking  his  skull-cap.  He  is  not  a  regular 
epileptic,  but  he  once  took  a  convulsive  epileptiform  attack.  His  case  is 
incurable,  as  he  is  now  getting  demented,  and  his  impulsiveness  is 
passing  off.  The  regular  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  seemed  to 
diminish  the  impulsive  tendency. 

Animal  and  Or(iam('  Impi-lse. — Under  this  term  I  include  all  the 
uncontrollable  impulses  towards  sexual  intercourse,  masturbation,  sodomy, 
rai>c  <ai  children,  bestiality,  etc.  The  perverte<l  instincts,  appetites,  and 
feelings  shown  in  urine  drinking,  eating  stones,  rags,  clay,  nails,  etc, 
come  under  this  heading  too.  There  are  few  cases  of  mental  disease 
where  some  appetite  or  instinct  is  not  in  some  degree  per\'erted  or 
paralyzeil.  lint  there  are  cases  where  such  things  are  so  prominent 
as  to  constitute  the  disease.  1  have  a  patient  who  assures  me  that  his 
desire  to  masturbate  is  an  irresistible  craving  which  he  has  no  power  to 
control.  Here  is  a  girl  who  rubs  her  thighs  together  to  produce  sexual 
excitement  the  moment  she  sees  a  man.  Here  is  a  case  of  nymphomania. 
who  rushes  towards  any  man  she  sees,  and  can  scarcely  be  held  by  two 
attendants.  1  believe  there  are  cases  in  which  there  are  irresistible 
impulses  towards  so^lomy  and  incest.  Many  of  the  men  who  commit 
rape  on  children  are  insane.  I  lately  had  to  give  evidence  at  the 
Carlisle  Assizes  about  the  insanitv  of  a  me^lical  man  who  had  tried  to 
commit  rape  on  three  children  under  age  in  succession.  No  doubt  he  haJ 
the  delusion  that  (Jod  ha<l  in  some  occult  wav  revealed  to  him  that 
he  should  beget  a  male  child,  and  had  sent  the  little  girls  to  him  for  this 
purj)ose ;  but  he  was  practising  his  profession  up  to  the  commission 
of  the  act.  I  have  referred  to  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who  had  an 
impulse  to  eat  clay  and  dirt  every  time  she  menstruated.  She  could  not 
help  it,  and  liad  no  such  tendency  between.  A  shoemaker  patient  in  the 
Prestwich  Asvluni  swallowed  a  few  sh(M»-nails  every  dav,  and,  what  was 
stran^re,  was  none  the  worse.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  sudi 
impulses.  Erotomania  is  apjilied  to  those  cases  where  there  is  an 
intensely  morbid  (le>ire  towards  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  without 
reference  tn  the  >exual  act.  It  is  a  sort  of  exaggerated  and  insane  state 
of  '•  being  in  love." 

HoMiriDAJ.  iMruLsi:. — Homicidal  impulse  is  often  spoken  of  by 
lawyers,  j)ublicists,  and  ignorant  jiersons.  as  if  it  were  a  thing  that  did 
not  really  exist,  but  lias  be<*n  set  uj)  by  the  doctors  to  enable  real  criminab 
to  escape  justice.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  former  patient  of  mine,  E.  N., 
a  medical  man  of  perfect  truthfulness  and  great  benevolence  of  character. 
written  to  me  when  he  was  convalescent : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Aocordini:  to  proini**',  I  have  written  to  the  l)est  of  my  abilitr  vhtt 
I  fr*cl  mcntuUy.  Odd  alone  kii<»ws  my  fteliii^i!.  They  are  truly  awful  to kViuw.  \ Utrf 
in  continual  fearof  doin^  harm  eadi  day.  1  had  nut  a  moment's  peace  in  this  voril 
T  have  been  in  pnictici*  for  twenty-threo  years,  and  have  attended  2oG0  midwiftiy 
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cases,  which  used  to  take  the  life  out  of  mo  more  tlian  anything  else.  I  often  used, 
when  busy,  to  attend  to  CO  or  70  patients  a  dav  at  h<wne  and  out,  and  in  the  winter  used 
to  avera^  28  a  day  at  their  houses.  1  have  liad  no  holiday  for  niany  ye4irH.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  laying  the  seeds  of  Vmiin  di?ea^e,  but  such  hiL«  l>een  the  ca^^o  in  the  most 
dreadful  form.  I  loved  my  dearest  wife  and  little  ones  mo«t  dearly,  and  my  home  used 
to  be  so  happy  and  cheerful  after  my  hard  work.  You  arc  aware  I  had  a  very  loni;  illness 
in  bed,  had  several  oj>eration.s,  erj'sipelas,  &c.  Two  ywirs  previous  to  this  I  had  a  fall 
on  inv  head,  which  stunned  me  at  tiic  time.  I  mav  sav  I  nave  never  felt  reallv  well 
since  the  fall,  though  I  did  my  j)ractice.  I  had  occasional  strange  feelings,  but  tho»»e 
were  only  known  to  my.self,  lx*ing  iLshamed  to  mention  them  ;  in  fact  all  the  time,  up 
to  within  a  short  time  of  comin«^  under  your  care,  I  appeared  cheerful  and  even  jolly. 
But  when  in  a  train  I  was  afraid  I  should  jump  out  of  the  window,  and  when  I  saw 
one  in  motitm  I  felt  I  must  jump  under  it.  I  was  afraid,  when  applying  nitnite 
of  silver  to  the  throat  of  my  patients,  that  I  should  push  it  down.  I  was  terrified  to 
apply  the  midwifery  fon'ej>!«,  lest  I  should  not  b«*  able  to  resist  the  impulse  I  had  to 
drive  them  up  thnmgh  the  patient's  b«)dy.  When  opening  absce-^sts  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
push  the  knife  in  as  far  as  jK>ssible.  When  1  sat  down  at  my  own  table  I  ust»d  to  have 
norrible  impulses  to  cut  my  childn^n's  thn>ats  with  tho  carving  knife.  At  the  sight  of 
pins  I  had  a  feeling  tis  if  some  had  got  into  my  thn)at,  and  I  could  not  <iivest  myself 
for  some  time  of  this  feeling.  I  had  other  strange  feelings  which  I  can  hardly 
de*crilx».  Whenever  I  saw  a  knife,  razor,  gun,  etc.,  I  was  afraid  J  should  do  harm 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  will  having  hanlly  tho  jyower  to  resist.  I  tm>k  opium 
several  times  fntm  no  d(:li1>erate  intention,  but  by  a  .<<uddf^n  impulse  that  1  could  n(»t 
resist  when  I  was  working  with  it  in  the  surgery,  but  I  vomited  it. 

My  bmin  feels  quite  dead,  with  no  fe»*ling  in  tin*  ^calp;  my  eye-^  s<'<'m  a.-*  if  some- 
thing were  dnigging  at  the  optic  nerve  continually.  In  tin?  left  I  have  a  most 
unpleasant  feeling  to  b<^ar,  and  I  cannot  .Mie  di<tinctly  with  it.  TIh'h^  a])pear3  to  be 
something  floating  in  front  all  the  time  like  a  dark  shade.  I  should  say  1  am,  and 
have  been,  suffering  from  homicidal  monomania  and  mi>nil  ini^anity,  and  have  be(>n 
since  June  last,  although  a  part  of  the  time  doinic  my  pnictice  and  living  with  my 
family.     I  thought  I  could  shake  it  ott',  but  such  was  unfortunately  not  the  case 

Tliankini;  vou  mo.st  sincerelv  ft)r  th<;  kindnc"*s  and  attention  shown  to  mc  since  I 
have  been  a  ]>atient  in  this  a.sybim,  I  am,  di-ar  sir,  yours  faitlifuUy,  K.  X. 

Now  this  is  eitlier  a  tissue  of  lies,  or  the  thing  lioinici<lal  impulse 
exists.  Tliis  unfortunate  man  had  ])lac(Ml  himself  in  the  asylum  of  his 
own  JMJCord,  and  he  took  a  ;^loomy  view  of  his  ])rospeets  of  recovery.  I 
did  not  do  so,  but  assure(l  him  he  would  recover,  and  adopted  every 
means  for  that  jnirpose ;  gave  him  tonics,  got  him  employed  and  interested, 
marie  him  live  in  the  fresh  air,  and  go  to  all  sorts  of  amusements  in  the 
asylum  and  out  of  it.  I  am  «rlad  to  sav  he  recovered,  and  went  into 
practice,  and  unfortunately  got  as  much  to  <lo  as  over,  an<l  relapsed. 
This  time  he  showed  his  impulsive  tendency  and  loss  of  inhibition 
bv  taking  to  drink,  which  looked  like  a  svmptom  of  his  brain  <lisorder. 
By  temperament  he  wa^  a  sanguine  man,  strong,  hearty,  robust,  and 
jolly.  In  fact  he  wjia  a  perfect  Mark  Tajdey  in  his  unfailing  cheerfulness 
under  difficulties  and  disasters.  He  was  an  imm<'ns(»  favorite  with  the 
ladies  here,  and  to  see  '*  the  doctor'*  being  taught  by  them  to  dance 
a  Scotch  reel  was  a  si^rht  far  awav  from  any  suicidal  or  homicidal  i(h'a. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  a  dark  shadow  would  sometimes  cross  his  face, 
and  he  would  say  to  me,  ''Oh.  doctor,  these  strange  feelings;  if  they 
would  only  keep  away  I  should  b(?  as  ha])py  as  [  look." 

This  is  merely  one  cjuse,  but  it  is  a  typical  erne.  E.  N.  had  no  insane 
delusions,  he  could  reason  well ;  affectively  he  was  fond  of  his  wif(»  an<l 
fiimily  and  friends;  he  had  not  a  cruel  or  criminal  disposition — quite  the 
reverse ;  he  had  no  outward  excitement,  no  signs  of  outward  depression 
like  an  ordinary  melancholic  patient;  his  mind  was  not  enfeel^led,  yet  he 
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wuiitod  to  kill  his  patients  and  his  children,  and  had  niucli  difficulty  in 
restrainin^jj  himself  from  doin*::  so.  and  he  actually  could  not  reistrain 
himself  from  suicidal  acts.  All  these  feelings  were  connected  with  an 
orijiinal  heredity  to  mental  disease,  with  a  brain  exhausted  by  hard  work 
and  no  rest,  and  with  a  running  down  of  his  general  vital  power  by  the 
bodily  disease  he  had  lately  suffered  from.  They  had  as  their  accompani- 
ments those  marke<l  smsory  and  special  sense  feelings  described  in  his 
letttM*.  which  were  really  an  essential  part  of  his  trouble.  They  disap- 
peartMl  under  re^t,  change,  j)r(>per  medical  and  moral  treatment.  The 
whole  affection  was  just  like  many  other  diseases  in  its  causation, 
ince])tion,  and  rei'overy.  AVhat  room,  therefore,  is  there  for  doubt  that 
such  a  disease  exists  ? 

That  the  theory  of  uncontrollable  homicidal  impulse  should  haye  been 
use<l  in  courts  of  justice*  to  screen  real  murderers  or  would-be  murderent, 
is  surely  no  reas(»n  for  <lisbelieving  important  facts  of  disease.  It  is  our 
duty  as  medical  men  to  examine  carefully  the  eyidence  in  every  case 
where  a  honjicidal  impulse  theory  is  set  up  to  explain  crime,  to  look  on 
any  such  case  suspieiou>ly  perhaps,  to  search  for  other  symptoms  and 
causes  of  mental  i»r  nervous  diseasi'  a<Tompanying  it,  but  we  must  not  be 
friditened  bv  the  lawyer**  into  blinking!  real  facts  and  real  disease. 

Homicidal  impulses  in  a  mild  way  are  very  common  indeed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  mania  and  melancholia,     l^itients  feel  as  if  they  must  kick 

and  strike  those  near  them,  and  thev  often  do  so.     It  is  a  relief  to  them 

• 

to  do  so.     Such  impulses  are  often  j»art  of  the  nervous  disturbances  that 
accompany  i»uberty,  disordered  menstruation,  childbirth,  lactation,  and 
the  climacteric  period  in  women.     I  once  saw  in  gaol  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
whom  1  had  no  doubt  had  witli(»ut  motive  killwl  a  child  entrusted  to  her 
care,   tlmugh   there  was   no  legal   proof  of  it.     Margaret   Messenger,  a 
little  girl  of  thirteen,  was  provcnl  at  the  Carlisle  Assizt»s,  1S81,  to  have 
drowned  a  cliild  of  six  months,  of  which  she  had  charge,  and  she  had 
previously  killr<l  il>  brother.     Like  all  such  cases,  she  liad  no  motive, 
and  showed  no  nj<*ntal  excitement  or  depression.     She  could  not  be  made 
to  realize  the  irnivitv  u\'  her  situation  or  the  awful  nature  of  the  crime 
she  ha<l  <'oniniittcd.     This  paralysis  of  firlinf;  and  of  fear  is  very  char- 
acteristic  of  such   cases.     She  was  described  as  "'a  typical  countiy  gin 
of  her  age.  fresh.  tidy-l< joking,  and  fairly  intelligent.''     She  was  quite 
conipose<l  tlirough  the  trial.     After  her  conviction  she  confesseil  that  she 
had  killed  tlie  bn»ther  by  (browing  him  int<»  a  well,  in  which  it  had  been 
sup])osed  he  ]i:id  fallen  aeeideiitally.      I  had  a  patient  last  year,  E.  N.  A., 
a  lady  with  a  child  five  months  old  when  I  saw  her,  and  who,  on  roiHlical 
advice,  left  her  home  on  acc<»unt  of  a  morbid  ilislike  to  her  husband  and 
chihl,  and  homicidal  inijnilsi's  towards  them.     During  her  pregnancy  she 
had  the  sniiie  kind  of  di.>like  t<»  her  mother.     She  deplore<i  these  morbid 
desires  ia  kill  her  Iiusl»and  and  <liil<l  intensely,  because  she  was  devoted 
to  them,  and  a  most  at1'e<t innate  woman.     She  had  suicidal  impulses  too* 
but  n(»t  so  strong.      1'liese  were  not  the  only  symptoms  of  disease.     She 
sufferetl  from   dull   headaches,  twitchings  on   the  right  side  of  her  fece 
when  she  sjioke,  im])ainMl  sleep,  fever,  slight  albuminuria,  aggravation  of 
all  her  symptoms  in  the  mornings,  screaming  fits,  want  of  appetite,  thin- 
ness, and  a  jngmented  skin.     Through  change,  absence  from  home,  milk 
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diet,  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  iron,  cFaret,  and  pleasant  companionship 
and  travel,  she  recovered  in  about  four  months,  getting  stout,  fresh-col- 
ored, and  menstruation  becoming  regular.  I  have  referred  to  the  case 
of  B.  R.  (p.  112),  a  climacteric  case,  and  her  tendency  to  kick,  strike, 
and  pinch  her  fellow-patients  in  the  morning  only,  while  in  the  evenings 
she  would  be  cheerful,  would  dance,  and  enjoy  herself.  I  have  now  a 
man,  E.  N.  B.,  with  a  neurotic  heredity,  an  uncle  being  epileptic,  who, 
when  sitting  at  a  window,  dropped  a  big  stone  on  to  the  top  of  the  head 
of  a  casual  passer-by,  against  whom  he  had  no  ill-feeling  whatever. 
After  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum  we  could  see  nothing  wrong  with  him 
till  one  day  he  trieil  to  stick  a  dung  fork  into  an  attendant.  lie  seemed 
to  recover,  and,  after  a  long  time  of  probation,  he  was  discharged,  but 
very  soon  ran  after  a  relation  with  an  open  knife.  lie  was  sent  back  to 
the  asylum,  showed  no  signs  of  insanity  at  first,  and  then  his  mind  grad- 
ually became  enfeebled,  and  he  is  now  nearly  demented,  just  as  he  would 
have  been  had  his  attack  been  one  of  mania.  Homicidal  impulse  is  thus 
seen  to  end  in  dementia  if  it  lasts  long,  like  any  other  kind  of  mental 
disease.  I  have  even  seen  a  homicidal  stage  in  the  beginning  of  general 
paralysis. 

Suicidal  Impulse. — I  am  speaking  here,  remember,  of  suicide  as  an 
impulse  unaccompanied  by  any  marke<l  mental  depression  or  delusion. 
The  following  two  cases  exemplify  what  I  mean : 

E.  0.,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  of  nervous  heredity,  with  no  par- 
ticular cause  of  mental  or  bodily  disturbance,  excej)t  perhaps  an  unre- 
quited love  fancy  for  the  scullery-maid.  He  being  an  assistant  to  a 
butler  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  Cumberland,  seemed  in  good  health,  in 
good  spirits,  and  was  washing  the  dishes  after  lunch  one  Sunday.  His 
master,  from  the  dining-room,  heard  a  peculiar  sound  in  the  pantry,  and, 

Soing  to  see  what  it  was,  found  E.  0.  hanging  by  the  towel  with  which 
e  had  been  wiping  his  dishes,  his  face  livid,  and  nearly  dead.  After 
being  taken  down  he  was  unconscious  for  some  hours,  and  then  confused 
in  mind  for  a  day  or  two.  He  was  sent  next  day  to  ray  care  at  the  Car- 
lisle Asylum,  and  I  found  him  confused,  and  his  memory  defective.  He 
could  give  no  account  whatever  of  the  suicidal  attempt,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  denv  it,  but  the  evidences  of  it  were  well  marked  on  his  neck 
and  face.  There  was  no  mental  pain,  and  no  <lelusion.  lie  did  not 
sleep  very  well.  He  was  sent  much  into  the  open  air,  and  was  ordered 
a  little  bromide  of  potassium.  In  a  week  there  was  not  a  trace  of  any 
mental  defect  whatever.  He  was  not  a  strong-minded  youth,  but  not 
imbecile.  He  maintained  through  many  cross-questionings  that  he  never 
had  a  conscious  intention  or  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  himself  in  his 
life ;  that  he  remembered  events  quite  well  uj)  to  a  certain  moment  on 
the  Sunday  he  was  washing  his  dishes,  but  after  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  anything  whatever  till  the  evening.  I  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  stntements,  wliich  were  eonfinned  to  me  by 
the  butler.     He  kept  quite  well  when  last  I  heard  of  him. 

E.  P.,  a  young  professional  man  of  thirty,  whose  father  had  been  sub- 
ject to  *' depression  of  spirits,"  and  who  had  had  chorea  in  his  youth,  but 
who  was  clever,  cheerful,  good  princij)led,  religious,  and  successfiil.  He 
was  happily  engaged  to  have  been  married  in  a  fortnight.     He  had  been 
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spending  the  evening  with  some  friends,  and  was  in  first-rate  spiritB. 
No  melancholy  or  morbidness  whatever  had  been  seen  in  him.  He  had 
remarked  to  some  friend  casually  some  weeks  before  that  he  had  to  hold 
his  head  in  a  particular  way  or  he  saw  things  double.  He  took  a  hearty 
supper,  and  went  to  his  bedroom.  In  the  morning  his  body  was  found 
susi>ended  to  a  cupboard  door  by  the  worsted  cord  of  the  window  curtain. 
He  had  undressed,  and  then,  evidently  without  preparation  or  contrivanee 
of  any  kind,  taken  the  cord,  which  was  sewn  in  a  circle,  thrown  it  as  a 
loop  over  the  top  of  the  half-open  door,  put  the  other  end  of  the  loop 
under  his  chin,  and,  pulling  up  his  feet,  suspended  himself.  There  was 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  not  a  conscious,  premeditated  act.  We 
found  a  large  ossifieil  spiculum  of  bone  projecting  from  the  dura  mater 
into  a  convolution  at  tlie  vertex  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with  the 
middle  lobe,  the  arachnoid  thickeneil,  and  the  whole  brain  intensely  odd- 
geste<l.  I  considered  the  case  one  of  unconscious  suicidal  impulse  of  an 
epileptifonu  nature.  Such  irritating  spicula  of  bone  of  course  often 
cause  ordinai-y  epilepsy,  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  impulsive  in- 
sanity in  which  I  have  met  with  the  same  {mthological  appearances. 

Those  were  cases  of  morbid  suicidal  impulses  accompanied  by  uncon- 
sciousness. Such  cases  are  rare.  But  cases  like  the  following  are  very 
common  in  the  experience  of  most  miilical  men.  The  classical  tedium 
vitff  was  somewhat  of  this  character,  looked  at  meilico-psychologically. 

E.  V.  A.,  a  man  of  fittv-five,  who  had  Ix^n  health v  and  lively.  For 
some  months  his  enjoyment  of  life  h:ts  bc*en  less  intense,  but  he  has  had 
no  real  mental  pain.  For  a  fi»w  weeks  he  has  had  a  strong  impulse  to 
take  away  his  life,  and  the  sight  of  a  knife  at  once  suggests  this  to  his 
mind  at  any  time.  He  has  no  delusions  whatever  about  being  wicked, 
etc.  lie  deplores  the  feelin<r,  and  it  annoys  him,  and  he  thinks  himsdf 
'*a  fcM)!"  for  harboring  ''such  nonsense"  in  his  mind, but  he  cannot  help 
it.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  him  is  this,  that  he  cannot  sleep  veiy 
well.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  after  about  two  yesirs,  seemed  completely 
to  drive  away  the  suicidal  feeling,  but  his  mental  condition  after  it  passed 
off  was  somewhat  senile,  his  ambitions,  desires,  and  enjoyments  b^ng 
tone<l  down,  and  all  the  kern  edge  of  his  life  taken  off. 

When  the  impulse  is  towards  self-destruction,  even  the  lawyers  do  not 
denv  its  existence  or  trv  to  reason  facts  awav.  And  thev  cannot  attri- 
bute  any  sufficient  ''motive"  for  such  persons  as  E.  O.  and  E.  P.  putting 
an  end  to  themselves,  thrmglj  this  notion  of  a  "motive"  for  suicide  seentf 
iner:idi<*al)le  in  the  jmblic  min<l.  Who  ever  Siiw  an  account  of  a  suicide 
in  a  newspaper  without  an  exj>hinatory  remark  that  *'the  motive  for  the 
rjish  act  has  not  been  ascertain<Hl  ?"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
of  the  sixteen  liundred  annual  snieidt^s  of  Enghuid  are  the  result  of  mew 
imj)ulse.  a])art  from  mental  <lepression,  delusion,  or  alccdiolism.  It  is 
common  to  find  tlie  suicidal  an<l  homicidal  nnpulses  combined,  as  in  the 
case  of  E.  N.  (p.  -44),  to  whicli  I  have  referre<.l. 

DKSTurrTiVE  Imitlsk. — In  childhmxl  there  exists,  from  pure  accomi- 
laticai  of  motor  energy,  tliat  must  he  let  off  somehow,  a  desire  to  play, 
to  romp,  to  move,  and  to  <lestroy.  Most  ptH>ple  experience  a  moiw 
muscular  activity  when  they  have  "  the  fidgets,''  and  few  people  but  bait 
the  feeling  sometimes  that  they  would  like  to  break  glass  or  smash 
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thing.  In  many  forms  of  mania  and  in  excited  melancholia  we  have 
destructive  tendencies  as  one  symptom  of  the  general  psychosis.  In  high 
emotional  tension  women  often  feel  as  if  they  must  cry  or  break  some- 
thing, and  many  women  in  prison  take  regular  periods  of  ^^  breaking 
out,'  during  which  they  tear  and  destroy  clothes  and  property  without 
regard  to  punishment  or  to  conse<iuencea.  In  the  first  stage  of  general 
paralysis  the  morbid  motor  activity  usually  takes  the  form  of  tearing,  and 
it  is  common  for  such  cases  to  have  all  their  blankets  torn  to  shreds  every 
morning,  and  their  clothes  during  the  day.  But  the  same  uncontrollable 
desire  to  tear  or  break  may  exist  alone,  without  much  outward  exaltation 
or  depression. 

I  have  now  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  E.  P.  A.,  whose  mother  was 
insane  and  his  brother  paraplegic,  who  for  two  years  required  the  constant 
vigilance  of  an  attendant  to  prevent  him  breaking  windows  and  tearing 
his  clothes.  He  actually  broke  over  one  hun<lre<l  small  panes  of  glass, 
and  tore  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  trousers.  The  rea.'^on  he 
assigned  for  this  was  that  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that  it  was  ^'  my 
conscience  checking  me"  that  did  it.  lie  was  (juite  sprightly  and  jolly, 
would  work  in  the  garden,  would  dance  at  the  ball  as  lively  as  anyone, 
and  was  never  suicidal  or  homicidal,  yet  when  he  saw  a  window  near, 
he  would  eye  it  as  if  fascinated,  and,  if  he  had  a  chance,  would  spring  at 
it  and  smash  it,  or  throw  something  at  it.  He  said  it  gave  him  great 
relief  when  this  wjis  done.  He  seemed  to  grow  out  of  this  tendency  as 
he  became  more  demented,  which  he  did  gradually.  The  habit  of  mas- 
turbation increasefl  the  tendency  in  him,  and  hard  work  in  the  garden 
ordinarily  diminished  it.  The  bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  Indica  *^ 
kept  it  in  check. 

I  show  you  another  patient,  F.  F.,  of  twenty-two,  who  suddenly  when  • 
at  sea  took  "smashing  fits,"  the  description  of  which  by  Dr.  Jjogie.  his 
family  medical  man,  was  as  follows:  '*  His  bodily  health  is  good,  but  he 
is  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  something  like  insane  ini[)ulse,  continuing 
sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  only,  an<l  at  others  for  a  whole  day.  During 
their  continuance  he  has  no  control  over  liis  actions.  He  savs  he  knows 
he  is  doing  something  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  but  he  cannot  help  it. 
At  one  time  the  presence  of  the  fit  is  manifested  by  his  roaring  aloud 
and  using  very  bad  language:  at  another  he  will  suddenly  jump  up, 
seize  a  chair,  dash  it  with  violence  on  the  table,  sniasliing  to  atoms  dishes, 
cups,  and  saucers,  or  whatever  else  may  happen  to  be  on  the  table. 
When  in  these  states  he  is  exceedingly  violent.  When  interfered  with  on 
one  occasion  he  knocked  his  mother  down,  and  on  another  threattme<l  to 
shoot  his  father,  who  was  trying  to  control  him.  Unless  when  the  fits 
are  on  him,  he  is  perfectly  cjuiet  and  reasonable.  He  believes  that 
the  fits  are  occasioneil  by  a  pei*son  who  has  power  over  him,  and  can 
make  him  do  as  she  likes,  and  that  she  first  obtaine<l  that  power  by 
putting  something  in  his  tea."  After  admission  he  would  be  rational  and 
self-controlled  before  these  attacks,  and  again  after.  He  still  has  the  ten- 
dency, though  it  is  less  intense  and  less  frequent.  As  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  passing  into  manhood  and  his  beard  is  growing,  1  expect 
him  to  recover.  I  watched  him  one  night  at  a  dance.  He  looked  absent- 
mindedy  and  aimlessly  restless.     I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  answered  me 
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rationally.  He  look  oil  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  glistening.  He  stepped 
towards  a  window,  and  suddenly  Hinsushed  it  with  his  hand,  causing 
a  wound.     At  once  he  seemed  to  get  calm  and  <|uiet,  and  felt  relieve<l. 

We  had  on  two  occasions  as  a  patient  in  Momingside  a  man  named 
James  Morrison,  who  at  intervals  of  several  yejirs  had  left  his  home  in  t 
Fife  village,  where  he  worke<.l  as  a  weaver,  and  had  gone  to  Glasgow 
once,  breaking  sume  windows  in  the  Cathedral,  and  to  Edinburgh  twice, 
bn»jiking  some  large  plate-glass  windows  in  shops,  always  quite  coolly,  by 
throwinfj  stones  at  them.  After  coming;  to  the  asvlum  we  could  scarce!? 
ever  detect  any  symptoms  of  mental  disease.  He  seemed  to  have 
expendc^l  all  his  morbid  energy  in  the  one  act  each  time.  He  was  a  nun 
of  neurotic  here<lity  and  good  character,  who  had  no  motive  for  getting 
into  goal.  He  always  said  he  could  not  help  smashing  windows:  that 
the  (Wire  to  <lo  so  use<l  to  come  on  him  in  his  home  in  the  Fife  village, 
along  with  a  ri^stless,  nnsettliMl  fei»ling :  that  he  did  not  break  the  windows 
in  the  houses  (»f  his  villatre  bc^rause  thev  were  too  small  and  •"  not  worth 
breaking:.  '  It  evidentiv  would  have  driven  no  satisfaction  to  his  morbid 
desire  to  break  them.  I  j)resume  his  was  just  a  strong  and  uncontrollable 
form  oi  the  feeling  which  many  men  have  who  stand  before  a  big  plate- 
glass  window  with  a  cricket  ball  in  their  hands. 

I)irsoMAXiA. — This  is  a  misnomer;  we  do  not  mean  an  insane  craving 
to  (IriTik.  What  is  meant  is  a  morbid  uncontrollable  craving  for  alcohol 
and  other  stimulants.  What  we  really  want  is  a  good  word  to  express  the 
cravings  for  all  sorts  of  neurine  stimulants  and  setlatives,  ad  well  a* 
alcohol.  The  con  finned  o])ium  eater,  the  inveterate  haschisch  chewer, 
the  abandoned  tobacco  smoker,  are  all  in  the  same  catefrorv.  Xo  medical 
man  who  has  been  long  in  practice  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  are 
persons  wliosi*  cnivings  f  ►r  these  things  are  uncontrollable,  and  who  have 
therefore  a  disease  allied  to  all  the  other  iisvchokinesije.  Particolariv 
the  morbid  craving  for  alcohol  is  common,  and  so  intense  that  men  who 
labor  under  it  will  gratify  it  without  regjird  to  their  health,  their  wealth, 
their  honor,  their  wives,  their  children,  or  their  soul's  salvation.  Certain 
causes  predispose  to  it.  These  are  (1)  here<lity  to  drunkenness,  to 
in>anity,  or  tlu»  neuroses:  ['2)  exclusive  use  of  alcohol,  particularly  in 
childhoo<l  jind  youth  :  (•>)  a  highly  nervous  diathesis  and  disposition 
combined  with  weak  nutritive  energy  ;  (4)  slight  mental  weakness  con- 
genitally,  not  amounting  to  congenital  imbcKiility,  and  chiefly  affecting 
the  volitional  and  resistive  faculties :  (o)  injuries  to  the  head,  gn» 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  sunstroke:  (♦))  great  bodily  weakness  and 
anof^niia  of  ;my  kind,  particularly  during  convalescence  from  exhausting  I 
diseas«'<:  (7)  the  nervous  disturbances  of  mensti*uation,  parturition,  lacta-  I 
tion,  ;nnl  the  elimncteric  period:  {>^)  particularly  exciting  or  exhaustinf 
employment^,  bad  hy.i:i<'nic  conditions,  bad  air,  working  in  unventilatea 
shops,  mines,  etc.:  ('.')  tlu'  want  of  those  nonnal  and  physiological  brain 
stimuli  that  are  demanded  by  almost  all  brains,  such  as  amusements^ 
social  intercoin*se,  an<l  family  life:  (UM  si  want  of  educational  develoj 
ment  of  the  faeulty  and  ])ower  of  self-c<»ntrol  in  childhood  and  youth 
(11)  the  occasion  of  the  recurrences  in  alternating  insanity,  or 
be*rinnini:  (d*  ordinarv  insanity ;  beinir  coincident  in  a  few  of  these 
with  the  j)eriods  of  depression,  but  mostly  with  the  beginning  rf 
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periods  of  exaltation;  (12)  the  brain  weakness  resulting  from  senile 
d^eneration.  More  than  one  of  these  causes  may,  and  often  do,  exist  in 
the  same  case. 

The    neurine-stimulant    craving    is    nearly    always    associated    with 
impulses  or  weaknesses  of  control  in  other  directions  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  while  there  may  be  no  insane  delusion.     Yet  all 
the  faculties  and  powers  that  we  call  moral  are  gone,  at  all  events  for  the 
time  that  the  craving  is  on.     The  i)atients  lie ;  they  have  no  sense  of 
self-respect  or  honor ;  they  are  mejin  and  fawning ;  they  cannot  resist 
temptation  in  any  form ;  they  are  erotic,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
an  attack ;  they  will  steal ;  the  affection  for  those  formerly  dearest  is 
suspended ;  they  have  no  resolution,  and  no  rudiments  of  conscience  in 
any  direction.     The  common  objection  to  reckoning  such  persons  among 
the  really  insane  is  that,  though  they  have  brains  predisposed  by  heredity, 
they  have  oft^jn  brought  this  condition  on  themselves  by  not  exercising  self- 
control  at  the  period  when  they  had  the  j)ower  to  do  so ;  but  this  applies  to 
many  cases  of  ordinary  insanity.     Another  reason  is  that,  when  deprived 
of  their  stimuli  for  a  short  time,  they  are  sane  enough  in  everything  except 
resolution  not  to  take  to  them  again.     The  effect  of  the  excessive  use  for 
a  long  period  of  ner\'e  stimuli  of  all  kinds  is  to  diminish  the  controlling 
power  of  the  brain  in  all  directions,  and  to  lower  its  highest  qualities  and 
finest  points.     The  brain  tissue  is  always  so  fine,  so  delicate,  and  so  sub- 
tile-working, its  functions  are  so  inconceivably  varied  and  so  high,  that 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  runs  many  risks  of  disturbances 
of  its  higher  functions.     But  when  we  have  a  bad  here<lity,  a  bad  educa- 
tion, and  a  continuous  poisoning  with  any  substance  that  <listurbs  its  cir- 
culation and  paralyzes  its  capillaries,  that  excites  morbidly  its  cells,  that 
proliferates  its  neuroglia,  thickens  its  delicate  membranes,  and  poisons  its 
pore  embedding  lymphatic  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
its  functions  become  im})aired  and  are  not  fully  or  readily  resumed  in  all 
things.     The  unfortunate  peculiarity  is,  that  while  we  may  restore  the 
bodily  and  even  the  nervous  tone  so  far  as  muscularity,  sleep,  and  sensory 
functions  are  concerned,  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
higher  functions  of  self-control  and  morals  in  some  cases.     A  dipsomaniac 
when  at  his  worst  is  readily  recognized  to  be  so  really  insiine  as  to  be  in 
a  fit  state  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  others  for  proper  care.    When 
he  is  at  his  best — after  a  few  weeks*  compulsory  (lej)rivation  of  his  brain- 
poison — he  is  so  like  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all  essential  things  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  see  how  laws  can  be  framed  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  and  medico-psychological  knowledge  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 
We  cannot  regard  the  drink-craving  alone.    We  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
widi  the  opium  eater,  insane  smoker,  chloral  taker,  gambler,  and  even 
many  thieves  and  insane  speculators.     The  state  of  brain  in  all  these  is 
the  game  in  its  essential  nature.     It  would  be  inconsistent  to  provide 
•gainst  and  try  to  cure  the  one  without  including  the  others. 
,    J  shall  now  show  you  a  typical  dipsomaniac,  F.  B.     His  mother  had 
^^  melancholic  at  one  time,  and  her  family  was  a  neurotic  and  insane 
gj^.^*     He  was  of  a  nervous  temperament  from  the  beginning;  a  iiesh 
^  .^g-om  a  child;  precocious  and  quiet,  but  not  dogged  in  a])j)lication ; 
^  ^0    B^  almost  morbid  extent,  and  in  some  points  not  endowed  with 
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common  sense.  At  puberty  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  chorea.  About 
seventeen  he  showed  keen  social  instincts,  but  no  realization  of  the  serious- 
ness of  life.  Especially  the  nisus  generativu%  was  periodically  so  strong 
as  to  be  difficult  of  control,  ami  he  did  not  control  it.  Being  a  "jolly 
fellow,'*  and  niixin<;  with  such,  he  took  alcoholic  stimulants  of  all  kinds 
very  freely,  and  showed  a  very  great  fondness  for  them.  He  occasion- 
ally got  drunk.  About  twenty  he  was  addicted  to  bouts  of  drinking  and 
whoring,  which  csune  on  perio<lically,  and  seemed  to  pass  off  and  leave 
him  fit  for  his  work.  He  was  ashame<l  of  them  afterwards,  and  I  behere 
very  often  by  his  volition  and  self-control  did  not  at  this  time  indulge  in 
them  even  when  he  cmveil  them.  At  twentv-two  he  was  verv  distiuedv 
worse.  He  had  ler^s  power  of  aj>plying  himself  to  anything.  He  took 
almost  regularly  recurring  perio<lic  bouts  of  drinking,  during  which  the 
craving  for  alcohol  was  intense  and  (juite  irresistible.  I  have  known  him 
drink  turpentine,  eau-de  Cologne,  and  chloroform  when  he  could  not  get 
alcohol.  He  was  nervous,  tremulous,  and  unable  for  any  kind  of  work 
while  the  fit  laste<l.  He  would  lie,  cheat,  stead,  and  associate  with  the 
lowest  characters  at  those  timi^s.  AVhcn  he  recovered  he  was  facile, 
lacking  in  conscientiousness,  and  somewhat  unveracious,  thou<;h  a  chann- 
ing  companion.  All  sorts  of  things  were  trie<l — long  sea  voyages,  a 
colony,  isolation  in  a  doctors  family — but  no  pennanent  improvement 
was  produce<l.  He  sank  lower  and  lower  mentally  and  morally,  till  at 
thirty  he  was  really  weak-minded  and  unfit  for  respectable  people  to  asso- 
ciate witlt,  and  n]ial)le  to  do  anv  work  of  anv  kind.  Not  an  atom  of 
self-respect  wjis  left  in  him.  He  is  now,  at  forty,  in  a  mild  state  of  de- 
mentia. 

That  is  one  ty])e  of  di)K«<oniania.  I  have  only  known  two  such  who 
recoverefl.  Treatiiu^iit  is  usuallv  beirun  too  late.  In  reality,  vouths 
witli  surh  a  Constitution  of  brain  should  live  on  milk  and  farinaceous  food 
in  oliildlioo«l,  should  not  be  brought  up  in  cities,  should  never  touch  al- 
cohol. shouM  b(?  t mined  in  strictest  mondity  and  with  little  temptation, 
should  niJirry  rarly  if  possible  if  the  drink-craving  has  not  been  awakened, 
and  should  not  lend  exciting,  hanl  lives.  After  they  have  become  dipeo- 
maniacs,  in  the  jn'cscnt  state  of  the  law  that  <loes  not  allow  legal  inter- 
ference with  their  libertv — 1  sav  it  with  deliberation — the  sooner  thev 
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drink  tlimisclves  to  death  the  better.  Thev  are  a  curse  to  all  who  liave 
to  do  with  them,  a  nuisance  ami  a  danger  to  society,  and  propagators  of 
a  ba<l  breed.  The  essential  texture  and  working  of  such  bniins  are  bad, 
just  as  nnich,  but  in  a  ditTcrcnt  way,  as  an  ordinary  insane  man*s.  Such 
cases  may  be  <'alUMl  dijisouianiaes  by  natural  <levelopment.  There  is  an 
essential  weakness  of  mind  underlvinji  that  sort  of  wise. 

Here  is  anotlu'r  kin<l  of  case.  F.  C,  a  marrie<l  woman:  the  mother 
of  a  large  family.  She  was  (juite  well,  and  showe<l  no  drink-craving 
till  she  was  thirty.  When  jjregnant  with  her  sixth  chihl  (the  three  pre- 
vious children  havini:  been  all  born  and  suckleil  within  ^\^  years,  all  her 
labors  being  hard,  and  in  one  <*ase  with  posf-partum  hemorrhage)  she  b^ 
came  (juite  su(hlenly  changed  mentally  and  morally.  She  got  cardea 
slovenly,  lazy,  self-indulgent,  neghvtful  of  her  children  and  family  dutieB» 
evidently  not  so  fond  of  her  husband  and  children,  irritable,  and  nn- 
truthful.     In  addition  to  all  this  she  took  to  smoking  and  driiikiiiC  ' 
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This  continued  till  three  months  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  when  she 
became  slightly  depressed  for  two  or  three  months,  and  was  then  quite 
well  till  next  pregnancy.  The  same  condition  that  I  have  described  came 
on  again.  It  has  come  on  and  gone  off  with  a  certain  regularity  fifteen 
years  now.  I  expect  it  to  cease  at  the  climacteric  period.  She  has  had, 
by  the  way,  two  attacks  of  convulsions.  This  form  of  dipsomania  I  look 
on  as  one  form  of  alternating  insanity. 

Here  is  a  third  kind  of  case.  F.  D.,  an  educated  professional  man, 
whose  heredity  I  could  not  ascertain,  who  had  worked  very  hard,  and 
had  been  most  successful;  a  man  of  power,  of  a  nervous,  enthusiastic 
temperament,  and  of  great  natural  endurance  and  capacity  for  work. 
He  took  too  little  holiday,  and  unfortunately,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  its 
real  use«  took  to  alcohol  to  restore  his  weariness,  keep  himself  up  to  his 
work,  and  produce  sleep.  It  seemed  to  do  all  those  things  at  first.  But 
he  soon  could  not  work  or  sleep  without  it,  and  it  lost  its  power,  so  that 
he  had  to  take  more  and  more,  and  oflener  and  oftener.  At  last  he  got 
absolutely  dependent  on  it,  but  it  would  not  make  him  work  enough. 
He  took  big  doses,  and  had  an  attack  of  acute  alcoholism.  After  this 
he  pulled  up,  but  only  for  a  time,  and  he  took  to  it  again  with  the  firmest 
resolve  to  restrict  himself  to  small  doses.  In  six  months  he  was  as  bad 
as  ever,  and  had  several  severe  alcoholic  convulsions.  This  occurred 
again  and  again,  and  he  became  temporarily  maniacal,  with  all  the  motor 
symptoms  of  alcoholism.  He  got  better  of  this,  took  to  drink  again,  and 
had  convulsions,  mania,  and  alcoholism.  Morally  he  wa^  weak,  un- 
truthful, and  unreliable,  but  never  so  bad  as  the  youthfully  developed 
dipsomaniac  F.  B.  He  died,  after  a  few  years,  demented,  and  with  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  diseased  membranes  and  arteries  and  the  softened 
degenerated  brain  neurine  that  usually  follows  the  continuous  excessive 
use  of  alcohol. 

That  is  a  case  of  dipsomania  caused  simply  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  in  an  originally  good  sound  brain.  There  is  much  hope  in  such 
cases  if  taken  in  time,  if  they  can  then  be  made  to  see  the  importance  of 
absolntely  abstaining  from  alcohol  altogether.  The  continuous  use  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  I  have  found  most  useful  in  such  cases.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  intensity  of  the  craving,  and  lessens  the  excitability  of  the 
brain.  Never  in  this  nor  anv  other  class  of  insane  drunkards  think  of 
tapering  off  the  drink.  Knock  it  off  at  once,  and  completely.  I  never 
saw  any  bad  result  from  this. 

The  moral  treatment  and  manageniont  of  dipsomaniacs  is  now  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  things  a  medical  man  has  to  undertake.  The 
relations  and  friends  of  some  patients  will  implore  you  to  do  something 
or  recommend  something;  yet  nothing  can  iu  most  cases  be  done.  Lu- 
natic asylums  are  certainly  not  the  proper  j)laces  for  them,  and  when 
sent  there  they  c^innot  be  kept  long  enough  to  do  them  any  good.  What 
we  want  is  an  island  where  whiskey  is  unknown ;  guardianshij)  com- 
bining authority,  firmness,  attractiveness,  and  a  high  bracing  moral  tone; 
work  in  the  open  air;  a  simple  natural  life;  a  return  to  mother  earth 
and  to  nature;  a  diet  of  fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  milk,  eggs,  and  fish; 
no  opportunity  for  one  case  to  cornipt  another;  and  suitable  punishments 
and  deprivations  for  offences  against  the  rules  of  life  laid  down — all  this 
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continue<l  for  several  years  in  each  c.i.se,  and  the  legal  power  to  send  pa- 
tients to  tills  Utr)pia  for  :ls  long  ii»  miHlical  authority  determines,  with  or 
without  their  consent.  That  would  be  the  i<U*al  ino<le  of  treatment.  In 
real  life  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  our  cases  to  distant  farms  or 
manses,  or  doctors'  houses  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
under  a  finn  moral  guardian.  I  am  very  sceptical  about  institations  for 
dipsomaniacs  where  many  of  them  are  together.  In  that  case  the  moral 
atmosphere  tends  to  be  low,  the  patients  keep  each  other  in  countenanoe. 
you  cannot  reMore  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  self-respect,  and  they  plot 
and  fan  e:ich  other's  discontent.  If  an  ordinary  dipsomaniac  does  not 
want  to  be  cure<L  no  ])ower  in  heaven  or  earth  will  cure  him.  In  that 
case,  no  law  permitting  forcible  swlusion  will  do  any  i)ennanent  good  in 
the  way  of  cure.  It  is  easy  in  many  cases  to  produce  a  temporary 
amendment,  to  rouse  a  sense  of  shame  and  regret  for  the  time  being: 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that  when  thev  return  to  the  world,  if  there  is  no 
power  of  inhil)iti«>n  against  the  first  glass,  and  when  the  first  g1a.<^  creates 
an  irresistible  craviiiir  for  the  secoml  ? 

KLEirroMANiA.  —  This  interesting  variety  of  uncontrollable  impalse 
seldom  exist.s  alone  without  other  morbid  mental  sym])toms  being  present. 
The  mere  desire  to  appropriate  for  one's  self  what  does  not  belong  to  one 
is  an  instinct  stnmgly  tlevelopiMl  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  primitive  and 
savage  man,  in  children,  and  in  many  kinds  of  mental  disease.  Imbeciles 
appropriate  and  liide  what  they  fancy,  just  .is  jackdaws  do.  The  desire 
is  there,  and  there  is  no  inhibition.  In  general  paralysis  approp»riatioD 
of  all  kinds  of  things  is  most  connnon.  1  have  now  a  patient  who  evefy 
day  stufts  his  pockets  with  rags,  stontrs.  bits  of  glass,  broken  potteir,  etc-. 
till  ho  looks  as  if  he  harl  a  meal  bag  on  each  side  of  him.  Every  night 
his  attontlant  throws  thes«»  tilings  away,  but  the  process  is  repeated 
next  dav.  I  once  found  a  ircneral  ]»aralvtic  trvinit  to  stuff  the  coal- 
scuttle  into  the  l)acksid('  of  his  trousei's.  Some  dementeil  patients  steal 
evervthiuij  thev  can  lav  their  hamls  on.  1  have  never  myself  met  with 
a  pure  case  of  kleptomania  without  other  mental  symptoms. 

PvROMAMA. — A  ^ood  deal  has  been  written  on  the  morbid  tendencv 
to  set  things  on  i\rv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  exists,  but  there  is  more 
doubt  about  its  existing  alone  without  other  symptoms  of  insanity.  I 
now  show  you  a  marketl  example  of  the  disease,  combiner!  with  some 
melancholic  depression  of  min<l,  and  with  one  or  two  delusions. 

i\  E.,  jct.  r>!)  on  admission.  The  cause  of  her  attack  was  mental 
distress  at  a  sister's  becomiu";  insane  and  dvinjj  in  the  asvlum.  She  was 
melancholic  and  suicidal  on  admission,  and  had  delusions  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  great  crimes.  A  first  she  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  tying 
pieces  of  cloth  round  her  neck  to  choke  hei*self  with.  In  six  months  her 
mental  condition  assumed  the  form  of  an  intense  desire  to  set  things  on 
fire,  to  set  her  clothes  on  fire,  to  burn  the  house.  She  became  impnl- 
sivelj'  violent  at  times.  She  set  fire  to  her  hair  one  day,  another  daT 
rushed  into  a  dormitorv,  shut  the  attendant  out,  shovelled  the  live  coafc 
from  the  fire  on  to  a  mattress,  threw  herself  among  the  burning  man, 
and  ])ulled  another  mattress  on  the  top  of  her,  severely  burning  hcrselt 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  losing  her  life.     She  sits  saying  to  herself,  **I  mani 
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mak  them  low"  (I  must  set  them  on  fire),  day  by  day.     In  fimryeart 
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npolse  to  bum  became  less  intense,  and  she  was  more  enfeebled  in 
and  in  about  six  years  after  admission  she  was  thought  to  have  got 
over  it;  but  one  night  she  went  into  a  dormitory  and  set  all  the 
ig  on  fire  from  a  gas-jet,  but  did  not  attempt  to  bum  herself  or  her 
s.  Now,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  she  is  demented,  but  still  has 
mains  of  the  old  impulse,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree  indeed, 
as  once  asked  to  see  a  man  called  J.  F.  Wilson,  who  was  in  the 
»urgh  gaol  on  a  charge  of  fire-raising,  having  at  two  places  set  fire 
ckyards.  I  found  that  he  had  once  undergone  punishment  for  a 
r  ofience,  and  that  on  being  taken  up  on  this  occasion,  when  going 
the  police  sergeant  to  the  station,  he  remarked  on  passing  a  big 
ick:  ^^That  would  make  a  fine  blaze/'  I  found  him  to  be  a  case 
of  delusional  insanity  with  a  good  deal  of  general  enfeeblement  of 
and  hallucinations,  hearing  voices,  telling  him  to  commit  rape,  and 
)ices  and  screams  of  old  friends  often  in  the  night.  In  addition  to 
re  to  set  things  on  fire,  the  sight  of  which  gave  him  pleasure,  a 
e  he  had  once  known  often  said  to  him,  when  he  was  thinking  of 
so,  ^'If  you  are  to  do  so,  do  it  quickly.*'  I  considered  the  causes 
I  disease  to  have  been  heredity,  drinking,  and  syphilis.  lie  had 
ed  from  one  attack  of  mania,  for  which  he  had  been  in  Colney 
1  Asylum.  I  did  not  think  he  had  any  chance  of  recovery.  He 
bund  insane,  and  sent  to  the  lunatic  department  of  Perth  Prison, 
as  discharged  recovered.  Within  a  few  months  he  again  set  some 
I  on  fire.  This  time  I  could  discover  no  symptoms  of  insanity  about 
but  a  slight  general  mental  enfeeblement,  and  he  received  sentence 
ordinary  criminal. 

e  majority  of  the  ca,<*e8  where  an  impulse  to  set  things  on  fire  is  the 
symptom  of  mental  impulse  have  been  young  persons  about  the  age 
)erty  and  adolescence,  of  strong  nervous  heredity.  In  such  patients 
aerely  another  manifestation  of  that  morbid  impulsiveness  and  *"  in- 
ive**  action,  of  which  the  homicidal  impulse  that  I  have  described 
most  marked  example. 

•RAL  Insanity.  —  The  morals  and  affections  are  lost  or  become 
d  in  many  forms  of  insanity.  The  question  is — Have  we  any 
^les  where,  from  disease,  a  man  who  had  up  to  that  time  been 
and  conscientious,  and  obeyed  in  his  conduct  the  laws  and  the 
observances,  had  lost  his  moral  sense  while  he  retained  his  intelli- 
and  reasoning  power,  having  no  mental  exaltation  or  depression, 
n  consequence  of  that  diseased  moral  condition,  spoke  and  acted 
rally?  Further  comes  the  question — Can  he,  when  the  diseased 
don  is  cured  or  recovered  from,  regain  his  former  morality  in  feeling 
Dnduct?  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  answering  both  questions 
atively,  because  I  have  seen  such  cases.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
j^,  but  of  fact.  A  third  (juestion  arises — Do  we  meet  with  children 
istituted  that  they  cannot  be  educated  in  morality  on  account  of  an 
e  brain  deficiency,  rendering  them  incapable  of  knowing  the  differ- 
between  right  and  wrong,  of  following  the  one  and  avoiding  the 
\  of  practising  checks  on  inclination,  of  exercising  self-control  or 
lience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  any  love  and  cultivation  of  the 
i,  or  any  dislike  of  evil?     Such  moral  idiots  I,  like  others,  have  met 
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with  frei|uently.     Persons  with  tliis  disease,  and  persons  with  this  want 
of  development,  we  say  labor  under  monil  insanity. 

Con.scientioiisnos.s  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
an  innate  brain  quality.     We  see  this  in  children  from  the  earliest  age. 
Some  have  it  strongly,  without  teaching  or  example;  others  have  it  spar- 
ingly, and  need  the  most  assiduous  care  to  develop  it.     I  have  referred 
to  a  morbid  conscientiousness  that  is  sometimes  seen  at  early  ages  in 
children,  and  in  some  of  them  is  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  the  sense  at 
later  periods  of  life.     I  was  once  consulte<l  about  a  boy  (F.  H.)  of  ten, 
not  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile,  an<l  quick  intellectually,  who  could  not  be 
taught  morality.     lie  really  seemed  incapable  of  knowing  the  difference 
between  a  lie  and  the  truth,  or,  at  all  events,  he  never  coald  be  got  to 
avoid  the  one  and  tell  the  other.     And  he  lied  without  any  temptation, 
and  with  no  object  to  begaine<l.    His  statements  as  to  the  most  ordiniiT 
mattei-8  of  fact  were  never  believed,  merelv  because  he  made  them.     He 
stole;   he  had  little  proper  affection  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
parents:  he  was  incapable  of  the  sense  of  shame.     When  punished  or 
scolded  he  became  mentally  paralyzed  and  in  a  condition  of  stupor,  in- 
capable of  knowing  or  doing  anything  whatever.    As  this  boy  approaehed 
puberty  he  develope<l  some  moral  sense.     His  grandmother  had  been 
insane.     I  knew  a  bov,  F.  I.,  one  of  a  verv  neurotic  familv.      Gnmd- 
mother  insane,  father  a  dipsomaniac,  and  two  sisters  melancholies,  aD« 
other  two  with  various  neuroses,  who  was  untruthful  and  immoral  instinc- 
tively.    No  one  w^ho  knew  him  ever  believed  a  word  he  said.     He  stolen 
he  had  small  affective  power,  and  he  never  seemed  to  see  why  anybody 
should  be  offended  at  acts  of  immorality  or  dishonor.     He  was  careAillj 
and  religiously  brought  up.     In  after-life  he  turned  out  a  selfish  and 
negatively  immoral  man.     He  never  j»aid  any  debt  that  he  could  help, 
and  he  borrowed  from  everyone  he  could.     He  treated  his  relations  badly. 
He  on  several  occasitms  did  public  acts  that  might  have  brought  him 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  criminal  law.     He  did  these  things  in  a 
stupid  way,  as  if  he  himself  was  (piite  unconscious  he  was  doing  wrong. 
Such  cases  are  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  their  friends  and  families,  and 
the  skeletrins  in  the  closets  of  their  relati(ms.     Nothing  can  be  made  of 
most  of  them  morally,  any  more  than  a  genetous  idiot  can  be  converted 
into  an  activ(Miiinde(l  man.     Wrong  is  right  to  them:  they  prefer  lies  to 
truth,  immorality  to  morality.     I  knew  one  such  case  (F.  K.)  who  wis 
c(mtinunlly  breaking  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue.     He  went 
thnaigh  a  form  of  marriage  with  four  women,  to  each  of  the  last  three 
having  told  that  he  was  unmarricMl,  and  I  just  saveil  the  fifVh  bv  a  few 
hours  from  going  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  him  I    Several  memben 
of  liis  family  lia<l  i>een  insane,  and  others  subject  to  various  neuroses 
He  trM)k  his  hereditv  out  in  immonilitv. 

The  occnrrence  of  monil  insanity  as  a  disease  in  those  who  have  pre- 
viously had  tlie  moral  sense,  and  have  exercised  self-control,  without  tf 
the  same  time  the  ])resenee  of  morbitl  mental  exaltation  of  some  sort,  ift 
n(»t  in  experience  so  common  as  the  want  of  a  moral  sense  from  con- 
genital deficiency.  IVitcliard  (jUotiMl  many  such  cases,  and  vividly  de* 
scribetl  the  disease,  but  I  should  ]>lace  most  of  his  cases  in  mv  catMOiT 
of  simple  mania,  like  i\  15.,  C.  C,  and  C.  F.  (pp.  128,  iSl,  183). 
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There  waa  distinct  mental  exaltation  along  with  the  loss  of  moral  sense. 
But  in  the  following  case  there  was  no  apparent  exaltation : 

F.  L.,  fet.  37,  a  lady  of  mixed  race,  her  father  having  been  English 
and  her  mother  of  a  distinguished  Hindustani  family.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirty  she  had  been  as  other  women,  had  married,  borne  children,  and 
conducted  her  affairs  discreetly  under  many  difficulties.  About  that  time 
she  entirely  changed,  morally  and  affectively,  without  intellectual  per- 
version and  without  mental  elevation  or  depression.  She  went  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  where  she  was  not  known,  got  acquainted 
with  various  persons  there,  especially  fascinating  one  poor  gentleman  of 
a  benevolent  disposition.  She  said  she  was  the  heiress  to  vast  estates  and 
to  a  tide.  Through  this  gentleman  she  got  introduced  to  other  persons, 
some  of  whom  believed  her  impossible  stories.  She  carried  out  impos- 
tures most  daringly  and  cleverly.  She  got  introduced,  or  introduced 
herself,  to  one  great  nobleman  after  another.  She  imposed  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  by  sheer  impudence  and  lies.  She  went  to 
a  public  meeting  where  she  knew  a  nobleman  of  philanthropic  zeal  was 
to  speak,  told  the  doorkeeper  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  was 
shown  into  the  private  room  reserved  for  him  ;  told  him  when  he  arrived 
that  it  was  she  who  was  the  great  support  of  the  movement  about  which 
he  was  to  speak  in  che  district,  was  taken  and  seated  by  him  on  the 
platform,  and  so  got  introduced  to  many  other  distinguished  persons. 
She  raised  large  sums  of  mol)c^^  amounting  altogether  to  manv  thousands 
of  pounds,  pn  no  hoc  n^v  whatever.  She  furnished  many  houses  most 
extravagantly  at  tl '■  expense  of  trusting  upholsterers,  and  she  got  posses- 
sion of  jewellery  to  a  large  amount.  To  one  person  she  was  a  great 
literary  character  (and  she  did  have  printed,  at  other  people's  expense, 
a  volume  of  other  people's  poems  as  her  own),  to  another  she  was  of  royal 
descent,  to  another  she  had  immense  expectations,  to  «another  she  was  a 
stem  religionist.  All  this  was  the  prelude  to  an  attack  of  hysteria,  brain 
softening,  and  spinal  disease,  of  which  she  died  in  a  year,  demented  and 
paralyzed.  And  one  of  the  most  astounding  things  was  that  her  first 
bttievolent  patron  believed  in  her  to  the  last,  came  to  see  her  in  the 
asylum,  and  was  going  to  writt*  her  biography  as  that  of  the  most  won- 
dcJrful  woman  he  had  ever  come  across — this  beinfj  a  decent  middle-class 
man,  who  by  his  honest  industry  had  made  a  small  fortune,  and  had  lost 
j£3000  of  it  through  her.     And  he  was  counted  sane  and  she  insane! 
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A  description  of  the  general  symptomatological  forms  of  mental  dis- 
orders would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  a  condition  of  mentali- 
sation  which  has  been  called  the  insane  diathesis.  Maudsley,  in  this 
country,  and  Morel,  in  France,  have  described  it  better  than  any  other 
authors.  The  great  difficulty  about  its  description  is  that  we  find  few 
of  this  condition  alike,  and  its  special  manifestations  in  different 
are  as  multiform  as  the  human  faculties,  and  as  complex  as  different 
oombinations  of  unusual  developments  of  those  faculties  can  make  it. 
Xhere  are  certain  human  beings  characterized  through  life  by  striking 
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peculiarities,  eccentricities,  origiiialitieB  in  useless  ways,  oddities,  dispro- 
portionate developments,  and  nonconformities  to  rule,  these  things  nol 
amounting  to  mental  disease  in  any  correct  sense,  and  yet  being  usuallj 
by  heredity  closely  allied  to  it,  or  by  evolution  ending  in  it  at  last.  The 
children  of  insane  parents,  or  some  of  the  members  of  families  who  have 
developed  many  neuroses,  are  most  apt  to  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the 
insane  diathesis.  Its  symptoms  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be  briefly 
described.  One  has  merely  to  read  the  works  of  the  modem  psycho- 
logical novelist  to  find  the  type  of  person  I  refer  to  in  abundance.  No 
one  has  lived  long  in  the  world  without  meeting  in  the  flesh  many 
examples  of  it. 

And  there  have  been  enough  examples  of  it  in  the  real  liyes  recorded 
in  biographies,  ranging  from  the  inspired  idiots  to  the  inspired  geniuses 
among  mankind.  We  may  safely  reckon  Chatterton,  De  Quincy,  Cowper, 
Turner,  Tasso,  Lamb,  and  Goldsmith,  to  take  a  few  men  of  genivs,  as 
having  had  in  some  degree  the  insane  temperament.  We  find  some  such 
persons  strikingly  original,  but  not  reasonable ;  different  from  other  meo 
in  their  motives,  in  their  likings,  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  to 
such  an  extent  that  human  society  would  at  once  come  to  an  end  were  aD 
others  like  any  of  them.  They  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  ^^  impracti- 
cable" and  ^^ unwise"  in  the  conventional  senses  of  those  words.  Some 
are  abnormally  sensitive  and  receptive,  others  abnormally  reactiye.  Some 
are  subject  to  influences  and  motives  that  are  absolutely  unfelt  by  ordi- 
nary men,  such  as  hypnotism,  sympathy  with  animals,  etc.  Most  of  the 
spiritualists,  thought-readers,  and  clairvoyants  who  are  honest,  as  well  as 
many  '^  Bohemians,"  arc  of  this  class.  The  actions  of  most  of  them  may 
be  described  a.s  instinctive.  They  do  not  find  their  way  to  lunatic 
asylums,  but  their  friends  often  have  to  consult  our  profession  about 
them,  especially  in  youth.  And  fortunate  would  it  be  for  many  of  them 
if  the  doctor  had  the  direction  of  their  upbringing  on  physiological  and 
medico-psychological  principles,  instead  of  the  schoolmaster  on  doctrinaire 
and  purely  mental  ideas.  How  much  unhappiness  might  have  been  saved 
in  the  world  had  this  been  done!  For  if  there  is  any  distinguishing 
feature  of  many  of  them,  it  is  the  capacity  to  be  miserable.  Nothing 
reconciles  one  so  to  the  abundance  of  commonplaceness  and  stupidity  in 
the  world  as  a  study  of  the  lives  of  some  of  these  persons.  And  surely 
our  profession  will  in  the  future  he  able  to  apply  its  knowledge  of  brain 
function  and  development  and  the  laws  of  heredity  towards  making  the 
most  of  such  lives,  stren^^thening  the  weak  jx)ints  without  forcing  down 
the  strong  ones,  savincr  from  misery  and  ruin  without  depriving  humanity 
of  their  orii'inalitv  and  intenseness.  I  have  one  case  in  the  asylum  that 
may  be  counted  iv>  of  the  insane  temperament.  F.  M.,  the  son  of  an 
eccentric  father,  who  could  not  get  on  as  a  student,  because  he  would 
insist  on  studying,  not  what  was  prescribed,  but  what  he  liked,  whose 
knowledge  is  prodigious  on  all  subjects — the  only  man  whom  I  ever  knew 
who  had  read  through  the  Enqfclopcedia  Britannica,  and  lived — bat 
whose  common  sense  is  infinitesimal.  I  never  saw  any  man,  sane  or 
insane,  who  could  ^'make  such  a  fool  of  himself,'*  in  an  ordinary  com- 
pany of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  lie  has  most  original  ideas  as  to  the 
future  politics  of  Europe,  founded  on  a  profound  study  of  the  mental 
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characteristics  and  capacities  of  the  races  who  inhabit  it.  Yet  he  will 
get  up  and  sing  '^My  Pretty  Jane*'  in  a  large  company,  out  of  tune  and 
out  of  time,  and  so  ridiculously  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dement  in  the 
asylum  who  will  not  laugh  at  him,  and  call  him  '^daft.'*  He  is  totally 
mmtted  to  ^^eet  on**  in  the  world  in  any  way.  I  presume  it  was  this 
that  drove  his  friends,  after  many  trials  elsewhere,  to  send  him  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  as  the  only  place  fitted  to  receive  such  a  being. 

Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  persons  of  the  insane  diathesis 
are  geniuses  or  talented.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Most  of  them  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  poor  creatures  indeed,  a  nuis- 
ance to  their  friends,  and  no  good  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  insane  diathesis  differs  essentially  from  the  German  Primare 
Verriiektheit.  The  latter  is  an  insanity  naturally  evolved  in  early  life 
from  the  original  constitution  of  a  brain  which  may  have  been  at  first 
without  peculiarity,  but  gradually,  inevitably,  and  without  any  other 
cause  than  its  own  natural  evolution,  an  unsound  state  of  mind  is  de- 
veloped without  preliminary  explosion  of  brain-storm  in  the  shape  of  an 
attack  of  mania  or  melancholia. 


LECTURE    X. 

GENERAL  PARALYSIS— PARALYTIC  INSANITY. 

General  Paralysis  is  not  only  a  variety  of  insanity,  bat  a  true  oere> 
bral  disease,  as  distinct  from  any  other  disease  as  smallpox  is  from  scv- 
latina.  It  is  a  disease  of  extraordinary  interest  physiologically,  patho- 
logically, and  psychologically.  Its  study  has  somatized  and  definitiied 
the  study  of  all  mental  diseases,  and  has  added,  and  will  add  still  more, 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  with  body,  and  of  mental 
and  motor  disturbances.  What  we  knew  of  its  symptoms  and  pathokgy 
ought  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cerebral  convolutions  have 
motor  functions  long  before  Hughlings  Jackson,  Hitzig,  and  Ferrier  ar- 
rived at  their  generalizations  on  the  subject  Being  a  distinct  disease, 
clinically  and  pathologically,  it  can  be  defined,  and  I  should  pre  its  defi- 
nition thus :  A  disease  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brainy  charaetenui 
by  progression^  hy  the  combined  presence  of  mental  and  motor  synnfiams, 
uie  former  always  including  mental  enfeeblement  and  mental  faciUgj 
and  often  delusions  of  grandeur  and  ideas  of  morbid  expanm/on  or  st^- 
satisfaction  ;  the  motor  deficiencies  always  including  a  peculiar  defedtm 
articulation  of  words,  and  always  passing  through  the  stages  of  fibriBm 
convulsion,  incoordination,  paresis,  and  paralysis  ;  the  diseased  process 
spreading  to  the  whole  of  the  nerve  tissues  in  the  body;  being  asyetih 
curable,  and  fatal  in  a  few  years. 

The  disease,  for  convenience  sake,  has  been  divided  into  three  stages, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  of  fibrillar  tremblings  and  slight  incodrdinatioii 
of  the  muscles  of  speech  and  facial  expression,  and  of  mental  exaltation 
with  excitement ;  the  second  that  of  muscular  incoordination  and  paresis 
with  mental  enfeeblement ;  and  the  third  that  of  advanced  paresis,  or  no 
power  of  progression,  almost  inarticulate  speech,  and  at  last  paraljBS 
with  mental  extinction.  Those  stages  form  a  convenient  basis  for  die 
study  of  the  disease. 

Let  us  look  at  a  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

F.  Y.,  a  fine,  strong,  handsome  man  of  thirty-five,  without  any  knowi 
hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to 
the  time  of  his  present  attack,  llis  temperament  is  sanguine,  diith^ 
neuro-arthritic,  and  his  disposition  frank,  unsuspicious,  boastful,  saA 
hasty.  He  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  showed  it;  wn 
of  an  imaginative  turn,  and  had  a  physiological  tendency  to  exacgenr 
tion.  His  feeling  of  bien  etre  was  always  above  the  average ;  his  habib 
had  been  industrious,  and  at  times  he  had  worked  veir  hard  indeed.  Hs 
had  not  been  dissipated  in  the  worse  sense,  but  he  had  lived  fi^y,  takiag 
lots  of  alcoholic  stimulants  habitually,  eating  much,  sleeping  geMialf 
too  little,  and,  above  all,  exceeding  greatly  in  regard  to  sexual  mtercof^ 
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both  before  his  marriage  and  since — he  had  been  married  for  three  years. 
He  had  never  had  syphilis  that  I  could  make  out,  and  certainly  has  no 
evidence  of  the  disease  on  his  body.  For  a  few  months  his  friends  have 
noticed  that  he  ''has  not  been  the  same.'*  Six  months  ago  he  was  ''not 
in  good  spirits/'  and  complained  of  ilying  pains  in  the  head;  then  he 
was  a  little  forgetful,  wanting  in  application  to  his  work,  restless,  doing 
some  "unaccountable  things'*  in  business,  e.  g.,  forgetting  to  claim 
money  due  to  him.  He  was  irritable  at  home,  a  thing  unusual  with  him. 
A  month  ago  he  b^n  to  express  an  exaggerated  sense  of  well-being, 
saying  he  never  was  so  well  in  his  life,  that  nis  strength  was  "somethii^ 
wonderftil; "  he  could  not  settle  down  to  his  daily  work,  his  natural  hign 
opinion  of  himself  was  more  openly  expressed  to  comparative  strangers, 
one  of  whom  remarked  after  seeing  him,  "  what  a  conceited  fool  that  man 
is."  This  state  went  on  without  any  other  absolute  signs  of  insanitr, 
and  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  that  he  was  mentally 
wrong — that  is  always  about  the  last  thing  thought  of — until  one  morning 
he  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  the  day  before  purchased  several 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  silver  plate,  and  had  ordered  his  coat  of  arms, 
with  his  name  in  full  to  be  engraved  on  each  article.  He  added  that  he 
had  lots  of  money,  and  had  a  scheme  through  which  in  a  week  he  would 
be  worth  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  he  had  ordered  the  plate ;  but  the  jeweller,  being  a  man  of 
sense  and  principle,  having  noticed  some  little  thing  in  his  manner  that 
savored  of  morbidness,  haa  not  taken  any  steps  to  execute  the  order  till 
he  made  some  inquiries.  Many  commencing  general  paralytics  are  not 
so  lucky  as  this.  I  knew  one  who  spent  <£1000  that  had  tsJcen  him  ten 
years  to  make  in  a  week  before  his  disease  was  discovered,  and  another 
who  spent  £7000  in  a  month.  F.  Y.'s  wife  found  that  he  had  been 
buying  a  quantity  of  perfectly  useless  things  in  addition  to  the  plate, 
some  of  them  in  duplicate.  lie  had  in  his  pocket  four  gold  pencil-cases, 
which  he  said  he  was  to  give  away  as  presents  to  people  to  whom  he  was 
under  no  obligation,  and  did  not  know  very  well.  She  of  course  saw 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  ho  wjis  got  off  to  the  country.  The 
restlessness  by  night  and  day  increa,se<l :  there  was  constant  talking, 
almost  complete  sleeplessness ;  the  boastfiiliiess  beciime  in  three  or  four 
days  exaggerated  delusions.  He  said  he  could  lift  one  thousand  pounds, 
that  he  was  the  best  rider,  swimmer,  and  jumper  in  the  world:  he 
wanted  to  buy  every  farmer's  horse  be  met  on  the  roa<l,  never  offering 
less  than  £100  for  any  animal,  and  at  once  bidding  another  £100  if  the 
first  offer  was  jocularly  refused.  He  wrote  quantities  of  letters  to  all  his 
friends,  to  all  the  noblemen  in  the  district,  and  to  the  Queen,  offering  his 
services  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  asking  them  to  dinner.  The  only 
visible  peculiarity  of  the  writing  was  the  omission  of  many  single  words. 
In  a  few  days  more  he  was  maniacal,  and  so  impatient  of  contradiction 
that  he  struck  his  wife,  though  through  all  this  he  was  in  many  respects 
fiicile  and  easily  managed.  He  therefore  had  to  be  brought  to  the  asylum 
a  week  ago.  When  he  saw  me  he  offered  to  buy  the  institution  for 
j£100,000,  and,  on  my  saying  that  was  too  little,  offered  £200,000,  and 
soon  got  up  to  £1,000,000.  On  my  saying  that  we  could  not  want  it, 
he  said  he  would  build  another,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  and 
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endow  it  with  a  million  a  year,  and  appoint  me  physician-in-ohief  with  a 
salary  of  £10,000,  first  getting  the  Queen  to  create  me  a  baronet  and 

S'ving  me  a  splendid  uniform,  chiefly  made  of  gold  cloth.  He  has  been 
eepless,  destructive  to  his  clothing,  not  cleanly  in  his  habits  or  modes 
of  eating,  in  constant  motion,  facile  in  most  respects,  bat  irritable  and 
impulsively  violent  when  his  commands  were  not  instantly  obeyed,  or 
when  he  was  prevented  from  canning  out  his  grand  schemes.  He 
expressed  no  surprise  at  being  brought  here  at  all,  and  no  resentment  at 
those  who  brought  him. 

Look  at  him  now.     He  came  into  the  room  with  a  quick  step.     His 
attitudes  and  gestures  follow  and  accentuate  his  speech.    He  talks  rather 
quickly,  and  has  the  least  slurring  towards  the  end  of  long  sentences  and 
in  articulating  long  and  difficult  words  with  many  oft-repeated  consonantF. 
^' Round  about  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran''  was  got  through 
fairly  well  the  first  time,  but  at  the  second  attempt  the  '^ragged  rascal" 
got  into  a  sort  of  inarticulate  slur.   .  This  is  accompanied  by  fibrillar 
twitching  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  lips  and  round  the  eyes,  as  if  a 
sudden  electric  current  had  set  these  quivering.     As  he  breaks  into  a 
smile  this  is  very  apt  to  happen.     His  tongue  quivers  in  lines  on  its 
surface,  single  strands  of  muscle  being  afiected.    His  pupils  are  contracted, 
inegular  in  outline,  and  the  right  is  distinctly  larger  than  the  left,  the 
latter  being  quite  insensitive  to  light.     Sometimes  it  is  one  pupil  and 
sometimes  the  other  that  is  small  and  insensitive,  or  large  and  insensitiTe, 
in  different  cases.     The  expression  of  his  eyes  is  feverish  and  strange. 
His  skin  is  moist,  and  feels  hot.    His  temperature  is  99.6^,  this  rising  to 
over  100^  at  night ;  his  pulse  is  ftiU  and  hard.     He  cannot  rest  or  sit  mL 
There  is  clearly  an  abnormal  generation  of  energy  in  his  motor  batteries. 
When  we  test  his  common  sensation,  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  dimin- 
ished.    His  sense  of  smell  is  weakened,  though  it  is  not,  as  Voisui  says. 
so  blunted  that  he  cannot  smell  pepper.     I  have  seen  only  a  few  caees 
where  smell  was  so  anaesthetic  as  this.     He  tastes,  though  a  little  imper- 
fectly ;  by  and  by  he  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a  solution  of  quinine 
from  milk.     Shown  a  lot  of  colored  wools,  he  could  not  tell  the  bine, 
calling  it  red.     His  patellar  tendon  reflex  is  very  acute,  and  also  the 
spinal  and  skin  reflexes.     You  noticed  how  easily  he  was  led  off  fit» 
one  subject  to  another ;    this  facility  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  the  symptoms  present   in    all   stages  of  the  disease.     But  he  is 
irritable  on  contnidiction,  and  resents  thwarting,  especially  if  it  is  done 
suddenly  and  imperiouslv.     General  paralytics  at  this  stage  are  9om^ 
times  most  dangerous  from  their  absolute  fearlessness  of  consequenoee. 
This  insane  boldness  <rives  much  trouble.     An  ordinary  insane  patient, 
if  not  deliriously  maniacal,  will  usually  yield  to  the  show  of  force,  butt 
general  paralytic  will  try  to  fight  and  resist  any  number  of  men.     Wkea 
we  try  him  to  walk  along  a  board  of  the  floor,  he  does  so  sprightly  and 
well,  but  on  telling  him  suddenly   to   turn    round,  he   cannot  do  i* 
sharply,  but  takes  a  circle,  and  that  waveringly. 

This  man  is  in  the  first  stage  of  his  disease.  He  will  steadily  gnv 
worse,  losing  body-weight  rapidly,  his  speech  getting  worse,  more  treaa- 
lous,  and  having  more  difficulty  m  articulating  long  words  and  sentences 
His  motor  excitement  will  be  shown  probably  by  his  tearing  doiatfrf 
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suits  of  clothes  all  to  ribbons.  I  have  a  gentleman  who  tore  one  great- 
coat into  over  a  hundred  pieces,  saying — ''I*m  g-g-going  to  put  it 
tog-g-ger  again  as  soon  as  I  g-g-get  to  Jeru-sh-lem.  I  ve  got  a  million 
coats  there/'  His  walking  will  become  affected,  and  his  mental  power 
will  become  gradually  more  enfeebled.  He  will  believe  all  the  delusions 
of  his  fellow-patients.  A  general  paralytic  is  about  the  only  insane 
person,  except  a  congenital  imbecile,  who  cannot  see  that  some  of  his 
fellow-patients  in  an  asylum  are  insane.  Their  letters  are  usually 
characteristic.     Here  is  one : 

<<  The  .  .  .  >  of  the  Millenium.  R.  E.  A.  When  I  reach  the  elect,  teleeht  office 
will  send  a  despatch  the  Times  Millenum  begins.     Yours  in  the  Holy  love  of 

Gk>d  and  the  Holy  lenity,  Israel  Jesu  Christ." 

Here  is  another,  addressed  '*  Countess  of  Elgin  and  Durham,"  but 
really  to  the  Queen  : 

" House,  Kotal  National  Lunatic  Aktlum. 

"  Mt  Dear  Wife, — I  am  verj*  glad  to  say  that  I  am  up  to  the  mark  in  every 
particular,  and  hope  your  system  is  up  to  the  scratch.  Has  John  Brown  undergone 
any  form  of  cremation?  I  am  glaa  to  .  .  .  him  adopting  my  style  of  shepherd 
checked  trousers.  I  hope  both  Queens  are  well,  with  Princess  Louise,  Pnncess 
Beatrice  .  .  .  that  I  will  give  them  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  world  and  the  worid 
to  come.    Compts.  to  darling  '  Eugene ' — Tour  affct.  husband." 

The  nmis  generativtu  is  usually  not  exalted  in  general  paralytics.  In 
fiMS%  impotence  is  the  rule  during  the  latter  end  of  the  first  stage,  and 
even  after.  I  have,  however,  known  cases  where  children  were  pro- 
ereftted  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  stage,  and  I  have  one  case  now  who 
was  impotent  for  over  a  year  in  the  first  stage,  but  whose  sexual  power 
returned  in  the  second  stage,  with  many  other  apparent  signs  of  improve- 
ment, and  his  wife  had  a  cnild  to  him,  begotten  then.  He  again  became 
impotent  in  the  end  of  the  second  stage.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
ease  of  general  paralysis  who  was  a  masturbator  during  the  early  part  of 
the  first  stage. 

Let  us  now  see  a  typical  case  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

F.  X.,  now  forty-five,  a  clerk,  with  a  history  somewhat  resembling 
F.  Y.  He  became  affected  a  year  ago,  and  has  passed  through  a  first 
stage  of  exaltation  and  excitement,  which  for  the  past  two  months  has 
been  slowly  passing  off".  Mark  his  facial  expression,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  his  want  of  facial  expression.  Ilis  face  looks  fat,  heavy,  and  dull, 
as  if  the  expression  had  been  wiped  out  of  it,  and  this  even  when  he 
speaks.  There  are  no  movements  of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
emotions  he  is  experiencing.  There  is  a  heavy  flabbiness  about  him. 
After  losing  over  two  stones  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  he  has  now 
made  it  up  again  in  fat  if  not  in  muscle. 

There  is  a  contented  facile  hebetude  of  mind  in  him.  lie  expresses  few 
wants,  says  he  is  quite  well,  and  that  he  can  walk,  work,  sing,  or  do 
business  as  well  as  he  ever  did,  none  of  which  is  true,  for  ho  is  very 
shaky  on  his  legs,  cannot  walk  a  mile,  his  handwriting  is  tremulous,  and 
be  has  no  initiative  mental  power,  no  spontaneity,  and  no  power  of  voli- 

*  Where  words  arc  omitted. 
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tion.  He  does  not  now  obtrude  his  delusions,  but  when  asked  he  sdD 
says  in  a  silly  wav  he  is  rich  and  strong,  but  hesitates  to  specify  the 
millions  he  is  worth,  until  ]>ressed.  lie  agrees  with  all  you  say,  and  is 
facile  and  easily  managed.  His  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  the  leA 
more  so  than  the  right :  his  pulse  is  68,  and  easily  compressible ;  his 
temperature  1»7°,  but  still  a  little  higher  at  night;  his  tendon  reflex  is 
dull :  his  sjnnal  reflex  function  dull  too :  his  power  of  swallowing  a  little 
impaireil.  His  speech  is  most  murkedly  affected  now,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  is  quite  changed.  He  cannot  say  ""  round  about  the  rugged 
rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran  "  at  all.  There  are  still  some  tremblings 
alx)ut  his  face  as  he  speaks,  but  they  consist  of  the  incoordination  of 
whole  groups  of  facial  and  articulatory  muscles.  He  is  very  kleptoma- 
iiiacal,  picking  u])  and  stuffing  into  his  pockets  any  bit  of  trash  he  cu 
lay  hands  on.  The  dorsum  of  his  tongue  presents  a  general  andnlat(Nfy 
surface  when  ])ut  out.  He  cannot  turn  round  quickly  without  risk  of 
falling;  he  straddles  a  little  in  walking,  is  apt  to  stumble  over  small 
obstacles,  and  the  effort  of  a  long  walk  so  exhausts  the  energizing  power 
of  his  motor  batteries  that  he  gets  almost  paralyzed,  and  is  then  unaUe 
to  walk  at  all.  There  is  no  vigor  in  any  muscular  movement  he  per 
forms.  His  urine  often  dribbles  away.  Occasionally  he  is  noisy  at  n^t 
in  an  automatic,  causeless  way.  He  will  become  weaker  steadiily.  Bk 
speech  will  soon  become  less  articulate,  until  he  reaches  the  thinl  stage, 
which  this  next  patient  has  reached. 

F.  W.,  let.  40.  Ha^  had  general  paralysis  for  two  years,  and  has 
passed  through  the  first  and  second  stages.  He  is  now  so  paralysed  that 
he  cannot  walk  or  even  stand  steadilv.  He  cannot  write,  and  lus  mental 
state  is  that  of  a  hap])y  lethargy.  When  aftked  if  he  has  a  million  of 
money  his  facial  muscles  begin  to  act  in  an  incoordinated  way,  his  eye- 
lids half  shutting,  his  mouth  being  drawn  out,  the  lips  moving  spasmodi- 
cally like  a  patient  going  into  an  epileptic  fit,  the  whole  effect  being  that 
of  a  contorte<l  imitation  of  a  smile,  accompanied  by  a  slow,  prolonged,  and 
jerky  '"Y-a-a-a" — which  is  all  that  he  can  articulate  for  •'^Yes.*'  But 
he  looks  as  if  his  subjwtive  conditi<»n  was  one  of  perfect  happiness.  He 
asks  for  nothing,  he  comj)lains  <>f  nothing :  he  is  noisy  at  night  often,  bat 
it  is  in  an  automatic  way.  He  needs  to  sleep  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor 
in  a  room  sjKrially  warmed  by  hot  air,  for  he  rolls  about  the  room  at 
night.  He  is  (juiic  unable  to  retain  his  urine  and  feces  by  night  or  day. 
All  his  food  has  to  be  liquid  or  minced,  for  he  would  bolt  it  in  solid 
masses  and  choke.  He  is  grinxly  for  his  food  when  it  is  put  into  hi 
mouth,  though  ho  is  unable  to  feed  himself.  This  man  had  two  '•conger 
tive  attacks"  to  which  most  general  paralytics  are  subject.  Ow 
occurred  about  the  end  oi'  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  unconsciousness,  a  temperature  of  103°,  general  convukiotf 
which  br^ran  and  cndtnl  on  the  right  side,  but  affected  the  whole  body  in 
the  middle  of  the  attack.  Thev  lasted  for  about  four  hours,  and  were 
8uccee<le<l  by  stupor,  which  lasteil  for  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  rrtea- 
tion  of  urine  during  that  time,  as  he  slowly  recovered  consciousness ;  afttf 
that  it  was  found  that  his  s])ei'cli  and  his  walking  were  more  paretic;  and 
his  mental  power  more  enfei^bleil.  Congestive  attacks  always  leave  ik 
patients  worse  in  thes(»  resi)ect8.     The  second  attack  was  of  the 
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character,  but  less  severe,  and  occurred  in  the  second  stage.  Soon  after 
it  a  fellow-patient  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  ear  of 
that  side  began  to  swell  in  the  centre  of  the  helix,  this  swelling  slowly 
increasing  in  size  until  the  ear  was  painted  with  blistering  fluid,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Hcardcr,  when  it  ceased  to  increase  in  size,  and 
slowly  shrank  up,  leaving  that  part  of  the  ear  hard  and  slightly  shrivelled. 
If  it  had  not  b^n  blistered,  the  swelling  would  have  increased  until  the 
whole  ear  would  have  looked  like  a  bluish  egg  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  head.  This  would  have  been  found  to  consist  of  a  bloody  gelatinous 
material  if  it  had  been  opened  (but  this  should  not  be  done),  separating 
the  outside  skin  of  the  car  from  the  cartilage.  In  time  it  would  have 
shrunk  up.  leaving  the  outside  ear  a  hard,  shrivelled,  cartilaginous-looking, 
ill-shapen  mass.  This  is  the  ^'  insane  ear,''  or  kcpniatoma  aurts,  which  is 
very  common  in  general  paralysis,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  bad  cases  of 
mania  of  the  chronic  variety,  sometimes  in  chronic  epileptics,  and  occa- 
sionally in  agitated  and  convulsive  melancholia,  and  rarely  in  dementia. 
Its  occurrence  is  always  a  bad  sign  for  prognosis  in  any  case  of  insanity. 
I  have  seen  only  three  cases  recover  out  of  over  eighty  cases  who 
had  hoematoma  auris.  It  is  connected  wit))  arterial  degeneration  in  the 
branches  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  gelatinous  bloody  contents  of  a 
hsematoma  are  like  the  extravasations  under  the  dura  mater  in  pa^^hyme- 
ningitU  harmorrhagica  interna^  a  disease  that  is  liable  to  occur  in  precisely 
the  same  class  of  cases.  Ifcematoma  auris  has  been  foimd  in  persons 
sane  in  mind,  though  very  rarely.  The  exciting  cause  is  often  severe 
violence  to  the  ear,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  no  violence  will  cause 
such  a  condition  of  the  ear  where  the  morbid  arterial  conditions  for 
its  formation  do  not  exist.  Blistering,  if  applied  in  time,  usually  stops 
further  growth,  but  I  have  met  with  ciises  where  it  began  to  grow  after 
being  stopped,  was  again  blistered,  again  ceased  to  grow,  then  again 
enlarged,  and  finally  swelled  up  to  the  size  of  an  egg  in  spite  of  blistering. 

F.  W's.  common  sensibility  is  much  impaired,  so  that  you  can  stick 
pins  into  him  without  his  feeling  it.  Tlic  reflex  action  of  his  cord 
is  over-acute,  and  extends  upwards  from  the  section  of  cord  irritated,  for 
if  you  tickle  one  foot  they  are  both  drawn  uj)  with  a  jerk,  and  the  two 
hands  and  the  chest  muscles  are  contracted  likewise.  The  impression 
travels  upwards  more  readily  than  downwards. 

He  will  soon  become  so  paralyzed  that  voluntary  motion  in  the  legs  of 
any  kind  will  cease.  He  will  liave  to  be  placed  on  a  water  mattress,  and 
his  trophic  power  will  become  so  affected  that  his  urine  will  irritate  his 
skin  and  bed-sores  will  tend  to  foi-m,  and  he  will  die  of  exhaustion 
probably  within  six  months  from  this  time,  or  within  three  years  from  the 
beginning  of  his  disease. 

VARIATIONS  FROM  THE  TYPICAL  FoRM. — The  usual  coursc  of  this 
disease  is  well  illustrated  by  these  three  patients,  but  a  large  number  of 
the  cases  do  not  follow  the  typical  course.  For  the  diagnosis  of  those 
exceptional  cases  we  require  first  to  know  clinically  the  varieties  that  are 
found,  to  understand  and  take  into  account  the  true  pathological  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  to  be  able  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential features  of  it.  I  shall  instance  a  few  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  chief  of  these  is  where  the  pathological  process  does  not  begin  in 
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the  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  cord  (the  tabic  form)  or  in  the  neorine 
portions  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  (the  sensory  form),   or  in  a 
peripheral  nerve  (the  peripheral  form),  spreading  upwards  by  a  patho- 
logical propagation  along  the  connecting  nerves  in  the  lines  of  physiologic^ 
function,  till  it  reaches  the  brain  cortex.    These  varieties  are  rare,  but 
distinct  enough  when  they  occur,  and  very  interesting.     They  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  pathological  process  of  general  paralysis  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  progressive  Wallerian  atrophy  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
or  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  locomotor 
ataxia.     I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  this  conclusion,  for  there  are 
as  yet  many  pathological  differences  between  the  appearances  of  both  of 
these  and  the  brain  cortex  as  affected  by  general  paralysis.     The  essen- 
tial structure  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  cortex  are  so  differoit  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
suppose  a  diseased  process  of  one  pathological  nature  slowly  advancing 
along  a  peripheral  nerve  or  along  the  cord,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
totally  different  and  higher  structure  of  the  brain  cortex,  that  it  should 
assume  a  different  nature,  just  as  the  process  of  gelatinous  swdling  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  when  it  reaches  the  cartilage,  changes 
its  pathological  form,  and  becomes  ulceration.     And  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  those  rare  cases  of  what  appear  to  be  patholoeicd 
propagation,  there  may  have  been  the  ordinary  causes  of  gsaenl  panirfBiB 
operating  in  regard  to  the  cortex,  and  the  peripheral  disease  may  Ittve 
been  merely  an  extra  cause  at  work.    To  show  what  I  mean  I  shaU  refer 
to  a  few  cases. 

G.  A.,  a  man  of  50,  who  had  been  affected  with  ordinary  tyjucil 
locomotor  ataxia  for  seven  years,  began  to  be  maniacal  and  sleepless,  and 
to  have  dehisionB  of  grandeur,  affirming  he  was  an  earl  and  possessed 
millions  of  money,  and  that  he  could  ride,  run,  and  swim  better  than  any 
man  in  the  world.  He  used  to  write  about  fifty  letters  a  day,  ordering 
every  sort  of  thing  imaginable,  asking  the  Queen,  the  House  of  Lord& 
and  the  Cabinet  to  dinner,  etc.  His  speech  was  markedly  affected  by 
the  characteristic  treml»le  of  the  lips,  the  shuffle  and  thickness  in  the 
artii-ulation  of  long  words  and  si^ntences.  He  pa^^sed  through  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  disease,  and  died  in  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  mental  symptoms.  There  was  no  pod- 
mortem  examination  in  that  case,  but  I  have  examine<l  the  brain  and 
cord  in  other  similar  causes,  and  have  found  that  the  spinal  disease  coaU 
be  traoe<l  up  through  the  medulla  and  the  lower  ganglia  into  the  braio 
cortex.  I  have  always  found  in  those  tabic  caiiies  that  the  peculiar 
adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  convolutions  (see  Plate  I.,  Frontispiece) 
was  more  marked  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  cerebellum  insteail 
of  (»ver  the  vertex,  as  in  the  typical  case  of  general  paralysis.  In  oof 
such  ca.<»o,  who  died  at  Morningside  Asylum,  my  late  assistant,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Brown,  found  the  cord  degenenited,  not  only  in  its  posterior  columiOi 
but  most  mark(Hlly  also  in  the  anterior  columns.  In  that  case  the  meiidk 
ohhm^iattt  was  more  disejised  than  I  ever  wiw  in  any  other  case  of  any  ; 
kind.     Not  a  single  nerve  fibre  or  cell  seemed  to  be  normal. 

The  next  cjuse  is  the  most  typical  of  six  cases  I  have  met  with,  wkaff 
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there  was  first  disease  of  the  retina,  and  then,  after  some  years,  general 
paralysis. 

G.  B.,  having  exposed  his  head  to  a  hot  sun  while  bathing,  had 
hemorrhage  into  the  retina,  causing  complete  blindness.  After  a  few 
years  he  fell  into  general  paralysis,  and  when  he  died  I  found  that  the 
optic  nerves  were  hard  gray  cords,  with  no  nerve  substance  left;,  that  the 
optic  tracts  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  gray  sclerotic  degenera- 
tion could  be  traced  backwards  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  pos- 
terior of  which  were  gray  and  sclerotic.  The  evidences  of  cortical 
disease  were  strongest  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  over  the  orbital  plates  being  especially  affected,  the  pia 
mater  being  universally  adherent  there. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  became  stone  deaf  in  one  ear  several  years 
before  he  developed  general  paralysis,  and  though  I  had  no  pathological 
proof  that  the  case  was  one  of  propagation,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  medical  man,  and  his  deaftiess  was  of  a 
peculiar  character,  so  that  it  alarmed  him  very  much ;  and  when  the 
first  symptoms  of  general  brain  disease  appeared,  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  just  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  his  internal  ear.  Proiessor 
Laycock  used  to  quote  a  case  of  his  where  the  disease  had  spread  upwards 
firom  a  Wallerian  atrophy  of  one  of  the  motor  nerves  of  one  of  the 
fingers.  I  had  a  case,  G.  D.,  a  woman  of  thirty-six,  who  passed  gradu- 
ally into  an  attack  of  ouiet,  non-delusional  general  paralvsis  aft;er  a  small 
punctured  wound  in  tne  top  of  her  head  penetrating  for  about  half  an 
inch  into  the  brain.  A  pitcnfork  had  fallen  accidentally  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  as  she  was  loading  a  cart  of  wheat.  Aft;er  death  the  whole  of  the 
convolutions  round  the  wound  were  found  specially  afiected,  though  the 
cortex  in  most  parts  of  the  vertex  and  sides  of  the  brain  were  affected 
as  well. 

There  are  many  cases  of  general  paralysis  where  the  course,  and  even 
the  nature,  of  the  symptoms  vary,  within  limits,  very  much  from  the 
typical  symptoms  and  the  typical  course.  They  constitute  symptomato- 
logical  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  most  common  and  the  most  marked 
of  these  is  the  non-delumonal  variety,  as  seen  in  the  following  case, 
where  there  was  no  excitement,  no  delusions  of  grandeur,  and  no  conges- 
tive attacks,  but  simply  a  gradual  mental  enfeeblement  beginning  with 
the  volitional  power,  and  a  gradual  paresis  beginning  with  muscular 
weakness  and  fibrillar  tremblings  in  the  facial  muscles  and  tongue,  this 
gradually  passing  into  complete  incoordination. 

O.  C,  3et.  50.  A  quiet-living  man,  who  had  married  about  three 
years  before  he  became  affected  in  mind,  first  showed  mental  defect  by 
irresolution,  want  of  a  keen  interest  in  anything,  forgetfulness,  and  the 
want  of  a  realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  his  working  in  order  to  live. 
Soon  he  got  a  little  irritable  when  pressed  to  work.  Then  his  mind 
showed  clears  signs  of  enfeeblement  and  facility.  He  would  believe 
siDy  things,  he  could  not  carry  on  a  connected  conversation,  he  had  few 
likes  or  dislikes.  I  saw  him  at  this  stage,  and  found  his  speech  thick, 
his  lips  showing,  as  he  began  to  speak,  that  fatal  quiver  which  to  a 
practised  eye  almost  marks  the  disease  from  all  others.  His  walk,  too, 
was  not  firm,  and  in  turning  round  sharply  he  did  so  uncertainly.     He 
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gradually  got  more  enfeebled  and  frail  in  mind,  his  speech  became  less 
articulate,  and  his  walk  more  paretic.  Nearly  all  his  symptoms  were 
negative.  About  the  only  positive  mental  symptom  he  had  was  a  gentle 
kleptomania.  lie  would  pick  up  and  fill  his  pockets  with  stray  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  aprons,  and  rags  in  a  sort  of  automatic  way,  not  in  the 
least  caring  or  objwting  when  they  were  taken  from  him.  He  died  in 
six  years,  absolutely  paralyze<l,  of  pure  exhaustion,  never  having  made 
a  sound  that  could  be  calliHl  articulate  for  a  year,  or  voluntarily  moved 
a  voluntary  muscle  during  that  time,  lying  on  a  water-bed.  and  leading 
a  merely  vegetative  life.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  live  a  long  time.  They 
are  not  usually  caused  by  a  dissipated  or  excited  life,  and  their  subjectg 
were  originally  of  a  calm,  phlegmatic  temperament.  Nearly  one-diird 
of  all  the  castas  of  the  dist^ase  that  I  have  seen  were  of  this  character. 
This  type  is  very  common  in  the  female  sex ;  in  fact,  the  majori^r  of 
female  cases  conform  to  it  more  or  less.  It  is  also  the  common  type  of 
the  disease  in  those  parts  of  the  countrj'  where  the  people  live  onei- 
citing  lives. 

Standing  at  the  opposite  point  from  this  quiet  form  of  the  disease  an 
the  two  varieties  of  which  I  shall  now  give  examples.  The  first  is  the 
s|)ecially  convulsive  form,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  three  cases: 

G.  E.,  set.  almut  40.  A  man  who  had  been  of  an  excitable  disposi- 
tion, and  had  led  a  dissipate<I  life  in  regard  to  drink  and  women,  oft 
fiery  temper ;  who  had  suficrcfl  from  syphilis,  whose  whole  life  had  beai 
a  whirl  of  mental  excitement.  He  had  complained  for  some  time  of  veiy 
severe  headaches,  had  been  off  his  slee]),  had  been  unusually  irritable  and 
not  fit  to  do  a  <lay's  business.  One  dav  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  a  fit 
and  remaine<l  in  general  and  severe  convulsions  with  complete  stupor  for 
about  two  hours  and  died  in  them.  After  death,  I  found  all  the  patho- 
logical signs  of  gen  em  1  paralysis:  especially  the  adherence  of  the  jpia 
mater  to  tli(»  convolutions  of  the  vertex  in  j>atches  was  most  marked. 
There  was  no  local  disease  in  the  membranes  or  vessels  that  has  been 
recotrnized  as  svnhilitic,  and  he  had  not  been  drinkinvr  heavily  before  his 
death. 

My  conclusion  was  that  it  was  a  <"ise  of  general  paralysis,  with  ft 
strongly  convulsive  tendency,  this  killing  the  patient  before  the  usml 
symptoms  had  time  to  develop.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  or  noC 
have  bcH'ii  able  to  diagnose  the  case  had  I  sivn  him  before  the  convulsiTf 
attack,  or  whetluT  there  were  any  motor  symptoms  present  before  it 
occurred.  But,  it  may  be  sai<l — Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have  marked 
disease  of  the  brain  aftn^ting  the  convolutions  of  the  vertex,  without 
mental  or  motor  symptoms?  My  experience  (»f  general  paralysis  wobU 
lejid  Hie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  riH.*ognizable  pathological  lesions  of  the 
convolutions  preceile  the  mental  symptoms.  They  usually  need  to  devdop 
in  some  intrnsity,  and  to  tnrofn'  a  rorfftin  nxunher  or  kintl  of  conrolutknf^ 
before  mental  or  motor  svmiitcmis  become  very  manifest. 

I  had  a  general  paralytic  in  the  asylum,  G.  A.,  who  took  an  epilepfr 
form  convulsion  every  day  for  months.  The  temperature  rises  on» 
before,  and  always  after,  an  cpih^ptifonn  convulsion  or  a  mere  oongestiiv 
attack  in  these  cases.  I  had  another  patient  who  had  many  epileptic 
looking  fits  for  a  year,  and  who  was  tri»ate<l  for  epilepsy  by  eminent  pbj* 
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dans  during  that  time,  before  the  usual  mental  and  motor  signs  of  general 
paralysis  appeared. 

The  next  marked  departure  from  the  normal  type  of  general  paralysis, 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  is  where  the  first  stage  consists  of  maniacal 
exaltation  alone,  without  any  motor  sign  that  one  can  recognize,  for 
months,  and  even  years.  I  have  had  several  cases  now  who  bad  what 
appeared  to  be  attacks  of  onlinary  acute  mania,  and  to  all  appearance 
had  recovered,  who  had  even  second  attacks  and  recovered,  and  then 
developed  the  motor  symptoms  of  general  paralysis.  The  following  is 
one  of  them : 

6.  6.,  set.  36,  an  Irishman  bom  (Irishmen  often  enough  suffer  from 
general  paralysis  here  if  they  do  not  at  home),  drunken  and  hard  work- 
ing; married.  Had  an  attack  of  ^^ acute  mania'*  in  1876,  and  was  sent 
to  the  asylum,  and  "recovered**  in  five  weeks.  No  motor  signs  or 
evidences  of  general  paralysis  were  noted  by  me  or  anyone  else  here.  In 
1878,  he  had  another  attack,  and  this  time  some  suspicion  of  the  disease 
was  excited,  but  no  diagnosis  made.  He  was  again  discharged  recovered, 
and  it  was  only  on  his  third  admission,  three  years  after  his  first,  that  the 
disease  was  manifest.  He  died  of  it  in  three  years.  I  lately  saw  a  case 
with  Dr.  Bramwell,  in  which  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  have  none  now,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
the  second  stage,  with  indistinct  articulation,  difficult  walking,  great 
mental  facility,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  bed-sores,  and  yet  he  has 
so  fiir  improved  that  he  has  gone  to  work  as  a  draughtsman,  and  is  said 
to  be  doing  his  work  well. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  of  G.  6.,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
first  attack  in  1876  was  really  a  part  of  the  general  paralysis,  but  at  that 
thne  the  disease  was  probably  superficial  in  the  cortex  and  confined  to  a 
limited  area,  and  did  not  involve  to  any  extent  the  motor  centres  in  the 
convulsions,  causing,  no  doubt,  much  congestion  and  much  vesicular 
overactivity  in  the  cortex,  but  not  incoordination  of  motion.  The  first 
i^tacks  were  brain  storms  that  passed  away,  so  far  as  the  active  congestion 
and  the  vascular  disturbance  were  concerned,  leaving  the  incipient  organic 
oonvolutional  change  there,  but  quiescent.  I  have  also  no  doubt — in  fact, 
I  obtained  clear  evidences  of  it  from  his  wife — that  intellectually  he  was 
weakened  after  the  first  attack  of  "acute  mania'*  in  1876.  Such  cases 
enable  one  to  understand  the  "recoveries"  and  "cures'*  of  general  paral- 
ysis, not  one  of  which,  I  believe,  was  ever  real  or  lasting. 

It  is  common  to  have  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  stage  very  acutely 
maniacal  mental  symptoms,  and  no  motor  signs  to  be  discovered,  and 

Fsneral  paralysis  should  never  be  diagnosed  from  mental  symi)tom8  alone. 
had  a  case,  G.  H.,  who  was  most  acutely  maniacal,  very  dangerous,  very 
homicidal,  very  impulsive,  and  very  strong  willed  and  unmanageable  for 
twelve  months  before  there  were  any  motor  symptoms  that  enabled  me  to 
diagnose  general  paralysis.  From  the  state  of  his  pupils,  and  the  looks 
and  expression  of  his  face,  I  suspected  it,  but  I  could  not  have  said 
definitely  it  was  any  other  condition  than  acute  mania  for  the  first  twelve 
months.  It  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man  who  suffers  from  general 
paralysis  to  have  been  insane  before,  but  I  have  met  with  a  few  examples. 
One,  G.  H.  A.,  had  an  attack  of  mania  in  youth,  recovered,  kept  well, 
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and  (lid  hi8  ordinury  business  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  became  a  general  panilytic. 

We  have  certain  long-lived  cases  that  do  not  die  at  the  normal  time, 
but  live  on  for  jwrioils  up  to  twenty-two  years.  I  have  now  under  my 
care  such  a  patient. 

G.  J.,  aet.  35,  admitted  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  18th  Novem- 
ber, 1860.  Had  led  a  somewhat  rough  life,  and  nine  months  before  bad 
an  ''epileptic  fit."  No  heredity  to  insanity,  but  he  had  a  very  eccentric, 
somewhat  silly  sister.  The  att^ick  had  been  preceded  by  a  melancholic 
condition,  and  he  had  refused  his  food.  His  articulation  wai?  slurred,  his 
pupils  unequal,  his  walk  slow  and  unsteady.  He  was  unhesitatingly 
diagnosed  as  a  general  paralytic.  After  nine  months  he  was  taken  oat 
of  the  asylum  by  his  relatives,  but  had  to  be  sent  back  again  in  eighteoi 
months,  having  been,  while  outside,  totally  unable  to  do  anything  for  his 
own  livelihood,  and  having  got  gradually  worse  in  mind  and  body.  When 
admitte<l  in  1863,  he  was  ''stout,  stupid,  and  silent,'*  had  the  *' peculiar 
expression  of  face  of  general  paralysis  well  marked,  as  well  as  its  walk.** 
Some  days  he  was  ''quite  well  and  happy."  In  a  few  months,  he  was 
"uproariously  happy,"  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  about  his 
riches,  strength,  height,  beauty,  etc.  He  is  forty  feet  high,  is  God,  is 
marrie<l  to  the  Queen,  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  world,  and  has  i 
"damnable  heap  of  money."  All  Leith  Docks  belonged  to  him,  and 
most  of  the  ships  there,  in  December,  1863,  he  had  a  series  of  epile^- 
form  fits,  which  were  ushered  in  by  a  regular  congestive  attack.  He 
became  very  weak,  and  could  with  difficulty  articulate,  or  make  his  water. 
He  got  over  this  condition  in  a  few  weeks,  and  became  facile  and  con- 
tented. An  assistant  physician  of  the  asylum  recorded  in  the  Case-book 
in  1S64 — "Is  a  magnificent  sj)ecime!i  of  a  general  paralytic."  In  June. 
18G4,  he  htui  a  congt^stive  attack,  succtH-nled  by  epileptiform  fits,  being 
maniacal  and  restless  afterwards.  In  August,  18G4,  he  had  another 
congestive  attack,  and  o!ie  in  Januar}',  1805,  and  got  so  .frail  in  Mardi 
that  he  had  to  be  kept  in  bed.  In  March  he  had  another  congestive 
attack.  He  had  no  congestive  or  epileptiform  attack  again  till  December, 
1880.  During  all  these  years  the  symptoms  remained  the  same,  but  the 
disease  did  not  advance  much  till  after  the  epileptiform  attack  in  1880. 
The  j)eriod  of  general  convulsion  was  short,  only  a  few  minutes,  but  he 
was  coiifuseil  and  stupi<l  afterwards  for  four  hours,  and  was  then  excited 
and  noisy.  The  paresis  increased  after  this,  and  the  general  strengtli 
failed  much.  In  February,  1881,  he  had  another  severe  attack  of  gen- 
eral co!ivulsions,  with  several  hours  of  stupor  following  them,  the  tem- 
perature rising  to  102.4°  in  three  hours,  and  then  falling  to  normal  in 
two  hours  after  that.  He  had  two  such  attacks  in  April  of  that  yetr. 
Afl^r  the  last  the  left  si<le  was  foimd  weaker  than  the  right,  and  he  wiB 
shaken  <renorallv.  l)urin<x  the  summer  he  could  not  walk  far  without 
becoming  paralyzed  in  his  legs:  he  had  incontinence  of  urine,  his  speech 
was  thicker  and  less  articulate,  and  mentally  he  was  more  facile  ind 
stupid. 

At  present  (November,  1882)  twenty-three  years  after  the  commenee  . 
ment  of  his  illness,  his  condition  is  as  follows :  Facial  expression  vactnt;  I 
pupils  both  contracted,  but  partly  sensitive  to  light,  the  left  being  slightly    I 
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the  larger,  outlines  not  regularly  circular;  tongue  tremulous,  and  its 
muscles  incoordinated  over  surface;  articulation  affected  just  like  that  of 
a  ^pical  general  paralytic  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
difficult  wonls  being  worst  pronounced,  and  the  ends  of  sentences  worse 
than  their  beginning;  walk  uncertain,  dragging,  straddling;  sensibility 
diminished,  can  smell  pepper,  but  cannot  be  made  to  sneeze ;  spinal  reflexes 
very  acute,  patellar  tendon  reflex  quite  absent.  Often  has  retention  of 
urine.  Begins  a  walk  pretty  well,  but  soon  fails,  and  cannot  progress  at 
all ;  turns  round  with  difficulty ;  cannot  stimd  on  one  leg ;  whole  nutrition 
flabby;  mentally  in  a  facile,  morbidly  contented,  exalted  state. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  he  has  not  die<l,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this 
is  a  case  of  true  general  paralysis.  If  he  is  not,  he  has  had  every 
symptom  of  the  disease  except  its  termination  in  death,  and  neither 
Dr.  Skae  nor  I,  nor  one  of  the  score  of  assistant  physicians  here  who 
have  had  charge  of  him,  has  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  common  age  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty.  The  chart  in  Plate  VI.  shows  its  prevalence  in  one 
hundred  and  four  cases  admitted  to  this  asylum  os  compared  with  mania 
and  melancholia,  and  the  ages  at  which  it  occurred.  The  greatest 
number  of  cases  occurred  between  forty  and  forty-five  years.  But  there 
are  a  few  exceptional  patients.  We  have  had  at  Momingside  two  cases 
under  twenty,  one  at  sixteen,  and  the  other  at  twelve,  accounts  of  both  of 
which  were  published,  one  by  Dr.  Tumbull,  and  one  by  myself.  The 
diagnosis  in  both  being  confirmed  by  a  post-viortem  examination,  there 
oomd  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Instead  of  the  exalted  condition  of  mind,  or  the  merely  enfeebled  and 
&cile  one,  we  have  a  few  cases  (from  three  to  four  per  cent,  in  my  expe- 
rience) with  melancholic  symptoms.     My  belief  and  experience  is  that  in 
all  these  there  is  some  organic  visceral  disease  which  transmits  to  the  con- 
volutions sensations  that  are  disagreeable  and  depressing.     On  examina- 
tion of  our  pathological  register,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  the 
disease  that   had   tubercular  disease   or  broncho-pneumonia    had   been 
melancholic.     I  had  a  man,   G,   K.,   who  had   the  fixed    melancholic 
delusion  that  a  man  was  inside  him  who  annoyed  him  constantly,  and 
made  him  really  depressed,  and  after  death  we  found  tubercular  disease 
of   the  intestines.     I    have  a  most  instructive  case  now  showing  the 
influence   of  visceral   disease   on    the   mental    condition   of   a   general 
paralytic,  G.  L.,  a  cabman,  who  thought  on  admission  he  had  j£30,000, 
and  got  XI 000  from  Queen  Victoria  for  driving  lior  along  Princes  Street. 
Suddenly  one  day  he  became  melancholic,  saying  ho  was  a  beggar,  and 
^rjmg  bitterly.     We  examined  his  chest  and  found  he  had  bronchitis. 
The  reflex  action  was  so  dulled,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  disease,  that  he 
liad  no  cough,  felt  no  pain,  and  made  no  complaint.     As  his  bronchitis 
jmproyed,  his  mental  elevation  and  delusions  of  grandeur  returne<l.     He 
liad  a  relapse,  and  the  melancholic  state  at  once  came  back.     For  a  W(»ek 
or  so  he  was  elevated  one  day  and  depressed  the  next.     At  last  the 
bronchitis  was  recovered  from,  and  he  is  the  happy  imaginary  possessor 
his  thousands.    Whenever  I  see  a  general  paralytic  dull  now,  I  always 

h  for  an  organic  yisceral  cause,  and  usually  find  it. 
I  had  one  case  of  the  disease,  G.  M.,  that  began  with  aphasia,  and  was 
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treated  for  several  months  for  this.  As  he  began  to  speak,  the  peculiar 
articulation  was  noticed,  and  he  died  in  aY)Out  two  years.  In  his  case, 
the  motor  reflex  excitabilitj  of  the  brain  and  cord  was  greater  than 
I  ever  saw  in  any  case  whatever.  A  very  slight  tap  on  the  toe  woald  set 
up  a  convulsion  first  in  that  le^,  and  then  in  the  next ;  a  slight  pnif 
suddenly  into  his  face  would  make  him  jump  off  his  seat  with  his  whole 
body.  I  have  many  times  seen  general  paralytics  aphasic  after  conges- 
tive attacks.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all  case^  where  the  speech  was 
specially  aifcctctl  during  the  disea.se,  I  have  always  found  after  death 
that  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  side  and  that  region  of  the 
brain  had  the  pia  mater  especially  adherent  to  the  cortex. 

I  have  only  seen  one  patient  in  which  long-continued  ordinary  insanity 
became  changed  into  gencnil  paralysis.  It  was  a  case  of  dementia  of 
twelve  years*  standing.  It  was  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule  that 
gencnd  paralysis  and  ordinary  insanity  have  nothing  in  common  patho- 
logically. 

The  conditions  that  are  most  apt  to  l>e  mistaken  for  general  paralysiB 
are  alcoholism,  syphilitic  insanity,  paralytic  insanity,  certain  cases  of 
epileptic  insanity,  acute  mania  with  ambitious  delusions,  choreic  msanitj, 
some  senile  conditions,  some  traumatic  cases,  and  some  imbeciles  with 
stuttering  speech. 

Patholooical  Appearances  in  the  Brain  in  General  Paralysis. 
— At  this  point  I  think  it  is  better  to  complete  the  clinical  history  of  the 
disease  by  describing  very  shortly  the  pathological  appearances  met  with 
in  the  brain.  The  encasings  ana  supports  of  the  organ  are  all  fofmd  t» 
be  affected,  and  the  longer  the  case  has  lasted  the  more  marked  are  die 
changes  met  with.  The  bone  of  the  calvarium  is  denser  and  harder,  in 
many  cases  the  diploe  being  oblitcrate<l,  and  in  many  others  there  is » 
distinct  layering  and  deposit  of  new  bone  on  the  inside  of  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull-cap,  this  being  usually  confined  to  the  ftt>ntal  and 
parietal  bones.  The  dura  mater  is  thickened,  adheres  more  or  less  mo^ 
bidly,  and  fre<iuently  leaves  shreds  attache<l  to  the  bone.  In  many  caees 
I  have  seen  spicula  of  bone  growing  in  it  at  the  junction  of  the  fidZf 
which  is  alwavs  much  thiokeneil.  When  the  dura  mater,  often  in  laven, 
is  reflected,  the  most  characteristic  morbid  apj>earances  of  the  disease  aie 
seen.  I  have  en<leavored  to  depict  some  of  them  in  Plate  I.  (see  Frontis- 
piece). 

In  a  number  of  cases  we  find,  under  the  dura  mater,  and  attached  te 
it,  lying  i)etween  it  and  the  arachnoid,  a  new  substance  of  a  morbid  9tti 
peculiar  kind,  commonly  called  a  false  membrane.  It  varies  in  consist- 
ence from  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  tluni  mater  itself  to  a  fibreless  jelly* 
in  color  from  a  grayisli-white  to  that  of  a  blooil-clot,  in  thickness  froms 
film  to  a  (juarter  of  an  inch,  in  extent  from  a  small  patch  or  two  t» 
a  covering  of  both  hemispheres  above  and  below.  It  is  usually  thicker 
over  the  vertex.  In  some  cases  it  looks  like  a  clot,  in  others  likeaa 
extra  layer  of  dura  mater,  but  it  can  always  be  easily  scraped  aw«y« 
When  it  is  removed  from  the  dura  mater  that  membrane  is  not  congeili' 
or  inflame<l  I(H)king.  It  always  contains  new  bloodvessels,  and  netflf 
always  blood-corpuscles  or  blood-coloring  matter.  On  mieroMOpB 
examination  it  is  foun<l  to  consist  of  a  newly  organized  fibrous  tiseait,  M 
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a  gelatinous  matrix  with  mach  granular  matter,  white  and  red  blood- 
oorpuscles,  and  newly  formed  and  forming  capillaries  with  tender  walls. 
This  is  die  so-called  pachymeningitis  ncemorrhayiea  interna  of  the 
Oermans,  a  ridiculous  and  misleading  name,  for  it  is  not  the  result 
of  inflammation  at  all.  The  formation  of  the  substance  is,  to  my  mind, 
fiill  of  interest  and  instructiveness.  It  implies  a  very  great  intensity  of 
morbid  action  in  the  convolutions,  and  probably  also  great  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  blood  pressure  within  the  cranium. 

Under  the  membrane  if  present,  and  under  the  dura  mater  if  not 

present,    we  see   in   all  well-marked   advanced  cases   the  appearance 

presented  in  Plate  I.  on  the  anterior  lobe.     The  arachnoid  is  immensely 

thickened,  and  cither  mottled  with  white  spots  or  striated  along  the  sulci 

with  white  fibrous-looking  bands.     Under  it  there  is  what  looks  like 

a  dull  opaque  jelly,  through  which  the  convolutions  dimly  appear,  and 

under  which  great  tortuous  congested  veins  meander;   some  of  these 

being  perhaps,  if  the  case  has  died  during  or  after  a  congestive  attack, 

obstructed  by  little  white  masses  of  hard  ante-mortem  clot.     But  this  is 

not  really  a  jelly,  for  if  the  arachnoid  is  pricked  it  nearly  all  oozes  out  as 

a  dirty  opaque  fluid,  which  varies  from  two  to  six  ounces  in  quantity. 

This  is  a  really  compensatory  fluid,  filling  up  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 

atrophy  of  the  convolutions  and  brain  generally.     It  does  not  nearly 

represent  the  whole  of  the  brain  atrophy,  for  we  have,   in  addition, 

enlarged  ventricles  and  dilate<i  perivascular  spaces,  which  often  contain 

six  ounces  more  of  fluid.     After  the  fluid  has  drained  off*,  the  pia  mater 

and  the  convolutions  are  better  seen.     Both  are  strikingly  abnormal. 

The  pia  mater  is  thickene<l,  vascular,  and  tough  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  especially  over  the  vertex  of  the  anterior 

and  middle  lobes  and  in  some  localized  places  elsewhere,  and  generally 

tend  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  lie  loosely  together.     When  the  pia 

mater  is  removed  from  the  convolutions  (do  this  in  every  case  of  mental 

disease  you  examine),  it  is  found  to  adhere  to  and  raise  up  jiortions  of  the 

outer  layer  of   the  gray  substance  on  the  ridges  of  the  convolutions 

(seldom  m  the  sulci)  which  stick  to  the  />/</  mater^  are  remove<l  with  it, 

and  appear  as  irregular  patches  over   the   membrane   that   has   been 

detached  from  the  brain  (see  lower  part  of  Plate  I.).     The  convolutions 

from  which  those  patches  have  been  removed  look  eroded  like  the  surface 

of  a  cheese  where  a  mouse  has  been  (see  middle  portion  of  Plate).     Now, 

this  adhesion  of   the  pia  mater  to  the  convolutions  is  a  very  morbid 

phenomenon.     It  has  never  been  found  to  any  extent  in   any  patient 

whose  mind  was  sound  and  strong  before  death.     It  is,  in  different  cases, 

cx>nfined  to  a  few  convolutions,  or  is  general  over  all  the  brain.     It  is  by 

&r  most  frequently  confined  to  the  vertex  and  to  the  anterior  and  middle 

lobes,  and  to  the  gyri  round  the  olfactory  bulbs  at  the  base.     The  two 

hemispheres  usually  adhere  anteriorly,  and  in  the  attempt  to  separate 

them  some  of  the  substance  of  the  convolutions  will  be  torn  away.     In 

some  cases  we  find  this  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  base,  over  the 

orbital  convolutions  and  the  middle  lobes.     I  have  never  seen  the  tips  of 

the  posterior  lobes  much  affected.     They  are  usually  healthy  looking. 

though  the  adhesion  is  only  partial  in  most  cases,  I  nave  seen  it  almost 

'^uuversal.    It  merely  represents,  in  my  opinion,  the  acme  of  a  pathological 
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process  that  is  very  general  in  the  convolutions.  In  examining  the 
different  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  a  general  paralytic  microsoopicaUv. 
and  the  different  parts  of  one  convolution,  we  find  that,  though  t£e 
morbid  appearances  are  in  greater  intensity  in  one  place  than  another, 
they  by  no  means  coincide  in  absolute  intensity  with  the  parts  to  which 
the  pia  mater  has  adhered.  I  have  found  as  much  disease  microsoopicallT 
in  a  convolution  to  which  it  did  not  adhere  as  in  those  to  which  it  did. 
There  is  rarely  or  ever  much  adherence  of  the  pia  mater  that  dips  down 
into  the  sulci,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  convolution  adhering  to  the 
next.  This  fact  alone  has  always  settled  the  question,  in  my  judgment 
that  the  disease  is  not  of  inflammatory  origin,  using  that  word  in  ite 
ordinary  sense.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pia  mater  which  dips  in  and 
separates  adjoining  convolutions  is  different  in  composition  and  use  from 
that  portion  which  overlays  the  whole  brain.  The  former  contains  no 
lymphatics,  and  is  a  mere  fine  network  of  fibres  to  hold  the  vesseK  while 
the  latter  is  full  of  lymphatic  spaces. 

On  section  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  affected  is  usually 
divided  into  two  distinct  layers,  the  outer  being  gray  and  opaque  lodcing, 
and  there  is  often  a  line  of  red  congestion  as  the  demarcation  between 
those  two.  Along  this  line  the  brain  tissue  seems  softer  and  more 
pultaceous.  There  is  no  real  sclerosis,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  gray  substance  may  be  slightly  harder  in  texture  than 
normal.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  distinctly  softer.  The  whole  mj 
matter  is  thinner,  especially  in  the  cases  that  have  lasted  long.  The 
white  substance  is  often  very  congested,  especially  in  irregular  patches  ($8 
seen  in  Plate  IIL),  its  perivascular  spaces  are  always  enlarged,  and  the 
small  tessels  tougli  and  their  coats  thickened. 

On  opening  into  the  ventricles  they  are  nearly  always  found  enlarged, 
but  the  most  striking  peculiarity  i^^^  that  their  normally  delicate  epithdiil 
linings  are  toughene<l  and  roughened  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Their 
surfaces  look  in  the  less  marked  cases  like  frosted  gla^^s,  in  the  moie 
marked  cases  thev  are  ^nuiular,  and  even  minutely  nodular,  feeling  roog^ 
to  the  touch.  Ihev  are  leatherv,  too,  when  torn.  This  condition  i* 
usually  most  marke<l  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  cover 
ing  of  the  calamun  xen'ptonutf  is  always  a  grayish,  gelatinous-looking* 
but  really  tough  membrane.  The  microscopic  examination  of  a  aecdon 
of  such  a  granulation  at  once  shows  what  has  taken  place  (see  Plate  VIL 
Fig.  S).  I'he  single  normal  layer  of  delicate  epithelium  has  beoone 
enormously  hypertrophie<i.  and  luus  thrown  itself  up  into  great  nodnhr 
masses  of"  (Epithelial  cells,  arranged  in  some  cases  in  layers  of  one 
hundred  cells  deep.  In  the  dee{)er  laying  the  cells  have  become  flattened 
and  hardeniMl,  so  that  they  have  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  the  bntt 
substance  on  which  they  rest  has  undergone  a  process  of  sclerosis.  Those 
granulations  arc  in  fact  innumerable  epitheliomata  growing  over  * 
fibrous  membrane.  There  is  no  single  tissue  in  the  brain  whose  condi- 
tion is  so  morbitl  as  the  ef^ithelial  linings  of  the  ventricles.  This  il 
another  proof,  if  any  were  nee<led,  that  general  paralysis  is  not  tt 
inflammmation  proper,  for  in  inflammation  the  first  thing  the  epitheiiii 
cells  do  is  to  fall  off  while  it  lasts. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  sections  of  the  convolutions  (see  Fbtt 
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YII.,  Fig.  5)  shows  enormous  proliferation  of  the  neuelei  of  the  neuroglia, 
which  ts^es  place  most  along  the  small  vessels  and  capillaries.  The 
outermost  layer  of  the  convolutions  is  thinned,  altered  in  appearance  and 
structure,  and  in  the  advanced  cases  converted  into  a  dense  unorganized- 
looking  texture,  instead  of  the  beautiful  and  regular  layer  of  small  cells 
and  fine  granules  of  a  healthy  convolution.  The  larger  cells  further  in, 
and  the  large  multipolar  cells,  are  more  or  less  degenerated  or  atrophied, 
especially  in  patches  and  areas.  The  bloodvessels  are  diseased,  their 
coats  bein^  thickened  and  full  of  nuclei.  Sometimes  they  are  obliterated 
and  thready.  The  perivascular  canals  are  morbidly  enlarged,  sacculated, 
and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  organic  debris,  blood  coloring-matter, 
granules,  and  minute  apoplexies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
canals  and  the  spaces  in  the  pia  mater  act  as  lymphatic  ducts.  Having 
been  obstructed  during  life,  little  effete  material  could  have  been  carried 
along  them. 

There  is  no  nervous  tissue  that  is  not  found  diseased  and  degenerated  in 
advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  the  retina,  the  peripheral  nerves,  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  etc. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — What,  then,  is  general  paralvsis  ?  There 
are  few  diseases  whose  essential  nature  we  as  vet  know.  But  we  know 
that  the  special  trophic  energy  and  inherent  physiological  qualities  of 
different  tissues  become  perverted  in  special  ways,  so  tliat  most  tissues 
have  their  own  special  types  of  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
•gray  substance  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  man  is  the  highest  in 
qufldity  and  function  of  any  organic  product  yet  known  in  nature.  That 
substance  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  male  sex  between 
adolescence  and  middle  life.  Its  uses  are  called  forth  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  European  races  who  live  in  towns.  Its  j)hysiological  abuses 
by  alcoholic  and  other  poisoning,  by  over-strain,  by  violent  energizing 
stimulated  by  continuous  strong  mental  and  other  stimuli  up  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  are  also  most  common  under  those  circumstances.  Its 
outer  laver  or  rhind  is  most  delicatelv  constituted,  has  far  more  blood 
(see  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  5)  and  more  minute  cells  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  brain,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
fiu^tor  in  mentalization,  beintr  in  fact  the  mind  tissue.  Immediately 
underlying  it  in  the  convolutioiis.  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  we 
probably  have  the  originating  motor  cells.  This  outer  rhind  of  gray 
matter,  this  la.st  evolved  an<l  highest  or<ranic-  substance,  is  precisely  that 
affected  in  general  paralysis.  The  proof  goes  to  show  that  this  is  first 
affected  in  the  typical  cases,  and  that  all  the  other  nervous  degenerations 
which  finally  affect  the  whole  nervous  system  are  su))se<]uent  and  sdjuen- 
tial.  Granted  a  progressive  and  incurable  disejise  of  this  mind  tissue, 
towards  which  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  tends  and  in 
which  it  ends,  which  controls  and  regulates  it  all,  and  which  is  its  crown 
aod  highest  development,  it  is  quite  explicable  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  should  degenerate  in  structure  and  function,  and  in  fact 
die  slowly  and  progressively.  It  is  a  <iuality  of  nerve  tissue  to  degen- 
erate in  the  lines  of  physiological  activity,  wluni  that  activity  ceases 
either  in  a  higher  centre  or  in  the  part  innervattnl.  General  pamlysis  is 
a  disease  of  this  outer  laver  of  the  cerebral  convolutions— of  the  mind 
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tissue  in  fact.  It  is  essentially  a  death  of  that  tissue.  I  look  on  it  as 
being  equivalent  to  a  premature  and  sudden  senile  condition,  senility 
being  the  slow  physiological  process  of  ending,  general  paralysis  the 
quick  pathological  one.  The  causes  of  it  are  causes  that  have  ezhansted 
trophic  energy  by  over-stimulation.  Its  first  stage  is  acoompanied  by 
undoubted  morbiu  vaso-motor  dilatation,  so  that  all  the  tissues  enveloping 
the  brain,  and  holding  its  elements  together,  receive  an  abnormal  sapplv 
of  blood,  and  thereby  acquire  tisbue  hypertrophy — ^the  bones  of  the  skull- 
*  cap,  the  membranes,  the  reuroglia,  the  epithelium,  and  the  art^es. 
Just  as  the  tissue  degenerations,  especially  the  brain  d^enerations  of  old 
age,  cannot  be  arrested,  and  arc  necessarily  progressive,  so  is  genenl 
paralysis.  Those  high  nerve  cells  have  lost  their  once  inherent  power  of 
self-restoration,  and   so  they    degenerate  and  atrophy.     The   diseased 

frocess  is  peculiar,  because  the  tissue  in  which  it  originates  is  peculiar, 
ts  motor  accompaniments  are  really  not  more   inexplicable  than  the 
ordinary  senile  speech  and  senile  incoordination. 

Local  Distribution. — General  paralysis  prevails  in  some  places  and 
in  some  races,  and  is  unknown  in  others.     As  yet  the  Asiatic  is  not 
subject  to  it,  the  savage  is  free  from  it,  and  the  Irishman  and  SootcL 
Highlander  needs  to  come  to  the  big  towns  or  to  go  to  America  to  have 
the  distinction  of  being  able  to  acquire  it.     The  female  sex  is  very  on- 
susceptible  of  it,  but  if  women  drink  bad  liquor  and  live  riotous,  excited 
lives,  as  in  the  cotton  and  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  they  too 
will  become  general  paralytics.     I  have  only  seen  one  female  in  the  rankH 
of  a  lady  suffering  from  general  paralysis.     The  things  that  most  exdie 
and  at  the  same  time  most  exhaust  the  highest  brain  energy  are  those  , 
that  tend  most  strongly  to  cause  the  disease,  viz.,  over  and  promiscuous  ( 
sexual  indulgence  combined  with  hard  muscular  labor,  a  stimulating  diet 
of  highly  fell  flesh  meat,  the  brain  being  all  the  while  excited  and  poisoned 
by  alcohol  and  syphilis,  all  thi^e  things  being  begun  early  in  life  and  kept 
up  steadily.     In  this  country  the  Durham  miner,  when  earning  good 
wages,  fulfils  the  most  perfwt  conditions  yet  known  for  the  production  of; 
general  paralysis.     Every  sixth  lunatic  atlmitted  to  the  Durham  County 
Asylum  is  a  geneal  paralytic.     Hard  study,  or  severe  mental  shocks,  or 
traumatic  injuries,  or  continuous  anxiety,  will  also  produce  the  disease. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  proof  that  it  is  syphilitic  iii  origin. 


PARALYTIC    INSANITY. 

Paralytic  Insanity,  or  Organic  Dementia,  is  that  form  of  mental  dis- 
turbance which  accomjjanies  and  results  from  such  gross  brain  lesions  «  I 
apoplexies,  mmollissonionts,  tumors,  atrophies,  and  chronic  degenerationi  I 
of  the  brain,  aflk'ting  the  convolutions  and  their  functions  either  primaiily  I 
or  sei^ondarily.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  dj  with  general  paralvafr  I 
Its  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  position,  kind,  and  intensity  of  tke  1^ 
pathological  process.  But  it  is  typically  a  dementia,  an  enfeeblement,  t  l| 
lessening  of  the  mental  power,  superadded  to  some  sort  of  motor  paraljaL  I' 
Along  with  this  enfeeblement  there  may  be,  and  there  usually  is,  a  eattk  * 
amount  of  depression  at  first,  followed  afterwards  by  a  mild  exaltation  tti 
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emotionalisiD  of  a  childish  kind,  this  gradually  parsing  off  and  leaving  the 
patient,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  forgetful,  helpless,  and  torpid.  Paralytic 
insanity,  like  general  paralysis,  has  a  gross  and  demonstrable  pathological 
basis,  but  it  differs  widely  and  essentially  from  it  in  not  being  a  specific 
disease  of  the  brain  convolutions,  in  not  running  a  progressive  course,  in 
not  being  necessarily  incurable,  in  the  irregularity  and  variety  of  the 
mental  symptoms  present,  and  of  the  pathological  lesions.  It  is  best  and 
most  commonly  seen  in  a  case  where  there  has  been  apoplexy  from  rupture 
of  a  bloodvessel  in  one  of  the  great  basal  ganglia,  or  embolism,  or  throm- 
boeis,  followed  by  local  starvations  of  brain  tissue,  and  ramollissement ; 
those  destructive  processes  cutting  off  large  tracts  of  the  convolutions  by 
destroying  part  of  the  projection  and  association  systems  of  fibres  by 
which  the  convolutions  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  basal  ganglia, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  cord  and  the  muscles,  or  with  each  other.  This 
interruption  may  of  itself  sensibly  affect  the  mental  power,  and  those 
pathological  processes  tend  to  advance  up  into  the  convolutions,  so  de- 
stroying the  sources  of  mental  energy  directly.  A  brain  afiected  by 
apoplexy  or  embolism,  and  in  that  case  probably  having  its  bloodvessels 
generally  diseased,  is  an  organ  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Such  pro- 
cesses are  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  most  cases,  and  the  mental  symp- 
toms are  often  the  most  prominent  and  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 
Yet,  after  all,  they  are  not  the  essential  part  of  the  disease.  This  disease 
is  not  an  insanity  in  the  popular  acceptation.  In  most  cases  the  gradual 
mental  decay  is  never  thought  of  as  a  mental  disease  at  all.  It  is  rather 
looked  on  as  a  necessary  and  natural  accompaniment  of  the  bodily  disease. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  ordinary  nursing  capacity  and 
management  available  in  the  patient*s  home,  if  he  ha.s  any  money  or 
relatives  at  all.  The  very  poor  in  the  great  towns,  when  affecitefl  by  it, 
are  sent  to  workhouses,  and  not  usually  to  asylums  for  the  insane.  It  is 
only  the  worst  and  most  troublesome  cases  that  it  is  noccssary  to  send 
there — the  noisy,  the  restless  at  night,  the  very  dirty,  the  troublesome. 
Motor  restlessness  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  worst  class  of  castas, 
and  this  often  needs,  for  the  protection  of  the  patient,  special  nursing 
and  special  rooms.  But  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
helpless  hemiplegic  whose  memorj-  is  gone,  his  ener^ry  impaired,  his 
thinking  capacity  paralyzed,  and  his  affective  power  deadennl,  who  sitJ* 
in  his  easy-chair  at  home,  and  the  restless,  shouting,  sleepless  paralytic 
insane  man  in  the  hospital  ward  of  an  asylum. 

The  heredity  of  the  patient  i)lays  an  important  part  in  the  origination 
of  paralytic  insanity  of  the  more  marked  kind.  While  a  man  with  no 
nervous  here^lity  will  have  a  large  spot  of  progressive  softening:  in  one  of 
his  corpora  striata,  and  yet  will  be  calm,  reascmable,  and  (luite  manage- 
able, though  forgetful,  torpid,  and  emotional,  the  man  with  a  had  nervous 
heredity  will  become,  under  the  same  conditions,  restless,  depressed,  noisy, 
and  sleepless.  There  is  no  doubt  that  apoplexies  and  all  sorts  of  other 
gross  limited  lesions  produce,  in  unstable  brains,  great  convolutional  dis- 
turbance through  reflex  excitation.  If  such  brains  are  unstable  in  their 
motor  centres,  we  have  convulsions,  local  or  general ;  if  there  is  heredi- 
tary mental  instability,  then  we  have  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mania  or 
melancholia.     I  had  once  as  a  patient  a  young  woman  (G.  N.)  under 
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thirty,  who,  having  heart  disease,  became  hemiplegic  on  her  right  side, 
and  aphasic  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Immediately  after  these  came  on 
great  mental  depression,  with  suicidal  tendencies,  for  which  she  had  to 
be  sent  to  an  asylum.  The  hemiplegia  soon  parsed  quite  away,  bat  the 
aphasia  remained  all  her  life ;  and  when  the  mental  depression  passed  off 
in  a  few  months  she  gradually  bei*ame  exalted,  and  remained  so  for  some 
months.  Then  she  again  became  depressed,  and  was  mentally  a  typical 
case  of  alternating  insanity  (J'olie  inrculaire)  for  the  seven  years  she  hved 
after  this.  She  at  last  died  of  the  heart  disease,  and  I  found  Broca's  omi- 
volution  almost  destroyed  by  an  old  embolism,  but  the  rest  of  the  brain 
with  only  the  traces  of  repeated  excitations  and  congestions.  In  this 
case,  which  I  mention  as  being  a  very  rare  and  most  unusual  kind  of 
paralytic  insanity,  the  embolism  and  its  consequences  no  doubt  excited 
into  pathological  activity  a  previously  existing  hereditary  weakness  of 
the  mental  portions  of  the  convolutions  which  had  before  that  been  stable 
in  their  working.  In  the  more  typical  cases  of  paralytic  insanity  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  old  and  partially  worn-out  brains. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  in  symptoms,  pathology,  and  course,  between 
paralytic  and  senile  insanity.     In  fact,  the  majority  of  paralytic  cases  aiv 
also  senile.     In  a  4)rain  with  general  senile  degeneration  and  diseased 
arteries,  a  local  lesion  occurs,  and  we  have  it  exciting  and  lighting  ap  % 
eeneral  convolutional  flame.     I  have  had  many  cases  where  there  was  i 
ramily  tendency  to  mental  disease,  but  it  had  never  shown  itself  in  any 
actual  symptoms  till  the  very  end  of  life,  when  an  attack  of  paralysiB 
occurred,  and  this  was  followed  by  melancholic  or  maniacal  symptoov 
and   subsequent   dementia.      I  have  had  several  such  patients  whcse 
children  had  become  insane  at  an  early  age  long  before  them,  but  thej 
remained  well  till  they  became  hemiplegic.     One  such  case  was  G.  Om 
set.  67,  who  remained  quite  well  mentally,  and  did  his  work  till  he  had 
a  slight  attack  of  left  hemiplegia.    Then  he  became  melancholic  sle^leA 
and  suicidal,  and  bad  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  where  his  daughter,  G.  P.. 
had  been  a  patient  for  thirteen  years,  suffering  from  essential  paralysis  of 
infancy  on  the  right  side,  epilepsy,  and  dementia. 

The  motor  symptoms  in  paralytic  insanity  must  be  regarded  as  integnl 
parts  of  the  disease.  The  speei'li  is  the  most  characteristic  of  theee  in 
the  ordinary  hemiplegic  cases.  It  is  a  thick  articulation,  not  a  tr^nnlotf 
speech.  Every  word  from  the  be^rinning  of  a  sentence  to  the  end  is  iiB- 
perfectly  pronouncod.  There  is  no  tendency  to  fail  more  at  the  end  of* 
sentence  than  at  the  beginning.  The  labial  and  facial  muscles  do  not 
quiver  before  or  during  the  articuhitory  j^rocess,  as  in  general  paralysis, 
though  the  tongue  usually  trembles  when  put  out.  It  is  a  simple  paretkn 
not  a  convulsive,  speech.  Long,  difficult  words  and  sentences  ire 
attempted,  and  got  through  with  in  a  way,  but  are  not  found  impossible 
of  attempt,  or  end  in  a  more  inarticulate  })rol()nged  vowel  sound,  as  often 
in  general  paralysis.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is  essentially  a  convohi- 
tional  lesion  speech  :  in  the  fonner  it  is  a  basal  motor  ganglia  leaon 
speech.  In  the  former  it  is  the  originating  motor  speech  coordinatioBS 
in  the  convolutions  that  are  affected,  in  the  latter  the  secondary  cobi& 
nations  lower  down.  In  very  many  of  the  paralytic  cases  we  hiw 
apoplexies  and  similar  lesions  of  the  convolutions  themselves,  and  in  sock 
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the  speech  symptoms  are  always  more  like  those  of  general  paralysis. 
In  such  patients,  too,  we  are  apt  to  have  epileptiform,  epileptic,  and  con- 
gestive attacks.  In  many  instances,  even  when  the  original  lesion  has 
been  in  the  corpora  striata  or  in  the  motor  fibres  of  conduction  near  it, 
destruction  of  tissue  will  go  on  up  to  the  convolutions;  in  fact,  if  the 
patient  lives  long  enough  it  is  sure  to  do  so,  and  the  speech  will  become 
more  like  that  of  the  second  stage  of  general  paralysis. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  if  the  lesion  affects  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left  side,  or  the  Island  of  Reil  on  that* 
side,  or  the  fibres  of  communication  inwards  from  those  parts,  or  certain 
portions  of  the  extra-ventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  Btriatum  of  that 
side— -in  such  cases  we  will  have  the  aphasic  speech  symptoms.  It  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  complete  aphasia  can  coexist  with  perfect 
int^rity  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  If  the  lesion  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  speech  centre,  which  it  very  rarely  is,  the  loss  of  mental  power  may 
be  slight,  but  whether  we  can  have  mental  completeness  according  to  the 

freyious  standard  of  perfect  health  of  the  individual  is  another  matter, 
do  not  believe  we  can  have  such  completeness  if  we  could  apply  proper 
tests.     I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  it  existed. 

Here  is  a  kind  of  case,  very  common  indeed  where  extreme  bodily 
helplessness  coexisted  with  such  mental  symptoms  as  made  the  patient  s 
presence  almost  intolerable  in  a  private  house,  and  even  to  the  neighbors 
who  lived  near. 

6.  Q.,  set.  64.     Had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  with  left  hemiplegia  four 

months  before  it  was  necessary  to  send  her  to  the  asylum.     Her  mother 

died  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.     There  was  no  other  neurotic 

heredity  discoverable.     During  the  first  month  after  the  apoplexy  she 

was  stupid  and  half  comatose.     Then  sh('  began  to  have  hallucinations 

if  sight,  and  to  be  fanciful,  irritable,  and  very  unreasonable,  to  sleep 

4Mlly,  and  to  have  a  morbid  craving  for  food  with  no  sense  of  satiety. 

Tie  mental  symptoms  got  gradually  worse,  while  the  hemiplegia  remained 

>mplete.      fehe  became  subject  to  periodic  fits  of  depression,  lasting 

hole  days  and  nights,  during  which  she  would  cry  and  scream  loudly 

thout  intermission  in  a  peculiar  baby-like  voice  that  penetrate<l  through 

^  house  and  into  the  street,  and  was  most  annoying  to  the  neighbors, 

•ecially  at  night.     There  was  no  reasoning  with  or  soothing  her.     It 

\  evident  that  she  had  a  sense  of  cxtrcino  organic  discomfort,  and  that 

probably  had  pain.     Her  delusions  all  took  their  origin  from  her 

nations.     She  affirmed  that  her  left  leg  and  ann  did  not  belong  to  her, 

wouhl  order  that  they  should  bo  taken  away.     She  affirmed  her  food 

poisone<l,  and  she  said  the  people  nc.'ar  her  were  going  to  kill  her. 

could  not  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  when  moved  to  be 

ed  and  washed  screamed  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice.     She  had  no 

>ry  at  all  for  recent  events,  but  lived  in  the  past.     She  wius  very 

:)nal,  crying  nearly  every  time  she  was  spoken  to,  but  her  appear- 

of  emotion,  like  tlie  rest  of  her  mental  life,  were  inently  automatic. 

\owe<\  no  real  aift^ction  for  her  family.     She  constantly  threatened 

She  mistook  the  identity  of  those  about  lior.  calling  stnin«rers 

names  of  old  friends.     With  the  hand  she  could  move  she  would 

:ear  and  destroy  ami  break  things.     After  about  thrt^e  months  of 
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this  State  she  had  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
noise  she  made. 

She  was  fed  and  nursed  and  eared  for,  placed  on  a  water-bed,  and 
kept  warm,  and  placed  in  a  room  where  her  noise  did  not  disturb  othars. 
Sedatives  and  soporifics,  such  as  the  bromides  and  chloral,  were  tried  in 
moderate  doses.     They  usually  did  not  act  in  producing  quiet  or  deep 
till  twelve  hours  after  they  were  given.     This  is  a  common  thing  in 
maniacal  conditions.     An  old  night  attendant  I  once  had  pointed  it  out 
first  to  me.     He  divided  his  noisy  people  into  two  classes — those  in  whom 
the  night  draughts  produced  sleep  the  night  they  were  given,  and  those 
in  whom  they  produced  sleep  only  on  the  following  night.     Though  deef 
was  thus  produced  in  G.  Q.*s  case,  it  was  not  restfiil  or  in  any  way  ben^ 
ficial,  while  her  appetite  was  lessened  and  her  strength  impaired.     After 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  she  got 
quite  drowsy,  stupid,  and  would  take  no  food  at  all.     It  seemed  as  if  tiie 
only  things  to  be  done  with  benefit  were  nursing  and  feeding.     The 
advanced  and  advancing  brain  disease  being  destructive  and  irritative  ia 
its  character,  evidently  involving  the  convolutions  to  a  serious  extent 
seemed  capable  of  no  alleviation.     She  steadily  got  weaker,  and  died  in 
about  four  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.     No  powt^martem 
examination  was  permitted.     The  case,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  viev 
of  mental  symptoms,  was  one  of  melancholia  of  the  excited  variety ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  mental  symptoms  were  so  secondary,  in  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  to  the  attack  of  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  that  it  is  evident  the 
appropriate  name  for  such  u  case  is  that  of  paralytic  insanity.     The 
irregular  periodicity  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  days  of  quiet  she  had, 
seenicil  to  me — and  this  is  markedlv  the  case  in  many  senile  cases  too— 
to  be  merely  the  stupor  and  inaction  of  a  spent  organ,  that  could  no 
longer  evolve  morbid  energy  through  sheer  exhaustion  till  an  accumu- 
lation again  took  place. 

Tlie  following  is  a  good  example  of  insanity  from  an  advancing 
paralysis,  not  heniij)legic'  at  firet,  caused  by  progressive  brain  destruction: 

G.  K.,  a*t.  o7.  Ilabits  intern j)enite.  No  admitteil  heredity  to  the 
neuroses.  Four  veai*s  before  admission  to  the  asylum  he  had  some  sort 
of  attack  that  was  dc-seribeil  as  "bilious,"  betvuning  almost  blind  after  it. 
He  then  became  sul)j(Tt  to  severe  hea<laches.  About  fifteen  montb 
before  admission  he  had  a  jKiralytic  shock,  affecting  both  side?  equallji 
and  since  then  his  mental  power  has  gniflually  become  impaireil.  At 
times  he  was  noisy  and  unruly  in  a  stupid,  pur|)Oselc»ss  fashion,  thinking 
that  some  one  was  oonjin<:  to  hurt  him.  When  he  could  not  find  his 
razor  one  day  he  set  fire  to  his  })eanl.  He  would  attempt  to  leave  the 
house  with  nothing  but  his  night-shirt  on.  He  slept  badly,  and  w» 
restless,  and  often  noisy  at  night.  He  useil  to  repeat  his  former  acts  in 
an  automatic  absurd  Avay.  r.//.,  one  <l«ay  was  found  fishing  in  his  gn^ 
with  a  bit  of  string  tied  to  a  stick.     His  memory  especially  failed. 

AVhen,  on  account  of  the  excitement,  noise,  and  diflBeulty  of  manage- 
ment at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum,  he  was  not  apparently  cxakd 
or  depressed  or  excite<l.  but  he  was  much  enfeebled  in  mind,  his  speech 
and  behavior  being  childish,  and  his  m em orj' almost  gone.  HeoonU 
not  tell  the  day  of  the  wtn^k,  or  his  age,  or  the  number  of  his  chUdrea* 
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He  expressed  no  delusions.  His  power  of  attention  was  lessened.  He 
evinced  no  great  surprise  or  curiosity  at  coming  to  the  asylum.  His  face 
was  expressionless  and  flabby,  his  gait  dragging  and  weak,  and  his  grasp 
feeble.  His  articulation  was  characteristic  of  such  cases,  being  thick 
and  slurred,  but  not  tremulous.  It  was  simply  a  muscular  inability  to 
perform  the  fine  coordinations  of  speech.  The  tongue  was  furred,  flabby, 
and  tremulous  on  its  surface.  The  bowels  were  constipated.  Heart 
enlarged,  and  sounds  impure.  The  sensibility  and  reflex  action  were 
normal.    The  urine  was  slightly  albuminous.    Temperature  1>8°,  pulse  84. 

After  coming  to  the  asylum,  there  was  a  steady  downward  course  in 
mind  and  body.  He  was  restless,  and  very  liable  to  fall  over  any  little 
obstacle  and  hurt  himself.  He  slept  badly.  He  was  perfectly  contented 
in  mind;  but  if  you  spoke  in  a  sympathetic  tone,  he  would  burst  out 
crying  without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause.  At  first  he  was  able  to 
keep  nimself  clean,  but  soon  his  urine  and  then  his  feces  passed  without 
bis  paying  any  attention.  At  night  he  was  often  noisy  and  very  restless, 
and  he  needed  to  have  his  bed-clothes  put  on  and  be  attended  to  by  the 
night  attendant  constantly.  Was  place<l  in  our  infirmary  ward,  and 
needed  much  attention  by  day  and  night.  In  foiir  months  he  was  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  almost  entirely  paralyzed,  but  still  noisy.  Then  he  got 
in  a  condition  of  semi-stupor,  and  in  eight  months  aft^^^r  admission  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  with  left  hemiplegia  and  coma,  and  die<l  in  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter.  The  whole  disease  lasted  four  years,  during  the 
last  two  of  which  he  was  partially  panilyzed  and  affected  in  mind,  and 
for  the  last  eight  months  he  needed  asylum  treatment.  A  post-mortejn 
examination  was  not  allowed. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  recovery  that  sometimes 
take  place  in  paralytic  insanity: 

G.  S.,  set.  62,  a  steady,  tem|X'nitc  man.  His  sister  was  a  patient  in 
the  asylum  once.  Two  years  before  achnission  lie  had  had  two  shocks  of 
paralysis  on  the  left  side.  Since  then  he  has  got  more  an<l  more 
"nervous,*'  and  at  times  noisy  and  violent.  For  six  weeks  before  ad- 
mission  he  had  been  distinctly  insane.  lie  was  poor,  and  poorly  attended 
to  at  home.  On  admission  he  was  childish,  facile,  suspicious,  and  talka- 
tive. He  thinks  the  house  is  coming  down  on  him,  that  a  surgical  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  him  yesterday,  and  that  people  are  watching  him 
to  do  him  harm,  and  many  other  changing  fancies,  lie  could  walk,  but 
dragged  slightly  the  left  leg.  He  had  a  j)aralytic,  thick  articulation.  His 
heart  was  diseased.  He  steadily  improved  und'  r  a  good  diet,  regulated 
exercise  and  work,  and  general  supervision,  till  in  three  months  he  left 
the  asylum  quite  sane  and  able  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  though  not 
strong-minded.  He  workc^l  as  a  gardener  for  two  years,  and  then  was 
sent  back  to  the  asylum  with  much  the  same  symptoms  as  at  first.  The 
mental  symptoms  and  the  hemiplegia  again  disaj)peared  almost  entirely, 
and  in  seven  months  he  was  able  to  leave  the  asvlum.  Thoudi  not  able 
to  work  much,  he  has  stayed  quietly  at  home  with  his  son  ever  since — 
for  three  years  now. 

Among  the  causes  of  paralysis  and  paralytic  insanity,  other  than 
apoplexies  and  ramollissements,  the  most  interesting  in  relation  to  the 
mental  symptoms  they  produce  are  brain  tumors.     They  are  various  in 
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kind,  position,  and  mode  of  growth,  and  those  conditions  all  affect  the 
symptoms  bodily  and  mental.      Some  tumors  grow  slowly,  and  their 
^ccts  can  be  traced  to  intracranial  pressure  alone.     In  many  sndi  no 
symptoms  have  been  present  during  life  at  all,  or  no  symptoms  that 
could  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.     Other  tumors  cause  violent  irritation, 
direct  and  reflex,  in  the  brain  tissues  near  and  distant.     Others  cause 
destructive  lesions,  and  especially  ramollissements  in  the  brain  tissue 
near  them.     Others  set  up  slow  progressive  changes  both  in  near  and 
distant  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  special  sense.      Intoise 
cephalalgia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common  sensory  symptom.     There 
are  no  headaches  like  those  caused  by  tumors  of  the  brain.     They  some- 
times stupefy  and  ^^ drive  the  patient  mad.*'    Next  to  those,  optic  nemitii 
and  blindness  are  the  most  common  symptoms.     The  motor  signs  are 
paresis  and  paralysis  local  and  general,  convulsions  local  and  ge&enl 
and  congestive  attacks ;  in  these  as  in  other  respects,  mentally  and  bodflj, 
imitating  general  paralysis.      The  mental  symptoms  most  common  in 
cases  with  brain  tumor  are,  first,  irritability  and  loss  of  self-control,  aai 
'^change  of  disposition,''  then  depression,  with  or  without  excitement, 
then  confusion,  loss  of  memory,  muttering  to  self,  loss  of  interest  in  ifl 
things,  perhaps  delirious  attacks,  then  drowsy  half-consciousness,  endii^ 
in  coma  and  death.     Such  cases  may  die  in  a  month,  or  may  ran  on  to 
twenty  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms.     Different  aothoa 
have  had  extraordinarily  different  experiences  as  to  the  freqnen^  of 
brain  tumors  from  two  per  thousand  up  to  twenty-eight  per  thousand 
deaths  among  the  insane,  which  latter  has  been  my  own  experience.    It 
is  doubtful  whether  brain  tumors  are  more  frequently  found  in  antopsitf 
in  lunatic  asylums  than  in  general  hospitals. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  and  very  typical  case^  of  insanity  firom 
tumor,  which  illustrates  nearly  all  the  common  mental  and  bodily  symp- 
toms of  that  disease: 

G.  T.,  ret.  3S.  First  attack  of  insjinity;  no  hereditary  predisposition 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained:  wjis  ink»mperate  in  his  habits,  which  is 
given  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  his  insanity,  the  exciting  cause  being 
evidently  organic  disejise  of  brain :  has  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  for 
four  years.  His  first  mental  symptoms  seem  to  have  consisted  in  » 
change  of  temper,  great  irritiibility,  and  an  altered  affection  for  his  wife 
and  family.  His  first  })odily  symptoms  were  intense  cephalalgia  and  a 
gradually  increasing  blindness,  this  last  ]»receiling  by  some  time  the 
mentiil  alienation.  He  has  been  ^retting  much  worse  mentally  of  late — 
being  excessively  irritable,  violent  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  very  abnsite 
and  foul  in  his  lan<iiia<re,  and  then  would  accuse  his  wife  of  all  the 
violence.  He  still  drank  hard  when  he  could  get  whiskey,  and  all  his 
mental  symptoms  were  very  much  worso  after  drinking.  He  professed 
to  be  sorry  for  his  violence  and  bad  temper  afterwards.  The  blindness 
became  comj)lote,  and  he  also  became  slightly  deaf  shortly  before  his 
admission.  Diirin;:  the  twelve  months  before  a<imis8ion  he  had  severd 
"epih^ptic"  attacks.  lie  wIsIumI  to  «io  to  the  lusyhim,  and  walked  there 
with  a  friend. 

*  For  this,  aloni;  with  ntlior  raso-.  of  mine,  and  m«»re  full  observations  on  themestil 
accompanimonts  of  hniin  tuinMr^,  .<«««•  .Tournal  nf  Mental  Science,  July,  1872. 
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On  admission  he  showed  slight  signs  of  excitement  and  confiiBion  of 
mind,  but  his  memory  was  good.  He  was  quite  coherent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  sharp  and  intelligent.  Could  answer  questions  correctly,  and  had 
no  delusions.  He  was  a  heavy-looking  man,  with  the  blind  expression 
of  fiice — his  features  combining  the  expression  of  an  advanced  general 
paralytic  and  that  of  a  man  who  is  drunk.  His  gait  was  affected  like  that 
of  a  tipsy  man.  His  speech  was  thick  and  rather  indistinct.  He  was  quite 
Uind,  and  was  deaf  in  his  right  ear.  He  said  he  had  at  times  cramp  in 
his  l^s.  Reflex  action  in  legs  normal.  Right  pupil  more  dilated  than 
left,  and  both  nearly  insensible  to  light.  Lungs  and  heart  normal. 
Appetite  good,  tongue  very  white,  bowels  costive,  temperature  97.8®, 
poise  72,  good. 

He  remained  in  the  state  described  for  the  first  fortnight,  except  that 
on  the  very  slightest  provocation  he  became  wild  with  passion— com- 
pletely losing  control  over  himself,  and  capable  of  doing  any  violence  to 
those  about  him.  In  a  fortnight  he  had  a  severe  epileptiform  fit,  and  was 
quite  unconscious  after  it,  but  he  was  as  usual  next  morning.  He  had 
soch  attacks  frequently  ever  afterwards.  For  the  first  six  months  there 
was  little  change  in  him.  After  that  he  got  more  obtuse  in  mind,  weaker 
and  more  paralyzed  in  his  legs,  his  articulation  thicker  and  more  indis- 
tinct, bis  pharynx  more  insensible  and  paralyzed,  so  that  he  would  have 
choked  himself  on  any  solid  food.  In  nine  months  his  legs  were  quite 
paralyzed,  and  his  conjunctivae  became  at  first  injected  and  then  ulcerated, 
with  ulcers  of  the  comese.  During  the  whole  time  he  suffered  fi'om  the 
dieeaee,  an  excessive  irritability  with  violent  paroxysms  of  passion,  oft«n 
earning  on  without  any  cause,  were  his  chief  mental  characteristics. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a  clouding  of  his  faculties  took  place,  he 
slept  much,  and  immediately  before  death  he  was  semi-comatose.  Reflex 
action  in  his  legs  continued  very  acute  to  the  last.  He  died  in  ten 
months  after  admission,  and  about  five  years  ft'om  the  beginning  of  the 
disease. 

At  ihe post-mortem  examination  the  following  appearances  were  found: 

Head. — Calvarium  hard  and  heavy,  but  not  very  thick.  When  it 
was  removed  a  very  curious  appearance  was  presented.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  dura  mater  there  were  a  great  many  little  cauliflower-like  ex- 
crescences scattered  irregularly,  beiiig  most  numerous  along  the  middle 
line,  and  the  largest  in  the  locality  of  the  Pacchionian  bodices.  The  base 
of  each  was  surrounded  by  a  bulging  of  the  dura  mator,  and  where 
uttached  to  this  each  was  quite  small,  forming  a  short  pedicle.  They 
raried  in  size  fi'om  a  pea  to  a  bean ;  they  looked  like  little  projections 
yf  brain  that  had  been  made  to  squirt  out  through  small  holes  in  the 
lora  mater  by  slow  steady  pressure  from  within — little  hemise  of  the 
!>rain.  Each  had  a  very  thin  fibrous  covering  continuous  with  the  dura 
nater.  In  color  they  resembled  a  mixture  of  gray  and  white  substance ; 
n  consistence  they  seemed  to  be  nearly  that  of  ordinary  brain  oonvolu- 
ion.  Each  had  a  clearly  cut  bed  absorbed  out  of  the  bony  skull-cap, 
►nly  leaving  a  transparent  plate  of  bone.  There  was  a  large  one  over 
he  right  orbital  plate,  the  size  of  a  bean,  causing  complete  absorption  of 
he  bone,  so  that  it  projected  into  the  fat  behind  the  eye.  On  attempting 
o  raise  the  dura  mater,  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
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tearing  the  connection  of  these  herniae  with  the  conyolutiond.  At  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  each,  as  it  passed  through  the  dura  mnter^ 
it  consisted  of  both  white  and  gray  matter,  so  that  when  torn  off  there 
was  a  small  white  spot  like  a  pin's  head  in  the  convolution  from  which  it 
sprung.  On  section  it  was  seen  that  this  white  substance  passed  through 
the  gray  matter  of  the  convolution  like  a  stalk,  and  was  continuous  with 
the  ordinarv  white  brain  substance ;  and  outside  of  the  dura  mater  it  ex- 
tended  into  each  hernia,  swelling  out  and  forming  its  centre,  with  a  thin 
covering  of  gray  substance.  By  gentle  pressure  from  without  a  consider- 
able part  of  some  of  the  excrescences  could  be  pressed  back  ;  the  hernia 
could,  as  it  were,  be  partially  reduced,  but  this  broke  up  to  a  greater 
extent  what  was  evidently  slightly  softene<l  brain  substance  already. 

When  the  brain  was  lifted  up  a  large  tumor  was  found  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  cerebellum  and  along  part  of  the  right  ems  cerebri, 
pressing  on,  and  causing  partial  absorption  of  that  part  of  the  poM 
Varolii  and  cerebellum.  It  was  firmly  attached  to  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  causing  absorption  of  the  bone,  and  ^iterin^  into 
and  disorganizing  the  internal  ear  of  that  side.  It  pressed  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  causing  complete  ramollifise- 
nient  there,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  ventricle  ran  out  at  that  part.  The 
tumor  was  hard  and  fibrous  in  some  parts,  soft  and  cystic  in  others,  gnv 
in  color,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  being  altogether  about  ts 
large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

The  ventricles  were  much  enlarged,  and  contained  much  fluid.  On 
section  there  were  spots  of  ramollissement  over  right  orbit,  at  base  rf 
middle  lobe  of  right  side,  and  in  corpus  striatum  of  right  side,  the  white 
substance  being  generally  doughy.  Optic  nerves  and  tracts  gray  and 
fibrous. 

Microscopic  Examination. — On  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
brain  substance  in  the  fresh  state,  the  covering  of  each  excrescence  was 
found  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  being  thinne<l  dura  mater.  The  inside 
consistcnl  of  niass(»s  of  granules,  }ind  in  some  places  there  was  a  striated 
a[)[)earance,  being  th<'  remains  of  white  nerve-fibres.  The  arteries  were 
coated  in  most  places  with  gninular  matter.  On  examination  of  the 
pedicli^s  of  the  excT(s<*ences.  the  granular  ci'lls  were  not  so  numerous,  and 
the  striation  of  the  white  fibres  was  perft'ct.  At  the  surface  of  the  brain 
the  ai>[>ea ranee  was  that  of  healthy  white  bi*ain  substance.  Altogether 
the  morbid  appt'aninoes  were  more  marked  at  the  outside  of  each  hernia. 
On  examining  sections  of  convolutions,  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  and 
cut  and  prepared  by  Stirling's  method,  it  was  found  that  the  bloodvessels 
were  very  much  enlarged  and  tortuous,  and  surrounded  by  granular 
matter  and  a  great  number  of  round  vacant  spaces  in  each  section. 
Probably  these  had  contained  some  morbid  product,  such  as  masses  of 
granular  matter,  which  had  fallen  out,  or  been  dissolved  by  the  turpentine 
and  spirit  in  the  process  of  prepanition. 

Statistics  of  Paralytk^  Insanity. — In  the  nine  years,  1874-1881 
we  have  had,  out  of  8145  admissions  to  the  Royal  Asylum,  Edinbnr^ 
91  cases  diagnose<l  as  paralytic  insanity.  That  is  nearly  3  per  cent  OJ 
those  91  cases,  17,  or  almost  19  per  cent.,  recovered  mentally.  Thisw* 
one  of  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry  into  special  forms  of  insanitj  Ai^ 
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prised  me.  Had  I  been  asked  before,  I  should  have  said  that  it  was 
ite  a  rare  thing  for  a  case  of  paralytic  insanity  to  recover.  But  this 
>W8  that  when  a  gross  lesion  of  the  brain  first  occurs,  it  often  sets  up 
onvolutional  storm  of  mania  or  melancholia,  which  is  temporary  and 
"able.  The  immediate  mental  efiect  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  irrita- 
Q,  or  temporary  vascular  congestion,  which  subsides  like  any  other 
niacal  or  melancholic  attack.  Ten  cases  were  discharged  more  or  less 
proved,  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  recoveries.  Forty-six  of  the 
dents  have  died  up  to  this  time,  in  thirty-six  of  whom  poat-martem 
iminations  were  performed. 

Pathology  of  Paralytic  Insanity. — Looking  at  the  pathology  of 
ndytic  insanity,  as  disclosed  in  the  records  of  the  pathological  appear- 
3e8  found  in  those  thirty-six  cases,  one  sees  that  ordinary  brain  dis- 
egrations  (''white  and  yellow  softenings'^  from  embolism  and  throm- 
iis  stand  as  the  most  frequent  lesion.  These  ''softenings''  existed  in 
'^ty-three  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Their  most  frequent  original  seat 
s  in  the  basal  ganglia,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  the  disintegration  had 
tended  into  the  white  substance  round  those  ganglia  more  or  less.  In 
ly  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  was  there  manifest  dis- 
^ration  of  the  convolutions.  In  four  of  the  patients  the  lesion  was 
ifined  to  the  convolutions,  was,  in  fact,  a  true  disease  of  the  convolu- 
DS  alone.  These  had  been  epileptiform.  In  five  cases  only  were  there 
liesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  convolutions,  and  in  two  of  these  the 
ole  pathologicid  appearances  so  resembled  those  of  general  paralysis 
it  I  think  they  had  been  instances  of  that  disease,  complicated  by 
linary  softenings  in  the  basal  ganglia.  There  was  very  marked 
ophy,  with  or  without  softenings  of  the  convolutions  in  twelve  cases, 
one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Through  atrophy,  or  adhesion  of  the 
I  mater,  or  disintegration,  or  the  pressure  of  tumors,  the  convolutions 
re  manifestly  diseased  in  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-six  cases,  or  seventy- 
B  per  cent.  This  gives  so  far  a  definite  pathology  to  paralytic  insanity, 
showing  that  it  is  not  merely  through  lesions  of  the  basal  ganglia  and 
;ir  reflex  convolutional  disturbances  that  it  occurs,  but  through  appre- 
ble  disease  of  the  convolutions  themselves,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
tients  that  die.  I  have  no  doubt  that  microscopic  examination  would 
ve  shown  the  convolutions  affected  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases. 
The  fi^equency  of  tumors  was  surprising.  They  were  found  in  seven 
the  thirty-six  cases.  In  most  of  them  there  was  manifest  convolutional 
iondary  lesion,  through  pressure  or  irritation,  in  addition  to  the  tumors, 
one  case  a  spiculum  of  bone  projected  into  the  pons  from  the  base  of 
i  calvarium,  setting  up  thickening  and  inflammatory  action.  The 
ophy  in  two  cases  was  of  that  kind  which  affected  chiefly  the  white  sub- 
ace  in  the  centre  of  one  hemisphere,  leaving  the  gray  substance  of  the 
ivolutions  like  a  crust  round  a  hollow  space  (like  the  case  figured  in 
ite  v.).  There  were  recent  hemorrhages  in  only  three  of  the  cases ; 
i  there  were  purulent  deposits  in  one. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  gross  brain  lesions,  wherever 
iiated,  tend  to  cause  mental  disease  in  two  ways — first,  by  reflex  or 
ler  irritation,  or  excitation  of  morbid  convolutional  action ;  and,  seo- 
lly,  by  actual  destruction,  primary  or  secondary,  of  convolutional 
dctore. 


LECTURE    XI. 

EPILEPTIC  INSANITY— TRAUMATIC  INSANITY. 

The  motor  neurosis  called  epilepsy  may  exist  in  every  form,  and 
according  to  every  definition,  without  being  associated  with  such  mental 
disturbance  that  it  could  be  called  insanity.  Whether  we  hold  epOepsjr 
to  comprise  every  motor  spasm,  even  the  slightest,  or  restrict  it  to  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  general  convulsions  accompanied  by  unoonacioiM- 
ness,  it  may  exist  without  insanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  vetj 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  epilepsy  has  as  its  accompaniment 
mental  disturbances,  amounting  often  to  insanity.  And  a  very  importaDt 
form  of  insanity  it  is.  Long  before  Dr.  Skae  classified  mental  aiaeasei 
clinically,  epileptic  insanity  was  recognized  and  named.  From  the 
earliest  times  its  mental  accompaniments  have  increased  the  mystery  and 
terror  of  epilepsy.  When,  added  to  the  contortions  and  unoonsdoosnoi 
of  that  disease  during  a  fit,  there  were  afterwards  developed  struige 
hallucinations,  terrible  acts  of  impulsive  violence,  and  striking  religiM 
delusions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  supernatural  cause  was  almoet 
universally  believed  in  of  old.  No  demon  could  bv  any  possibili^  pro- 
duce more  fearful  effects  by  entering  into  a  man  than  I  have  often  sen 
result  from  epilepsy. 

The  first  great  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regard  to  epilepsy  in  its 
mental  relations,  is  that  the  fre<{uent  recurrence  of  epileptic  fits  for  manj 
years  tends  in  some  degree  to  impair  the  mental  faculties,  to  dim  tk 
reasoning  })ower,  to  twist  or  take  the  fine  edge  off  the  feelings,  emotiom. 
and  sensibilities,  to  affect  the  memory,  to  lessen  the  self-control,  and  to 
change  the  ''chanicter/*  even  where  there  is  no  actual  insanity.  If  a  man 
only  takes  a  few  fits  in  his  lifctiine,  and  they  are  far  between,  there  may 
be  no  mental  accompaniment  whatever,  except  the  unconsciousness  it 
the  time  and  the  transient  confusion  after  each  fit.  And,  beyond  a 
.  doubt,  the  occurrence  of  such  rare  fits  is  compatible  with  great  mentd 
'  power.  Julius  C:esiir  and  Mahomet  are  said  to  have  had  such  oocasiooil 
attacks  of  epilepsy. 

When  I  speak  of  e[)ilepsy  causing  insanity  and  mental  symptoms,  yoi 
must  clearly  undei-staiul  that  the  whole  series  of  symptoms,  bodily  and 
mentxil,  may  in  some  ciises  be  tlie  combined  result  of  a  general  distniih 
ance  of  function  or  of  disease  in  the  bniin,  neither  the  convulsions  being 
the  primary  disease,  nor  the  mania,  but  both  being  e(|ually  effects  fit  tlw 
same  cause.  It  is  usual  for  the  epileptic  insanity  not  to  follow  at  once 
the  first  appeanmce  of  the  fits.  Most  commonly  years  elapse  before  it 
comes  on.  No  doubt  the  more  severe  and  the  more  fre(}uent  the  fits  the 
greater  is  the  risk  of  insanity,  but  certain  epileptics  sufier  merelv  » 
gradual  mental  clouding  and  diminution  after  years  of  epilepsy,  whilt 
others  have  furious  mania  very  soon  after  the  first  fits  have  appeind. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  from  the  beginning  con- 
sisted essentially  in  their  nature  quite  as  much  of  a  mental  as  of  a  motor 
instability  and  explosiveness.  I  do  not  agree  with  Hughlings  Jackson 
that,  in  cases  of  petit  mal  and  slight  convulsions,  the  explosion,  not 
iSnding  vent  in  a  motor  form,  is  more  apt  to  extend  up  into  mental 
centres.  There  are  some  few  such  cases,  but  in  my  experience  only  a 
few.  The  theory  is  fascinating,  but  there  is  danger  m  making  too  close 
an  analogy  between  a  mental  duturbance  and  an  ordinary  motor  convul- 
sion, and  in  regarding  them  as  virtually  the  same  thing,  the  one  being  an 
^^ explosion"  in  a  ^^ mental  centre*'  and  the  other  in  a  motor  centre.  I 
admit  that  such  a  view  is  most  instructive  as  a  hypothesis  and  help  in 
making  definite  one's  ideas,  and  in  some  rare  cases  of  epileptic  insanity 
seems  to  fit  the  &cts  exactly,  and  explain  the  apparently  substitutionary 
character  of  the  convulsion  and  the  psychosis.  But  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  of  epileptic  insanity,  the  mental  symptoms  are  not  of  the 
sadden  explosive  character  at  all,  as  we  shall  see,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  attended  with  unconsciousness  or  false  consciousness,  loss  of 
memory,  and  want  of  power  of  attention.  The  theory  of  explosion 
assumes  that  you  have  a  morbid  energy  developed  in  such  brains  that 
will  act  in  some  form,  just  like  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  which,  if  you 
obstruct  the  muzzle,  will  blow  out  the  breach  of  your  gun. 

Epileptic  insanity,  and  by  this  I  mean  all  the  morbid  mental  effects 
associated  with  the  disease,  occurs  in  relation  to  the  fits  in  six  chief  ways : 
(1)  After  them.  This  is  on  the  whole  the  most  common,  and  the  mental 
symptoms  then  seen  are  essentially  periodic  and  paroxysmal,  like  the 
motor  convulsions.  They  follow  usually  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
fit  or  fits.  If  there  have  been  a  series  of  fits,  they  are  much  more  apt  to 
occur  than  after  one  only.  (2)  Before  the  fits.  They  usually  show 
themselves  a  day  or  two,  rarely  three  or  four,  before  a  fit  is  coming  on. 
And  in  such  cases,  when  the  fit  occurs,  the  mental  irritability,  suspicions, 
impulsiveness,  or  confusion,  usually  disappears  at  once,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  stupidity,  or  in  some  cases  by  normal  mentalization.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  stranse  fact,  but  is  abundantly  seen.  Our  attendants  in 
asylums  can  tell  in  this  way  when  a  fit  is  coming  on  in  many  of  the  epi- 
leptics under  their  care.  The  fit,  like  a  thunderstorm,  seems  to  clear  the 
wr.  (3)  Mental  disturbance  may  occur,  instead  of  the  fits,  taking  their 
place,  apparently  coming  on  at  the  period  when  the  fits  might  have  been 
expected.  This  is  rare,  but  very  instructive.  It  is  the  epilepsie  larvee, 
or  masked  epilepsy,  of  the  French,  and  seems  to  favor  Hughlings 
Jackson's  explosion  theory  of  epilepsy  more  than  any  other  clinical  fact 
observed  in  connection  with  this  disease.  (4)  A  slow,  steadily  progressing 
loss  of  memory  and  change  of  affection,  a  blunting  of  the  finer  feelings, 
and  a  permanent  mental  obscuration  or  twisting,  those  being  often  the 
very  first  symptoms  present,  growing  more  intense  the  longer  the  patient 
lives  and  takes  the  fits.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  dementia  either  from  brain 
injury  by  the  fits  or  from  the  natural  a^lvance  through  prolongation  of  the 
morbid  Drain  state  that  caused  the  epilepsy.  Most  epileptics  tend  to 
become  demented  if  they  live  long  enough.  The  arrest  of  mental  devel- 
rament,  and  the  degeneration  towards  idiotic  conditions  seen  in  nearly 
ul  caaea  where  epilepsy  occurs  early  in  life,  come  under  this  heading. 
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(o)  Some  forms  of  chronic  insanity  take  the  place  of  the  fits,  which 
altogether.  I  have  seen  only  four  or  five  cases  where  this  took  place,  and 
they  all  occurred  at  the  termination  of  the  reproductive  period  of  life. 
(t>)  Epilepsy  may  begin  in  the  course  of  chronic  insanity  of  many  years' 
duration,  evidently  through  advance  of  disease  from  the  mental  into  the 
motor  centres  of  the  brain.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  sporadic  convulsion 
or  series  of  convulsions,  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  recent  or  chronic 
insanity,  such  as  I  have  described  in  that  form  of  melancholia  which  I 
have  called  convulsive,  or  like  those  cases  of  alcoholic  or  syphilide 
insanity  in  which  convulsions  play  a  part.  I  refer  to  those  cases  of 
chronic  insanity,  usually  dements,  who  become  epileptic,  hemming  to 
take  regular  periodic  fits  after  being  many  years  insane,  and  then  going 
on  taking  them  regularly.  I  have  seen  about  a  dozen  such  cases,  and 
now  have  five  such  under  mv  care. 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  all  these  relationships  point  to  a  close  oonne^ 
tion  between  the  loi'u%  in  quo  of  epilepsy  in  the  brain  and  the  seat  of 
mental  disturbance.  The  fiict  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  such 
various  ways  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  nearness  of  their  pathologicil 
seat.  The  experimental  demonstration  of  a  motor  fiinction  in  the  amvo- 
lutions  seems  to  be  strongly  confirmed  by  all  the  clinical  fiicts  of  epileptic 
insanity.  \  Ilereilitarily  ordinary  insanity  and  epilepsy  are  closely  aUied. 
The  son  or  daughter  of  an  epileptic  is  just  as  likely  to  be  idiotic  wetk- 
minded,  drunken,  or  insane,  as  to  be  epileptic  :  and  certainly  the  children 
of  families  with  a  strong  insane  heredity  are  very  commonly  epileptic. 

The  actual  mental  symptoms  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  epilepsr 
N'ary  considerably,  as  w*e  shall  see  fironi  the  cases  that  will  be  related ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  type  of  i)syclu>sis  so  common  as  to  be  almost  character- 
.siio.     Two  words  ox[)ress  its  most  murkiMl  characteristics,  irritability  and 
impulsiveness.     I  sup[)Ose  one  may  U>ok  cm  thesi*  as  representing  a  morbid 
state  of  nutrition  antl  eiier*;izin»r  of  the  brain  convolutions,  wherebv  there 
is  a  morbid  energy  evolvtMl  and  a  want  of  inhibition  to  control  it-     The 
epileptic  psychosis  may  exist  in  every  degixi's  from  the  merest  excess  of 
irritable  temper  up  to  the  most  dangerous  homicidal  impulses  and  acts. 
I  have  seen  epileptic  insanity  take  the  form  of  a  more  acute  maniacal 
condition  than   almost  any  other  insanity.      Before  the  days  of  the 
bromide  of  ]>otassium,  and  its  regular  use  in  the  cases  of  most  epileptics 
in  asylums,  no  patients  were  so  troubles^jme  or  dangerous.     There  is  no 
form  of  insanity  that,  outside  asylums,  is  more  frecjuently  the  cause  of 
murders  except.  [)erhaj)s,  the  alcoholic.    Hence  its  meilico-legal  importance 
to  medical  men  and  jurists.     It  depends  much  on  the  strength  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  metlical  evi<lence  whether  an  epileptic  munlerer  is  hanged 
or  sent  to  Broadmoor.      If  a  man  has  been  subject  to  regular  epileptic 
fits,  and  commits  a  murder  in  an  impulsive  or  motiveless  way,  then  I 
think  the  presumption  would  be  very  strong   that    he   was  not  fbDy 
responsible  for  his  actions.     No  prejudice  or  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  judges  or  juries  should  prevent  a  medical  man  from  giving  dear 
evidence  on  this  ]>oint.     A  murder  by  an  epileptic  should  usually  be 
looked  on  as  being  as  much  a  symptom  of  his  disease  as  larceny  by< 
general  paralytic. 

A  certain  religious  emotionalism  of  a  strong  and  usually  pemfft^ 
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Qd  is  often  present  in  epileptics.  We  have  now  a  lad  (C.  W.)  in  whose 
ti-bromide,  and  therefore  natural,  epileptic  clinical  history  it  was  a  sure 
elude  to  a  fit,  or  series  of  fits,  that  he  took  his  Bible,  read  it  continu- 
sly,  and  when  spoken  to  would  answer  fiercely — "  Don't  trouble  me, 
n  a  good  man,  I'm  a  servant  of  God."  The  day  after,  he  would  be 
dking  up  and  down,  striking  any  patient  or  anyone  else  who  ventured 
speak  to  him,  replying  maniacally — "  You're  a  d— d  liar !  Don't 
mlt  me!"  if  one  remarked  to  him  it  was  a  fine  day.  That  night  he 
»uld  have  one  or  two  fits,  and  would  be  stupid  and  much  inclined  to 
isturbation.  Next  day  he  would  keep  his  bed,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
mid  get  up  and  go  about  as  usual.  The  bromide  treatment,  in  doses 
twenty  grains  three  times  a  day,  has  utterly  destroyed  the  typical 
vchosis  as  well  as  diminished  the  number  of  fits,  for  he  is  now  a  mild, 
lustrious,  slightly  weak-minded  young  man,  who  does  what  he  is  told, 
d  only  takes  a  fit  every  six  months,  instead  of  a  series  of  them  every 
mth. 

As  illustrating  epileptic  irritability  not  reaching  this  maniacal  stage, 
»k  at  those  two  women,  G.  X.  and  G.  Y.  The  one,  G.  X.,  rages  at 
r  attendant,  calls  her  a  murderess,  affirms  that  she  has  given  her  no 
m1  to-day  (she  has  just  had  her  dinner,  eating  half  of  it  and  throwing 
3  remainder  at  the  attendant),  and  that  she  has  tried  to  poison  her 
en.  Nothing  you  can  say  to  her  but  will  rouse  anger.  No  remark, 
wever  mild,  but  will  excite  a  storm  of  scolding.  No  soothing  influence 
II  mollify  her  in  the  least  degree.  She  tries  to  imitate  your  voice. 
le  is  sarcastic,  abusive,  and  threatening  by  turns,  as  I  demonstrate  the 
lure  of  the  psychological  experiment  of  a  soft  answer  being  able  to 
■n  away  wrath.  By  the  way,  that  psychological  aphorism  is  more 
plicable  in  dealing  with  the  insane  than  almost  any  other  (^lass  of 
man  beings.  It  stands  me  in  good  stead  many  times  every  day;  and 
I  could  only  practise  it  always  myself,  and  get  my  attendants  to  prac- 
B  it,  we  should  save  many  rows,  and  avoid  on  many  ocea-sions  the  use 
physical  force.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  it  altogether  fails  sometimes, 
i  notably  in  this  patient,  and  in  other  epileptics.  But  Just  try  the 
posite  tack,  and  contradict  her  and  tell  her  sharply  that  she  is  an 
reasonable  woman,  who  is  talking  nonsense  and  acting  like  a  fool. 
)w  this  aggravates  all  her  symptoms  I  She  shouts,  and  at  once  threatens 
rsonal  violence.  \"  Never  contradict  or  attempt  to  reason  with  an  epi-^ 
itic  when  excited,"  is  an  axiom  in  asylums.  I  wish  we  could  get  our 
endants  always  to  practise  it.  Now,  this  woman  had  a  fit  two  days 
3,  and  by  to-morrow  her  irritability  will  have  passed  off,  and  she  will 
a  quiet,  civil,  and  agreeable  woman. 

The  next  patient,  G.  Y.,  is  in  much  the  same  general  condition  of 
)rbid  irritability.  She  sings  a  psalm  tune  in  a  noli  me  t anger e  tone  of  ^ 
ice.  When  I  ask  her  mildly  what  tune  that  is,  she  denounces  me  as 
hypocrite  and  a  scoundrel,  says  I  am  of  the  seed  of  the  devil,  and  that 
le  is  one  of  God's  people,  and  of  the  seed  of  Israel.  This  delusion 
icuTs  whenever  she  has  fits.  She  describes  visions  she  has,  in  which  she 
ees  Jesus  Christ  and  the  prophets.  At  times  she  has  the  hallucination 
iiat  she  is  surrounded  by  flames,  and  sees  eyes  like  fiery  balls  glaring  at 
her.    She  is  almost  never  amiable,  is  subject  to  morbid  suspicions  and 
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aversions  to  certain  people.     Her  social  instincts  have  been  almost  up- 
rooted bv  ber  disea*^. 

In  botli  tliose  cases  the  bromide  has  been  tried,  and  faileil  to  do  good. 
This  has  partly  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  trial  was  imperfect,  for 
they  both  believetl  it  was  poison  given  to  do  them  harm,  resisting  and 
refusing  it,  and  partly  because  the  epilepsy  they  are  both  subject  to  is 
nocturnal.  This  is  never  so  subdued  by  the  bromides  as  the  fits  tak^ 
by  day,  and  the  epileptic  psychosis  associated  with  nocturnal  epilepsy  is 
also  unamenable  to  the  good  effects  of  the  drug.  Epileptic  insanity  is 
not  nearly  so  common  among  women  as  men,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  uncomplicate<l  epilepsy;  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  less  benefited  by 
the  bromides  in  most  cases.* 

Next,  let  us  take  a  case  of  typical  epilepsy  and  typical  epileptic  in- 
sanity in  a  man,  a  patient  that  illustrates  a  great  many  clinical  facts  of 
an  instnictive  kind: 

II.  A.  was  said  to  have  been  thrown  from  his  palanquin  in  India  it 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  to  have  alighte<l  on  the  left  side  of  his  heid. 
He  did  not  suffer  much  at  the  time,  and  had  no  epileptic  fits  till  seven 
years  afterwards  when  home  on  furlough.  Yet  on  this  slight  po9t-hoc 
the  epilepsy  was  put  down  to  the  fall  in  India.  Relatives  will  always 
assign  some  cause  for  such  a  diseavse.  There  have  been  neuroses  and 
mental  disease,  but  no  epilepsy,  in  the  family.  The  fits  began  in  Mardt 
one  year,  and  were  numerous  and  severe.  They  usually  came  on  about 
every  month,  but  sometimes  every  day  or  two.  In  September  following 
he  had  a  severe  maniacal  attack,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  asylnnu 
It  was  accompanied  by  unconsciousness,  and  a  constant  rotating  motion 
from  left  to  right,  the  eyes  staring  in  a  fixed,  glassy  way.  His  condition 
was,  in  fact,  more  a  stupor  with  motor  restlessness.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  kind  of  epileptic  psychosis.  This  lasteil  for  ten  days,  and  he 
then  got  well.  He  had  a  })ain  in  the  left  side  of  his  head,  especially 
before  the  fits,  and  his  left  arm  in  the  fits,  especially  in  the  clonic  spaan, 
twitched  more  than  the  right.  It  was  thought  that  those  things  pointed 
to  a  depression  of  bone,  or  some  such  local  irritation,  at  the  part  where 
he  fell.  The  late  Mr.  Syme  trophine<l  the  bone  at  the  spot,  taking  out  a. 
circle  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.  A  "very  questionable  alteration" 
in  the  bone  was  thought  to  be  detected.  ''No  alteration  was  detected  on 
microscopic  examination."  In  a  wwk  he  had  a  maniacal  attack,  without 
having  any  fits,  during  which  he  was  most  violent — shouting,  struggling, 
recognizing  no  one.  To  ])revont  him  injuring  the  wound  he  was  kept  in 
bod  by  a  number  of  shei^ts  and  skoins  of  worsted.  This  lasted  for  a 
fortnight,  when  he  got  well  again.  For  three  months  he  kept  well,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  asylum  *' relieved,"  having  no  fits  for  fiwff 
months  after  the  openition.  He  then  bt^came  depresse<l  in  mind  and 
emotional,  weeping  much.  This,  as  a  temponiry  phase  of  epileptic 
psychosis,  is  not  uncommon.  Ho  then  had  several  fits,  which  wert 
followed  within  two  davs  by  an  acute  attack  of  mania,  with  freniied 
violence.  He  was  put  in  restraint  in  the  sheets  again,  as  his  scalp  wa« 
tender,  and  he  threw  himsolf  against  the  walls  of  the  room.     As  he  got 

'  For  tht'  exact  statistics,  see  .Journal  of  Montal  Science  for  October,  1868. 
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oat  of  the  unconscious  maniacal  state  he  was  irritable,  unreasonable,  and 
complained  of  everything.  Nothing  or  nobody  could  please  him.  This 
was  the  very  opposite  of  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  most  consid- 
erate and  gentlemanly.  In  four  months  after  this,  he  had  a  recurrence 
of  the  fits  and  a  maniacal  attack.  He  then  took  the  fits  occasionally 
during  the  next  six  months  without  there  being  any  mania.  But  he  was 
liable  to  sudden  short  attacks  of  epileptic  psychosis,  during  which  he 
would  suddenly  strike  out  at  those  near  him,  or  his  expression  of  face 
would  change  and  become  furious,  while  he  would  stare  at  any  one  beside 
him,  and  shout  fiercely — "What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir?"  This  state 
would  occasionally  come  on  of  itself  without  any  exciting  cause,  but  would 
sometimes  be  set  up  by  contradiction,  or  when  he  saw  anything  done  that 
he  disapproved  of.  I  remember  being  one  of  a  party  of  four  playing 
whist,  he  being  one.  We  were  playing  quietly,  not  a  word  being  said, 
when  he  suddenly  let  go  his  cards,  stared  at  his  partner  with  his  eyes 
"rolling  out  of  his  head,"  and,  with  a  damnatory  exclamation,  sprang  at 
his  throat  over  the  table.  He  was  seized,  held  gently  on  the  sofa  for  a 
few  minutes,  came  to  himself,  asked  what  had  been  up,  and  we  went  on 
with  the  game.  He  remembered  nothing  about  what  had  occurred.  This 
is  what  Hughlings  Jackson  would  call  an  attack  of  "mental  epilepsy." 
He  then  began  to  take  the  fits,  about  one  every  week,  nearly  always 
during  the  day.  He  was  subject  to  various  sensory  neuroses,  as  most 
epileptics  are,  such  as  sensations  of  pins  and  needles  in  his  limbs,  a  feel- 
ing as  if  there  were  twitchings  in  his  head,  especially  after  going  to  bed 
and  before  going  to  sleep,  numbness  in  his  left  thumb,  and  tic  in  his  right 
eye  and  temple. 

All  sorts  of  treatment  were  tried  for  the  disease — morphia  by  mouth 
and  subcutaneously,  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  severe  purgation, 
counter-irritation,  colchieum,  and  alkalies,  but  while  he  seemed  to  be  a 
little  better  for  each  drug,  he  soon  was  the  same  as  ever.  Occasionally 
he  would  pass  two  months  without  a  fit,  except  perhaps  a  few  attacks  of 
petit  7iml.  In  1865  he  was  put  on  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  ten- 
grain  doses  three  times  a  day.  In  a  month  he  said  he  felt  much  better 
in  health,  had  no  nervousness,  and  little  of  the  twitching  feeling.  His 
general  health  became  better.  For  five  months  he  took  this,  and  had  five 
fits  in  that  time,  only  one  of  them,  being  severe,  and  he  had  no  maniacal 
excitement.  The  dose  was  then  doubled,  that  is,  he  t(X)k  twenty  grains 
thrice  a  day.  For  one  hundred  days  after  that  he  ha<l  only  two  attacks 
of  petit  mal,  then  he  had  a  slight  fit.  He  kept  so  well  in  mind  that, 
after  a  year  of  the  bromide  treatment,  he  left  the  asylum  on  probation, 
being  charged  to  go  on  with  the  medicine.  He  stayed  at  home  for  six 
months,  and  did  well.     Then  he  began  to  take  the  fits  rather  more  fre- 

Iuently,  taking  about  two  or  three  in  the  month  of  a  slight  character. 
le  then  came  back  to  the  asylum  voluntarily,  not  being  maniacal.  The 
fits  almost  always  come  on  just  after  waking  or  during  sleep  about  5  a.  m., 
thus  changing  tneir  character  from  day  to  night  fits.  Bromide  acne  used 
to  trouble  him,  and  he  would  on  that  account  stop  the  medicine,  but  he 
always  had  a  fit  within  three  days  after  this. 

For  two  years  he  continued  to  take  fits  about  every  month  or  six  weeks, 
but  was  never  maniacal.     Taking  the  fits  in  the  morning,  he  entered  into 
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the  amusements  of  the  asylum,  playing  billiards,  cricket,  dancing,  etc. 
Of  one  thing  he  never  could  be  made  to  realize  the  importance,  and  that 
was  the  risk  he  ran  in  dangerous  places  on  account  of  a  fit  suddenly  coming 
on.  This  was  like  all  epileptics.  He  would  constantly  stand  near  the 
fire,  or  walk  near  steep  places.  When  at  a  picnic  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde  once,  he  went  quite  near  one  of  them  to  look  over.  When  warned 
of  the  risk,  he  coolly  remarked  that  life  would  not  be  worth  having  if  he 
were  always  thinking  of  the  risks  from  a  fit.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
bromido  treatment  not  only  lessened  the  irritability  of  temper  and  the 
numl>cr  of  maniacal  attacks,  but  that  it  prevented  the  mental  degenera- 
tion in  feelings  and  manners  which  long-continued  epilepsy  is  apt  to  cause. 

He  had  a  severe  fit  and  a  maniacal  attack  after  it  in  1870,  for  the  first 
time  for  four  years,  during  which  he  was  most  violent,  sang  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice,  and  knew  n()bo<ly.  During  this  paroxysm  he  cut  his  hand 
severely  with  the  glass  in  breaking  a  window.  He  had  no  severe  maniacil 
attack  after  that  for  two  years,  though  taking  the  fits.  In  September, 
1872,  he  took  a  fit  by  day  when  standing  with  his  back  to  an  open  fire: 
he  fell  backwards,  and  burned  himself  most  severely  in  the  gluteal  region, 
causing  a  sore  of  nine  inches  in  diameter.  For  nine  months  after  this, 
while  the  sore  was  discharging  much  pus,  he  had  no  fits,  though  taking 
no  bromide.  This  I  have  seen  very  fi-eijuentlv  in  epileptics.  Then  his 
fits  began  again,  but  were  very  infrequent.  His  lungs  then  began  to  be 
affected.  In  about  a  year  the  wound  healed,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
since  the  bum  he  had  a  mild  maniacal  attack.  The  lung  disease  gradoalh 
progressed,  and  he  died  in  two  years  and  a  half  aft«r  the  bum.  He  bad 
not  a  trace  of  mania  and  very  few  fits,  for  the  la.st  nine  months  of  his 
life,  during  which  his  lungs  were  very  far  gone. 

On  po8t-mortef7i  examination,  the  dura  mater  was  found  adherent  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  circuhir  hole  made  in  trephining  the  skull-cap. 
and  was  adherent  below  to  tin*  arachnoid  and  }>ia  mater.  There  were 
no  spiculiT?  or  thickenings  of  the  bone  towards  the  brain  anywhere.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  spot  operated  on  the  pia  mater  wjis  adherent  to  a  brain 
convolution.  The  ara<*hnoid  was  slightlv  milkv,  and  there  was  consider- 
able  vascularity  in  the  brain  substance,  with  some  little  perivasculir 
atrophy.  Otherwise  the  brain  was  normal,  and  the  medulla  was  not 
congested,  though  the  vessels  were  enlarged. 

The  condition  of  the  brain  did  not  confinn  the  idea  of  an  injury  ftom 
the  original  fall,  and  tlirew  no  light  on  the  cause  of  the  epilei)sy. 

In  this  one  case  you  see  there  existed  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  epileptic  irritability ;  epileptic  mania  with  and 
without  consciousness,  the  latter  at  times  beintr  wildlv  delirious  and  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  patient  and  those  near  him  ;  epileptic 
impulsiveness  of  action  and  violence ;  epileptic  stupor ;  epileptic  de- 
pression :  epileptic  false  consciousness ;  epileptie  automatism  ;  the  charac- 
teristic epileptic  want  (►f  realization  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  liability 
to  take  the  fits  any  moment  exposes  the  patients :  epileptic  sensory  neu- 
roses ;  the  temporary  improvements  that  counter-irritation  and  new  "mod© 
of  treatment  are  apt  to  ])rodiice  in  epilepsy ;  the  decided  relief  of  many 
of  the  symptoms  by  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  j)Otassium,  which  yet  does 
not  cure,  and  acts  best  at  first ;  the  cessation  of  the  fits  and  of  the  t»- 
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dencj  to  maniacal  outbursts  when  serious  bodily  diseases  come  on ;  lastly, 
the  present  unsatisfactory  pathology  of  the  disease  was  also  illustrated. 

Epileptic  insanity  should  be  studied  along  with  the  symptomatological 
class  of  impulsive  insanity,  with  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  in  symptoms 
and  heredity.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of  E.  L.  (p.  238),  so 
many  of  whose  children  died  of  convulsions,  and  whose  brother  is  an 
epileptic  patient  in  the  asylum.  It  is  also  closely  allied  to  somnam- 
bulism. Epileptic  insanity  proper  is  accompanied  by,  and  complicated 
with,  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  irregular  mental  phenomena. 
I  have  a  man,  H.  B.,  who  at  times  has  hallucinations  of  smell,  fancying 
the  air  is  polluted  round  him  by  putrid  meat ;  another,  H.  C,  who 
affirms  that  we  cause  itching  and  formication  of  his  skin,  he  scratching 
himself  violently  after  fits  sometimes.  I  have  known  a  '"  fit  of  itching ' 
come  on  him  instead  of  an  epileptic  fit.  We  have  several  epileptics  who  \ 
receive  messages  from  the  Deity  after  fits.  I  have  a  woman,  H.  D.,  who, 
before  and  after  a  fit,  and  while  she  is  taking  it,  for  she  does  not  lose  her 
consciousness,  imagines  she  has  two  heads,  and  that  one  is  under  her  own 
control  and  the  other  under  the  control  of  an  enemy.  In  her  case  the 
fits  are  unilateral  at  first.  I  have  a  man,  H.  E.,  in  whom  an  aphasic 
attack  comes  on  and  lasts  for  periods  from  one  hour  to  three  days,  instead 
of  epilepsy,  he  being  meanwhile  rational,  cheerful,  and  industrious,  and 
writing  on  paper  anything  he  has  to  say  or  answers  to  questions. 

Suicidal   impulses   are   not   common    in   epileptic   insanity.      When/ 
present,  they  usually  result  from  hallucinations  of  hearing  voices  telling! 
the  patient  to  commit  the  act.     I  had  lately  a  well-marked  case  of  this 
sort,  H.  F.,  a  man  aged  thirty-nine  when  he  was  sent  to  the  asylum,  who 
had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  for  several  years,  and  had  often  been  maniacal. 
During  one  of  his  attiicks  he  had  bitten  off  his  father's  nose,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  calling  him  bad  names.     When  well  he  wan  attached 
to  him.     He  had  exposed  himself  to  some  of  the  strongest  causes  of  brain 
disease,  for  he  had  drank  hard  (epileptics  very  often  do),  had  contracted 
syphilis,  and  exceeded  with  women,  and,  when  a  soldier  in  India,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  had  sunstroke.     When  admitted  he  was  very 
violent  and  homicidal.     He  heard  voices,  as  if  it  were  his  fellow-patients 
calling  him  foul  and  offensive  names,  such  as  '*  thief,"   '* scoundrel," 
**  beggar,"  etc.     He  would  often  assault  savagely  men  who  were  not 
speaking  to  him  at  all.     He  took  the  fits,  which  were  of  the  ordinary 
character,   about  every   fortnight.      The   hallucinations   and    homicidal 
tendency  were  usually  worst  before  the  fits,  but  he  was  always  irritable, 
sullen,  unsocial,  and  had  a  very  strong  and  uncontrollable  craving  for 
drink  and  tobacco.     He  was  put  on  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  twenty- 
five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day.     At  first  it  seemed  to  have  no  effect, 
but  after  about  six  months  he  became  mentally  changed  for  the  better. 
He  got  chatty,  amiable,  and  industrious.     He  nad  occasional  outbursts 
of  sullenness  and  irritability,  but  seldom  was  violent.     He  had  the  hallu- 
cinations of  hearing  very  often,  but  he  said  he  disregarded  them,  and 
latterly  said  he  had  got  nimself  to  believe  by  reasoning  that  they  were 
<*  voices"  only,  and  not  the  words  of  actual  men.     If  he  took  liquor,  he 
was  always  worse  in  temper  and  conduct,  and  was  apt  to  have  morbid 
suspicions   and  hallucinations  badly   aft;erwards.     At   times   he  would 
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request  to  be  put  into  his  bedroom  alone,  to  be  quiet  and  out  of  the  waj 
of  the  temptation  of  assaulting  his  fellow-patients.     After  being  in  the 
asylum  two  years  he  had  a  short  paroxysm  of  mania,  and  broke  open  his 
room  shutter  and  got  out,  but  was  recaptured  before  he  went  away.     He 
afterwards  said  that  the  voices  had  been  telling  him  to  go  and  throw  him- 
self over  the  Dean  Bridge,  which  is  the  chief  temptation  to  dramatic 
suicide  in  Edinburgh.     He  improved  much   after   that,  and  took  no 
epileptic  fits ;  on  one  occasion,  for  eighteen  months,  never  needed  seclu- 
sion, got  the  parole  of  the  grounds,  and  went  into  Edinburgh  so  see  his 
relations  occasionally.     No  suicidal  attempt  was  ever  thought  of  by  me 
in  his  case.     The  fits  had  become  slightly  more  frequent,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  bromide.     When  out  one  day  he  went  into  town  for  a  walk 
with  two  fellow-patients,  was  perfectly  cheerful,  and  even  jovial ;  met  his 
brother,  and  chatted  pleasantly  with  him,  saying  he  would  be  out  again 
*'  next  Saturday.*'     On  his  way  home  he  said  to  liis  companions  that  he 
was  going  to  a  urinal,  went  down  a  by-street,  and  then  as  straight  as  he 
could  go  he  made  for  the  Dean  Bridge  and  threw  himself  over,  killing 
himself  instantly.     This  was  two  years  after  the  time  he  said  the  voices 
told  him  to  do  so,  and  for  twelve  months  before  he  might  have  gone  and 
done  so  any  day,  so  far  as  any  restraint  in  the  asylum  was  concerned. 
On  post-mortem  examination,   I  found  the  pia  mater  over  the  whole 
vertex  of  the  brain  strongly  adherent  to  the  convolutions,  and  the  v«i- 
tricles  granular^,  just  like  a  typical  case  of  general  paralysis.     In  fiict  I 
never  saw  any  case  of  that  disease  with  those  pathological  appearances 
much  more  marked. 

The  homicidal  acts  of  epileptics  are  done  under  the  most  various  cir- 
cumstances, are  widely  different  in  character  in  different  cases,  and  even 
in  the  same  case  at  different  times,  sometimes  are  done  reasoningly  from 
conscious  iiisaiio  motives,  sometimes  apparently,  but  not  really  reason- 
ingly, because  without  consciousness  or  memory.  An  epileptic  miy 
scheme  to  do  an  act  of  insane  violence  and  trv  to  conceal  it  carefully 
afterwards.  They  are  most  apt  to  take  unfounded  dislikes,  especially  to 
their  relations  and  those  near  them.  The  conscious  anger  will  pass  into 
the  epileptic  unconscious  mania  in  a  moment  sometimes.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  I  ever  knew  was  this :  A  young  epileptic 
H.  G.,  who  was  very  friendlv  with  me  when  he  was  well,  used  to  dislike 
me  very  much  when  excited  after  fits.  On  one  occasion  the  attendant 
found  him  and  another  patient  contriving  to  make  up  a  weapon,  with 
which  to  assault  nie  or  the  chief  attendant,  out  of  a  stocking  which  the 
epileptic  had  taken  off,  put  a  stone  in  the  toe  of  it,  tied  a  string  about  this, 
and  had  then  slip])ed  it  up  his  sleeve  till  he  should  have  a  chance  of  using 
it.  When  he  got  out  of  the  epileptic  mental  condition,  he  was  astonished 
when  told  about  this,  and  said  he  had  no  rwollection  of  it  whatef«f^ 
which  I  believed  to  ho  true.  The  combination  with  another  patient,  afid 
the  purposive  combined  preparation  of  a  lethal  weapon,  all  in  a  state  of 
epileptic  unconsciousness,  I  could  not  have  believed  possible  had  I  iwt 
seen  them  in  that  patient.  Supposing  this  man  had  not  been  in  A« 
asylum  and  had  combined  with  another  in  preparing  a  weapon,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity,  and  had  committed  murder;  and  then  snppoeing* 
doctor  had  gone  into  the  witness-box  and  given  evidence  that  the  murAfff 
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was  quite  irresponsible  on  account  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  epileptic 
insanity,  and  quite  unconscious  of  his  acts  at  the  time,  with  what  lofty 
scorn  would  the  judge  have  put  aside  such  evidence  as  being  inherently 
incredible !  With  what  dogmatic  assertion  the  newspapers  would  point 
to  such  an  example  of  a  medical  man  trying  to  defeat  justice  and  screen 
a  criminal !  What  lively  ridicule  the  journals  would  have  poured  upon 
evidence  so  ^^ opposed  to  common  sense  and  to  law!*'  And  all  this 
because  a  fact  of  nature  and  of  disease  had  been  brought  out  before  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject. 

Pathology. — As  regards  the  pathology  of  epileptic  insanity,  it  is,  like 
the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  as  yet  very  obscure.  I  have  met  with  innu- 
numerable  brain  lesions  of  almost  every  kind  in  different  cases,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  most  carefully  examined  the  brains  of  many 
epileptic  insane  persons,  and  have  found  no  special  lesion  or  abnormality. 
I  have  found  the  following  amongst  other  lesions,  viz.,  spicula  of  bone 
from  the  skull-cap  and  membranes  pressing  into  the  convolutions, 
apoplexies,  destructive  lesions  of  the  brain  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  places, 
embolisms,  fatty  and  otherwise,  adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  convo- 
lutions, the  marks  of  traumatic  injuries  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  places  of 
the  brain,  unequal  hemispheres,  and  congestion  of  all  sorts  and  in  all 
places.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  confirm  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk's 
observations  as  to  the  medulla  and  pons  being  always  congested  or 
diseased  in  epileptics.  I  have  certainly  failed  to  do  so,  and  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  case.  The  general  result  of  my  pathological  obser- 
vations is,  that  any  source  of  irritation  in  a  brain  of  a  certain  quality 
may  cause  epilepsy,  but  that  an  irritation  to  the  motor  area  of  the  convo- 
lutions is  infinitely  more  apt  to  cause  it  than  one  anywhere  else.  The 
coordination  of  the  convulsions,  the  unconsciousness,  and  the  breathing 
difficulties  of  the  actual  fit,  may  arise  in  the  medulla,  but  the  real  origin 
of  the  convulsions  is  usually  higher  up  in  the  brain.  To  have  epilepsy 
we  must  have  an  inherent  motor  instability  in  the  convolutions,  just  as 
we  must  have  essential  mental  instability  in  the  convolutions  in  order  to 
have  insanity.  The  epilepsy  is  an  occasional  dynamical  disturbance, 
that  may  be  the  result  of  a  constant  pathological  lesion,  or  of  an 
inherently  morbid  bniin  constitution.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  epilepsy 
that  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  in  nearly  all  cases  found  considerably 
heavier  than  the  other,  and  that  in  by  far  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
infantile  paralysis  or  unilateral  development,  where  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  perfect  than  the  other,  such  patients  are 
subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

Treatment. — As  to  the  general  treatment  of  epileptic  insanity,  it  is 
that  of  epilepsy  with  that  of  mania  superadded ;  and  with  special  pre- 
cautions to  combat  the  special  dangers  I  have  descri!>ed.  Give  the 
bromides  regularly  and  steadily  as  you  give  food  to  your  epileptics. 
Find  out  the  dose  for  each  case  that  will  saturate  but  will  not  bromize, 
which  will  be  from  forty  to  seventy  grains  a  day  in  different  cases.  Half 
bromide  of  potassium  and  half  of  sodium,  with  one  or  two  minims  of 
liquor  arsenicalis  to  each  dose,  makes  a  capital  combination.  It  can  be 
given  for  years.  I  have  known  it  continued  now  for  fifteen  years  in  a 
eaise,  with  immense  benefit  and  no  harm  all  that  time.     Some  few  cases 
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will  not  be  benefited  at  all,  but  four-fifllis  will  be  so  more  or  lees,  and 
one-half  will  be  benefited  very  much,  while  one-fourth  will  be  so  much 
benefited  as  to  be  practically  cured,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  under  treat- 
ment.   It«  use  will  very  often  save  epileptics  being  sent  to  asylums.    Any 
physician  to  an  asylum  who  does  not  keep  most  of  his  epileptic  patients 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  bromides  deliberately  disregards 
one  of  the  best  prove<l  therapeutic  facts,  for  I  have  proved  by  experiment 
that  he  can  reduce  the  fits  to  one-sixth,  taking  all  the  epileptics  in  an 
asylum  together,  and  practically  cure  some  cases,  while  most  are  improved 
mentally.    Any  physician  out  of  an  asylum  who  has  an  epileptic  to  treat, 
and  sends  him  into  an  asylum  without  trying  the  effect  of  the  bromides, 
does  not,  I  think,  give  his  patient  the  best  chance  known  to  science. 
Many  patients  will  at  times  become  bromized,  but  the  white  tongue, 
mental  hebetude,  and  slow  muscular  movements  of  this  condition  can  be 
easilv  seen  in  time  before  much  harm  is  done.     Intermittent  bromide 
treatment  is  of  little  or  no  use.    It  must  be  continuous  to  do  much  good. 
Why  the  bromide  does  good  to  epileptics  is  as  vet  not  ascertained  in  an 
absolutely  definite  scientific  way ;  but  my  belief,  founded  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive experience  of  its  use,  is  that  its  therapeutic  effects  are  closdy 
connected  with  its  phvsiological  actions  of  (1)  diminishing  the  irritability 
of  nervous  tissue;  (2)  lessening  tlie  bloo<l-pressure  in  the  capillaries; 
(3)  diminishing  the  sexual  desire  and  the  reproductive  power;  (4)  pro- 
ducing a  slowness  in  the  mental  operations  allied  to  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament.   In  addition  to  the  bromide  treatment,  dietetic  regulation,  the 
avoidance  of  surfeits,  plenty  but  not  too  much  exercise,  life  in  the  freek 
air,  no  excitement  that  can  be  avoided,  and  no  alcohol,  are  all  useful.    I 
have  sevenil  epileptics  who  will  almost  certainly  take  fits  or  become  irri- 
table if  thev  go  to  a  dance  or  get  two  glasses  of  whiskey.    Blistering^  and 
setons  do  good  in  some  (*asi»s,  while  ergot  and  conium,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  chloral  and  tlu?  bromides,  will  control  outbursts  of  excitement. 

The  moral  treatment  must  be  soothing  but  firm,  with  no  arguing, 
sharpness,  iniperiousness,  or  useless  verbal  contradiction.  There  is  a 
procedure  in  the  mjinagement  of  cases  of  epileptics  subject  to  maniacal 
attacks  that  I  look  on  as  of  the  greatest  importance  as  tending  to  prevent 
attacks  of  mania  coming  on.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease.  Af^er  an  epileptic  fit  of  the  graver  kind,  a  patient  is  always 
necessarily  unconscious  at  first,  then  stupid  and  confused,  and  then  sleepy, 
and  if  he  is  favorably  situated  he  goes  off  into  a  very  sound  sleep.  This 
seems  to  me  nature's  mode  of  restoring  the  disturbed  cerebral  circulation 
and  recuperatinfr  the  exhausted  orgjins.  Even  after  the  sleep,  most  epi- 
leptics feel  tired  for  a  time.  Now,  by  carefully  giving  an  epileptic  the 
chance  of  sleej)ing  after  his  fits,  by  putting  him  on  a  sofa  and  darkening 
the  room,  we  aid  nature  in  her  efforts  to  get  over  these  effects.  When 
the  j)atient  will  not  sleep,  but  shows  signs  of  being  restless  and  excitable, 
give  him  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  chloral,  with  a  drachm  of  the  bromide, 
and  j)ut  him  to  bed  in  a  dark  room.  The  chances  are  he  will  sleep  soundly 
and  long,  and  will  wake  up  all  right.  I  have  seen  this  plan  succeed  in 
apparently  averting  an  outburst  of  epileptic  mania  dozens  of  times. 

As  regards  the  results  of  treatment,  they  are  in  one  way  unsatisiactOKy 
from  the  risk  of  relapse,  and  in  another  way  satisfactory,  because  the 
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patients  may  go  home  from  asylums  and  earn  their  livelihood,  and  enjoy 
their  liberty  for  long  periods,  often  for  life,  if  they  will  persevere  in  suit- 
able treatment.  A  patient  recovered  from  epileptic  insanity  may,  while 
he  is  well,  be  (juite  as  well  as  a  woman  recovered  from  puerperal  insanity. 
Our  results  in  the  Momingside  Asylum  for  the  ten  years  1878-81  have 
been  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-eight  cases  admitted,  thirty-one, 
or  twenty-four  per  cent.,  have  been  discharged  recovered  of  their  epileptic 
insanity,  and  with  the  epilepsy  itself  greatly  modified.  Most  of  these 
have  been  able  to  remain  at  home.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cases  sent  to  asylums  are  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease.  The  milder 
cases  with  infrequent  attacks  are  often  treated  at  home  very  satisfactorily. 

Local  Prevalence. — Epileptic  insanity  prevails  very  differently  m 
different  parts  of  this  country.  In  the  southern  agricultural  counties  of 
England,  where  wages  are  low,  life  is  stagnant,  food  is  not  too  abundant, 
and  beer  is  almost  universally  used  as  a  part  of  the  dietary,  epileptic 
insanity  is  unusually  common — standing  over  eleven  per  cent,  of  all  the 
admissions,  and  in  some  individual  counties  forming  about  one-fourth  of 
all  the  inmates  in  the  county  asylums  of  those  counties.  This  includes 
the  epileptic  idiocy  and  imbecility,  as  well  as  the  cases  where  the  epilepsy 
arose  later  in  life.  In  such  parts  of  the  country  the  former  kind  of  epi- 
leptic insanity  prevails  much  more  than  the  latter.  In  the  better-off 
mining  and  manufacturing  counties,  such  as  Durham,  Glamorgan,  Staf- 
ford, etc.,  and  in  some  counties  of  mixed  population,  such  as  Sussex,  the 
proportion  of  epileptic  insanity  in  the  admissions  is  only  about  five  per 
cent.  Clinically,  epileptic  insanity  is  more  acute  and  typical  in  those 
districts.  In  the  large  cities  of  England  it  holds  an  intermediate  place, 
forming  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  to  the  asylums  of  those 
cities.  In  Scotland  it  prevails  to  a  less  extent  than  in  England.  In  the 
admissions  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  whose  pauper  patients  are 
drawn  entirely  from  a  city  population,  only  four  per  cent,  have  labored 
under  epileptic  insanity  during  the  past  nine  vcars,  and  only  seven  per 
cent,  of  our  present  inmates  are  of  this  class.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland 
it  is  still  more  infrequent. 

(The  following  is  the  general  summary  and  conclusions  of  my  experi- 
ments made  in  1867  to  determine  the  precise  effects  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  epilepsy  and  epileptic  insanity :) 

Twenty-nine  cases  of  epilepsy  of  old  standing,  all  having  the  same  diet,  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  were  subjected  to  systematic  treatment  by  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, after  their  normal  condition  as  to  fits,  weight,  temperature,  general  health,  and 
mental  state  had  been  ascertained  and  nr>tcd  I  gave  thorn  gradually  increasing  doses 
of  the  medicine,  frr)m  five  grains  up  to  fifty  grains,  ihrec  times  a  day,  and  the  treat- 
ment was  continued  for  thirty-eight  weeks,  every  essential  particular  in  regard  to  the 
disease  and  their  bodily  and  mental  condition  being  noted  every  week  during  that 
time. 

The  total  number  of  fits  taken  bj'  the  patients  fell  gradually  under  the  use  of  the 
medicine  to  one-sixth  of  their  average  number  without  medicine. 

The  fits  taken  during  the  day  were  lessened  to  about  one-twelfth,  and  those  taken 
during  the  night  to  about  one-third  of  the  previous  number. 

The  reduction  in  the  fits  was  not  uniform  in  all  the  cases.  In  one  ca  e  it  amounted 
to  twenty-four  thousand  per  cent.,  in  one-half  of  them  to.niore  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  in  five  cases  there  was  no  reduction  at  all. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  fits  were  much  less  severe,  in  some  being  less  severe, 
while  aa  frequent  as  before. 
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In  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  the  patient's  mental  state  was  very  greatly  improred. 
Nervous  and  mental  irritability  and  tendency  to  sudden  violence  were  wonderfully 
diminished  in  those  cases,  and  tLey  were  the  worst  of  the  patients  in  that  respect. 

Attacks  of  epileptic  mania  were  diminished.  In  some  cases  the  mental  state  way 
improved,  while  the  tits  remained  as  frequent  as  ever. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  ^^ained  considerably  in  weight  while  the  do^es  were 
under  thirty-five  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Their  ajrgre^te  weifrht  was  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  thirty-eight  weeks  than  it  had  been  to  Mgin  with,  though  it  began  to 
fall  after  thirty-five-grain  do«es  had  been  reached. 

The  patients'  average  temperature  fell  somewhat  until  they  got  to  fifty-grmin  doses 
thrice  a  day. 

The  pulse  gradually  fell  about  seven  beats  up  to  forty-grain  doses.  After  that  it 
rose,  but  not  up  to  its  usual  standard  without  medicine. 

None  of  the  patients  suffered  in  their  general  health  except  five.  All  the  otben 
were  benefited  m  some  way. 

The  ill  effects  produced  by  the  medicine  in  those  five  cases  were  torpor  of  mind  and 
bodv,  drowsiness,  increase  of  temperature,  loss  of  weight,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  three 
of  tliem  slight  double  pneumonia. 

The  cases  most  benefited  b}'  the  drug  were  very  various  as  to  the  causes,  number, 
and  character  of  the  fits,  age,  and  in  every  other  respect.  On  the  whole,  the  cases 
who  took  most  fits  benefited  most. 

The  cases  in  whom  the  medicine  had  ill  effects  had  all  taken  fits  from  childhood, 
were  all  very  demented  in  mind,  and  took  more  than  one  fit  per  week,  but  seemed  to 
have  nothing  else  in  common. 

The  diminution  of  the  fits  and  all  the  other  good  effects  of  the  medicine  reached 
their  maximum  in  adults  at  thirty-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  while  ill  effects  were 
manifested  when  thirty-five-grain  d(«es,  three  times  a  day,  were  reached. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  seriously  ill  effects  produced  in  twenty  of  the  cases  by  fifty- 
grain  doses  of  the  medicine,  thrice  a  day,  continued  for  ten  weeks. 

When  the  medicine  was  entirely  discontinued  for  a  month  in  all  the  cases,  the 
average  number  of  tits  increased  in  five  of  the  cases  benefited  to  or  beyond  their 
original  number,  in  thirteen  cases  they  remained  considerably  less. 

'The  average  number  during  that  time  was  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  number 
of  fits  taken  before  the  medicme  was  given,  and  the  greatest  number  of  fits  occarred 
in  the  second  week  after  the  medicine  was  discontinued. 
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A  few  cases  of  mental  disease  are  caused  by  blows  on  the  head,  fiJk 
and  other  traumatic  injuries  to  the  brain.  Sunstroke  also  causes  in- 
sanity, and  the  general  mental  symptoms  of  traumatism  and  sunstroke 
are  apt  to  be  alike.  No  doubt,  sunstroke  gets  the  credit  of  fiu*  mOTe 
insanity  than  it  produces.  Few  Englishmen  become  insane  in  hot 
climates,  in  whom  that  cause  is  not  assigned.  My  experience  is  thit 
traumatic  insanity  is  to  be  found  in  two  forms.  The  first  form  is  the 
more  characteristic  type  of  the  disease.  It  is  accompanied  by  motor 
symptoms,  either  in  the  shape  of  speech  difficulties,  slight  hemiplegia, 
general  muscular  weakness,  or  convulsions.  Usually  in  such  cases  there 
are,  in  addition,  sensory  symptoms,  such  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  halluci- 
nations, a  feeling  of  confusion  and  incapacity  for  exertion  of  any  kini 
mental  or  bodily.  The  mental  symptoms  are  usually  a  form  of  mdan- 
cholia  at  first,  tending  in  time  towards  an  irritable  and  sometimes  imjml- 
sive  and  dangerous  dementia  or  delusional  insanity.  In  my  experiaice, 
such  cases  are  all  absolutely  intolerant  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  a  terj 
little  of  which  will  always  make  them  maniacal,  and  often  very  dangerous 
and  even  homicidal.  Many  of  them  have  a  craving  for  stimulants,  too, 
which  they  indulge,  and  which  aggnivates  all  these  symptoms.    It  «* 
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surprising  what  a  number  of  the  traumatic  cases  are  complicated  with 
alcohol,  in  having  been  addicted  to  drink  before  these  accidents,  or  taking 
to  it  after.  Over  one-half  of  my  cases  were  so  complicated.  In  either 
case,  whether  a  drunkard  falls  and  injures  his  brain  and  becomes  insane, 
or  whether  a  man  takes  to  drink  and  becomes  insane  after  an  injury,  the 
alcohol  aggravates  the  mental  symptoms,  and  tends  more  strongly  towards 
incurability  than  mere  uncomplicated  traumatism. 

A  few  cases  become  ordinary  epileptics.  I  have  two  epileptics  in  the 
Royal  Asylum  now  who  have  large  depressed  fractures,  and  1  have  seen 
several  more  on  the  post-mortem  table.  In  one  there  had  been  a  fracture 
above  the  ear,  where  the  bone,  membranes,  and  brain  all  adhered  by  an 
old  inflammation.  I  have  seen  three  patients  now,  in  whom  the  motor 
imnptoms  were  so  exactly  those  of  general  paralysis  that  I  diagnosed 
them  as  such,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  non-progressive,  though  not 
curable  paralytic  cases ;  and  now,  after  over  ten  years,  they  are  alive, 
and  no  worse  than  at  first.  One  man,  H.  H.,  fell  off  a  ladder,  and 
fractured  the  base  of  his  skull,  was  unconscious  for  long,  and  seemed 
afterwards  to  become  a  true  general  paralytic  from  this  cause,  but  his 
symptoms  did  not  progress.  Another,  H.  I.,  a  drunkard,  received  an 
injury  to  his  head,  was  unconscious,  and  seemed  to  become  mentally  and 
bodily  a  most  typical  general  paralytic,  but  the  motor  symptoms  never 
progressed.  As  I  mentioned,  traumatism  is  one  of  the  rare  causes  of  true 
general  paralysis.  I  had  one  such  case  that  was  caused  by  a  railway 
collision,  but  then  the  man,  after  the  accident,  attempted  to  study  and 
enter  a  profession  with  a  weakened  brain  and  an  impaired  memory. 
Within  three  years  he  became  a  general  paralytic,  and  died  of  the  disease. 

Usually  the  motor  symptoms  of  traumatic  insanity  are  non-progressive, 
or  very  slowly  so.  But  they  do  not  always  manifest  themselves  at  once 
after  the  injury.  I  had  one  patient,  H.  L.,  who  was  not  made  uncon- 
scious at  all  by  the  blow  of  a  piece  of  wood  falling  on  his  head,  but  who 
gradually  in  three  months  got  weaker  on  one  side,  as  well  as  being 
muscularly  weak  all  over,  and  also  mentally  impaired  in  memory,  energy, 
and  volitional  power.     He  was  also  very  irritable. 

Certain  very  interesting  cases  have  been  recorded  of  insanity  directly 
following  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  consequent  pressure  on  the  brain, 
which  were  cured  by  trephining  or  raising  the  depressed  bone.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  was  published  by  Dr.  Charles  Skae.*  It  was 
that  of  a  miner  who  received  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  about  three 
inches  above  the  left  extremity  of  the  left  eyelid,  was  unconscious  for  four 
days  afterwards,  then  went  to  work,  but  within  a  fortnight  exhibited  a 
change  of  disposition  and  habit.  Instead  of  being  a  sociable,  merry, 
good-natured  man,  fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  became  at  first 
irritable,  moody,  unsocial,  and  suspicious,  and  then  excited  and  danger- 
ous, and  then  acutely  maniacal.  He  was  sent  to  the  Ayr  Asylum,  and 
two  months  after  admission,  during  which  time  he  had  not  improved,  an 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Wilson,  by  which  the  depressed 
portion  of  bone  was  removed.     A  gradual  improvement  in  mind  took 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  vol.  xix.  p.  652. 
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t)lace  week  by  week  after  this,  until  in  a  short  time  he  was  as  sociable, 
ivelv,  and  cheerful  as  ever,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

Such  cases  are  very  suggestive  of  thought  and  inquiry  as  to  the  pos- 
sible reflex  and  direct  irritations  that  may  be  the  causes  of  mental  disease 
in  many  cases,  and  they  clearly  show  that  the  dynamical  brain  disturb- 
ance wnich  we  call  insanity  may  sometimes  originate  in  special  points  of 
local  brain  irritation. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  as  to  sugar  and  albumen  should  be  carefully 
tested  in  all  traumatic  cases.  Where  sugar  exists  there  is  room  for  grave 
suspicion  of  mischief  to  the  pons  near  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
though  this  can  scarcely  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  in  this  way. 

Some  cases  of  idiocy  result  from  injury  to  the  brain  by  the  forceps 
during  delivery,  and  I  have  two  now  in  the  Royal  Asylum  resulting  from 
falls  on  the  head  in  early  childhood. 

The  other  and  less  distinct  class  of  traumatic  cases  are  those  in  whom 
an  injury  to  the  brain  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  an  ordinary  attack  of 
insanity  in  a  person  predisposed  to  the  disease — in  fact  where  traumatism 
acts  like  a  moral  shock.  As  the  result  of  a  bout  of  drinking  or  some 
such  disturbing  cause  of  brain  action  afler  traumatism,  I  have  seen  attacb 
of  mania  and  melancholia  in  patients  from  which  they  recovered  perfectlv; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  now  under  my  care  several  cases  of  ordi- 
nary dementia,  and  one  of  chronic  mania,  and  one  of  delusional  insanity, 
all  incurable,  and  originating  in  traumatism,  but  without  any  motor 
sensory  signs,  and  without  progression  of  symptoms.  I  once  saw  a 
young  man,  H.  M.,  of  nineteen,  who  had  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute 
mania  just  after  being  in  a  railway  accident,  and  presumably  caused  by 
it,  but  bv  which  he  had  not  been  made  unconscious,  or  even  stunned. 

I  have  now  a  case  of  suicidal  melancholia,  H.  M.  A.,  set.  46,  resulting 
directly  from  an  injury  to  his  head  through  a  piece  of  stone  &Iling  on  it 
from  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  then  his  falling  twenty  feet  on  the  back  of 
his  head  off  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  working,  cutting  the  skin  ovff 
the  occiput,  but  neither  injury  causing  prolonged  unconsciousness.  This 
occurred  three  months  ago,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  able  to  do  no  wort, 
has  suffered  from  a  dull  feeling  in  his  head  and  much  pain  in  his  back. 
His  mental  condition  became  gradually  depressed.  His  attention  wi« 
concentrated  on  his  ailments  until  he  was  quite  melancholic.  He  became 
suicidal,  fancied  he  passed  only  blood  from  his  bowels,  which  was  a  de 
lusion ;  and  that  his  food  did  him  no  good,  he  being  fairly  nourished. 
There  are  no  motor  signs,  and  his  temperature  is  normal,  the  reflexes 
being  also  normal,  but  he  does  not  sleep.  He  gradually  improved  under 
treatment,  until  he  became  well  in  mind  and  body  and  able  for  his  woik. 

Prevalence  of  Traumatic  Insanity'. — We  have  had  twelve  cases 
of  traumatic  insanity  and  the  insanity  of  sunstroke  sent  to  the  Bojal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  in  the  past  nine  years,  which  is  only  one-third  ptf 
cent,  of  the  admissions.  Accidents  to  the  head  do  not  loom  largely  theie- 
fore  in  the  production  of  the  insanity  of  the  world. 


LECTURE    XII. 

SYPHILITIC  INSANITY— ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY. 

c  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  symptoms  of  brain  syphilis  have 
ed  more  attention  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  though 
years  a  greater  medical  interest  has  been  awakened  here  in  regard 
subject  by  the  writings  of  Reade,  Buzzard,  Broadhurst,  and  Douse, 
ove  all  by  those  of  Hutchinson  and  Hughlings  Jackson.  It  is  a 
subject,  because  the  functions  affected  are  numerous ;  an  obscure 
t,  because  the  effects  of  the  disease  are  often  very  slight  and  slow 
elopment,  and  are  multifarious  in  kind;  and  is  an  interesting 
!;  to  the  alienist,  because  it  is  a  disease  in  which  the  mental  and 
symptoms  can  after  death  be  often  directly  connected  with  the 
3gical  lesions  present,  and  because  in  some  cases  the  resources  of 
eutics  are  most  powerftil  and  direct  in  curing  the  disease.  In 
to  the  fi"equency  of  syphilitic  affections,  there  is  the  most  extra- 
ry  difference  of  experiences  among  different  authors.  Douse  makes 
X)undine  statement  that,  of  ten  thousand  patients  under  his  treat- 
it  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum,  three-fourths  were  the  subjects 
aired  or  hereditary  syphilis.  That  statement  is  enough  to  make 
ludder.  Its  import,  if  a  fact,  to  the  mental  and  bodily  future  of 
n  is  appalling.  Whatever  may  be  the  frequency  of  ordinary 
itic  affections,  all  authors  agree  that  brain  syphilis  is  rare,  abso- 
and  relatively.  Dr.  Wilkes  first  pointed  out  "that  when  the 
7  and  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  least  marked,  the 
L  and  nervous  system  are  affected  in  an  inverse  ratio;"  that  is,  we 
at  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  brain  syphilis  there  have  been  few 
y  or  secondary  symptoms,  and  no  traces  of  the  effects  of  the  disease 
viscera.  My  own  observation  confirms  that  of  others,  that  the 
is  which  ultimately  attacks  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  has  oft^n 
r  many  years  entirely  latent,  or  apparently  so,  before  it  produced 
mptoms  at  all.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  hereditary  pre- 
tion  towards  the  neuroses  determines  the  effects  of  the  poison 
Is  the  brain.  In  addition,  injury  to  the  brain,  previous  disease, 
al  excesses,  over-study,  mental  anxiety  or  worry,  and  even  fright, 
11  act  as  determining  causes  of  brain  syphilis.  Lancereaux  states 
le  learned  professions  are  especially  liable  to  it. 
king  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  pathological  point  of  view, 
ilis  of  the  nervous  system,"  though  a  term  often  used,  is,  strictly 
ng,  a  misnomer,  for  Hughlings  Jackson  has  shown  that  the  poison 
really  attacks  the  nerve  tissue  proper  at  all,  but  only  its  neuroglia, 
I  tissue,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  membranes,  or  bony  coverings, 
ing  the  nerve  tissue  and  its  functions  secondarily,  by  pressure,  so 
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causing  irritation,  inflammation,  and  ramollissement,  or  by  starvation  from 
deficient  bl(X)(l-8upply,  and  so  causing  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

Brain  syphilis  with  mental  symptoms  is  in  this  unique  position,  that 
in  the  most  characteristic  cases  its  pathology  is  much  more  definite  than 
its  symptoms.  The  pathological  changes  may  involve  any  and  every 
part  of  the  brain,  and  in  any  and  every  degree.  The  symptoms,  there- 
fore, mental  and  bodily,  depend  on  the  position  and  on  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  process.  \Ve  may  have  the  most  acute  and  delirious  mania 
caused  by  a  rapidly  growing  destructive  syphiloma  in  the  convolutions, 
or  we  may  have  a  mental  enftH.»blement  so  slowly  progressing  that  it 
takes  twenty  vears  to  run  its  course,  cause<l  by  an  obstructive  arteritis 
gradually  closing  up  the  lumen  of  a  few  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels. 

My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  classify  syphilitic  insanity  into 
four  forms :  and  here  I  am  c(»n8cious  of  the  disadvantage  I  am  under  in 
having  chiefly  to  do  with  the  mental  symptoms  of  brain  syphilis,  instead 
of  having  to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  as  a  pathological  entity  with  its 
whole  bodily  and  mental  symptoms.  The  brain  syphilis  that  has  bodily 
symptoms  only  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  though  its  pathology  and 
treatment  may  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  mental  cases,  the  only  diffCT- 
ence  being  the  locus  in  fiuo.  The  mere  sketch  I  am  able  to  give  here 
of  the  mental  symptoms  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  great  variety  of 
psychological  phenomena  met  with  in  this  disease. 

The  first  form  may  be  called  seconJan/  si/phiiitie  insanity.  It  oocors 
during  the  second  stage  of  the  disejtse,  is  coincident  with  the  eruption, 
is  curable  and  rare.  Dr.  CadelP  has  described  a  typical  case.  Agoitle- 
man  contractinl  an  infcH'ting  chancre  in  January.  A  s^^uamous  syphilide 
appeared  in  April,  and  along  with  it,  marked  mental  excitement,  and  an 
extreme  amount  of  nu»tor  restlessness,  this  maniacid  state  reaching  its 
height  ill  August  and  Srpteuiber,  and  then  almost  amounting  to  delirium. 
''The  patient  took  lio  rest  in  btd,  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  and  driving 
about  rtH'klessly  during  the  night."  This  maniacal  excitement  graduallj 
diminisheil,  until  in  l>iTeinber  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  his  normal 
mental  state,  this  boing  roinoident  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
syphilide.  In  the  following  Aj»ril,  an  attack  of  mild  suiciilal  melan- 
cholia with  ''paralysis  of  merirv/'  came  on.  and  histed  for  over  a  year, 
this  bein*;  c*oinoident  with  the  fallinjr  out  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  eve- 
brows,  and  inward.  With  the  disaj)peanince  of  all  traces  of  the  syphilis 
anil  thr  restoration  to  l)odily  health,  the  mental  state  also  became  normal 
and  rrniainiHl  so. 

I  have  now  a  case,  II.  O.,  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  who  seems  to 
liavo  contrat'ttnl  syphilis  eitlur  juM  before  or  just  after  her  recent  ma^ 
riage,  and  on  adnii.*»sion  Xo  the  asylum  showed  the  characteristic  eruption 
of  the  seoouil  stagt»,  with  H^re  tlin»at  ami  rt'tluced  condition.  For  eight 
davs    iH'forr   admission    she  had    lnvn  maniaeal,  and  when    sent  here 

« 

was  almost  ineoherent,  very  uncivil,  and  foul  in  her  language,  being 
espivially  erotic  and  na>ty  in  her  ideas.  She  had,  as  well  as  the  syjJu- 
litic  eruption,  bn>nehitis,  with  some  amount  of  pleurisy.  She  was  put 
on  iodide  of  pota>siinn,  with  a  little  mercury  and  tonics,  and  nutri^ts. 

'  Journal  «•!*  Monul  Scioni.^).  vol.  xx.  p.  o64. 
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She  gradually  improved  in  mind,  the  syphilitic  emption  passed  away, 
but  her  lung  disease  went  on,  and  of  that  she  died  within  six  months. 

Now,  such  cases  might  be  thought  to  be  mere  coincidences  of  an  attack 
of  mania  with  one  of  syphilis,  were  they  not  too  common  for  this,  and 
were  the  beginning  and  termination  of  both  diseases  not  so  contem- 
poraneous. I  presume  such  moral  causes  of  insanity  as  fear,  remorse, 
and  shame,  come  in  and  help  the  blood  poison  to  start  the  psychosis  in 
such  cases  sometimes.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  the  infection  of  the 
system  and  of  the  blood  with  such  a  virulent  and  vile  poison  did  not 
sometimes  derange  the  functions  of  the  convolutions  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  insanity.  This  form  of  syphilitic  insanity  has  no  known 
pathology.  Its  treatment  is  that  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  its  prognosis 
is  good. 

The  second  form,  the  delusional  syphilitic  insanity^  is  one  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  slight  brain  starvation  and  irritation  from  syphilitic  arteritis 
that  has  become  arrested.  It  consists  of  an  incurable  monomania  of 
suspicion  or  of  unseen  agency,  with  hallucinations  of  the  senses,  but 
without  motor  symptoms,  following  at  some  distance  of  time  an  attack 
of  syphilis  in  persons  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity.  It  seems  as  if,  in 
fiict,  the  syphilitic  poison  had  produced  a  subtile  dynamical  change  in  the 
brain  convolutions  and  their  trophic  energy,  as  well  as  the  arteritis,  mani- 
festing itself  in  unreason,  hallucinations,  and  an  organic  feeling  of  ill- 
being.  Dr.  Hugh  Grainger  Stewart  published  several  graphic  cases  of 
this  kind.  One  of  them  imagined  that  he  underwent  a  kind  of  a  nightly 
torture  called  by  him  the  '* cylinder  finish;**  another  said  that  most 
ingenious  machines  were  introduced  into  her  brain  to  torture  her ;  another 
that  people  shot  vitriol,  ammonia,  and  ^^ black  poison*'  at  him  all  night, 
to  avoid  which  he  wedged  his  bedroom  doors,  covered  the  key-holes  with 
blankets,  stuffed  his  ears  and  nostrils  with  cotton-wool,  and  his  mouth 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  all  these  defensive  measures  against  his 
imaginary  bombardment  taking  him  an  hour  to  carry  out  before  he  went 
to  bed.  I  have  several  cases  of  the  same  kind  under  my  care  just  now. 
One  is  a  woman,  H.  P.,  a  prostitute,  who  thinks  there  is  a  network  of 
wires  in  her  brain,  put  there  by  me.  Another,  a  gentleman,  II.  Q., 
strongly  predisposed  to  insanity,  his  only  sister  being  insane,  who,  a 
year  or  two  after  a  bad  attack  of  syphilis,  and  while  some  of  its  consti- 
tutional effects  still  remained,  develope<l  delusions  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  that  people  affect  him  sexually  at  night.  Uuder  the  influence 
of  these  delusions  he  became  dangerous.  Such  cases  are,  in  my  experi- 
ence, always  incurable.  They  are  liable  to  be  complicated  by  alcoliolic 
and  phthisical  causes  of  brain  disturbance.  I  admit*  that  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  about  such  cases — Can  we  not  have  those  symptoms  without 
the  occurrence  of  syphillis  at  all  from  mere  heredity  taking  this  develop 
ment?  I  think  we  can.  Or  is  there  such  proof  in  any  of  those  i)ationts 
that  have  been  syphilitic  that  this  poison  or  its  trophic  effects  were  really 
the  causes  of  the  mental  derangement  ?  In  many  of  them  certainly  the 
time  between  the  supposed  cause  and  its  effects  wius  long,  and  altogether 
the  scientific  proof  of  their  connection  is  weak.  Still  the  coincidence  of 
this  type  of  case  with  previous  severe  attacks  of  syphilis  is  certainly 
Tery  marked  in  a  large  number  of  cases.     There  is  a  general  resem- 
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blance  between  the  mental  symptoms  of  snch  cases  and  those  of  the 
of  ^^ vascular  syphilitic  insanity'*  (case  of  H.  S.,  p.  305),  where  actual 
disease  was  found  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

The  next  two  forms  have  a  very  definite  pathology.  One,  the  third 
on  the  list,  may  be  called  the  vmcular  syphilitic  insanity^  and  the  fourth 
the  '^ syphilomatau^  insanity.''^  The  one  depends  on  the  tendency  of 
the  poison  to  affect,the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  ana  cause  slow  anentBT 
with^dSlnlshednbjjw^  capacity  and  consequent  slow  star\'iirion 

ofthe  cerebral  tissue.  The  other  depends  on  the  tendency  of  the  poison 
toTillect  tne  ^nnective  tissue,  neuroglia,  membranes,  and  bones,  and 
cause  pressure,  irritation  direct  and  reflex,  and  inflammation  in  the  con- 
volutions. Any  other  causes  of  arteritis,  or  tumor,  or  pressure,  or  irrita- 
tion  than  syphilis,  would  probably  produce  somewhat  the  same  mental 
symptoms,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  mental  symptoms 
follow  non-specific  arteritis  and  tumors,  and  also  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
brain.  Yet  the  syphilitic  cases,  though  not  absolutely  pathognomonic^ 
are  nearly  so  in  most  instances. 

Of  the  vascular  syphilitic  insanity  I  give  the  following  cases  out  of 
many  I  have  met  with,  because  they  are  verj'  typical :  H.  K.,  whoi  he 
was  a  student,  was  infected  with  syphilis,  which  ran  a  bad  course,  and 
many  of  its  somatic  effects  never  left  him,  r.^.,  copper-colored  spots  and 
baldness,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  his  liver  was  the  seat  of  an  old  giunmi- 
tous  deposit.  He  entered  the  church,  married,  and  procreated  several 
unhealthy  children.  In  twelve  years  after  his  attack  of  syphilis  he 
became  changed  mentally  and  morallv,  showing  a  morbid  irritability, 
threatening  violence  to  his  wife  and  children,  <lisregarding  the  decendea 
of  life,  and  the  propriotii»s  of  his  social  station  and  profession,  going 
about  his  parish  telling  ini propter  stories,  and  not  conducting  himself 
rightly  in  regard  to  some  of  the  female  members  of  his  congregation. 
On  admission  to  the  asylum,  his  mental  symptoms  were  those  of  simple 
coherent  *' reasoning  mania."  He  had  stricture,  copper-colored  blotches 
on  his  skin,  and  irremilar  baldness.  After  beinj'  in  the  a.svlum  a  month 
he  affirme<l  he  had  several  *'fits,"  but  there  was  no  pr<x>f  then  of  con- 
vulsions. He  was  untruthful,  malicious,  showed  no  natural  feeling,  and 
no  self-respect.  He  was  a  year  in  this  iLsylum,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  another.  His  mental  power  steadily  deterionUe<l :  he  became  subject 
to  regularly  recurring  convulsive  seizures ;  after  some  vears  he  had,  along 
with  general  weakness,  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  with  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  thickness  but  not  tremulousness  of  speech.  Mentally 
he  passed  from  irritability  into  enfwblement  and  loss  of  memory:  from 
that  into  stupor,  in  which  state  he  died  thiiieen  years  after  he  first 
showed  mental  svmptoms,  and  twentv-five  vears  afler  he  had  contracted 
the  attack  of  syphilis  which  had  been  at  the  root  of  all  his  ills. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  calvarium  was  found  condenseii  ind 
the  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone  thicker  than  the  left.  The  dura  miter 
was  much  thickened,  congested,  and  adherent  to  the  bone  and  to  the  p* 
mater,  and  this  last  to  the  brain  convolutions,  so  that  the  dura  mitff 
could  not  be  removed  without  lacerating  the  convolutions.    This  waspJtf^ 

^  Mr.  Hayes  Newin^n,  Journal  of  3Iental  Science,  voL  xii.  p.  655. 
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ticolarly  the  case  over  the  parietal  and  frontal  lobes.  On  section,  a  great 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere,  and  many 
of  its  convolutions,  were  found  to  be  atrophied,  the  place  of  the  neurine, 
white  and  gray,  being  taken  by  a  flocculent,  gelatinous,  fibrous  material. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  gray  matter  of  those  convolutions  was  found  to 
be  normal  looking.  On  the  left  side  of  the  brain  the  white  matter  was 
generally  lacking  in  consistence — pale  in  some  places  and  congested  in 
others.  The  lining  membranes  of  all  the  ventricles  were  very  granular. 
The  basal  ganglia  on  the  right  side  were  softened  and  congested. 

An  examination  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  showed  a  hypertrophy  of 
all  the  coats,  causing  extraordinary  obliterations  of  the  lumen  in  places, 
irregular  contractions,  and  nodulated  thickenings.  Every  form  of  irreg- 
ular local  arteritis  was  found,  all  the  vessels  being  more  or  less  affected, 
but  especially  the  branches  of  the  middle  and  anterior  cerebral  passing 
to  the  atrophied  part  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

The  spinal  cord  was  found  to  have  undergone  general  atrophy  with 
anaemic  and  softened  portions  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  intensely  con- 
gested portions  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  arach- 
noid, and  cord  were  all  matted  together  in  some  places.  The  liver  was 
found  to  be  puckered  with  cicatrices,  and  to  have  a  small  gummatous 
tumor  the  size  of  a  bean  in  one  portion  of  it. 

It  was  evident  that  here  there  had  been  a  syphilitic  inflammation  of 
the  membranes ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  mental  and  bodily  symptoms 
could  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  arteritis  causing  first  irritation  in  the 
brain  convolutions  and  then  a  slow  process  of  blood  star\'ation.  The  real 
character  of  the  case  was  never  diagnosed  during  life. 

In  the  following  case  the  arteritis  seems  to  have  ceased  to  get  worse  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  mental  and  bodily  were 
therefore  almost  stationary  for  thirty-five  years:  H.  S.,*  let.  80  on 
admission.  Patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  syphilis  at  seventeen,  for 
which  he  was  treated  with  mercury.  After  this  he  was  always  irritable, 
and  sometimes  violent.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  his  mother,  and 
smashed  the  door  of  a  neighbor's  house  with  a  poker,  and,  when  taken 
to  the  police  oflice,  that  night  had  a  partial  hemiplegic  attack.  He  was 
for  ten  years  in  a  private  asylum  at  Musselburgh,  and  then  was  taken  to 
Momingside.  On  admission,  he  had  delusions  of  suspicion,  impulsive- 
ness, violence,  and  also  hallucinations  of  hearing,  fancying  ho  heard 
voices  calling  him  "low,**  "mean,"  and  seeing  figures  that  he  imagined 
jumped  down  his  throat.     He  was  taciturn  and  melancholic,  too. 

In  three  years  his  delusions  were  worse.  He  seemed  to  have  had  a 
slight  difiiculty  of  sf>eech,  and  he  imagined  a  woman  had  hxjated  herself 
in  his  mouth  and  was  the  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of  a  ))itter  taste  in  his 
mouth.  His  gait  was  a  little  unsteady,  straddling,  and  ataxic,  and  he 
dragged  one  leg  a  little.  His  bodily  condition  was  never  strong,  and  he 
looked  weary  and  pale,  and  he  always  suffered  more  or  less  from  dys- 
pepsia. His  delusions,  impulsiveness,  and  excessive  irritability  of  temper 
continued  for  the  twenty-six  years  he  lived  in  the  asylum ;  and  superadded 

»  This  caiMj  was  more  ftilly  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  Bmwn,  then  assistant  physi- 
^iAD,  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  in  the* Journal  of  Mental  iScience,  July,  1875. 
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to  these  there  was  considerable  general  enfeeblement  of  mind.  His  legs 
got  weaker  before  death  in  1875.  He  died  of  diarrhoea.  The  brain 
membranes  were  thickened,  a  thin  layer  of  blood-clot  was  found  under 
the  pia  mater,  and  the  convolutions  were  much  atrophied.  There  was  a 
small  cyst  in  the  pons,  evidently  from  old  apoplexy.  The  microscopic 
appearances  were  the  most  striking  (see  Plate  Vill.,  Figs.  1  and  2). 
The  arteries  in  the  pons  were  thickened,  the  muscular  coats  being  hyper- 
trophied  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  outer  coat  being  also  much  thickened, 
and  in  and  around  this  coat  was  a  molecular  deposit  (Plate  Y III.,  Fig.  1) 
containing  also  granular  masses,  this  deposit  in  many  instances  filling  up 
the  perivascular  space.  At  some  parts  the  vessels  were  patent,  at  others 
completely  occludeil,  and  the  lumen  absent,  the  artery  presenting  the 
appearance  of  concentric  rings  in  the  centre  of  a  granular  deposit.  The 
gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  was  found  to  be  degenerated,  the  cells 
being  atrophied,  and  their  spaces  in  many  instances  being  occupied  by  a 
few  granules  (see  Plate  YIIL,  Fig.  2).  The  spinal  cord  was  also  affected 
in  the  same  way  in  its  arteries,  and  in  its  gray  and  white  substance. 
There  were  many  microscopic  apoplexies  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
cord. 

No  better  demonstration  of  chronic  vascular  disease  of  syphilitic  origin, 
and  its  effects  of  brain  starvation,  degeneration,  and  atrophy,  with  the 
resulting  mental  suspicions,  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  lack  of  sdt 
control,  could  have  been  afforded  than  this  case. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pathological  effects  in  the 
brain  from  slow  syphilitic  arteritis.  I  have  several  specimens  of  brains 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  white  substance  in  the  inside  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes,  lying  between  the  outside  convolutions  and  the  central 
ganglia,  had  gradually  and  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  vacant  space 
filled  with  fluid  and  a  few  fibrous  flocculi.  The  gray  substance  of  the 
convolutions,  looked  at  from  the  inside  in  an  antero-posterior  section  of  a 
heniispliore,  presents  the  most  extraordinarily  defined  appearance,  just  as 
much  so  as  when  looke<l  at  from  the  outside  (see  Plate  V.).  The  convo- 
lutioiis  l(K)ked  lui?  if  the  white  substance  had  been  carefiiUy  pared  off  them, 
leaving  the  gray  matter  intact.  The  effect  was  exactly  what  would  have 
resulted  had  that  portion  of  brain  been  steeped  in  a  fluid  which  had  the  power 
of  dissolving  away  the  white  substance  and  leaving  the  gray  entire-  The 
cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  the  histological  facts  that  (1)  the  gray  substance 
of  the  convolutions  has  five  times  the  amount  of  capillary  blood-supplj 
of  the  white:  and  [2)  the  source  and  mode  of  supply  is  different,  tk 
gray  substance  getting  it  from  the  already  divided  and  anastomosing  net- 
work forming  the  pia  mater,  and  the  white  substance  getting  its  supply 
from  single  vessels,  which  in  dividing  form  only  an  infre<juent  anasto- 
mosis, and  a  network  with  largt.%  long  meshes.  The  white  substance,  in 
fact,  slowly  dies,  and  disappears  through  an  arteritis  which  only  causei 
partial  atro])hy,  anaMnia,  and  U»ssene<l  mental  function  in  the  gray  con- 
volutions. Looking  at  such  a  brain,  many  questions  suggest  themselves^ 
How  do  the  convolutions  act  whose  white  fibres  of  communication  inwarfc 
and  their  interoonvolutional  fibres  have  quite  disappeared?  Is  there  a 
general  power  of  conduction  in  the  convolutions  from  one  through  the 
next,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  one  whose  ingoing  fibres  are  intact?    0* 
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t  oonyolutions  still  act  in  some  degree  even  deprived  of  their  projection 
1  association  system  of ^  white  fibres? 

Vf  ost  of  the  vascular  cases  have  the  general  course  of  H.  R.  Mentally 
hanee  of  character,  morbid  suspicions,  loss  of  self-control  and  of  the 
ral  feelings,  a  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  life,  then  an  intense  irri- 
ility,  often  with  violence  and  a  loss  of  memory,  then  an  enfeeblement 
the  mental  power,  ending  in  complete  dementia.  Bodily,  an  unhealthy 
i  cachectic  general  state,  a  lack  of  trophic  power,  with  no  cephalalgia 
^essarily,  then  a  general  failure  of  muscular  power  and  a  tendency  to 
tial  paralysis,  then  occasional  epileptiform  fits,  sometimes  unilateral, 
;  never  more  localized  than  a  motor  paralysis  that  advances  and  recedes 
a  puzzling  way,  then  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters,  loss  of  trophic 
v^er,  and  death,  if  that  has  not  occurred  before  through  an  attack  of 
ivulsions.  The  duration  is  very  difierent  in  different  cases,  but  in  my 
>erience  it  is  never  less  than  five  years,  and  may  be  twenty-five.  If 
)  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  diagnose  a  case  in  the  earliest 
?e8,  no  doubt  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  nerve  tonics,  nutrients, 
1  brain  rest,  should  be  prescribed,  and  I  think  I  had  a  case  where  these 
asures  saved  the  patient  from  going  further  than  mild  and  manageable 
Idishness,  without  tendencnr  to  convulsion.  But  if  the  lumen  of  an 
err  has  been  lessened  by  slow  syphilitic  arteritis,  we  have  no  reason 
think  it  can,  by  any  therapeutic  means,  be  made  more  patent ;  and  if 
le  of  the  brain  tissue  has  already  been  starved  into  atrophy,  most 
tainly  it  would  be  a  groundless  hopeftilness  to  think  of  its  possible 
toration. 

Looked  at  purely  from  the  pathological  point  of  view,  the  arteritis  may 
«t  vessels  of  any  and  every  size  down  to  capillaries,  may  thicken  the 
•ous  or  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arterial  wall,  or  any  of  the  coats. 
IS  usually  irregular  and  local,  and  often  nodular.  I  do  not  know  any 
re  instructive  demonstration  of  the  visible  efiects  of  a  lack  of  blood 
•ply  on  brain  cells  and  fibres  than  may  be  found  in  sections  from  dif- 
mt  parts  of  a  brain  affected  by  syphilitic  arteritis  (Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  2). 
The  fourth  or  si/philomatous  form  is  so  exceedingly  various  in  its 
iptoms,  mental  and  bodily,  that  I  really  do  not  know  where  to  begin, 
may  consist  of  a  syphilitic  meningitis  attended  with  a  temporary 
per  and  delirium,  which  is  most  curable  by  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
it  may  consist  of  a  quick-growing  syphiloma  within  a  convolution,  that 
ses  in  a  few  weeks  extensive  softening,  wild  maniacal  excitement, 
eral  convulsions,  and  paralysis,  and  speedy  death ;  the  whole  process 
Qg  from  the  beginning  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  cure,  or  even  of 
fviation.  Or  it  may  consist  of  local  gummata,  causing  pressure,  local 
vulsions,  mental  irritability,  and  very  slowly  progressive  dementia, 
it  may  consist  of  great  cakes  of  syphilitic  inflammation  and  gummatous 
semipurulent  deposit  over  one  or  both  hemispheres,  causing  gradual 
nentia,  and  at  last  coma.  Or  it  may  be  a  membranous  or  bony  tertiary 
ion  that  has  been  quite  arrested  in  its  growth,  but  has  set  up  what  is 
ictically  epilepsy  and  ordinary  epileptic  insanity.  I  shall  just  give  an 
a  of  the  disease  by  referring  to  a  few  cases.  I  shall  first  illustrate  the 
ire  acute  forms  by  the  following  case  of  syphilitic  tumor  of  rapid  growth 
iiin  the  substance  of  the  brain  : 
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H.  T.,  set.  26,  a  prostitute,  whose  history  was  not  known  except  that 
she  had  been  deliriously  maniacal,  eephalalgic,  and  had  taken  oonyulsive 
attacks.     On  admission  to  the  asylum  she  was  vacuous  and  taciturn,  and 
almoHt  in  a  condition  of  stupor.     Her  pupils  were  unequal,  but  there  was 
no  motor  paralysis  visible.     She  wakened  up  partly,  and  spoke  in  a  slow, 
hesitating  way.     After  being  in  the  asylum  for  a  month,  and  taking 
many  convulsive  attacks  during  that  time,  she  died  suddenly  one  day 
after  such  an  attack.     A  small  gummatous  tumor  was  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  side,  involving  one  of  the  frontal  con- 
volutions, and  this  was  surrounded  by  a  great  ring  of  white  softening  and 
brain  nnsemia,  and  that  again  by  an  outer  ring  of  congestion.     I  had 
lately  another  case  very  similar  to  this,  H.  U.,  act.  41,  with  no  ascertain- 
able history  of  syphilis,  but  who  had  had  several  miscarriages.     Her 
uncle  had  been  a  patient  in  the  asylum.     For  a  year  she  had  suffered 
from  intense  cephalalgia,  mostly  on  the  right  side,  passing  to  the  forehead 
and  affecting  her  sight.     For  six  months  she  had  had  &inting  turns,  and 
for  three  weeks  convulsive  attacks.     On  a<hnission  she  was  mentally  cod- 
fused,  complained  of  voices  round  her  bed,  and  talked  wildly  and  inco- 
herently about  things  that  had  no  connection  with  the  questions  asked 
her.     She  began  to  take  convulsions  a  fortnight  after  admission,  and  died 
of  these  in  three  weeks.     I  had  during  life  diagnosed  brain  tumor,  prob- 
ably syphilitic.      After  death  we  found  under  the  dura  mater  sevenl 
hemorrhagic  patches.     The  convolutions  presented  a  flattened  "  glaied" 
appearance.     Section  of  the  brain  showed  great  pallor  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  left  hemisphere.     In  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the  ]A 
internal  capsule  there  were  two  small  gummatous  tumors,  one  the  size  of 
a  bi^  bean,  the  other  the  size  of  a  filbert.     They  were  surrounded  by  an 
area  of  Uh)so,  disorganized,  softene<l  brain  substance,  involving  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  corpus  striatum,  spreading  through   the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  the  wlioli*  of  which  was  pulpy.     The  softening  extended 
also  aliMi*^  the  posterior  horn   of  the  lateral  ventricle.      In  the  right 
honiisphore  there  wjis  also  an  abnormal  pallor,  but  there  was  no  softening 
except  in  the  posterior  lateral  ventricle,  which  presented  much  the  same 
appearance  in  a  less  decree  as  on  the  left  side.     There  was  no  tumor  or 
deposit  on  the  n^iht  side.  , 

This  exenii»litied  what  is  verv  commonlv  found  in  the  brain,  vix..  a 
synunotrical  lesion  on  both  sides  of  the  brain  in  exactly  the  same  place. 
My  experience  is  that  vascular  and  atrophic  lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as 
apoplexies,  larixe  or  capillary  softening,  and  thrombosis,  are  exceedindy 
apt  to  occur  in  both  hemispheres  in  the  same  places  and  almost  at  the 
Siune  lime.  This  vascular  and  tropho-organic  sympathy  of  the  tifO 
hemispheres,  exiendiui;  to  diseaseil  conditions,  is  a  most  important  &ct 
not  notictnl  in  patholoirical  works,  but  physiologically  and  pathologicaDj 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  brain  study. 

Ill  both  tlu^  above  ca>es  the  cerebral  bloodvessels  seemed  normal.  A 
Muall,  local,  ^juick-ixrowinir  syphiloma  in  the  brain  substance  had  caoarf 
surroumlin^  destruction  by  pressure  and  irritation,  setting  up  an  inflan- 
matorv  process,  and  causiui:  tissue  di^th.  The  symptoms  had  beea 
cephalalgia,  ctMivulsions,  mania,  confusion,  loss  of  attention  and  meniOiy> 
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and  Budden  death  within  a  short  time.     I  have  since  met  with  two  cases 
of  the  same  kind  of  much  slower  course  and  without  convulsions. 

The  next  example  I  shall  take  of  brain  syphilis  is  one  that  most 
physicians  would  not  be  inclined  to  regard  as  one  of  ^Mnsanity''  at  all, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  patient  was  incapacitated  for  work,  con- 
iused  and  stupid  in  mind,  and  at  times  delirious.  But,  being  a  clear 
case  of  brain  syphilis  of  a  common  type,  with  mental  symptoms  cured  at 
home  by  appropriate  treatment,  it  is  more  important  to  the  practising 
physician  than  cases  with  more  decided  mental  symptoms. 

H.  V.^  aet.  88.     Patient's  mother  had  been  insane  for  a  year,  "  after 
a  &11  on  the  head."     He  had  had  syphilis  six  or  seven  years  ago,  with 
few  secondarv  symptoms.     He  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  suffering  from  very  severe  headaches.     Three  weeks  ago  he  took 
suddenly  a  very  severe  attack  of  general  convulsions  with  unconsciousness. 
Before  that  he  had  on  several  occasions  a  rather  pleasant  momentary 
feeling  of  ^^  being  in  a  trance,'*  and  this  sensation  preceded  the  fit. 
When  taken  home  after  the  fit,  he  was  conftised  and  had  severe  cepha- 
lalgia, and  had  slight  left  hemi-paresis.     He  went  to  the  late  Dr.  Begbie, 
who  prescribed  iodide  of  potassium  in  five-grain  doses.     Since  then  he 
had  travelled  about  a  little,  and  tried  to  do  Dusiness,  but  could  not  do  so 
properly  on  account  of  loss  of  memory,  lack  of  power  of  attention,  general 
oonftision  of  mind,  and  severe  cephalalgia.     When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was 
considerably  paralyzed  in  the  left  side ;  he  had  double  vision,  and  a  loud 
noise  in  the  right  ear ;  he  was  confused,  mentally  depressed,  his  memorv 
very  poor ;  he  was  irritable,  wayward,  tending  to  be  violent,  and  difficult 
to  manage.     If  he  had  been  a  poor  man,  he  would  probably  have  been 
sent  to  an  asylum  at  once.     He  suffered  the  most  fearful  cephalalgia, 
especially  at  night,  and  the  slightest  tap,  especially  over  the  right  side  of 
his  brow,  greatly  increased  his  sufferings.     The  skin  of  the  right  side  of 
his  head  and  face  was  hypenesthetic,  and  his  right  conjunctiva  injected. 
He  could  not  read  or  write.     Pulse  80,  temperature  98.4°.     Appetite 
ffone,  tongue  much  furred.     I  put  him  at  once  on  ten-grain  doses  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  with  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide,  and  one-twelfth  of 
a  grain  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  thrice  a  day,  with  milk  and  potass 
water  alone  for  diet.     For  about  a  week  he  got  no  better,  suffering  the 
most  fearful  agony  in  his  head  at  night,  becoming  delirious,  and  wanting 
to  go  out  at  the  window.     I  tried  chloral  in  twenty-five-grain  doses  re- 
peated every  two  hours,  as  well  as  the  bromides  and  tincture  of  cannabis 
indica,  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  to  dull  the  night  pain  and  procure 
sleep,  but  with  only  very  temporary  relief.     In  the  mornings,  after  those 
medicines,  he  was  always  more  confused  and  irritable,  and  had  no  ap- 
petite.    By  far  the  best  thing  I  found  for  easing  the  night  cephalalgia 
and  procuring  sleep  was  to  make  him  lay  his  head  on  a  rubber  bag  of 
almost   unbearably  hot  water.     After  a  week   the  cephalalgia  abated, 
he  got  a  little  more  sleep,  he  became  less  irritable  and  confused  and 
less  frequently  delirious,  and  he  looked  better,  but  the  paralysis  did  not 
improve  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  I  raised  the  dose  of  the  iodide  to  fifteen 
grains  three  times  a  dav.     In  three  weeks  the  double  vision  ceased,  and 
fie   began   to  walk  and  grasp  better.     The  cephalalgia  became  merely 
paTOxysmaly  and  took  the  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  supra-orbital  branches 
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of  the  fifth  nerve.  He  became  less  sensitive  to  tapping  his  head,  Us 
tongue  got  clean,  and  his  appetite  so  ravenous  that  I  had  much  difficult 
in  keeping  him  from  eating  flesh  diet.  In  a  month  he  was  still  further 
improved,  could  walk,  read,  and  dictate  a  little,  and  was  able  to  be  out 
in  the  open  air,  though  any  exertion,  mental  or  physical,  produced  a 
sense  of  intense  exhaustion.  The  noise  he  had  in  his  ri^ht  ear  disap- 
peared about  that  time,  and  also  a  feeling  of  cold  on  that  side  of  the  hce. 
In  five  weeks  he  was  almost  convalescent,  and  mentally  normal,  though 
he  had  on  two  occasions  the  ^'trance*'  feeling  that  preceded  the  convul- 
sions. In  two  months  he  had  what  was  evidently  a  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum  over  the  mastoid  process  of  the  right  t^nporal 
bone.  He  omitted  the  iodide  for  a  week  at  my  advice,  but  at  once  he 
began  to  feel  worse  in  all  respects  mentally  and  bodily.  I  then  increased 
the  dose  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  This  he  took  steadily  for 
two  years  without  showing  a  trace  of  iodism ;  on  the  contrary,  getting 
fat  and  strong,  and  mentally  vigorous.  A  dimness  of  vision  in  the  left 
eye  and  a  tendency  to  pains  and  slight  weakness  in  his  left  side  on  damp 
days,  were  the  last  of  the  symptoms  to  disappear.  After  two  years  I 
finally  stopped  the  iodide,  after  having  several  times  tried  to  do  so  before 
with  bad  results,  and  he  keeps  well  and  fit  for  business,  with  just  a  trace 
of  head  symptoms  at  times. 

This  was  no  doubt  a  case  of  syphilitic  inflammation  and  thickening  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  over  the  right  hemisphere,  affecting  the  cor- 
tex of  the  organ  and  its  functions  mental  and  bodily  by  pressure  and 
inflammatory  irritation.  There  was  no  doubt  a  gummatous  deposit  there. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  large  doses  of  the  iodide,  and  the  tolerance  of 
those  doses  for  so  long  afler  the  symptoms  had  apparently  disappeared, 
is  the  common  experience  in  these  cases.  The  mental  symptoms  were 
characteristic  in  all  respects.  I  have  had  other  cases  of  this  kind,  not 
put  under  treatment  so  soon,  which  have  gone  on  for  years  partially 
paralyzed,  subject  to  convulsions,  and  at  last  dying.  In  one  such  case 
(II.  U.)  I  found  a  cake  of  gummatous  semipurulent  material  covering  the 
whole  anterior  portion  of  the  vertex,  causing  pressure  on  the  convolutions, 
and  destructive  soflening  of  their  outer  layers.  The  calvarium  was  soft, 
erode<i,  and  spongy.  In  another  case  still  in  the  asylum  (H.  X.), 
recorded  by  my  then  assistant,  Mr.  Hayes  Newington,'  the  patient  hid 
syphilis  when  young — having  a  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of 
the  OB  front is^  which  healed  up  however.  During  her  married  life  she 
had  four  still-born  children,  and  tlien  three  living  ones.  At  the  clim*^ 
teric  period  she  began  to  take  epileptic  attacks,  which  have  continued 
periodically  ever  since,  the  convulsions  always  beginning  at  the  right  side. 
She  was  at  first  periodically  maniacal,  with  hallucinations  of  the  senses 
and  severe  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  old  necrosis,  and  she  has  gradually 
become  demented,  with  occasional  exacerbations  of  maniacal  restlessness 
and  talkativeness — in  fact,  she  has  become  an  epileptic  dement.  In  sudi 
cases,  as  Mr.  Newington  says,  "  there  is  little  doubt  that  syphilization 
stands  as  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  factors,  and,   of  course,  the 

^  See  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  vol.  xix.  p.  566. 
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insanity  (now  dementia)  may  be  remxied  as  the  last'* — that  last  link  not 
t)eing  Gorged  till  thirty  years  after  me  first. 

In  the  following  case  a  syphilitic  tumor  of  slow  growth  pressed  on  the 
[>rain,  eroded  the  bone,  and  caused  the  usual  mental  and  bodily  symptoms 
y(  brain  tumor :  H.  Y.,^  set.  47  ;  history  unknown.  He  had  been  a 
sranderer  over  the  earth.  He  had  the  marks  of  syphilitic  disease.  He 
sras  depressed,  confused,  irritable,  had  no  memory,  and  his  general 
mental  power  was  enfeebled.  He  was  restless,  with  an  unsteady, 
shuffling  gait,  and  had  vertiginous  and  epileptiform  attacks.  His  left 
um  was  subject  to  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  twitchings,  with  pain  if 
the  arm  was  held  steady ;  slight  left  hemiplegia  in  leg,  with  partial  left 
facial  paralysis.  He  had  slight  anaesthesia  of  left  cheek  and  arm,  shown 
by  his  not  being  able  to  lociedize  a  pin  prick  there.  When  pricked  in 
left  arm  he  felt  it  in  left  thigh ;  this  parfesthesia,  however,  disappeared  in 
three  or  four  days.  There  was  at  the  summit  of  the  parietal  eminence 
>n  the  left  side  of  the  head  a  tender  spot,  which,  when  tapped,  caused 
the  left  leg  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  convulsion  and  twitching,  the 
patient  still  remaining  conscious.  He  had  copper-colored  patches  over 
bis  body,  and  a  small  tumor  in  right  groin.  He  was  put  on  large  doses 
twenty  grains  three  times  a  day)  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  small 
loses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  with  no  benefit.  He  died,  a 
month  after  admission,  in  an  epileptiform  attack. 

On  post^-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  erosion 
[)»ietrating  the  skull-cap,  making  a  hole  through  it  of  an  oval  shape, 
line-sixteenths  inch  long  by  five-sixteenths  inch  broad,  where  the  ten- 
lemess  had  existed  during  life.  The  dura  mater  was  adherent  round 
Ills  point,  and  enormously  thickened — being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
fct  some  parts.  I  often  come  across  such  thickenings  of  the  dura  mater 
n  the  bodies  of  the  insane,  and  tliey  cannot  be  considered  specific.  On 
;he  removal  of  the  dura  mater  a  hard  gummatous  tumor  was  seen  in  two 
lodules,  together  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  brain  convolu- 
ions  round  this  had  been  pressed  so  as  to  cause  some  atrophy  and 
loftening.  I  have  never  seen  a  syphilitic  tumor  of  the  brain  where  the 
serebral  substance  round  it  and  in  contact  with  it  was  sound,  while  I  have 
een  all  sorts  of  other  tumors,  even  of  large  size,  embedded  in  normal- 
ooking  brain  substance.  The  tumor  by  its  pressure  outwards  had 
aused  the  erosion  in  the  skull-cap.  It  involved  chiefly  the  supra-mar- 
;inal  convolution,  and  also  to  some  extent  the  ascending  parietal.  The 
ngular  gyrus  was  also  involved. 

Out  of^thirty  one  hundred  and  forty -five  cases  of  insanity  of  all  classes 
f  society  admitted  into  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  during  the  past 
ine  years,  sixteen  have  been  cases  of  syphilitic  insanity,  or  about  one- 
alf  per  cent.  Few  of  these  recovered,  or  are  likely  to  recover,  the 
lajority  of  the  patients  being  far  advanced  in  their  disease  before 
imission,  with  serious  involvement  of  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

*  Case  reported  in  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1879,  p.  216. 
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I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  general  cause  of  all 
kinds  of  insanity.     It  is  unfortunately  the  most  common  of  all  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  in  some  cases  producing  it  de  novo^  in  others  brimging  into 
activity  hereditary  and  acquired  brain  weaknesses.      From   fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  mental  disease  may,  taking  the  country 
through,  be  put  down  to  alcohol  as  a  cause,  wholly  or  in  part     As  a 
cause  of  insanity  it  is  not  followed  by  constant  results.     Conditions  of 
mental  depression,  of  exaltation,  of  enfeeblement,  of  stupor,  of  morbid 
impulsiveness,  may  all  be  caused  by  it.     General  paralysis,  paralytic 
insanity,  epileptic  insanity,  adolescent  insanity,  and  climacteric  and  senile 
insanities  may  be  due  to  alcohol  as  exciting  causes  of  the  attacks.    When 
so  caused,    we  do  not  call  these  alcoholic  insanity.     I  have  no  time 
to  speak  here  of  those  most  interesting  degenerations  of  individuals  and  of 
races   that  follow   the   excessive   use  of  alcohol.     Two  great  French 
alienists,  MoreP  and  Moreau  de  Tours,^  have  told  us   nearly  all  we 
know  of  that  subject.     They  looked  at  the  insanity  as  one  of  the  effect 
of  evil  conditions  of  life,  of  bad  and  insufficient  foods,  of  the  use  of  all 
sorts  of  neurotics  in  changing  for  the  worse  the  type  of  human  being  io 
the  first  and  in  the  succeeding  generations.     There  are  few  of  the  uw 
vorable  conditions  of  life  that  by  themselves  cause  more  human  deffenen- 
tion  than  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.     Many  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  fine  races  to  begin  with,  have  been  simply  killed  off  by  it  in  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  degenerating  in  body  and  mind  all  the  time.     Yon  are 
aware  of  the  patliologinil  tissue-degenerations  that  are  caused  or  promoted 
by  it,  the  atheromatous,  the  fatty,  the  cirrhotic  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  vascular,  the  renal,  the  hepatic,  the  glandular,  the  fibrous,  and  the 
nervous  tissues.    Those  are  the  individual  tissue  and  single  organ  damagea. 
Tlie  whole  or«ranisni    suffers  somatic  and   mental    lowering,    alteration 
of  function  and  of  enertrizing.     These  degenerations  are  transmitted  from 
genenition  to  generation  in  the  same  or  other  forms  by  hereditary  laws,  if 

r  not  corrected  by  new  and  im  j)rove<l  conditions  of  life.  In  some  individuak 
they  are  mere  potentialities  and  tendencies,  in  others  they  have  assumed 

'  definite  fonns,  and  become  insanity,  idiocy,  stuntedness  of  growth,  ugliness, 
deformity,  deaf-mutism,  sterility,  incapacity  for  high  kinds  of  education, 
immorality,  and  lack  of  jireneral  control.  Those  are  large  general  que^ 
tions,  of  the  hi<rhest  interest  socially  and  physiologically.     They  often 

/^^  become  very  practical  questions  to  medical  men.  Alcoholic  degenerations 
influence  the  type  of  all  ordinary  diseases,  and  they  interfere  much  irith 
the  treatment  adoptcfl  for  their  cure.  AVhen  our  profession  becomes,  as 
it  should  be,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  in  time  become,  the  guardian 
— by  j)rophylaxis— of  the  physical  jind  mental  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  the  great  source  of  authority  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  such  questions  will  come  far  more  to  the  front  than  they  do  at 
present,  and  they  must  then  form  an  important  part  of  medical  study. 

*  Trnito  dos  I)t*generosoi»nce8  dc  I'Espece  Humaino. 
'  La  Psychologic  Morbide. 
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Meantime  I  have  merely  to  describe  and  illustrate  those  forms  of  mental 
disease,  in  which  alcohol  has  not  only  been  the  cause,  but  has  so  influ- 
enced the  symptoms  that  they  are  in  some  way  special  or  peculiar,  so 
that  the  mental  and  bodily  results  are,  as  it  were,  specific,  and  so  may  be 
caUed  alcoholic  insanity.  No  agent  that  I  am  aware  of  has  such  dif- 
ferent results  on  different  brains  as  alcohol.  For  that  reason  alcoholic 
insanity  is  not  in  all  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Acute  Alcoholism. — The  most  typical  alcoholic  insanity  is  Delirium 
Tremenij  or  acute  alcoholism.  That  this  is  described  in  ordinary  text- 
books on  Practice  of  Physic,  and  is  treated  usually  at  home  or  in  general 
hospitals,  and  is  of  short  duration,  does  not  make  it  less  a  true  insanity. 
From  a  symptomatological  point  of  view  it  is  a  typical  excited  or  motor 
melancholia,  characterized  especially  by  hallucinations  of  sight,  fleeting 
delusions  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  delusions  of  suspicion,  suicidal 
feelings,  partial  or  complete  incoherence,  failure  of  memory,  great  con- 
fusion, tendency  to  mistake  identities ;  in  some  cases  by  unconsciousness, 
and  by  loss  of  power  of  attention.  It  is  the  bodily  symptoms  that  give 
it  its  most  characteristic  features.  The  motor  restlessness  and  the  motor 
tremulousness  combined  are  excessive  and  constant.  In  addition  the 
temperature  is  usually  above  100°,  there  are  paralysis  of  the  appetite  for 
food,  often  sickness,  generally  lack  of  digestive  power  and  assimilation,  a 
rapid  loss  of  body-weight,  and  absolute  sleeplessness.  In  typical  cases, 
and  in  the  first  or  second  attack,  it  runs  a  somewhat  definite  course,  and 
has  a  short  duration  measured  by  days  or  weeks.  Such  cases  are  now 
often  certified  as  insane  and  sent  to  asylums  for  treatment,  and  but  for 
the  idea  connected  with  an  asylum  they  are  best  treated  there.  We  have 
the  means  of  treating  them  more  satisfactorily  there,  according  to  the 
present  ideas  of  treatment,  than  in  a  hospital.  Wo  have  trained  at- 
tendants, suitable  rooms,  grounds  for  exercise,  and  no  necessity  for  the 
use  of  narcotics  used  merely  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  and  manageable. 
The  patients  often  recover  sooner  with  us  than  in  hospitals,  chiefly 
because  we  can  keep  them  after  the  first  day  or  two  in  the  open  air.  1 
do  not  recommend  patients  suffering  from  acute  alcoholic  insanity  to  be 
sent  to  asylums  if  they  have  money  enough  to  have  good  skilled  attend- 
ance, and  can  be  sent  to  a  lodging  in  the  country  or  outskirts  of  a  town 
after  the  first  few  days,  simply  because  the  notion  of  having  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  is  repugnant  to  most  men's  feelings,  and  it  may  be  more 
injurious  to  a  patient  afterwards  than  if  he  had  been  treated  in  a  hospital 
or  at  home.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  all  large  general  hospitals  to 
have  some  rooms  and  an  exercise  ground  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  expense  of  keeping  a  permanent  staff"  of  two 
good  trained  attendants  for  work  that  would  be  only  occasional. 

ELere  is  a  good  case  of  acute  alcoholism  sent  to  an  asylum.  J.  A., 
get.  34.  Has  had  several  attacks  of  the  same  kind  before.  Drinks  in 
bouts,  not  steadily.  Is  of  an  excitable,  sensitive  disposition  naturally. 
Elas  been  ill  for  aoout  a  week,  during  which  he  has  not  slept.  Is  chat- 
tering incoherent  nonsense,  addressing  imaginary  persons  in  short,  snatchy, 
semi-incoherent  sentences.  His  attention  cannot  be  roused  to  attend  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  ;  evidently  has  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  of 
Ught.     He  looks  up  at  the  ceiling  and  round  the  walls  as  if  following 
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some  object  with  his  eyes,  and  turns  and  says,  "  Yes,"  "What  is  it ?"  etc, 
as  if  in  answer  to  questions  or  remarks.  He  is  very  restless  and  tremu- 
lous, so  that  he  cannot  hold  a  cup  to  his  lips  and  drink  out  of  it  without 
spilling.  The  temperature  is  101^,  pulse  weak  and  quick,  skin  perspiring, 
eyes  sunk,  expression  of  face  haggard  and  almost  vacant,  pupils  dilated 

but  sensitive,  tonjnie  tremulous  and  coated.    His  articulation  was  markedly 

• 

tremulous,  like  that  of  a  general  paralytic,  only  thicker.     The  reflexes 
were  dull,  and  the  spinal  reflex  action  almost  gone — in  this  last  respect 
differing  from  nineteen  out  of  twenty  general  paralytics.     His  geneni 
strength  was  very  low.      He  was  put  to  bed  and  fed  with  miUk,  and 
effer>'escing  potass  water,  alternated  with  beef-tea.     He  was   made  to 
take  those  things  by  attendants  contrary  to  his  inclination.     He  wi£ 
sent  out  to  walk  assisted  by  an  attendant  for  an  hour  the  first  day,  and 
that  night  he  was  fed  every  hour  irrespective  of  his  inclination.     He 
scarcely  slept.     Next  day  he  was  fed  regularly,  and  was  out  in  the  opcD 
air  most  of  the  day.     His  pulse  got  stron^r  and  he  slept  two  hours  thit 
night,  and  his  temperature  fell  to  100^.     The  same  treatment  was  adopted 
day  by  day,  and  no  medicine  was  given  him  but  quinine  and  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  which  were  prescribed  after  the  first  two  days.     In  four  days  he  wm 
coherent  and  less  tremulous,  and  could  sit  still.     In  a  week  he  was  n- 
tional,  and  in  ten  days  he  was  well,  all  but  the  sense  of  exhaustion. 

Some  cases  do  not  turn  out  so  well.     There  are  five  chief  risks  trm 
the  alienist\s  point  of  view  that  I  have  met  with.     The  first  is  that  of  the 
brain  passing  from  a  melancholic  mental  condition  into  that  of  stupor  and 
coma.     This  takes  place  in  very  bad  cases  that  have  soaked  and  lived  on 
alcohol  for  years.     I  had  a  great,  stout,  flabby-looking  woman,  J.  B.* 
once,  whose  case  took  this  course,  and  she  died  in  ten  days.     She  had 
had  alcoholic  convulsions  before  admission,  and  had  been  dosed  with 
opium.     AVe  found  intense  brain  congestion,  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  outer  layer  of  the  grav  matter  of  the  convolutioo?  dis^ 
eased  niicrosco[>ically,  being  full  of  proliferated  nuclei.     The  second  rii 
is  the  persistence  of  the  halhicinations  of  hearing  after  most  of  the  other 
symptoms  have  gone.     This  is  apt  to  occur  where  there  have  been  many 
previous  attacks,  and  a  neurotic  liere<lity.     The  treatment  is  exercise  in 
tlie  open  air  ami  mental  distraction  from  morbid  fancies.     Most  of  them 
will  so  recover  in  a  month  or  two.     The  third  risk  is  the  persistence  or 
aggravation  of  the  insane  suspicions  of  poisoning,  of  conspiracy,  or  of 
being  worked  on  by  electricity  and  unseen  agency.     In  feet,  the  case 
becomes  one  of  delusional  insanity.     This  is  very  common,  especially  the 
delusion  of  poisonin*:.     This  arises  out  of  a  misinterpreted  sensation. 
There  is  chronic  irastritis  or  indi*restion  from  alcoholic  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  patient  attributes  his  bad 
sensations  to  poison.     I  had  one  man,  J.  C,  who  retained  for  years  the 
delusion  that  I  ha<l  put  nits  inside  him,  but  he  recovered  through  proper 
rcfrinien  and  abstinence.     Such  cases,  as  well  as  those  with  the  persistent 
hallucinations  of  hearing,  are  fi-equently  very  suicidal,  and  need  care  and 
watching  on  that  account.     The  subject  of  the  danger  of  suicide  in  all 
kinds  of  alcoholic  insanity  has  not  been  at  all  sufficiently  dwelt  on.    I 
believe  that  more  suicides,  and  combined  suicides  and  homicides,  resott 
in  the  country  from  alcoholism  in  its  early  stages  than  from  any  odMr 
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ause  whatsoever.  The  fourth  risk  is  that  the  man's  brain  and  the  man 
imself  gets  out  of  the  attack  with  the  finer  points  of  his  moral  character 
nd  feeling  rubbed  off.  He  is  mentally  different  from  his  former  self, 
dough  not  insane.  He  is  more  untruthful  and  unfeeling,  coarser  in  the 
rain,  more  lazj,  and  less  honorable.  His  brain  has  undergone  an  or- 
anic  change  to  some  extent.  Instead  of  fine  membranes,  they  are  milky 
nd  thickened ;  instead  of  pure  brain  substance,  it  is  mixed  with  pro- 
iferated  neuroglia  and  adventitious  tissue.  The  fifth  risk  is  run  in 
atients  who  have  a  heredity  to  insanity,  and  who  have  frequently  had 
Icoholic  insanity.  Instead  of  the  attack  resolving  itself  in  the  natural 
ray,  it  runs  into  an  attack  of  ordinary  melancholia  or  mania,  which  ends 
1  dementia.  In  fact,  there  are  few  cases  that  pass  into  dementia  at  once 
ut  of  the  attack  of  acute  alcoholic  insanity,  or  even  without  this — a  de- 
lentia  characterized  chiefly  by  a  loss  of  memory,  a  listlessness  and  in- 
ction,  and  yet  a  coherence  and  apparent  power  of  reasoning  not  seen  to 
e  unreal  till  you  test  them.     Such  cases  have  been  soakers  for  years. 

have  one  such  gentleman  now,  J.  D.,  who  once  had  a  powerful  intel- 
)ctual  brain,  well  stored  with  literature  and  professional  knowledge. 
le  drank  steadily  for  over  twenty  years,  and  then  had  an  attack  of  alco- 
olism,  with  symptoms  of  kidney  degeneration  and  hepatic  cirrhosis.  He 
ow  talks  very  rationally,  dilates  on  the  cruelty  of  his  being  in  an  asylum, 
nd  on  his  being  ruined  by  being  kept  from  his  business.  He  has  no  de- 
isions,  and,  if  you  give  him  the  cue,  will  repeat  half  a  play  of  Shakes- 
eare's,  and  tell  you  all  that  occurred  to  him  twenty  years  ago;  but 
hen  you  ask  him  the  day  of  the  week,  or  what  he  haa  for  breakfast,  he 
amnot  tell  you  in  the  least.  When  I  say  to  him  (and  this  has  been  my 
iock  answer  to  his  complaints  of  improper  detention  for  ten  years), 

Well,  Mr. ,  write  to  the  commissioners  and  state  your  case,*' 

e  will  reply,  "  I'll  do  so  at  once ;  there  never  was  such  an  outrage  com- 
litted  on  a  man  before.**  Yet,  in  ten  years,  he  has  never  written  to  the 
)mmissioners,  though  a  lawyer.  He  wanders  lazily  about  our  grounds, 
'  which  he  has  the  parole,  day  by  day,  and  is  always  happy  in  a  negative 
ay,  except  during  the  few  minutes  he  dilates  to  me  on  the  frightftil 
Tielty  of  his  being  in  an  asylum.  I  had  another  such  case,  who  could 
>t,  for  a  long  time,  remember  his  own  name.  His  brain  had  to  be  re- 
[ucated  to  this  simple  act  of  memory.  Such  patients  are  usually  fat 
id  torpid  in  movement.  They  have  lost  the  fine  lines  and  movements 
'  facial  expression.  Their  affective  nature  is  dulled  or  twisted.  They 
ten  have  lost  the  craving  for  stimulants  in  this  state. 

Chronic  Alcoholism. — The  next  form  of  alcoholic  insanity  is  that 
^ndition  commonly  known  as  chronic  alcoholism.  This  is  also  always 
tcompanied  by  motor  signs,  many  cases  indeed  not  being  technically 
insane."  It  is  often  ushered  in  by  alcoholic  convulsions.  A  long- 
»ntinued,  steady  soaking  in  alcohol  is,  I  believe,  much  more  damaging 
» the  brain  in  its  mental,  motor,  and  trophic  functions  than  bouts  of 
3avy  drinking  with  intermissions  of  sobriety.  In  chronic  alcoholism, 
oked  at,  as  I  am  doing,  chiefly  from  the  mental  point  of  view,  all  the 
rmptoms  are  less  acute  and  last  longer  than  those  of  acute  alcoholic 
Lsanity.  The  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  latter  become  a  chronic  symp- 
)m,  the  delusions  are  less  numerous  and  more  apt  to  become  fixed. 
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The  hallucinations  of  sight  are  absent,  but  we  are  far  more  apt  to  have 
hallucinations  of  hearing.  There  is  loss  of  inhibitory  power,  and  there- 
fore tendencies  to  impulsive  acts.  There  is  sleeplessness,  but  it  is  not  so 
absolute.  There  is  motor  incoordination,  but  not  so  much  restlessness. 
The  speech  is  thick  and  often  tremulous ;  the  tongue  very  quivering  and 
incoordinated  in  its  movements.  The  functions  of  the  cord  are  affected, 
causing  a  slightly  ataxic  walk  and  an  abolition  of  the  spinal  reflexes,  and 
sometimes  of  the  tendon  reflex.  The  temperature  is  usually  about  99°. 
The  appetite  is  never  keen,  and  the  taste  often  perverted,  so  that  the 
patient  complains  of  food  not  being  what  it  professes  to  be. 

Here  is  a  typical  case,  J.  E.,  set.  41,  an  innkeeper,  whose  brother 
committed  suicide,  and  who  has  drank  hard  for  many  years — whiskey  being 
his  liquor.  His  present  attack  began  with  sleeplessness,  and  restlessnen. 
insane  suspicions,  and  hallucinations  of  hearing.  He  thought  his  wife 
poisoned  his  food  and  kept  men  in  the  house,  whom  he  would  go  and 
seek  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  cupboards.  When  sent  to  the 
asylum  (he  attempteil  suicide  on  the  way)  he  was  almost  sleepless,  heard 
voices  all  about  him  saying  he  was  to  be  destroyed  and  punished,  and 
the  voices  of  his  wife  and  family.  His  temperature  was  98°.  He  was 
tremulous  and  shaky,  and  could  not  walk  far.  He  could  not  write  or 
drink  out  of  a  tumbler  without  spilling  the  contents  on  the  floor.  His 
tongue  was  foul,  and  very  tremulous — -he  could  scarcely  put  it  out  at  all 
His  appetite  was  gone,  and  he  afiirmed  that  the  meat  we  gave  him  was  the 
flesh  of  his  children ;  he  was  put  on  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  steel 
was  fed  with  liquid  custards,  which  contained  six  pints  of  milk  and  tai 
eggs  a  day,  in  addition  to  some  solid  food.  He  was  taken  out  to  walk 
in  the  open  air  till  he  was  tired  three  times  a  day,  and  he  had  a  constant 
attendant  by  day  and  night  to  prevent  him  doing  any  harm  to  himself 
or  others.  Several  times,  without  any  warning  and  with  no  provocation, 
he  has  nishe<l  at  and  broke  windows,  struck  attendants,  upset  tables 
covered  with  dishes  and  jumped  into  our  pond.  He  never  could  tdl 
after  doin<]j  them,  whv  he  did  these  things.  After  three  months'  treat- 
ment  he  was  scarcely  any  better.  He  would  not  read,  or  play  games,  or 
take  any  interest  in  anything,  or  speak  to  anyone  except  when  spoken  to. 
But  in  six  months  he  is  now  much  improved,  and  showing  signs  cl 
recovery,  which  I  do  not  expect  to  be  perfect  however. 

In  such  cases  recovery  is  slow,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  incomplete,  if  it 
occurs  at  all.  A  chronic  de<ieneration  of  the  whole  of  the  brain  plasma 
has  bec;;un.  The  int<'llectual  power,  the  power  of  application,  origina- 
tion, and  independent  energizing:  are  weakened ;  the  delusions  of  suspi- 
cion are  apt  to  persist :  the  morals  and  self-respect  are  apt  to  be  rwiined: 
lying,  stealing,  and  cowardice  are  indulged  in.  The  affection  for  wife 
an<l  children  is  impairtMl.  These  symptoms  run  on  for  a  year  or  two. 
and  then  we  have  dementia  supervening.  But  this  termination  is  not 
invariable.  First  attacks  are  often  recovereil  from  in  a  way,  even  second 
attacks  will  be  got  over,  but  third  and  fourth  attacks  seldom  compleldj- 
Instead  of  dementia,  we  have  sometimes  in  young  subjects  delosioiw 
insanity  supervening.  I  have  one  such  man,  with  a  tremulous  tongitf 
that  he  always  put  out  to  one  side,  who  affirms  he  is  ^'^  worked  only  by 
electricity,"  and  hears  voices;  another  who  says  his  food  is  poisoned; 
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another  who  thinks  everyone  near  him  insults  him  in  everything  done ; 
another  whose  ribs  are  broken  every  night  by  unseen  enemies.  All  these 
delusions,  you  see,  are  misinterpreted  sensations. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  consists  in  the  use  of  tonics  of  all  sorts,  of 
nerve  stimulants  such  as  strychnine,  and  the  continued  current  for  a  time, 
and  especially  of  rigid  abstinence  {h}m  alcoholic  stimulants  and  the  lead- 
ing of  a  controlled,  regular  physiological  life  in  the  open  air,  with  garden 
work  if  possible. 

Mania  a  Potu. — There  is  a  third  kind  of  alcoholic  insanity  of  short 
duration,  but  great  acuteness  while  it  lasts,  called  variously  mania  apotu^ 
or  very  expressively  delirium  ebrio9um.  It  occurs  in  the  cases  of 
persons,  often  young,  with  unstable  brains  hereditarily.  It  takes  very 
little  drink  to  produce  it ;  and  in  many  cases  looks  like  a  prolongation 
and  exaggeration  of  that  wild  drunkenness  which  occurs  in  certain  people 
who  are  said  not  to  "carry  their  liquor  well."  A  few  glasses  of  spirits 
make  them  riotous  and  unmanageable,  and  often  quite  delirious,  uncon- 
scious, and  violent.  Such  brains  have  oft;en  shown  a  weakness  from  the 
beginning,  such  as  lack  of  self-control,  tendencies  to  be  easily  led  away 
into  vice,  incapacity  for  getting  on.  In  some  of  them  there  exists 
a  craving  for  stimulants,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  dipsomania. 
Mr.  Hayes  Newington,  while  one  of  the  assistant  physicians  here,  gave  a 
capital  account  of  mania  a  potu,  with  clinical  illustrations. 

Dipsomania. — I  have  already  treated  of  this  condition  in  the  lecture 
on  conditions  of  defective  inhibition  (p.  250). 

Alcoholic  Degeneration. — Lastly,  I  shall  simply  refer  to  the 
lowered  mental  condition  that  is  apt  to  result  fi*om  the  too  great  indul- 
gence in  alcohol,  apart  from  technical  insanity,  or  fi-oni  an  inordinate 
craving,  or  even  from  the  notion  of  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  at  all.  A 
doctor  of  experience  soon  comes  to  observe  in  his  patients  and  in  his 
acquaintances  a  certain  kind  of  change,  mental,  moral,  and  bodily,  in 
the  people  who  habitually  "take  more  than  is  good  for  them."  The 
expression  of  face  and  eyes  is  seen  to  be  changed,  the  mental  tone  to  be 
lowered,  the  power  of  application  to  be  lessened,  the  self-control  to 
be  weakened.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  man  indulges  for  ten  years 
continuously  in  more  alcohol  than  is  good  for  him,  even  though  he  was 
never  drunk  all  that  time,  without  being  psychologically  changed  for  the 
worse.  And  if  the  habit  goes  on  after  forty,  the  change  is  apt  to  be 
faster  and  more  decided.  We  see  it  in  our  fi-iends,  and  we  know  what 
the  end  of  it  will  be,  but  we  cannot  lay  hold  on  anything  in  particular. 
Their  fortunes  and  work  suffer,  and  yet  you  dare  not  say  they  are 
drunkards,  for  they  are  not.  It  all  depends  on  the  original  inherent 
strength  of  the  brain  how  long  the  downward  course  takes.  Usually 
some  intercurrent  disease  or  tissue  degeneration  cuts  off  the  man  before 
he  has  a  chance  of  getting  old.  I  have  seen  such  a  man  simi)ly  pass 
into  senile  dementia  before  he  was  an  old  man,  from  mild,  respectable 
alcoholic  excess,  without  any  alcoholism  or  preliminary  outburst  at  all. 
And  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  strong  brains  in  our  profession,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  business,  break  down  from  chronic  alcoholic  excess  without  their 
owners  ever  having  been  once  drunk. 
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I  have  seen  many  cases  of  insanity  resulting  from  opium-eating,  and 
one  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphia.     They  were  very  like  the 
insanity  of  chronic  alcoholism,  but  not  so  suicidal,  with  greater  weaknew 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  more  sleeplessness,  sickness,  and  intolerance  of 
food  for  the  first  fortnight.     It  is  precisely  the  same  class  of  persons  who 
indulge  in  opium  who  indulge  to  excess  in  alcohol,  and  the  treatment  is 
the  same,  viz.,  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the  drug,  with  much  liquid 
nourishment,  fresh  air,  and  watching.     I  have  seen  two  cases  of  insanitr 
brought  on  by  the  use  of  chloral.     They,  too,  were  of  the  same  generic 
type  as  the  alcoholic  cases,  and  demanded  the  same  treatment. 


LECTURE   XIII. 

RHEUMATIC  AND  CHOREIC  INSANITIEa— GOUTY  INSANITY- 
PHTHISICAL  INSANITY. 

The  first  two  varieties  of  mental  disease  may  be  conveniently  studied 
together.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  entertained  as  to  the  close  connec- 
tion between  chorea  and  rheumatism  ;  as  we  shall  see,  this  connection  is 
shown  very  vividly  in  rheumatic  insanity,  which  is  also  an  acute  choreic 
insanity.  Cerebro-spinal  rheumatism  has  long  been  known,  but  in  some 
of  its  types  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  book  on  mental 
disease.  In  one  variety,  however,  the  most  prominent  svmptoms  are  an 
acute  delirious  mania  and  choreic  muscular  movements  of  a  violent  char- 
acter. The  ordinary  course  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic  insanity  is  seen 
in  the  following  case  in  a  typical  form. 

J.  F.,  admitted  January  17,  1870,  set.  24,  married.  First  attack  of 
insanity.  Mother  died  of  consumption.  Father  alive  and  well,  and  no 
relative  insane  or  rheumatic.  In  health  she  was  of  a  reserved  and  quiet 
but  nervous  disposition,  steady  respectable  habits,  and  fond  of  her  chil- 
dren. The  predisposing  cause  of  her  illness  seemed  to  have  been  an 
accumulation  of  debilitating  and  depressing  influences,  viz.,  ill-usage  by 
her  husband,  poverty,  cold,  hard  work,  with  insufficient  food  during  the 
three  years  since  she  was  married,  and  having  nursed  her  second  child  for 
fifteen  months  up  to  the  period  of  her  attack.  These  things  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  depression  of  spirits.  The  exciting  cause  of  her 
malady  was  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  not  of  a  very  acute  character, 
which  had  lasted  for  two  months  before  she  became  insane.  She  had 
pains  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  pains  and  much  swelling  of  fingers,  hands, 
feet,  and  legs,  and  some  feverishncss ;  but  she  was  never  so  bad  as  to  be 
quite  confined  to  bed.  A  week  before  admission  she  suddenly  ceased  to 
complain  of  her  rheumatic  pains,  and  simultaneously  with  this  relief  she 
showed  signs  of  mental  derangement,  and  violent  chorea  of  head,  arms, 
and  legs  commenced.  Her  first  mental  symptoms  were  a  sort  of  absence 
of  mind  and  inattention  to  what  was  passing  around  her,  taking  no  notice 
of  questions  put  to  her  or  of  her  children.  Before  being  sent  to  the 
asylum,  in  addition  to  this  mental  inattention,  there  was  great  excitement. 
She  tore  her  clothes,  and  tried  to  jump  out  of  a  second-story  window  into 
the  street.  She  was  quite  sleepless,  and  the  choreic  movements  had 
increased  greatly  in  intensity.  Her  limbs  were  never  still  a  moment,  and 
she  threw  her  whole  body  about. 

She  was  much  excited  on  admission,  her  memory  almost  gone,  and 
with  difficulty  can  be  got  to  speak  at  all  in  answer  to  questions,  but  talks 
incoherently  in  monosyllables  about  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her. 
The  only  question  she  can  be  got  to  answer  is  to  tell  her  name.     The 
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existence  of  delusions  could  not  be  ascertained.     She  is  a  dark-complex- 
ioned woman  with  black  hair ;  rather  thin,  muscles  flabby.     Eyes  dark- 
brown  and  sparkling  feverishly,  pupils  contracted,  equal  in  size.     There 
are  very  violent  choreic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  her  face,  head, 
arms,  and  legs.     Anything  she  attempts  to  say  or  do  voluntarily  is 
accompanied    by    extravagant  grimaces,    twitchings,    and    contortions. 
Reflex  action  is  diminished.     Cannot  articulate  more  than  single  words 
at  a  time,   and  those  imperfectly.     Cannot   stand  or  walk,    and  wis 
carried  with  great  diflBculty;    no  tenderness  of  spine;    lungs  normal, 
respirations  twenty  per  minute;  heart  beating  quickly  but  regularly,  no 
cardiac  murmur.     Pulse  108,  strong.    Tongue  clean  and  moist;  will  not 
take  food.     Urine  clear,  acid,  sp.  gr.  1015 ;   no  albumen  or  deposits, 
lias  not  menstruated  since  beginning  of  last  pregnancy.     Temperature 
100.4°.     Several  bruises  on  body,  especially  over  right  buttock.     She 
was  carried  to  bed  and  ordered  beef-tea  and  some  brandy.     She  did  not 
sleep,  and  on  the  following  day  the  choreic  movements  of  the  legs  ceased, 
the  legs  became  quite  paralyzed  and  nearly  devoid  of  common  sensibiUtj, 
the  reflex  action  in  them  being  absent.     Bladder  paralyzed,  the  urine 
having  to  be  drawn  oflf  once,  after  which  she  could  pass  it.     Muscles  of 
eyelids  and  eyes  quite  under  control.     Not  so  the  tongue,  which  she  ctn 
scarcely  put  out  at  all,  and  then  with  a  jerk  to  one  side.     Mental  excite- 
ment abated,  and  speaks  better.     M.  T.  99.4°,  E.  T.  99.6°,  M.  P.  80, 
E.  P.  84.     Takes  lii[uid  food ;  eight  ounces  of  wine,  strong  beef-tea,  and 
extra  diet.     She  improved  slowly  until  on  the  23d  January  (six  days 
after  admission)  her  8tate  was  as  follows :     "  Chorea  much  less  severe, 
complains  of  pain  in  the  knees,  evidently  of  a  nervous  kind,  for  preasore 
slowly  and  carefully  made  does  not  increase  it.     Common  sensibility 
somewhat  exaggerate<l  in  legs,  and  some  ][)Ower  of  voluntary  movemoit 
has  returned  to  them,  but  she  has  little  reflex  movement.     Takes  food 
well,   bowels  regular,    no   sweating,    mentally  confiised,    depressed,  no 
memory,  suspicious,  will  not  believe  a  word  said  to  her,  wonders  where 
she  is  ^and  how  she  came  here.     M.  T.  98.4°,  E.  T.  99°,  M.  P.  108, 
E.  P.  100." 

2Ath  Jan, — To-day  twitching  of  fingers  only,  except  when  she 
attempts  any  voluntary  movements.  More  power  of  voluntary  movement 
in  left  leg  than  right,  which  is  almost  paralyzed.  Right  knee  sUghtly 
swollen.  Keflex  movement  slight,  and  more  active  in  left  than  right  leg. 
Tongue  twitches  when  put  out,  and  goes  towards  right  side.  Temperatme 
the  same.  She  has  hallucinations  of  sight  and  touch,  saying  that  she 
sees  an  old  woman  coming  behind  her  and  eating  her  fooa,  so  that 
she  cannot  got  any  of  it,  and  that  one  foot  has  been  cut  off.  Is  depressed, 
weeps  and  groans. 

2\Hli  Jan. — Has  liad  a  relapse:  chorea  worse  in  left  arm;  complains 
of  pains  in  anus  and  K'gs.  Complains  of  a  burning  feeling  all  over  her. 
A  large  slougli  f<nniing  in  right  buttock  where  it  had  been  bruised.  She 
C4jni}>lains  much  of  the  pain  of  this.  She  still  cannot  tell  correctly  the 
place  touched  on  her  legs,  hut  when  pinched  she  screams.  Requires  to 
be  fed  with  a  spoon,  shows  an  aversion  to  food,  though  she  is  evidoidy 
hungry.  M.  T.  lo(r,  E.  T.  !»7^  M.  P.  IIG,  E.  P.  116.  She  has  no 
affection  of  sight,  and  no  sparks  or  motes  before  her  eyes. 
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5ih  Feb, — She  now  has  so  fkr  recovered  the  power  of  her  1^  that  she 
3an  stand.  Chorea  almost  gone  when  she  makes  no  voluntary  move- 
ments. Mentally  a  mixture  of  stupor  and  depression,  as  before,  and  the 
iiallucinations  of  sight  and  touch  remain.  M.  T.  99.8"^,  E.  T.  101'^,  M. 
P.  120,  E.  P.  120. 

She  gradually  improved,  and  her  temperature  fell  until,  on  the  19th 
February,  she  was  reported  as  having  only  very  slight  chorea  in  hands, 
but  as  still  complaining  of  the  pains  in  lees.  Mentally  she  was  still 
confused,  but  her  memory  was  returning.  5l.  T.  98.2°,  E.  T.  98°,  M. 
P.  94,  E.  P.  100. 

She  did  not  progress  quite  steadily,  for  on  the  28d  February  her  M.  T. 
wsB  99.2°,  E.  T.  99°,  M.  P.  100,  E.  P.  108,  and  she  was  some  days 
irorse  with  the  chorea  than  others;  but  yet  she  was  so  far  improved  as  to 
be,  on  the  15th  March,  out  of  bed  nearly  all  day,  able  to  walk,  but  the 
reflex  action  was  much  impaired  in  legs,  and  the  left  hand  partially  par- 
ilyzed,  and  she  had  the  sensation  as  if  she  did  not  feel  the  ground  under 
ber  feet.  Tongue  now  is  simply  unsteady  when  put  out.  Mentally  less 
lepressed,  but  still  confused ;  very  sceptical  and  much  inclined,  to  hide 
berself  from  observation ;  fancies  she  is  watched.  Temperature  down  to 
97.8°  in  the  morning.     Is  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

2d  April, — '^  Believes  now  what  she  is  told,  and  is  almost  rational ; 
but  her  right  hand  is  swollen,  though  quite  painless.  Chorea  rather 
prorse,  and  she  cannot  sleep  so  well  as  usual."  The  sleeplessness  in- 
creased, and  the  choreic  movements  began  to  trouble  her  exceedingly  at 
[light,  and  on  the  4th  her  M.  T.  was  99.2°,  and  her  pulse  104  and  weak. 
A^  an  experiment  I  gave  her  twenty  grains  of  chloral  in  the  morning, 
winch  made  her  slightly  drowsy,  and  quite  stopped  the  choreic  movements 
ill  the  evening,  when  they  came  on  again,  and  she  could  not  sleep.  I 
then  gave  her  forty  grains  of  chloral.  She  slept  soundly ;  the  chorea 
ceased ;  her  temperature  the  next  morning  was  97.3°,  and  the  pulse  84 
md  stronger.  Her  mind  had  not  been  affected  during  this  little  aggrava- 
ion  of  the  chorea.  The  swelling  of  the  hand  remained  for  a  day  or  two 
onger,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  Still  the  reflex  action  in  foot 
wss  diminished,  and  she  complained  of  intense  heat  of  hands.  Wound 
m  buttock  healed  up  slowly. 

22df  April. — No  chorea  now  except  when  she  smiles ;  she  then  grins 
Lnd  looks  nervous  in  her  movements.  Sleeps  and  eats  well.  Industrious 
ind  rational.  Has  only  gained  two  pounds  in  weight  in  a  month.  M.  T. 
)8.4°,  E.  T.  98°,  M.  P.  96,  E.  P.  84. 

Her  recollection  of  the  coming  on  of  the  disease  is  imperfect,  and  she 
Las  no  remembrance  of  the  choreic  movements  beginning.  Her  mind 
Qost  have  been  aflfected  quite  simultaneously  with  their  appearance  or 
^fore  them.  She  does  not  even  recollect  the  rheumatic  pains  going 
iway.  She  says  that  she  had  no  conscious  feeling  of  weakness  or  ex- 
laustion  frjm  the  nursing  before  the  rheumatism  began.  Her  recollec- 
ion  of  events  which  occurred  during  the  first  month  of  her  illness  is  very 
mperfect. 

29th  April. — During  the  past  week  has  gained  five  pounds  in  weight, 
nd  is  now  cheerful,  rational,  and  says  she  feels  perfectly  well.     Muack^ 
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under  her  control.     From  that  time  her  recovery  was  steady  and  rapid, 
till  she  was  well  in  mind  and  body. 

Is  any  light  thrown  on  the  relations  between  rheumatism,  chorea,  and 
insanity,  or  on  the  connection  between  motor  and  psychical  abnormali^, 
by  the  ca^e  I  have  related?  Was  the  rheumatism  the  true  cause  of  the 
mental  symptoms,  of  the  chorea,  or  of  both?  Were  these  abnormal 
affections  of  motion  and  the  perverted  psychical  manifestations  the  result 
of  an  identical  and  simultaneous  lesion  affecting  both  the  motor  and 
mental  ganglia  ?  Or  was  the  one  dependent  on  the  other,  secondary  to 
it,  or  sympathetic  with  it  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  in  this  case  we  have  a 
distinct  form  of  insanity,  a  fonn  about  which  much  may  be  ascertained 
by  a  careful  study  of  its  relation  to,  and  its  correlation  with,  the  motor 
symptoms?  It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  were  here  affected — the  nutrition,  heat  production,  motion, 
sensation,  reflex  action,  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  intdleo- 
tual  processes  all  at  the  same  time,  and  they  recovered  their  normal  action 
about  the  same  time. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  that  the  rheumatism  was  tbe 
true  cause  both  of  the  chorea  and  tne  insanity  in  this  case.  All  the 
symptoms — the  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the  choreic  movements,  the 
paralysis  of  motor  power,  the  deadening  of  reflex  action  of  the  legs,  the 
hallucinations  of  sight,  touch,  and  taste,  the  want  of  memory,  the  acnte 
delirium  with  unconsciousness  of  anything  going  on  around,  succeeded 
by  confusion  of  ideas,  suspiciousness,  and  sluggishness  of  mind,  the  high 
temperature  increased  at  night,  the  tendency  to  improvement  in  all  de 
symptoms  coincidently  with  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
Slowness  of  the  convalescence — all  these  things  show  that  some  lesion  of 
the  central  nervous  system  existed.  And  when  this  is  taken  along  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  train  of  symptoms  suddenly  appeared  in  the  course 
of  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  articular  rheuma- 
tism at  once  disappeared,  while  the  fever  did  not  do  8o.  and  that  in  this 
woman,  when  she  was  nearly  well,  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  knuckles  of 
one  hand  appeared  along  with  aggravated  choreic  movements,  sleepless- 
ness, and  an  increase  of  temperature,  we  have  very  strong  data,  not  only 
to  conclude  that  rheumatism  was  the  cause  of  the  nervous  and  mentil 
symptoms,  but  that  here  we  have  a  true  and  typical  example  of  a  rheu- 
matic insanity,  which  must  be  classed  by  itself  as  a  special  form  of  mental 
disease — a  true  pathological  entity. 

As  to  how  the  nervous  system  was  affected,  may  we  not  fonn  a  prob- 
able hypothesis  ?  We  know  how  rheumatic  disease,  whatever  it  is,  affects 
the  other  tissues.  We  know  also  something  of  the  kind  of  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  are  needled  to  produce  paraplegia  and  the  total  absence 
of  the  power  of  the  reflex  action,  even  if  we  do  not  know  fully  the 
pathology  of  chorea  or  of  insanity.  In  regard  to  the  motor  affection  of 
the  legs,  we  saw  that  at  first  there  was  violent  choreic  movement,  whidi 
was  succeeded  by  complete  paralysis  of  motion,  no  power  of  reflex  move- 
ment, and  greatly  diminished  common  sensibility.  As  the  power  of 
motion  returned,  which  w«is  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  tha«  were 
hyperaestliesia  and  a  sensation  of  heat.  Does  not  this  sequence  of 
phenomena  indicate  a  serious  but  transitory  interlbrence  with  the  fane- 
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tions  of  the  nerve-cells  and  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  slight  rheumatic  inflammation  and  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  cord,  causing  pressure  on  the  nerve  elements  ?  If 
the  nerve-cells  or  fibres  had  been  themselves  attacked  with  any  inflam- 
matory affection,  they  would  not  have  so  soon  regained  their  function. 
We  know  the  rheumatic  poison  has  a  special  tendency  to  afiect  the 
connective  tissue.  The  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  are  caused,  we 
cannot  doubt,  largely  by  simple  pressure  on  the  small  nerves.  And  if 
the  cord  was  affected  in  this  way,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  same  thing 
took  place  in  the  brain  centres  that  minister  to  special  sensation,  and  also 
in  the  mental  portions  of  the  organ  ?  The  raised  temperature  and  the 
strongly  acid  urine  remained  the  same,  whether  the  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion was  in  the  joints  or  in  the  central  nervous  system.  But  when  the 
inflammation  had  passed  away,  the  effects  were  far  longer  visible  in  the 
delicate  tissue  of  the  nervous  centres. 

In  this  case  the  insanity  might  be  described  as  a  metastatic  one,  if 
such  a  term  were  strictly  applicable  to  the  effects  of  a  poison  in  the  blood 
whose  effects  are  first  seen  in  one  set  of  tissues,  and  then  in  another  set. 
The  slight  relapse,  when  the  hand  and  the  spinal  cord  were  both  affected 
at  the  same  time,  showed,  however,  that  the  effects  of  the  toxic  agent 
need  not  be  absolutely  limited  to  one  sort  of  tissue.  If  we  believe  this 
theory,  that  of  embolism  falls  to  the  ground,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
chorea  of  rheumatism  with  or  without  mental  symptoms.  There  was  no 
ascertainable  trace  of  a  tendency  to  heart  disease  in  the  case.  The  effects 
of  embolism  could  not  have  so  soon  passed  away,  even  if  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  could  have  been  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

It  would  seem  that  in  such  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  occurred  in 
this  case,  the  common  sensibility  was  the  last  to  be  abolished  and  the  first 
to  come  again ;  then  the  voluntary  motor  power  returned,  then  the  reflex 
action,  and,  last  of  all,  the  power  of  the  nerves  which  preside  over  nutri- 
tion. That  the  sensory  and  motor  fiinctious  should  have  been  less  inter- 
fered with  than  the  renex  action  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  when 
we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  the  nerve-fibres  ministering  to  the 
two  former  merely  pass  through  the  cord,  while  the  nerve-cells  forming 
the  ganglia  which  subserve  the  latter  function,  lie  in  the  cord  itself.  The 
oord  was  evidently  more  affected  than  the  brain. 

It  was  not  until  all  the  other  functions  were  restored  that  the  trophic 
function  was  restored,  and  the  patient  gained  in  weight  rapidly.  The 
slough  that  formed  over  the  buttock  from  the  bruise,  and  the  slow  healing 
of  the  wound,  showed  how  much  it  was  affected  at  first.  In  regard  to 
the  special  senses,  sight  was  first  affected,  and  then  taste,  and  they  were 
restored  in  inverse  order.  Of  the  purely  psychical  functions,  memory 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  were  first  affected,  then  the  coher- 
ence and  balance  of  the  mental  powers  were  upset,  and  lastly  the  whole 
of  the  mental  operations  were  merged  in  the  acute  delirium  and  utter 
incoherence  present.  Curiously,  in  all  the  patients  laboring  under  this 
disease  that  I  have  seen,  there  were  suspicions  of  those  about  them,  and 
entire  scepticism  as  to  what  they  were  told  about  the  most  simple  matters 
during  convalescence.  Yet  there  was  never  in  either  of  them  any  I^tl- 
dency  to  mistake  the  identity  of  anyone  about  them,  and  one  oi  \\v^  Net^j 
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first  mental  acts  they  performed  correctly  was  to  take  notice  of  persons 
about  them,  and  know  them  again  when  they  saw  than.  The  healthy 
elasticity  of  mind  and  enjoyment  of  life,  which  is  the  most  certain  proof 
that  the  brain  is  performing  all  its  functions  normally,  was  the  last  to 
return,  and  corresponded  to  the  restoration  of  function  of  the  centres  of 
nutrition,  and  the  commencement  of  a  rapid  increase  in  weight  of  the 
whole  body. 

That  was  the  first  case  of  rheumatic  insanity  I  ever  met  with,  and  it 
has  been  the  best ;  but  I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  the  same  type 
since.  One  had  an  attack  of  chorea  in  youth,  previously  sufiiered  from, 
though  without  rheumatic  symptoms.  1  had  one  woman  in  whom  the 
disease  was  very  severe,  and  ended  in  complete  paraplegia  and  death  in 
a  few  months.  I  found  the  cord  to  have  undergone  a  destructive  in- 
flammation and  softening  in  all  its  columns  pretty  nearly  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  just  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism, 
with  the  nursing  and  care  suitable  for  a  bad  delirious  kind  of  mania  in 
addition.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  most  cases.  On  the  whole,  the 
disease  is  rare. 

We  may  have  a  choreic  insanity  both  in  early  youth — the  commoo 
time  for  chorea — and  in  more  advanced  life  without  any  acute  rheumttic 
symptoms.  The  delirium  is  then,  as  Maudsley  points  out,  of  an  inco- 
ordinated,  jerky  kind,  like  the  muscular  movements.  Such  a  delirium 
is  apt  to  come  in  bursts,  and  to  pass  away  quickly.  In  the  cases  of 
chronic  chorea  the  mental  affection  is  often  depression  at  first,  then  maiiit 
with  impulsive  acts  of  violence  or  suicide,  and  then  dementia  in  the  end. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  very  sad  from  the  sufferings — mental  and  phvsical 
— the  patients  undergo  through  their  involuntary  jactitations.  I  nad  a 
man,  J.  G.,  who  frequently  had  to  be  placed  in  a  padded  room  to  protect 
him  from  the  bruisings  he  would  otherwise  have  inflicted  on  himself.  He 
at  last  literally  wore  himself  out.  One  is  justified  in  keeping  such  cases 
under  the  influence  of  chloral  and  the  bromides  to  decrease  their  sufferings. 
Sleep  in  any  form,  and  induced  by  any  means,  is  to  them  a  blessing,  for 
it  is  the  only  time  they  are  at  rest  and  peace. 

In  many  forms  of  insanity  there  are  choreiform  movements  that  cannot 
be  called  ideo-motor.  I  had  a  case  of  general  paralysis,  J.  H.,  in  whiA 
the  patient's  lefl  hand  was  always  engaged  in  a  rhythmical  rubbing  of 
his  trousers  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  I  have  now  a  case,  J.  J.,  of 
chronic  delusional  mamia,  in  which  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  rubbed 
over  the  thumb  of  the  other  so  constantly  in  a  rhythmical  way  that  the 
cutis  of  both  hands  is  quite  homv  :  and,  like  cases  of  ordinary  chorea,  if 
the  patient  is  held  still  by  muscular  force,  the  subjective  mental  sensatioD 
is  one  of  pain,  which  soon  shows  itself  in  outward  acts.  I  had  a  case 
of  chronic  mania,  J.  K.,  a  shoemaker,  who,  during  all  his  waking  hoiiia* 
in  church  or  at  a  dance,  except  when  really  shoemaking,  went  throagh 
the  motor  pantomime  of  pulling  his  threads  through  the  leather.  I  haw 
now  a  case  of  exciteil  melancholia,  J.  L.,  a  lady,  who  makes  the  moi* 
extraordinary  choreiform  faces  and  grimaces  in  a  sort  of  automatic;  in- 
thinking  way.     She  says  it  is  a  relief  to  her  to  do  so.     This  sort  of  mov^ 
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ment  is  common  among  the  insane,  and  I  look  on  it  as  being  in  many  of 
them  closely  allied  to  chorea. 

The  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  choreic  insanity  is,  first,  tonic  and  nutri- 
tive, and  then  anti-rheumatic.  I  have  had  one  or  two  cases  where  arsenic 
worked  wonders.  I  have  had  other  cases  where  the  bromides  given  as 
for  epilepsy  did  good.  Iron,  too,  and  zinc,  and  the  valerianates,  are  all 
good  in  some  cases.  Gold  to  the  spine  in  certain  cases  temporarily  stops 
the  movements. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  used  to  be  wonderful  epidemics  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  with  mental  symptoms  that  were  certainly  morbid,  afiecting  at  the 
same  time  thousands  of  persons  by  a  kind  of  morbid  sympathy  and  imita- 
tion. Mankind  seems  less  subject  to  these  strange  imitative,  uncon- 
trollable, mental-motor  epidemics  now  than  it  was  several  hundreds  of 
years  ago. 

GOUTY  OR  PODAGROUS  INSANITY. 

This  is  a  rare  disease  in  formb  sufficiently  marked  to  come  under 
specialist  treatment,  or  to  be  regarded  as  technically  mental  disease ;  but 
mental  phenomena  due  to  gout  are  common  enough,  and  have  been 
described  by  all  authors  on  the  subject.  Irritability,  incapacity  for 
mental  exertion,  and  depression  are  the  most  common  of  these.  Syden- 
ham gives  a  good  description  of  them  in  his  classic  work  on  gout.  '^  The 
body  is  not  tibe  only  sufferer,  and  the  dependent  condition  of  the  patient 
is  not  his  worst  misfortune.  The  mind  suffers  with  the  body,  and  which 
suffers  most  it  is  hard  to  say.  So  much  do  the  mind  ana  reason  lose 
esnergj,  as  enerOT  is  lost  by  the  body — so  susceptible  and  vacillating  is 
the  temper — sucn  a  trouble  is  the  patient  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself — 
that  a  fit  of  gout  is  a  fit  of  bad  temper."  The  above,  no  doubt,  is  the 
most  common  mental  effect  of  gout,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  mental 
disease.  Deep  melancholia  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  especially  about  the  climacteric  and  early  part  of  the  senile 
periods.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  intense  suicidal  melancholia  at  this 
period  of  life  in  patients  with  a  strong  gouty  heredity  and  gouty  deposits, 
but  who  had  not  been  subject  to  the  regular  acute  attacks.  I  have  one 
such  case  now,  J.  M.,  aged  fifty-five,  with  a  strongly  gouty  heredity  and 
acquired  syphilis,  who  was  always  more  or  less  dyspeptic,  and  suffered 
from  constipation.  He  always  had  marked  psoriasis,  and  latterly  gouty 
deposits  on  lobes  of  ears.  Before  he  became  affected  in  mind  he  fell  off 
in  flesh,  his  skin  eruption  disappeared,  he  became  veiy  costive,  and  a 
very  dilated  sigmoid  flexure  was  found  to  exist.  Sleeplessness  and  strong 
suicidal  impulses,  with  delusions  as  to  his  trouble,  were  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  depression,  his  reasoning  power  otherwise  being  good. 
Every  kind  of  medical  treatment — ^anti-gouty,  anti-syphilitic,  soporific, 
ledative,  and  tonic — was  tried  in  vain.  Nothing  really  seemed  to  do  him 
good  except  feeding,  with  an  excess  of  milk  and  eggs,  sugar  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, given  at  first  by  the  nose-tube,  and  living  out  in  the  fresh  air.  He 
got  hX  and  his  sleep  returned  in  about  nine  months,  the  acute  misery  dis- 

3 spearing,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  a  recovery  of  an  incomplete  iLiivd. 
e  gained  two  stone  in  weight  under  treatment — a  great  uutciXivN^  \.t\\ixsi^ 
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in  suck  a  subject.  There  are  signs  of  slight  d^enerative  tissne  changes 
in  him  in  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres,  or  boSi,  evidenced  by  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with  wasting  of 
the  muscles.  That  of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  disappear.  Grarrod  de- 
scribes ^' gouty  mania"  as  a  very  acute  delirious  affection,  occarring  in 
some  patients  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  acute  joint  affections. 
Along  with  the  mania  there  are  heat  of  head  and  fever.  In  one  such  case 
which  he  describes,  all  the  mental  symptoms  passed  off  when  one  toe 
became  affected  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  kind  of  acute  gouty  insanity 
either  terminates  quickly  in  recovery,  or  runs  on  to  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
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An  anaemic  brain,  ftx)m  whatever  cause,  is  always  prone  to  disturbance 
of  ftinction.  Lack  of  blood  means  imperfect  nourishment.  ¥rhere  we 
have  so  vascular  a  tissue  as  the  gray  substance  of  the  bi^n  convolutions 
(almost  half  composed  of  capillaries),  there  the  blood  is  needed  in  laigcst 
amount  and  richest  quality  if  we  are  to  have  healthy  and  vigorous  men- 
talization.  Every  one  who  has  experienced  any  disease  that  has  thinned 
and  lessened  the  blood,  has  felt  the  difference  in  his  mental  powar  then 
as  compared  with  health.  The  physiological  effects  of  depriving  tke 
brain  of  part  of  its  blood,  or  even  of  lowering  the  blood  pressure  down 
to  a  certain  amount,  are  different  in  different  cases  to  some  extent  In 
this  as  in  other  ways  in  human  beings,  the  strong  and  the  weak  hereditaij 
qualities  of  a  brain  come  out.  One  man  merely  has  singing  in  his  eare. 
a  tendency  to  faintness,  or  a  profound  mental  lassitude  and  paralysis  of 
volition,  amounting  almost  to  torpor;  those  being  probably  the  purdy 
physiological  mental  results  of  a  bloodless  brain.  Another  man  becomes 
intensely  supersensitive  and  over-excitable,  suffering  torture  from  soonds 
and  circumstances  that  in  health  would  have  been  calmly  borne :  another 
cannot  sleep ;  another  has  hallucinations  of  the  senses ;  another  takes 
convulsions,  long  before  that  amount  of  blood  is  lost  that  necessarily 
causes  convulsions ;  and  another  becomes  delirious,  or  is  attacked  witt 
insanity.  Tlie  same,  or  rather  far  greater  differences  of  brain  symptoms, 
result  from  the  diseases  and  morbid  conditions  that  cause  or  are  specially 
accompanied  by  aniemia.  The  cachexi«e,  the  blood-poisonings,  and  the 
diseases  of  nutrition  in  which  blood  is  not  made  in  sufficient  quantity, 
may  all  be  attended  with  danger  to  some  brain  functions,  though  certain 
brains  seem  to  have  the  innate  trophic  energy  to  nourish  their  tissues  and 
perform  their  functions  on  less  blood  than  others.  In  those  predispoflrf 
by  heredity  to  disturbance  or  enfeeblement  of  the  mental  ftinctions,  it  is 
the  mind  that  suffers  in  conditions  of  bloodlessness.  We  are  entided  to 
assume  that  the  convolutions  of  such  brains  have  less  than  the  nornil 
trophic  and  functional  energy.  After  death,  in  such  cases,  the  whofc 
brain,  but  more  especially  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes  and  the 
vertex,  are  often  found  disproportionately  antemic  as  compared  with 
the  other  organs  of  the  body ;  and  the  brain  is  not  only  found  ancnic. 
bat  manifestly  wanting^  \n  iiOTm;il  consistence,  in  some  cases  atrophied  to 
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some  extent,  and  in  others  presenting  an  appearance  closely  resembling 
the  first  stage  of  necrosis  from  brain  embolism.  In  all  such  cases  its 
specific  ffravitr  is  lessened.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  brain  has  not  as 
yet  reached  that  point  of  certainty  that  it  can  tell  us  what  constituents 
are  specially  wanting  in  such  diseased  conditions.  In  patients  that  have 
been  insane,  and  had  pulmonary  consumption,  I  have  seen  the  most 
marked  brain  anaemia,  low  brain  specific  gravity,  irregular  vascularity, 
and  soft  brain  texture  that  I  have  met  witn,  not  being  cases  of  ^^  white 
softening  "  from  embolism  or  other  local  cause  of  brain  starvation. 

The  frequent  association  of  the  depraved  nutritive  condition  known  as 
"scrofulous"  with  idiocy  and  congenital  imbecility  is  well  known  and 
universally  recognized  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  such  cases. 
The  common  occurrence  of  pulmonary  phthisis  as  a  cause  of  death 
among  the  insane  had  been  long  noted  by  those  having  charge  of  the 
older  lunatic  asylums.  A  special  connection  between  the  scrofulous  and 
phthisical  constitutions  and  the  insane  predisposition  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Van  der  Kolk  and  others.  The  short  attacks  of  delirium  to 
which  some  phthisical  patients  are  subject  had  been  described  by  Morel. 
And  that  mild  unreason,  the  spes  phthmca^  had  been  known  from 
classic  times.  But  any  special  manifestation  of  mental  disorder  directly 
connected  with  pulmonary  consumption  had  not  been  described  till  in 
1863  I  did  so,  as  the  result  of  a  very  careful  statistical  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  connection  existed  on 
clinical  grounds  as  well  as  statistical  ;^  hence  I  called  the  form  of  mental 
disease  Phthisical  Insanity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  combat  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forward  against  the  existence  of  this  mental 
disorder.  No  doubt  consumption  was  startlingly  more  frequent  as  a 
cause  of  death  among  the  inmates  of  the  older  asylums  tnan  in  the 
modem  institutions ;  but  still  it  is  in  all  asvlums  for  the  insane  between 
three  and  four  times  more  common  than  in  the  general  population  at  the 
same  ages.  In  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  it  has  fallen  almost  to  one- 
half  in  the  past  ten  years  under  improve<l  hygienic  conditions  compared 
with  the  period  of  1842-1861.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
two  per  cent,  of  my  patients  that  I  classify  on  admission  as  phthisical 
insanity  on  account  of  their  mental  and  bodily  peculiarities,  which 
I  shall  presently  describe. 

No  doubt  brain  anaemias  of  all  kinds,  and  from  whatever  causes,  are 
apt  to  produce  mental  conditions  like  phthisical  insanity,  and  in  some 
individual  cases,  I  admit,  quite  indistinguishable  from  it.  It  is  said 
that  insanity  is  infrequent  in  hospitals  for  consumption.  It  may  be  that 
rach  mental  disturbance  as  would  be  properly  reckoned  technical  insanity 
is  not  common  in  such  institutions,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  no 
statistics  on  that  question.  We  have  only  one  person  in  every  twenty- 
>ne  hundred  of  the  general  population  becoming  insane  every  year ;  and 
f  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  persons  already  phthisical  became 
nsane,  that  would  not  bulk  largely  in  the  mind  of  a  physician  to  a  hos- 
>ital  for  consumption  whose  attention  was  not  directea  to  the  matter, 
hough  it  would  be  an  increase  of  insanity  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

^  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  April,  1S6E. 
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But  the  great  reason  why  insanity  is  not  common  in  hospitals  for 
consumption  is  simply  that  it  usually  appears  before  the  lung  symptoms 
of  the  phthisis,  and  the  cases  are  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  instead. 

I  have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  many  acute  clinical  obsenrers 
have  supported  my  conclusion  that  there  is  a  phthisical  insani^,  Dr. 
Maudsley  going  the  length  of  saying  that  he  has  seen  many  cases 
exhibiting  a  phthisical-mindedness  not  amounting  to  technical  insanity, 
less  in  degree  but  the  same  in  kind. 

No  doubt  my  clinical  experience  of  twenty  years,  since  1863,  has 
modified  to  some  extent  some  of  my  conclusions  of  that  date.     For 
instance,  I  do  not  now  look  on  phthisical  insanity  as  being  so  incurable  t 
condition  as  I  did  then ;  but  I  had  not  then  had  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  modem  hygienic  ideas  in  asylums,  or  of  the  most  recoit 
modes  of  treating  the  insane  therapeutically  and  morally.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,   my   experience   has   strengthened  the  conyiction   that  a 
phthisical  insanity  exists,  and  in  the  typical  cases  is  well  marked  in  its 
characters,  and  tnat  it  is  different  in  many  essential  points  from  any 
of  the  other  forms  of  ansemic  or  diathetic  insanities.     It  does  not  arise 
in  asylums  through  any  defects  in  their  hygienic  conditions  or  otherwise. 
The  patients  labor  under  it  when  they  come  into  asylums.     Its  existeooe 
and  amount  haye  no  fixed  relationship  to  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  in 
the  institution  at  all,  for  I  find  that  while  in  the  nineteen  years  1842- 
1861,  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh  A^lnm 
was   twenty-nine  per  cent.,  I  estimated   in  1863  from  the  symptoms 
of  patients  put  down  in  the  case-books  that  for  the  ten  preyious  yean 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  were  cases  of  phthisical  insani^; 
and  in  the  ten  years  1^<7 3-1882,  when  the  mortality  from  phthisis  has 
only  been  fifteen  per  cent.,  I  have,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
each  case,  diagnosed  and  recorded  at  the  time  two  per  cent,  of  those 
admitted  as  suffering  from  phthisical  insanity.     Those  two  things,  there- 
fore, so  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  the  general  death-rate 
from  phthisis  and  the  number  of  cases  of  phthisical  insanity  admitted  into 
an  institution,  must  be  put  entirely  apart. 

The  general  characters  of  phthisical  insanity  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  persons  of  weak  vitality.  There  is  no  acutenesf 
of  vigor  about  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Looked  at  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mental  symptoms  present,  some  of  the  cases  would 
be  called  mania  of  the  mildly  delusional,  slightly  demented  type;  more 
of  them  would  be  called  melancholia,  also  of  the  mildly  delusional  type; 
and  many  of  them  would  be  calle<l  monomania  of  suspicion.  It  is  a  very 
striking  fact  in  regard  to  the  last,  that  nearly  all  pure  cases  of  monomania 
of  suspicion  sooner  or  later  die  of  phthisis.  The  symptom  of  a  moiW 
mental  suspicion  runs  through  all  the  cases  of  phthisical  insanity.  S(HDe- 
times,  but  not  commonly,  they  have  an  acute  stage  at  first,  but  this  is 
always  short.  Most  frequently  the  disease  begins  by  a  gradual  alteratioo 
of  disposition,  conduct,  and  feeling  in  the  direction  of  morbid  suspicion 
of  those  about  the  patient,  a  morbid  fickleness  of  purpose,  an  unsocia- 
bility, an  irritability,  and  an  entire  want  of  buoyancy  and  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Along  with  this  there  are  loss  of  weighty  indigestJon, 
intolerance  of  fat,  want  of  enjoyment  of  food,  peryendon  of  taste  in 
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regard  to  food^  and  a  bad  color  of  the  skin.  There  may  or  there  may 
not  be  any  chest  symptoms  present;  most  frequently  there  are  not. 
Then  comes  the  acutest  part  of  the  attack,  if  there  is  such  a  stage  in  the 
case.  The  patient  gets  sleepless  and  mildly  melancholic  or  maniacal,  the 
bodily  state  running  down  all  the  time.  The  or^nic  enfeeblement  that 
characterizes  the  disease  is  often  shown  by  refus^  of  food.  The  patient 
thinks  he  is  being  poisoned,  this  no  doubt  bein^  the  convolutional  mis- 
interpretation of  the  pain  and  uneasiness  of  indigestion.  In  a  way,  he 
is  often  poisoned,  for  his  food  is  badly  digested  and  assimilated,  and  the 
subjective  sensations  accompanying  this  are  not  unlike  some  kinds  of 
poisoning.  Aft;er  a  little,  the  patient  becomes  irritable,  sullen,  unsociable, 
and  suspicious,  his  state  varying  from  time  to  time.  The  intellectual 
processes  are  not  so  much  enfeebled  as  there  is  a  disinclination  to  exercise 
them.  There  are  occasional  unaccountable  little  attacks  of  excitement. 
The  patient  is  disinclined  to  amuse  or  employ  himself.  He  looks  on  any 
attempt  to  persuade  him  to  do  so  as  persecution,  and  as  being  prompted 
by  hostile  motives.  There  is  some  depression,  but  no  intense  mental 
pain.  The  patient  associates  with  no  one,  and  the  kindnesses  of  relatives 
merely  call  forth  reproaches.  If  the  patient  lives  long,  he  becomes  more 
silent  and  apparenthr  demented,  but  he  can  always  be  roused  out  of  this 
for  a  short  time.  Complete  typical  dementia  does  not  usually  occur.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  to  periodicitv,  the  remissions  and  aggravations  are 
not  regular  or  complete.  Bodily  he  cannot  be  fattened,  he  looks  sallow 
and  haggard,  his  circulation  is  poor,  his  pulse  weak,  and  anything  like 
tone  is  entirely  absent.  There  is  no  muscular  energy,  and  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  exertion.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  capricious.  Colas  are 
taken  venr  easily.  The  patients  lose  weight  and  are  all  round  worse  in 
cold  weather.  The  temperature  tends  to  be  low  until  the  lungs  become 
affected,  and  then  there  is  an  insidious  evening  rise,  which  is  perhaps  the 
only  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  bodily  disease.  In  very  many  of  the  cases 
—one-half  the  number,  according  to  my  experience — the  chest  symptoms 
are  at  first  latent  even  after  the  lungs  have  become  markedly  affected. 
There  is  no  cough  or  spit  or  pain.  I  have  often  happened  to  notice  that 
a  patient  laboring  under  phthisical  insanity  (and  this  applies  to  cases  of 
dementia  and  many  cases  of  acute  insanity,  too)  was  breathing  a  little 
more  quickly  than  normal,  or  was  looking  more  pinched,  or  was  falling 
off"  his  food,  or  his  pulse  was  quicker  and  weaker  than  usual,  or  he  had  a 
hectic-looking  spot  on  one  cheek,  or  his  skin  felt  hot ;  and  on  examining 
the  chest  in  consequence  of  some  such  indication,  I  have  found  extensive 
broncho-pneumonia,  or  consolidation,  or  breaking  up  of  the  lung  tissues. 
The  progress  of  the  lung  disease  varies  much  in  different  cases,  in  some 
being  rapid  and  causing  death  in  a  few  months,  and  others  going  on  for 
years  if  the  conditions,  food,  and  hygiene  are  favorable.  1  have  seen 
such  cases  in  the  very  feverish  stage  before  death,  when  the  temperature 
rose  over  102°,  rouse  up  wonderfully,  and  even  cease  to  manifest  the 
morbid  suspicions,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional.  It  would  seem  as  if 
in  these  cases  the  high  temperature  and  quickened  circulation  stimulated 
the  anaemic  and  ill-nourished  convolutions  to  increased  and  almost  normal 
mental  activity. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  the  disease : 

J.  N.,  aet.  43.  Her  previous  history  was  not  known  very  accoratelT, 
bat  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attack  of  insanity ;  it  had  not  existed 
more  than  a  few  months.  She  resided  in  London,  and  came  to  Edinburgh 
to  seek  her  son,  who  had  been  dead  some  time.  This  she  had  known 
before  she  became  insane.  No  hereditary  predisposition  was  known. 
She  had  been  wandering  aboat,  and  was  troublesome,  but  not  violent 

On  admission  she  was  apathetic,  and,  when  roused,  suspicious-looking, 
not  answering  questions  correctly  or  even  intelligently,  but  showing  her 
insanity  much  more  by  her  peculiar  expression  of  face  and  her  conduct 
when  spoken  to  than  by  her  conversation.  Hair  dark,  complexion  dark. 
She  is  of  the  melancholic  temperament.  She  was  on  admission  thin  and 
weak,  but  appeared  before  becoming  insane  to  have  enjoyed  good  bodily 
health  on  the  whole. 

After  being  some  months  in  the  asylum,  her  mental  state  was  as  follows: 

^^  She  has  many  delusions,  which  she  only  shows  at  times,  and  is  not 
very  consistent  in  her  expression  of  them.  She  &ncies  that  she  is  pr^- 
nant,  that  the  foetus  is  extrauterine,  and  that  she  will  require  to  be 
operated  upon.  She  is  very  suspicious,  especially  of  her  food,  sometimes 
starving  herself  through  fear  of  being  poisoned.  She  also  at  times  seems 
to  imagine  that  she  has  much  property  that  is  being  kept  away  from  her. 
She  is  very  idle,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  employ  her- 
self. At  times,  without  any  cause,  she  becomes  abusive  to  those  aboot 
her,  and  much  excited.  She  remains  thin  and  pale,  but  takes  her  food 
well,  but  has  shown  no  clear  symptoms  of  suffering  from  any  actual  long 
disease.  She  is  unsociable,  takes  no  interest  in  her  friends,  does  not 
want  to  get  away  from  the  asylum,  or  at  least  expresses  no  wish  to  do  so. 
She  gets  excited  for  short  periods  of  a  few  hours  at  times,  and  during 
these  attacks  of  excitement  all  her  symptoms  are  much  worse." 

And  in  the  course  of  two  years  her  state  was  the  following: 

She  is  now  much  thinner  and  weaker  than  she  was,  but  no  symptoms 
of  anv  disease  have  manifested  themselves,  and  she  reftises  to  idlow  anv 
examination  to  be  made  of  her  chest.  She  is  more  taciturn  and  less 
seldom  abusive,  except  when  she  is  spoken  to  or  interfered  with.  She 
never  speaks  to  anyone,  except  to  ask  for  something  she  wants,  resents 
being  interfereil  with  in  any  way,  and  treats  all  about  her  as  if  they  w«€ 
her  enemies.  When  asked  about  her  health  she  frequently  becomes 
abusive,  and  seems  to  think  some  insult  or  harm  is  meant  her.  She  is 
never  pleasant  by  any  possibility,  and  never  thankful  for  any  att^tion 
shown  her.  She  distinguishes  in  no  way  those  who  are  kind  to  her  from 
those  with  whom  she  has  nothing  to  do.  At  long  intervals  now  she 
becomes  excited,  abusive  to  some  one  who  has  given  no  cause  for  such 
conduct,  and  she  assigns  no  reason  for  such  abuse. 

She  remained  mentally  as  described,  but  in  bodily  health  became 
weaker,  lost  flesh,  and  did  not  take  her  food  so  well,  but  no  cough  or 
spit  appeared  till  two  months  before  her  death,  which  occurred  aft«r  she 
had  been  in  the  asylum  five  years.  For  two  or  three  years  before  death 
she  had  been  thin,  pale,  weak,  capricious  in  her  appetite,  inclined  to  keep 
her  bed,  and  evidently  laboring  under  organic  disease.  She  resiBted  an 
examination  of  her  chest  so  very  strongly  that  it  was  never  thoroo^J 
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made.     There  was  never  any  diarrhoea,  bat  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
phthisis  were  present  in  great  severity  for  two  months  before  death. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — The  brain  was  atrophied,  anaemic,  and 
oedematous.  The  white  substance  composing  and  surrounding  the  fornix 
and  septum  lucidum  was  almost  diffluent.  The  left  lung  was  everywhere 
infiltrated  with  masses  of  tubercle,  each  tubercular  spot  soft  in  the  centre. 
The  cavities  so  formed  were  many  of  them  evidently  very  old.  The 
apper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  a  similar  condition.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged  and  tubercular.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
csecum  and  ascending  colon  was  ulcerated,  thickened,  and  red. 

Commentary  on  such  a  case  is  almost  superfluous  ailer  what  I  have 
said  about  phthisical  insanity.  A  woman  has  a  family,  and  lives  till  she 
is  forty-three.  She  then  becomes  insane,  never  having  very  acute  symp- 
toms, suspicion ^  irritability,  unsociability,  with  causeless,  unaccountable 
exacerbations,  and  a  wafU  of  interest  in  anything,  being  the  chief  symp- 
toms. She  is  thin  and  in  weak  bodily  health  when  she  becomes  insane, 
and  although  having  good  food  and  fresh  air  never  gets  stronger.  She 
becomes  weaker,  paler,  and  thinner  gradually,  until  she  is  exhausted  and 
very  weak,  and  then  a  severe  cough  and  spit  comes  on  two  months  before 
she  dies.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  insanity  was  contem- 
poraneous in  its  appearance  with  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis, that  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  were  obscured  by 
the  state  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  was  the  tuberculosis,  and  not  the 
insanity,  that  kept  the  patient  thin  and  weak  bodily  ?  And  do  not  the 
mental  symptoms  resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  an  exhausted  man 
whose  brain  has  been  starved  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment  by  a 
disabled  stomach,  an  exhaustive  discharge,  or  unsound  lungs? 

J.  C,  set.  31,  a  joiner.  Father  had  been  insane.  Had  led  a  dissi- 
pated life  at  times.  Had  always  made  his  living  at  his  trade.  Was 
married,  and  had  a  family.  The  first  symptoms  of  insanity  were  noticed 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  he  was  then  sent  to  an  asylum,  but  havins 
apparently  quite  recovered,  he  was  discharged.  He  was  never  quite  well 
after  this,  however.  He  was  unsettled,  would  not  work  at  his  trade  with 
any  one  master  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  He  accused  his 
wife  of  poisoning  him,  of  conspiring  against  him,  and  of  getting  her 
relations  also  to  plot  against  his  life.  His  having  been  in  an  asylum  at 
all  he  attributed  entirely  to  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  for  their  own 
purposes. 

On  admission  into  the  asylum  he  was  generally  quiet,  reserved,  and 
suspicious  in  look  and  manner,  without  showing  much  suspicion  in  his 
words.  He  was  a  man  in  average  health,  with  a  fair  complexion,  dark- 
brown  hair,  and  a  more  than  usually  intelligent  face.  He  was  very 
reticent  about  his  delusions. 

For  some  time  after  admission  he  wrought  in  the  joiner's  shop,  but 
then  began  to  fancy  that  his  working  there  kept  him  in  the  asylum,  and 
reftised  to  work  any  longer.  He  became  more  unreserved  in  his  expres- 
sions of  dislike  and  suspicion  of  his  wife  and  her  relations.  He  might 
often  be  seen  to  exchange  his  own  dish  for  that  of  his  next  neighbor  at 
meals,  when  he  could  do  so  without  attracting  much  attention.  H^ 
looked  as  if  he  ^'knew  all  about  it"  when  ask^  about  VKaa  ^toqi^^iSkb^'^ 
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but  would  give  no  explaDation  of  it.  He  evidently  had  strong  prejudieeB 
againist  the  head  male  attendant,  and  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  and 
said,  ''You  know  very  well,'*  when  asked  why  he  disliked  this  man.  At 
one  time  he  became  so  well  that  his  discharge  from  the  asylum  was  con- 
templated. 

He  had  not  been  in  the  asylum  six  months  till  he  had  slight  hsemop- 
tynis,  and  when  his  chest  was  examined  the  presence  of  tubercular  disease 
was  indicated  by  dulness  on  percussion,  and  crepitation  on  auscultation 
at  the  apices  of  both  lungs.  He  said,  however,  tiiat  he  had  often,  befere 
he  came  into  the  asylum,  spat  blood.  Shortly  aftierwards,  his  conditi<m 
was  the  following: 

^'  He  now  works  in  the  joiner's  shop  only  when  he  is  almost  obliged 
to  do  80.  He  often  requires  to  be  told  that  he  will  be  carried  out  if  he 
will  not  walk.  He  does  not  need  to  work  hard,  and  is  only  asked  to 
work  at  all  for  his  own  sake,  because  when  he  is  employed  in  any  way 
he  is  much  happier  and  more  content  than  when  quite  idle.  He  some- 
times abuses  the  head  attendant  in  most  unmeasured  language.  He 
imagines  he  is  the  heir  to  large  estates,  and  is  kept  here  a  prisoner  bv 
his  wife's  relations  to  exclude  him  from  his  inheritance.  No  amount  of 
persuasion  will  convince  him  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  is  su^icioas 
of  almost  everyone  round  him ;  he  tries  to  exchange  the  portion  pat 
before  him  at  every  meal  for  that  of  some  one  else.  He  is  at  times  vefj 
irritable,  and  gets  much  excited.  He  took  cod-liver  oil  for  some  days, 
but  then  imagineil  it  was  poisoned,  and  refused  to  take  it  on  any  aoooont 
Ho  is  constantly  asking  for  changes  of  diet,  and  when  he  gets  than  he 
remains  as  dissatisfieil  as  before.  He  is  still  pretty  strong,  and  is  in  cood 
iH>U(lition:  but  complains,  when  at  work,  of  shortness  of  breath.  It  is 
imt  for  this  that  ho  refust^  to  work,  however ;  he  imagines  that  it  will  be 
tho  nunuis  of  kivping  him  longer  here.  His  most  common  question  to 
tho  ro(H>rtor  ovorv  day  is,  **\Vhen  will  this  have  an  end?"  referring  to 
tlio  iH»iispinu*y  ^hioh  he  imagines  is  Inking  formed  against  him.  At  times 
lie  is  ontiroly  ri'tiivnt,  merely  shaking  his  head  significantly  when  asked 
lio^  he  i> — **  Oh,  you  know  well  enough,  why  ask  me  ?" 

.\  y«><)r  nf^er  admission  he  was  attacked  with  a  cough  and  spit»  and  his 
ditrunihy  ot*  hreathing  Invame  increased,  and  he  was  no  longer  asked  to 
tli»  anv  work.  He  l^>t  much  worse  mentally  immediately  after  he  wis 
allow  ihI  to  he  quite  idle.  He  ctmld  never  be  induced  to  take  any  kind 
of  iiuHlirine  tor  niorx*  than  a  day  or  two,  and  the  extra  diet  and  stimu- 
lant.^ orxlerisl  tor  him  ^en*  almost  forced  down  his  throat.  The  lung 
dist\ise  adxaniwl  i^puUv.  He  In^came  worse  every  week,  while  his  sus- 
Moio!\s  aiul  irntahiliiy  Inx'aiue  the  inause  of  more  and  more  misery  to 
ui«.  Ho  irasjHHl  n^prv\^olu^  apiiust  the  meilical  officer,  as  he  sat  cough- 
iuj:  aiul  bivaihU^^,  tor  c'^inj:  him  the  me^licines  intended  to  relieve  him. 
K\er\  thmc  that  w.-is  done  lor  him  he  imagined  to  be  for  a  sinister  purpose, 
exovxono  who  was  knui  to  h\\\\  he  susjxvte^i  of  being  an  enemy,  and  all 
the  Miuptoms  ot'  his  a:M>as<*  he  Wieveii  to  be  caused  by  his  food  or 
uushomo.  All  Ins  s\nrj^:oms  wore  as  severe,  when  they  onoe  had  fiuriy 
vviwuu^uwi,  as  in  orviniar\  oai^Mti^  xM  phthisis  among  the  sane. 

To  the  la.M   ho  rtMji:iii<\i  his  xie^ask>Qs  unchai^ied.     He  died  within 
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eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  his  admission.     He  was  much  ex- 
hausted, but  not  quite  emaciated,  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — The  brain  was  on  the  whole  almost 
normal,  except  that  the  arachnoid  was  very  milky,  and  the  pia  mater 
infiltrated  with  opaque  serum,  while  the  lining  membranes  of  the  ven- 
tricles were  thickened  and,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
covered  with  small  granulations. 

The  lungs  were  both  almost  entirely  infiltrated  with  tubercle.  This 
tubercle  was  very  hard,  however,  except  in  some  softened  spots.  It  was 
intermixed  with  the  fibrous  pneumonic  lung,  and,  as  was  seen  from  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  vomicae,  as  well  as  the  consolidated  fibrous 
lung,  the  organ  had  been  affected  for  a  long  time.  The  cavities  and  the 
densest  parts  of  the  tubercular  deposit  in  both  lungs  were  at  the  bases. 
There  was  no  ulceration  of  the  cfecum  or  colon.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was  of  a  very  dark  color  and  very  soft. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  those  cases  of  motomania  of  suspicion, 
almost  all  of  whom,  according  to  my  statistics,  die  of  tuberculosis.  The 
insanity  was  strongly  hereditary. 

Such  are  the  main  and  typical  features  of  phthisical  insanity,  and  the 
foregoing  are  good  examples  of  the  disease.  Certain  general  questions 
arise  in  regard  to  it  for  answer.  Are  all  cases  where  we  have  phthisis 
among  the  insane  apt  to  be  of  the  mental  type  I  have  described  ?  No, 
only  tnose,  in  my  opinion,  who  have  had  the  well-known  bodily  symp- 
toms of  the  pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis.  The  most  marked  cases  are 
those  with  a  hereditary  tendency  to  both  phthisis  and  insanity,  or  to  the 
neuroses.  It  is  surprising  how  often  both  diseases  occur  in  different 
members  of  the  same  family.  No  physician  in  extensive  practice  but 
has  met  with  very  many  such  families.  They  are  too  frequent  to  be  a 
mere  coincidence.  The  constitutional  weakness  which  tends  to  end  in 
phthisis  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  akin  in  some  degree,  under  some  conditions, 
to  that  which  tends  to  end  in  insanity.  If  one  function  of  the  brain  is 
to  govern  the  trophic  processes  of  the  body,  and  if  that  organ  is  strongly 
predisposed  to  go  wrong  in  its  mental  functions  in  any  case,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  law  of  the  solidarity  of  action  of  the  whole  organ  will 
come  in,  and  that  the  nutritive  processes  will  often  be  affected  also,  and 
the  recuperative  and  resistive  power  lessened.  Daily  experience  among 
the  insane  shows  us  that  this  is  so.  As  I  said  when  speaking  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  melancholia,  thinness  is  its  bodily  essence  and 
almost  constant  accompaniment,  and  fatness  its  natural  cure.  So  in 
regard  to  that  special  tendency  to  depraved  or  weakened  trophic  energy 
that  speedily  tends  to  end  in  lung  disease,  if  it  is  not  cured  it  tends  to 
affect  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  the  result  is  phthisical  insanity. 
Ascertainable  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  exists  in  seven  per 
cent,  more  of  the  cases  of  phthisical  insanity  than  in  the  insane  generally. 

Which  disease  begins  first  as  an  actuality?  The  insanity  in  most 
cases,  undoubtedly.  In  most  instances  it  exists  several  years  before  any 
discoverable  lung  trouble  appears,  just  as  there  are  many  persons  who 
have  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  phthisis  long  before  the  lungs  are 
afifected.  I  am  not  now  entering  into  the  question  of  the  different  form& 
of  phthisis,  or  the  modes  in  which  the  lungs  are  affected.,  ot  VtvXi^  ^^ 
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specific  germ  theory  of  tabercle.  By  the  phthisis  I  speak  of,  I  mean 
that  typical  form  where  there  has  been  a  marked  constitutional  tafidoicy 
to  malnutrition  and  lung  disease,  that  form,  in  short,  which  is  usually 
hereditary,  and  always  has  far  more  symptoms  than  the  mere  lung 
disease  to  characterize  it.  The  mode  and  time  at  which  the  lungs  are 
affected  by  actual  disease  are  accidents  due  to  special  circumstances,  such 
as  exposure  to  cold. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  insanity  is  not  sometimes  cured  by 
the  advent  of  lung  disease,  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  any  real  instance 
of  it.  I  have  seen  many  cases  where  patients  brightened  up,  and  were 
less  melancholic  and  iar  less  torpid  after  the  temperature  rose  throu^ 
aggravation  of  lung  disease,  and  I  have  seen  this  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
same  ease  as  the  inflammatory  process  became  active.  But  the  improve- 
ment was  only  apparent,  and  was  always  transitory.  It  simply  resulted 
from  the  increased  temperature  and  more  active  circulation  in  the  brain. 
Any  disease  that  produces  those  conditions  will  have  the  same  effect. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  phthisis  on  the 
mental  condition  of  sane  persons.  There  is  the  universally  recognixed 
9p€8  phthisica^  and  there  is  often  also  a  mental  brilliancy,  short  and 
ntful  like  the  light  of  an  ill-supplied  lamp,  and  there  are  delirious,  iMh- 
argic,  and  confused  times,  in  different  cases.  In  very  many  there  is  a 
fancifulness,  a  causeless  changing  from  hope  to  despondency,  an  inca- 
pacity for  continuous  thought,  that  seems  to  characterize  this  disease 
more  than  other  chronic  ailments.  Doctors  do  not  see  these  things 
so  much,  for  at  their  visit  the  patients  pick  themselves  up  mentally;  Imt 
ask  nurses  and  relatives  who  are  with  such  persons  all  the  time,  and  they 
will  tell  you  of  many  small  mental  peculiarities  of  sane  phthisical  patients. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  results  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  phthisical 
insanitv  for  nine  years  1874—1882  inclusive,  in  a  statistical  form,  I  have 
gone  carefully  through  the  case-books  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylom. 
Each  case  was  diagnosed  as  to  its  clinical  mental  type  within  the  year  of 
its  admission.  This  is  perhaps  too  soon  in  this  form  of  insanity,  for,  as  I 
mentioned,  some  of  the  patients  have  a  regular  maniacal  and  melancholic 
attack  to  begin  with,  of  short  duration,  before  they  settle  down.  The 
general  result  was  this  :  During  those  nine  years  there  have  been  thirty- 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  admissions.  Of  these,  eighty-five  have  he&k 
diagnosed  as  phthisical  insanity.  This  is  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
admitted.  Follow inic  out  these  ei<rhtv-five  cases,  I  find  that  twentv-^ix 
have  been  discharged  recovennl.  This  is  a  recovery  rate  of  thirty  per 
cent.  The  recovery  rate  in  the  a,sylum  during  the  same  period!  hjis  been 
forty-six  per  cent.  This  would  show,  supposing  my  diagnosis  to  have 
been  correct,  that  cases  of  phthisical  insanity  recover,  but  in  much  less 
proportion  than  the  average  of  patients  sent  to  the  asylum,  which  mclude, 
it  must  be  remembered,  many  general  paralytics,  paralytics,  dements,  and 
other  cases,  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  The  recovery  rate  among  the 
patients  admitted  with  no  recognizable  organic  brain  disease,  and  who 
had  been  less  than  a  vear  insane  before  admission,  was  at  least  seventv 
per  cent.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  cases  diagnosed  as  phthisical 
insanity  recover  in  much  less  than  half  the  proj)ortion  that  cases  of 
insanity  uncomplicated  with  brain  disease  do.    In  order  that  this  proper- 
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tion  of  phthisical  insanity  should  recover,  special  treatment— -dietetic, 
moral,  and  medicinal — is  required  to  combat  the  depraved  general  and 
brain  nutrition  present. 

I  next  inquired  into  the  death-rate  from  tubercular  complaints  among 
the  eighty-five  phthisically  insane  patients.  Up  to  this  time  eighteen 
have  died  of  phthisis,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  in  addition 
to  the  twenty-six  who  recovered  there  were  thirty-two  cases  removed  from 
the  institution  not  recovered  mentally,  some  of  these  being  taken  home  to 
be  nursed  by  their  relations  during  their  last  illness — to  die,  in  short. 
Bnt  more  than  the  eighteen  will  die  of  phthisis,  for  those  admitted  in  the 
recent  years  have  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  the  complaint,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  phthisical.  The  general  result  is  that  eighteen  out  of  the 
twenty-seven  who  were  not  recovered  or  removed  have  already  died 
of  phthisis. 

1  next  examined  into  the  general  statistics  of  phthisis  in  the  institution, 
quite  apart  fr-om  phthisical  insanity,  for  the  same  period  of  nine  years. 
Eighty-three  cases  died  of  this  disease  in  that  time.  There  having  been 
altogether  six  hundred  and  thirteen  deaths  in  the  time,  this  was  at  the 
rate  of  13.5  per  cent.,  or  one  in  seven.  Of  all  the  deaths  from  phthisis, 
therefore,  21.7  per  cent.,  or  just  over  one  in  five,  had  been  originally 
diagnosed  as  phthisical  insanity.  Looking  at  the  other  clinical  forms  of 
insanity  who  died  of  phthisis,  none  of  them  approach  in  number  the 
phthisical  insanity.  Seven  cases  of  epileptic  insanity  died  of  phthisis 
and  seven  cases  of  general  paralysis  (though  the  large  number  of  this 
disease  who  died  of  phthisis,  I  think,  is  much  more  than  the  average), 
and  five  cases  of  adolescent  insanity,  but  beyond  these  no  special  variety 
was  found  in  the  phthisical  list. 

In  going  over  those  patients  who  had  died  of  phthisis  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  clinical  fact  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  development 
of  phthisis  in  one  or  two  cases  on  a  previously  existing  insanity.  In 
such  patients  it  often  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  mental  condition 
similar  to  the  symptoms  of  phthisical  insanity  in  patients  who  had  not 
labored  under  such  mental  symptoms  before.  Such  patients  became 
suspicious,  sullen,  irritable,  and  unsocial,  some  of  them  being  also  melan- 
cholic. One  young  man,  J.  P.,  who  had  been  a  cheerful,  active  fellow, 
sociable,  and  constantly  playing  the  piano  and  singing,  became  moody, 
suspicious,  impulsive,  and  irritable  just  before  his  chest  was  found  to  be 
affected,  and  while  he  was  getting  thin,  not  taking  his  food,  and  looking  ill. 


LECTURE    XIV. 

UTERINE  OR  AMENORRHCEAL,  OVARIAN,  AND  HYSTERICAL  IX- 
8ANITIES~THE  INSANITY  OP  MASTURBATION— UTERINE  OR 
AMENORRHCEAL  INSANITY. 

No  doubt  the  influence  of  woman's  great  function  of  menstmation  is 
considerable  on  her  normal  mentalization.     It  has  a  psychology  of  its 
own,  of  which  the  main  features  generally  are  a  slight  irritability  or 
tendency  towards  lack  of  mental  inhibition  just  before  the  process  com- 
mences each  month,  a  slight  diminution  of  energy  or  tendency  to  mental 
paralysis  and  depression  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  its  continuance, 
and  a  very  considerable  excess  of  energizing  power  and  excitation  cf 
feeling  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  it  has  entirely  ceased,  the 
last  phase  being  coincident  with  woman's  period  of  highest  conceptive 
power  and  keenest  generative  nisus.    As  is  well  known  to  all  phymdans, 
many  purely  nervous  derangements  and  diseases,  such   as   neuralgia, 
migraine,  epilepsy,  and  chorea,  are  apt  to  be  aggravated  at  the  m^istnnl 
periods  or  to  begin  then.     There  are  often  perversions  of  the  great  in- 
stincts  and  appetites  then.     In  some  women  the  social  instincts  are  then 
partly  suspended,  and  in  others  there  are  perversions  of  the  appetites  ibr 
foo<l  and  drink.     Dr.  Halliday  Croom  has  kindly  given  me  the  notes  of 
two  such   eases.     One  young  lady  patient  of  his  at  every  menstrual 
period  pulls  out  and  eats  the  bristles  of  the  hair-brushes  in  her  own 
room,  and  sometimes  goes  into  other  rooms  for  more  brushes  for  the 
same  purpose.     lie  has  another  lady  patient,  married,  aet.  36,  who,  for 
fiftei'n  years,  has  eaten  at  each  menstrual  period  salt,  dry  oatmeal,  md 
bits  of  sponge,  and  has  been  none  the  worse  for  this.     I  have  met  with 
(and  what  physician  has  not?)  cases  of  women  who  had  intense  cravings 
for  stimulants  and  narcotics  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  indulged  those 
cravings,  to  their  intense  disgust  and  regret  sometimes  afterwards.    Dr. 
Croom  gives  me  the  notes  of  a  case  where  the  craving  was  for  malt  liquore 
only. 

The  regular  and  normal  performance  of  the  usual  ftinctions  of  the 
uterus  and  ovaries  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  mental  soundness 
of  the  female.  Disturbed  menstruation  is  a  constant  danger  to  the 
mental  stahilitv  of  some  women;  nav,  the  occurrence  of  absolutelf 
normal  menstruation  is  attende<l  with  great  risk  in  many  unstable  brains. 
The  actual  outbreak  of  mental  disease,  or  of  its  worst  paroxysms,  is  co- 
incident with  the  menstrual  period  in  a  very  large  number  of  women 
indeed.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  of  course,  that  the  menstmatioD 
caused  the  insanity  in  all  such  cases.  The  constant  difliculty  the  physi- 
cian has  is  to  know  whether  the  disordered  or  suspended  m«[istniafiioii  ii 
a  cause  or  a  symptom.     Nearly  all  the  acute  varieties  of  insaDitj  disMb 
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or  suspend  menstruation  in  women  while  the  acute  symptoms  last.  I 
find  that  attendants  on  the  insane  do  not  expect  menstruation  to  be 
regular,  if  present  at  all,  in  cases  of  acute  mania  or  of  intensely  excited 
melancholia.  I  also  find  that  among  the  women  patients  in  an  asylum, 
taking  them  throughout,  chronic  and  acute,  the  occurrence  of  menstrua- 
tion is  apt  to  cause  an  aggravation  of  the  morbid  mental  symptoms 
present.  The  melancholies  are  more  depressed,  the  maniacal  more  rest- 
less, the  delusional  more  under  the  influence  of  their  delusions  in  their 
conduct ;  those  subject  to  hallucinations  have  them  more  intensely,  the 
impulsive  cases  are  more  uncontrollable,  the  cases  of  stupor  more  stupid, 
and  the  demented  either  more  enfeebled  or  tending  to  be  excited.  In 
the  chronic  insane,  whose  home  the  asylum  is,  and  its  regulations  and 
routine  their  rules  of  life,  we  frequently  find  the  menstrual  periods  a 
time  when  their  subjection  to  the  asylum  discipline  is  not  so  absolute  as 
usual,  and  their  conformity  to  the  ways  of  its  daily  life  is  not  so  un- 
varying. Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
chronic  insanity  of  women,  to  whom  the  menstrual  period  makes  no 
difference  whatever.  Those  are  usually  patients  affected  with  quiet,  mild 
dementia,  who  work  hard  and  are  in  good  bodily  health.  At  times  we 
see  special  directions  taken  by  those  menstrual  aggravations  of  mental 
disease,  such  as  an  accentuation  of  the  emotional  perversions  that  exist, 
an  excitation  of  the  amatory  feelings  towards  the  opposite  sex,  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  habit  of  masturbation,  or  the  occurrence  of  stupor  and  con- 
fusion in  the  whole  of  the  mental  processes.  The  last  (stupor)  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  occur  in  young  women  during  adolescence  about  their 
menstrual  times.  I  have  now  a  patient,  J.  Q.,  of  nineteen,  usually  a 
bright,  active  girl,  who,  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  at  her  menstrual 
periods,  becomes  confused,  stupid,  and  depressed — her  face  and  whole 
muscular  movements  showing  an  extreme  hebetude  and  slowness.  Some 
few  melancholic  patients  get  maniacal  at  the  menstrual  periods;  and  I 
have  seen  a  case  of  acute  mania  cease  to  be  excited,  and  become  depressed 
and  fearful  during  menstruation. 

Taking  the  mass  of  the  more  chronic  and  quiet  cases  of  insanity,  I 
find  that  menstruation  is  just  about  as  regular  as  to  time,  and  as  normal 
in  the  amount  of  discharge  lost,  as  among  a  similar  number  of  average 
sane  women.  A  very  considerable  number  of  female  lunatics  have  the 
delusion  that  they  are  occasionally  ravished  by  men  at  night,  and  this  is 
usually  more  intense  afler  menstruation. 

But  apart  from  these  general  effects  on  all  kinds  of  existing  mental 
disease,  of  disordered  or  suspended  menstruation,  insanity  in  some  few 
cases  actually  results  de  novo  from  this  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing 
cause.  Those  cases  may  be  conveniently  termed  uterine  or  amenorrhoeal 
insanity.  Most  of  them,  two-thirds  at  least,  are  melancholic  in  character, 
the  mental  symptoms  following  the  amenorrhoea,  and  passing  away  when 
regular  menstruation  returns. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  this  sort:  J.  R.,  aet.  20,  of  a  neu- 
rotic but  not  an  insane  heredity.  Comes  of  an  "excitable"  family.  Had 
gone  from  a  country  district  and  farm  work  to  domestic  service  in  a  city, 
irhere,  after  a  year  or  two,  she  fell  off  in  general  health,  and  ceased  to 
nenstruate.     She  at  once  became  depressed,  took  morbid  ond  di^^^^vcL^^ 
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views  of  religion,  was  forgetful,  confused,  and  sleepless,  and  lost  her  ap- 
petite. She  wept  without  cause;  was  very  obstinate,  misinterpreting 
the  object  of  our  giving  her  medicine,  making  her  work,  walk^  and  keep 
herself  tidy.  She  said  she  should  be  out  of  the  world  and  was  not  fit  to 
live,  but  never  attempted  suicide.  She  was  ordered,  and  made  to  take, 
iron  and  aloes,  with  much  fresh  air  and  fattening  diet.  She  got  worse 
at  first,  and  hallucinations  of  hearing  developed.  She  distinctly  heard 
voices  telling  her  she  was  the  worst  person  alive.  She  would  have  re- 
fused food  had  she  been  allowed  to  do  so.  In  about  two  months  she 
began  to  improve  in  body  and  mind,  especially  in  bodily  looks  and  weight 
For  three  months  longer  she  remained  depressed,  and  then  menstruated 
ailer  a  series  of  hot  baths  and  mustard  to  her  feet.  She  brightened  up 
fix)m  the  first  day  of  menstruation  as  if  a  cloud  had  been  lifted  ofi*  her 
mind,  and  she  kept  well  ever  after. 

In  such  a  case  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  amenorrhoea  alone  which 
caused  the  melancholia.  Both  were  in  reality  the  result  of  a  running 
down  in  health  and  vitality,  but  no  doubt  the  mental  symptoms  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  suspended  menstrual  function.  I  do  not  think 
tne  melancholia  would  have  been  cured  by  a  restoration  of  menstmatioii, 
had  that  been  possible,  before  the  blood  had  become  richer  and  the  nutri- 
tion improved.  In  &ct,  I  have  seen  the  coming  on  of  the  menses  under 
these  circumstances  aggravate  the  mental  symptoms,  the  case  assomiiig 
during  menstruation  a  maniacal  form.  The  treatment  of  such  cases 
should  therefore  be  directed  at  first  towards  improving  the  general  health 
more  than  towards  restoring  menstruation  merely ;  at  all  events,  until 
the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  improved.  Then  the  usual  means  for  re- 
storing the  menstrual  function  should  be  resorted  to,  and  when  they  are 
successful,  or  when,  as  most  frequently  happens,  nature  restores  the 
function,  the  mental  improvement  is  often  as  marked  and  immediate  as 
in  J.  R.'s  case.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  amount  of  improvement 
took  place  in  her  mental  state  as  the  bodily  nutrition  improved  before 
menstruation  returned. 

The  melancGolic  cases,  of  which  this  of  J.  R.  is  the  type,  nearly  all 
recover,  in  my  experience.  Out  of  twenty-four  of  very  typical  foim 
which  we  have  had  in  the  Royal  Asylum  in  the  past  nine  years,  eighteen 
have  recovered. 

About  one-third  of  the  amenorrhoeal  cases  were  maniacal,  with  no 
melancholic  tendency.  Such  castas  were  by  no  means  so  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  absent  menstruation  as  even  the  melancholic  ones,  nor 
did  they  show  the  same  tendency  to  recover  in  mind  coincidently  with 
its  restoration.  In  fact,  I  was  bv  no  means  so  sure  of  the  same  kind  of 
direct  connection  between  the  amenorrhoea  and  the  mental  symptoms  in 
most  of  them  iis  in  the  melancholic  c:ises. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  sudden  suppression  of  menstroatioD 
in  a  young,  full-blooded,  healthy  woman  of  nervous  heredity,  through  chiD 
or  shock,  is  very  liable  to  cause  an  outburst  of  acute  delirious  mania. 
Some  authors  speak  of  this  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  common  causeBof 
insanity.  No  doubt  it  occurs,  but  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  two 
cases  in  all  my  experience.  One  was  that  of  J.  S.,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
stouty  florid,  and  healthy,  who  got  wet  through  and  chilled  while 
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stniating.  The  flow  suddenly  stopped,  and  at  once  a  fcarfiil  headache 
came  on,  with  maniacal  delirium,  a  temperature  of  103^,  sleeplessness, 
and  very  great  violence.  A  hot  bath,  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  with 
enormous  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  borax,  and  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian,  frequently  repeated,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  de- 
lirium and  reducing  the  temperature.  A  condition  of  semi-stupor  and 
confusion,  inactivity  and  listlessness  succeeded,  and  lasted  for  two  months, 
when  the  usual  mental  health  was  regained,  but  it  was  several  months 
before  menstruation  was  restored.  I  should  say  that  stupor  is  a  more 
common  mental  result  of  suppressed  menstruation  in  young  women  with 
a  nervous  heredity  than  acute  mania. 
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There  is  a  somewhat  ludicrous  form  of  insanity  tliat  Dr.  Skae  called 
"  Ovarian,"  or  more  familiarly  and  more  correctly,  I  think,  *'01d  Maid's 
Insanity."  There  is  really  no  definite  proof  that  the  ovaries  are  either 
disturbed  in  function  or  diseased  in  structure  in  those  cjises,  but  it  con- 
sists no  doubt  of  a  morbid  transformation  of  the  nonnal  affectiveness  of 
woman  towards  the  opposite  sex.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in  unpre- 
possessing old  maids,  often  of  a  religious  life,  who  have  been  severely 
virtuous  m  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  on  whom  nature,  just  before 
the  climacteric,  takes  revenge  for  too  severe  a  repression  of  all  the  mani- 
festations of  sex,  by  arousing  a  grotesque  and  baseless  passion  for  some 
casual  acquaintance  of  the  other  sex  whom  the  victim  believes  to  be 
deeply  in  love  with  her,  dying  to  marry  her,  or  aflame  with  sexual  passion 
towards  her,  or  who  has  actually  ravished  her  after  having  given  her 
chlorofonn.  Usually  her  clergyman  is  the  subject  of  tliis  false  belief. 
Out  of  ten  such  cases  which  I  can  recall,  seven  have  had  cleiY^ymen  as 
their  supposed  wooers  or  seducers.  In  no  case  was  there  the  very 
slightest  possible  ground  for  the  notion.  In  two  cases  the  ladies  had 
never  even  spoken  to  their  supposed  lovers.  Certain  gestures,  or,  as  in 
one  case,  the  contents  of  the  agony  columns  of  the  newspapers,  were 
sufficient  proof  to  them  of  their  beliefs.  The  annoyance  to  which  un- 
fortunate men  are  subjected  in  this  way  is  oflen  extreme.  Lately  a  lad^, 
J.  T.,  now  a  patient  of  mine,  went  to  a  grocer's  shop  and  ordered  her 
sup[>ly  of  grocerias  in  the  name  of  a  clerical  acquaintance,  saying  she  was 
his  wife,  telling  the  shopman  to  send  the  bill  to  him,  and  this  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  weekly  letters  to  him  of  forty  j)a^es  each.  I  have 
known  grave  accusations  made  to  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  be 
ginnings  of  most  injurious  famas  started  by  such  insane  women.  Such 
patients  are  all  of  them  between  thirty-five  and  forty-three,  and  the 
reverse  of  sensuous  in  appearance.  Some  of  them  were  most  estimable 
ladies,  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  pity,  the  whole  thing  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  so  like  a  trick  played  on  that  hi^^her 
being  which  they  had  always  cultivated,  by  «  lower  and  more  animal 
nature  which  they  had  sedulously  repressed  None  of  them  rectovered 
from  this  sort  of  delusion,  but  in  two  of  the  cases,  as  they  passed  into  the 
senile  period,  and  after  the  climacteric,  the  notion  became  so  tUeor^UcrA 
that  they  almost  ceased  to  allude  to  it. 
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That  form  of  mental  disease  which  is  complicated  with  some  of  the 
protean  symptoms  of  hysteria  should  really  be  called  ovarian  insanity,  if 
that  name  were  used  in  any  correct  sense,  for  there  is  bat  little  doubt 
that  undue  excitation  or  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  ovaries  has 
more  to  do  with  hysteria  than  anything  else.     But  perhaps  it  is  more 
convenient  to  retain  the  name  of  hysterical  insanity.     Typical  hystoia, 
pure  and  simple,  always  has  a  mental  complication.    The  volition,  or  the 
feelings,  or  the  morals,  are  always  affected  along  with  the  purely  bodily 
symptoms.     But  these  mental  symptoms,  not  forming  the  chief  featoreB 
of  the  disease,  or  not  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  patient  irre- 
sponsible or  unmanageable,  are  not  reckoned  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
technical  insanity,  at  least  among  the  rich.     Among  the  poor,  with  no 
one  to  look  after  them,  hysterical  young  women  are  often  enough  sent  to 
asylums.     And  I  have  seen  most  admirable  results  from    this.    The 
principles  of  asylum  life  and  treatment  are  the  very  best  principles  of 
treatment  for  hysteria  too.     To  put  the  patient  under  control,  to  gire 
her  no  harmful  sympathv,  to  make  her  work  and  walk  out  regidarly,  to 
improve  her  bodily  health,  are  always  very  good  for  a  hysterical  giiL 
We  have  had  three  cases  of  almost  typical  hystero-epilepsy,  with  a  sui- 
cidal tendency  in  two  of  them,  and  general  unmanageability  at  home  in 
the  third,  in  addition  to  the  purely  motor  and  other  symptoms,  sent  to 
this  asylum  within  the  past  few  years,  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
any  home  or  hospital  treatment  so  effective  as  the  asylum  treatmoit 
proved  to  be  in  these  girls.*    But  such  patients  are  rare  in  asylums.    The 
usual  type  of  ca.se  classified  as  liysterical  insanity  consists  of  mania  or 
melancholia  in  a  young  woman  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics well  marked,  viz.,  a  morbid  ostentation  of  sexual  and  uterine 
symptoms,  feigned  bodily   illnc*ss  to  attract  attention  and  secure  sym- 
pathy, marked  erotic  symptoms  cloaked  by  something  else,  a  morbid 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  performance  of  the  female  functions,  semi- 
volitional  retention  of  urine,  hysterical  convulsions,  a  morbid  wayward- 
ness, ostentatious  and  unreal  attempts  at  suicide.     The  fSeisting  gins,  die 
girls  with  stigmata,  those  who  see  visions  of  the  Saviour  and  the  saints 
and  receive  special  nu^ssiiges  in  that  way,  the  girls  who  give  birth  to  mice 
and  frogs,  and  those  who  liye  on  lime  and  hair,  are  all  cases  of  this 
disease. 

Hysterical  symptoms  are  exceedingly  apt  to  occur  in  the  insanities  of 
puberty  and  adolescence,  and  along  with  tliose  symptoms  the  habit  of 
masturbation  is  common.  It  is  sometimes  difiicult,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  to  cla.ssify  such  cases  as  adolescent,  hysterical,  or  masturbational 
insanity.  All  one  can  do  is  to  ascertain  if  the  hysterical  symptoms  tre 
the  most  marked  and  prominent  features  of  the  case  before  we  cill  it 
hysterical  insanity. 

The  following  case  of  hysterical  insanity  fairly  illustrates  the  genenl 
features  of  the  disease. 

*  Two  of  these  are  recorded  by  Mr.  T.  Tnglis  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  JounuJt 
i>ecein/>er,  1878. 
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J.  U.,  set.  21,  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament;  habits  correct 
An  aunt  epileptic.     Had  on  one  occasion  at  home  a  mild  attack  of  what 
must  have  been  subacute  maniacal  excitement.    The  cause  of  the  present 
attack,  which  has  lasted  for  four  days,  was  a  frieht  which  first  produced 
ordinary  hysterical  symptoms,  and  then  maniacd  symptoms  engrafted  on 
them.     She  shouted  and  screamed,  spoke  of  hearing  God  speaking  to 
her,  and  would  rush  to  the  window  to  jump  out.     She  imagined  she  was 
a  most  important  person,  attitudinized  and  did  everything  to  attract  at- 
tention to  herself.     Attention  and  sympathy  were  craved  by  her,  and  if 
she  could  not  get  them  in  one  way  she  tried  another.     She  refused  her 
food,  saying  it  was  poisoned,  but  took  it  rather  than  be  fed  with  the 
stomach-pump.     She  had  menorrhagia,  and  was  most  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  the  details  as  to  her  female  health.     She  was  tried  with 
hyoscyamine,  valerian,  and   mono-bromide  of  camphor  with  apparent 
benefit;  but  I  considered  the  greatest  improvement  was  produced  m  her 
case  by  discipline,  work,  open-air  exercise,  tonics,  and  good  plain  food  in 
abundance.     She  improved  at  first,  and  once  or  twice  relapsed,  but  in^ 
two  months  she  recovered  and  was  discharged.     I  do  not  like  to  keep") 
hysterical  cases  too  long  in  the  asylum  after  convalescence  as  a  general  \ 
role,  for  they  sometimes  get  too  fond  of  the  place,  preferring  the  dances,   I 
amusements,  and  general  liveliness  of  asylum  life,  even  with  its  restric-  ' 
dons,  to  the  humdrum  and  hard  work  of  poor  homes.  _^ 

The  following  very  characteristic  letter  of  a  maniacal  hysterical  girl, 
J.  v.,  very  well  illustrates  the  trains  of  thought  in  such  a  case '} 

*<Mt  Dbar  Mamma. — It  is  time  that  I  16ave  to  return  home.  I  have  been 
tremendously  changed  for  the  better.  I  think  papa  will  be  able  to  get  me  a  com- 
misBion  under  Graribaldi  before  long.  There  are  three  to  whom  I  am  especially  in- 
lebted— one  Mr  C,  the  modeller,  the  other  the  doctor,  a  Eunuch,  who  modelled  me 
It  the  fire,  and  attended  on  me  and  bathed  me.  He  is  I  am  sure  a  gentleman,  a 
iplendid  doctor.  Could  not  papa  get  him  into  a  regiment  abroad  ?  Ana  there  is  the 
Qurse.  Could  not  papa  get  him  any  situation  away  from  Morningside  Asylum  where 
[  am  at  present?  I  snould  like  papa  to  come  for  me  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  you  re- 
member the  verse,  ''There  are,"  &c.  (12th  verse  I9th  chapter  of  Matthew).  About 
Bunuchs  ?  Then  1  beg  to  inform  vou  that  according  to  Scripture  and  my  conscience, 
Jessy,  your  cook,  is  a  man  ;  and  Janet,  the  mud  devil  is  a  man  ;  and  D.  and  H.,  boys 
irho  can  have  children.  Aunt  I.  i.'t  a  man,  and  yourself  also,  both  made  of  men,  and 
[  am  a  boy,  made  of  Dr  C.  and  Dr  Z.  Mrs  T.  is  a  man,  made  of  men.  They  are 
very  ignorant  on  this  su^ect  here ;  hut  as  for  mc  it  is  certain  that  at  least  the  spirits 
liave  showed  me,  which  Christ  sent  when  I  was  under  drugs  ;  they  showed  me  this. 
[  have  at  times  since  I  came  here  passed  the  shadow  of  death,  and  therefore  am 
luthorised  to  speak  in  opposition  to  all  men  and  women,  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
>ppo8e  me.  i  am,  I  can  I  swear,  as  you  want  to  know  what  sex  I  belong  to,  a 
mixture  of  a  nymph  and  a  half-man,  half- woman,  and  a  boy,  and  a  dwarf,  and  a 
Ikiry.  I  know  more  than  my  fellow  mortals,  having  expired  eleven  times  before  the 
ime. — ^I  am,  &c," 

Our  statistics  of  hysterical  insanity  show  a  good  proportion  of  re- 
x>yeries.  In  the  nine  years,  1874-82,  there  were  thirty-four  female 
patients  so  classified,  and  of  those  who  were  treated  to  the  termination 
)f  their  malady  sixty  per  cent,  recovered. 

>  «  Morisonian  Lectures ''  for  1873,  by  Drs  Skae  and  Clouston,  Journal  of  Mental 
kdence,  vol.  zix.  p.  600. 
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'*  THE   INSANITY   OF  MASTURBATION, 


'^' 


N^         The  unnatural  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite  through  masturbatioiu 

it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  common  among  bojs  and  lads.     Especially, 

we  believe,  among  lads  of  the  educated  classes,  brought  together  in  the  ■ 

somewhat  artificial  if  not  unnatural  life  of  our  public  schools,  does  it 

prevail.     I  believe  that  the  more  healthy  and  more  stolid  country  lad, 

the  son  of  the  farm  laborer,  is  not  so  apt  to  indulge  in  this  unnatural 

and  disgusting  practice  as  the  son  of  the  professional  man,  supposing 

each  to  be  initiated  in  the  same  way.     Boys  are  taught  the  habit,  and 

begin  to  pnictise  it,  often  long  before  they  know  or  can  know  the  real 

difference  between  sexual  good  and  evil.     But  a  healthy  constituted  lad 

in  body,  mind,  and  morals  does  not  tend  to  come  under  its  influence  to 

any  very  hurtful  extent.    His  natural  organic  repugnance  to  it  strengthens 

as  he  grows  up.     If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  home^  or  access  to 

family  life,  his  lower  instincts  are  transformed  and  elevated  into  the  normal 

social  instincts,  through  the  gratification  of  which  they  find  a  natural  and 

pleasurable  outlet. 

But  the  habit  of  masturbation,  in  certain  other  cases,  acquires  a  power 
that  is  dominating  and  destructive  to  body  and  mind.  The  causes  of  tE« 
arc,  either  an  innate  morbid  strength  of  the  reproductive  instinct,  or  much 
more  frerjuently  an  innate  weakness  of  the  controlling  faculties,  or  of  a 
lack  of  inherent  brain  stability,  or  of  an  incapacity  of  organic  repugnance 
to  what  is  unnatund.  Such  weaknesses  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  children 
of  neurotic  families.  From  the  beginning  the  habit  is  apt  to  take  a  deep 
hold  of  such  youths,  who  practise  it  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  of  all 
ntTvons  eiKT;:y.  Even  wlien  this  occurs,  and  when  in  a  healthy  subjcit 
satiety  would  have  caused  disinclination  and  incompetence  in  the  youths 
to  wliom  1  rciVr.  the  practice  is  not  stoppe<l.  The  weaker  and  more 
nt-rvons  he  p*ts  the  more  he  indulges  in  the  evil  habit,  till  the  point  of 
alis<>lute  )>reak-ch)wn  of  liody  and  mind  is  reached.  It  seems  to  get  pos- 
session oi'  liini  like  an  evil  spirit,  and  to  dull  and  paralyze  all  his  better 
feelings  and  his  natural  instincts.  The  heredity  and  temperament  are 
no  doubt  the  true  explanation  of  the  opposing  statements  that  are  con- 
fidently made,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  habit  seldom  does  much  per- 
manent liann,  and.  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils  of 
boyhood,  and  that  it  ruins  the  constitution  for  life  of  everyone  who  has 
ever  inHiiL'^'d  mu'h  in  it.  15oth  statements  are  so  far  true  of  bovs  of 
diflerent  eoii.-titiitiniis  an<l  heredity.  It  is  somewhat  like  drinking  to 
excess:  many  jx-rsons  can  do  this  at  times  without  risk  of  dying  tke 
doath  of  dnmkards,  Init  others  cannot  do  so  without  that  distinct  risk. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  restniint  and  management  of  the  ^ep^oJB^ 
tive  instinct  irive  most  vouths  most  trouble,  and,  as  metlical  men,  tbe 
j)riests  of  the  body  and  the  teachers  of  the  truths  of  medico-j)sychologt 
and  pliysiolorry.  we  e;m  often  helj)  them  by  our  counsel  and  our  knowl- 
edge, rnfortunately,  our  help  is  tw)  seldom  called  in.  We  are  abort 
the  only  persons  who  can  help  a  youth  to  strike  the  happy  mean  betwciB 
blissful  but  dangerous  ignorance  and  prurient  suggestive  knowledge.   We 
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are  the  only  persons  who  can  judge  from  the  constitution  of  the  particular 
individual  how  much  he  ought  to  know,  and  what  risk  he  runs. 

As  a  complication  and  symptom  of  almost  every  form  of  insanity,  the 
habit  of  masturbation  is  lamentably  common.  '^Ilie  melancholic,  the 
maniacal,  and  the  demented  patients  are  all  subject  to  its  indulgence. 
The  religious  ecstatics  who  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Almighty, 
and  the  suicidal  melancholies  who  have  committed  crimes  beyond  re- 
demption— many  of  such  patients  of  both  sexes  are  masturbators.  In 
6ict  it  is,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be,  a  common  sign  of  the  loss  of  self- 
control  which  is  the  essence  of  mental  disease.  When  practised  to  excess 
by  the  insane,  it  certainly  tends  to  aggravate  mental  exaltation,  to  in- 
tensify depression,  to  lead  directly  towards  mental  enfeeblement,  and  to 
make  impulsive  tendencies  more  violent.  It  counteracts  the  effects  of 
treatment,  it  induces  relapses,  and  in  some  cases  prevents  the  recovery 
of  otherwise  curable  cases.  These  bad  results  are  most  frequently  and 
clearly  seen  in  the  adolescent,  hysterical,  puerperal,  epileptic,  and  con- 
genital forms  of  insanity,  and,  curiously  enough,  are  not  always  absent 
in  the  climacteric  and  senile  forms.  I  have  seen  a  senile  melancholic  of 
seventy-five  suffer  intensely  from  the  effects  of  tlie  practice.  In  all  these, 
however,  it  is  one  of  many  symptoms  of  mental  disease.  It  is  not  the 
chief  cause,  nor  is  it  the  chief  symptom  present,  and  it  does  not  color  the 
cases  so  as  to  give  them  any  distinct  mental  features. 

There  is  a  form  of  mental  disease,  however,  in  which  masturbation  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  malady ;  it  is  the  chief  symptom  present,  and  it 
gives  the  whole  case  distinct  features.  This  has  been  named  the  insanity 
of  masturbation,  and  has  several  well-marked  features.  It  comes  on  in 
youth ;  it  generally  begins  by  an  exaggerated  hnd  morbid  self-feeling,  or 
by  a  shallow,  conceited  introspection,  or  by  a  frothy  and  emotional  re- 
ligious condition,  or  by  a  restless  and  unsettle<l  state,  with  foolish  hatch- 
ings of  philanthropic  schemes.  There  is  no  continuity  or  force  in  any 
train  of  thought  or  course  of  action.  Then  comes  a  melancholic  stage  of 
solitary  habits,  disinclination  for  company,  especially  tliat  of  the  other 
sex,  irritability,  variableness  of  mood,  hypochondriacal  brooding,  vacilla- 
tion, and  perversion  of  feeling  towards  near  relations.  Suicide  is  often 
thought  of,  and  oftener  talked  of,  but  masturbation  makes  most  of  its 
victims  too  cowardly  to  kill  themselves.  Then  an  acute  attack  follows, 
usually  of  a  maniacal  kind.  This  may  end  in  recovery,  or  may  run 
quickly  into  a  dementia  that  is  masturbational  in  character,  being  soli- 
tary, unsocial,  and  subject  to  impulses,  sometimes  homicidal — a  sort  of 
masturbational  hyperkinesia — all  these  being  incurable. 

With  these  mental  symptoms  there  are  usually  well-marked  bodily 
signs  of  the  disease.  The  patient  is  thin,  pale,  and  pasty,  with  a  cold, 
clammy  skin,  a  haggard  face,  and  an  eye  that  never  looks  straight  at 
you.  The  patient  has  weakness  in  the  back,  pains  in  the  head,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  impaired  sight,  muscular  relaxation,  and  sometimes 
spermatorrhoea.  But  for  a  complete  record  of  the  feelings  and  symptoms 
of  the  youthful  masturbator  one  should  rather  go  to  those  shameful  quack 
advertisements  put  into  the  country  newspapers  than  to  medical  books. 
They  are  there  set  forth  at  large,  with  just  enough  concealment  to  mak^ 
them  suggestive.     That  such  abominable  suggestions  of  eyV\.  ^ovIXW^ 
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allowed  to  be  scattered  broadcast  into  the  families  of  decent  people,  is  to 
me  one  of  t)ie  standing  mar\'els  of  our  jurisprudence.  They  do  and  can 
do  no  good  to  anyone ;  they  aggravate  the  miseries  of  those  who  are 
suffering  from  the  minor  effects  of  this  vice  by  keeping  them  constantly 
before  their  minds ;  they  suggest  evil  thoughts  to  those  who  might  be 
free  from  them,  and  they  &tt^'n  the  vilest  of  mankind.  I  verily  believe, 
and  I  speak  from  some  experience,  that  there  are  about  as  many  people 
made  insane  by  those  advertisements  and  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the 
advertisers,  as  by  the  habit  of  masturbation  itself. 

No  greater  condemnation  of  the  habit  of  masturbation  can  be  imagined 
than   the  changeil  feelings  towards  the  other  sex  which  it  producer. 
Nature  there  as  elsewhere  punishes  the  breaker  of  her  laws.    Such  pener- 
sions  of  feeling  are  very  interesting  to  the  medico-psychologist-     Instead 
of  the  true,  healthy  pleasure,  intense  as  it  is  natural,  of  social  and  &mily 
intercourse,  there  comes  a  self-conscious  bashfulness,  a  painful  conflict 
between  desire  and  repugnance,  a  suspicious  constraint,  and  a  gailtr 
avoidance.    The  evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks  is  seldom  more  marked  thao 
in  the  case  of  the  masturbator.     Any  method  through  which  this  habit 
could  be  lessened  among  our  rising  generation  woul(l  certainly  do  great 
good;  life  would  be  elevated  in  a  large  degree,  self-respect  would  le 
increased,  social  intercourse  would  be  sweetened  and  its  pleasures  inten- 
sified ;  while  the  stings  of  self-accusation  and  remorse  would  be  hi  fewer 
in  af^er-life. 

The  ordinary  type  of  masturbational  insanity  is  illustrated  in  many 
of  its  chief  features  in  this  case : 

J.  W.,  act.  "22^  a  young  man  of  a  naturally  cheerful  and  frank  disposi- 
tion and  steady  habits,  and  with  a  good  family  history  so  far  as  known. 
When  an  infant  \w  was  delicate,  and  was  supposeil  to  have  been  threatened 
with  liydroceplialus,  and  he  had  convulsions  during  his  first  dentition. 
Those  symptoms  no  doubt  implied  a  neurotic  heredity.  Since  then  his 
hejilth  had  been  good  up  to  his  present  malady.  For  years  after  puberty 
he  indul»red  in  the  habit  of  masturbation  to  a  great  excess.  He  gradually 
fell  off  in  looks  and  bodily  vigor,  and  mentally  he  became  changed.  He 
got  egotistical,  hypochondriacal,  changeable  in  his  resolutions,  fimcifiiL 
and  unsocial.  Tiiose  symj)toni«  did  not  come  on  all  at  once,  but  took 
years  fullv  to  develop.  They  seemed  to  follow  a  diminution  of  nervous 
tone  and  general  bodily  strength.  At  last  the  mental  depression  stood 
out  from  all  the  other  mental  symptoms.  It  was  hypochondriacal  in 
character.  He  thought  his  sexual  organs  were  *'all  gone,*'  that  his  chest 
was  '*  falling  in  ;"  he  complained  of  pains  in  his  back  and  in  his  head, 
and  that  his  l^ack  was  "very  weak.'*  When  he  was  about  twenty-two 
he  made  several  feeble  ineffectual  attempti^  to  commit  suicide,  both  by 
hanging  and  strangulation.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  asylum.  He  was 
pale,  his  muscles  ilabby,  his  skin  moist  and  clammy,  his  tongue  coated, 
his  bowels  costive,  an<l  his  expression  depressed  and  furtive.  He  never 
could  look  one  in  the  face.  Masturbators  seldom  can :  but  do  not  pot 
down  every  insane  person  who  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  as  necessarily 
a  masturbator.  I  lis  genital  organs  were  loose  and  flabby,  and  his  testidtf 
tender.  He  says  he  suffers  from  spermatorrhoea,  but  has  now  no  natanl 
sexual  desire.     Yet  his  mind  runs  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  one  of  tiw 
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great  sources  of  his  mental  depression  that  he  has  lost  his  virility.  He 
thought  himself  very  weak  indeed,  and  that  he  could  not  get  better.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  and  yet  would  not  like  to  do 
so.  He  was  ordered  compound  cod-liver  oil  emulsion  with  hypophosphites, 
strychnine,  much  milk  diet,  fresh  air,  cold  sponging,  and  a  little  garden 
work.  He  was  never  done  making  attempts  to  strangle  himself  with  his 
necktie.  In  about  three  months  he  was  distinctly  improved.  His  whole 
^^tone"  of  mind,  general  nervous  action,  and  of  nutrition,  was  better. 
But  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  talking  about  himself  and  his 
ailments,  imaginary  and  real.  He  wanted  medical  books  to  read  about 
his  case,  and  said  he  had  bought  and  read  all  the  quack  literature  on 
"nervous  depression,**  etc.,  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  which  always 
made  him  worse.  He  ate  and  slept  well,  and,  it  wa^  feared,  continued 
his  evil  habit,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  In  six  months  he  had  gained 
in  weight,  could  employ  himself  more,  and  was  much  more  cheerful.  He 
waa  sent  home  half-cured,  on  the  theory  that  he  would  there  have  more 
motives  to  rouse  himself  and  go  to  work.  That  he  did,  and  after  a  year 
he  was  pretty  well. 

Here  is  the  extract  from  a  very  instructive  letter  to  me  from  J.  X.,  a 
lad  of  twenty-two,  who  for  two  years  had  been  hypochondriacal  and  un- 
settled, and  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  in  mind :  "  If  I  had  come 
like  a  man  to  the  point,  and  told  the  doctors  what  was  the  real  matter 
with  me  (but  in  fact  I  really  did  not  know  myself  till  some  time  ago).  I 
have  committed  masturbation  for  some  years  back,  and  sometimes  as  often 
as  three  times  a  day.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  explain  myself  nor  give  account 
of  such  conduct.  Sometimes  I  felt  so  uneasy  at  my  work  that  I  would 
go  to  the  W.C.  to  do  it,  and  it  seemed  to  give  me  ease,  and  then  I  would 
work  like  a  hatter  for  a  whole  week  till  the  sensation  overpowered  me 
again.  I  have  been  the  most  filthy  scoundrel  in  existence.  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time  what  harm  I  was  doing  myself,  although  I  knew  I  was 
doing  something  filthy  and  wrong,  and  many  are  the  times  I  have  made 
resolutions  to  put  a  stop  to  such  conduct,  and  sometimes  managed  for  a 
month,  not  more.  Owing  to  my  trade  I  fell  in  with  lots  of  girls,  but 
never  cared  much  about  speaking  to  them,  owing,  I  believe,  to  me  doing 
that  filthy  practice."  He  describes  how  he  tried  to  have  connection  with 
a  girl  with  whom  he  thought  he  had  at  last  fallen  in  love,  and  that  he 
faued,  and  that  he  was  disgusted  with  himself  and  her.  ''  This  and  other 
things,  with  my  business  not  getting  on,  I  was  most  detenniued  to  end 
my  miserable  career."  He  then  described  how  he  took  laudanum,  and 
how  he  felt  afterwards.  "  I  hope  for  my  father's  sake  you  will  give  me 
your  advice,  not  for  my  sake,  for  I  am  not  worth  taking  notice  of.  Some 
time  ago,  when  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  seed  left  in  me  at  all, 
I  committed  masturbation,  but  had  to  do  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
after  some  did  come  it  was  dull  in  the  color  and  scanty,  and  instead  of  a 
pleasant  sensation  it  pained  me."  After  a  month  or  two  this  lad*s  de- 
pression passed  ofi*,  and  as  his  bodily  health  improved  he  became  ex- 
citable, restless,  egotistical,  and  irritable.  This  lasted  for  a  time,  and  he 
then  appeared  to  get  quite  well  in  mind  and  body. 

I  have  known  many  instances  of  the  habit  of  msisturbation  being  tak^w 
to  without  any  teaching,  and  in  some  cases  at  incTed\\Ay  edxV^  ^%^-    ^ 
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have  now  a  patient,  J.  Y.,  who  is  always  nervous,  diffident,  unahle  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  tending  to  be  depressed  and  suicidal  at  times, 
and  egotistically  irritable,  conceited,  and  impracticable.  At  other  times, 
every  now  and  then,  he  gets  so  depressed  that  he  has  to  be  sent  into  the 
asylum,  or  comes  into  it  of  his  own  accord.  This  man  has  frequently 
assured  me,  when  at  his  best  mentally,  that  he  acquired  the  habit  when 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  that  no  one  taught  him,  that  almost  ever  since 
it  has  been  his  bane  and  curse,  that  he  knows  as  well  as  anyone  how 
wrong  it  is  to  practise  it,  and  that  it  does  him  infinite  harm  in  body  and 
mind ;  and  he  says  that  at  times  his  mind  is  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
filthy  nature  of  the  practice,  and  despair  at  the  hold  it  has  acquired  over 
him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  cannot  stop  it,  the  morbid  fascination 
over  his  mind  is  so  powerful.  He  describes  it  as  like  a  fate  that  he  most 
yield  to,  an  involuntary  act  over  which  his  will  seems  to  have  no  control, 
though  the  practice  of  it  is  at  times  painful  and  not  pleasurable.  Yet  I 
never  saw  any  case  in  which  suitable  treatment,  control,  fresh  air,  hard 
work  in  the  garden,  and  suitable  food,  had  so  good  an  effect.  After  two 
or  three  months  ho  became  another  man,  lost  to  a  great  extent  his  hang- 
dog look,  his  depression,  his  suspicions,  and  hypochondriacal  notions,  got 
fresher  and  fatter,  and  had  less  marked  inclination  towards  his  evil  habit. 
But  it  has  unmanned  him,  and  made  him  quite  unfit  for  facing  the  world 
So  anxious  was  he  to  be  cure<l,  that  he  has  had  himself  castrated  lately* 
Tliis  has  stopped  the  tendency  to  masturbation,  but  mentally  some  de 
pression  and  "ner\'0U8ness**  remain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  masturbation  is  often  not  only  done 
involuntarily  and  contrary  to  every  inclination  of  the  will,  but  it  may 
also  be  unconsciously  done.  I  have  seen  it  done  in  the  unconscious  period 
immediately  after  an  epileptic  fit;  and  in  the  unconscious  stages  of  acute 
mania  and  excite<l  melancholia  it  is  most  common. 

Many  of  the  cases  do  not  recover.  I  have  many  patients  in  the 
asylum,  of  wliich  this  is  a  type:  K.  A.,  set.  37.  Began  to  masturbate 
at  fifteen,  and  has  continued  the  practice  to  excess  ever  since.  He  became 
so  insane  as  to  re(|uire  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum  at  twenty,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  restless  ogc»tism  and  selfish  hypochondriasis,  varied  by  spurts  of 
equally  selfisli  emotional  religionism  at  home.  He  at  first  could  reason, 
read,  and  occupy  himself  a  little,  but  as  the  habit  has  gone  on  hismentil 
power  has  gradually  weakened,  his  social  instincts  have  become  extin- 
guislie<l,  his  self-respe<;t  and  all  his  sense  of  decencv  have  become  utterly 
lost.  He  is  now  a  slouching,  untidy-looking  fellow,  with  a  hang-dif 
look,  who  can  never  be  m^t  to  look  vou  in  the  face,  who  never  reads  or 
speaks  to  anyone,  cares  nothing  for  his  relatives,  has  no  energy,  loob 
pale,  red-nosed,  and  pinched.  And  vet  he  is  not  quite  demented  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  He  is  coherent,  and  you  find  his  memory  is  not  gone 
when  vou  talk  to  him. 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  of  masturbational  insanity  unques- 
tionably are  to  brace  uj)  the  youth  bodily,  mentally,  and  morally.  In 
the  first  })lace,  the  diet  should  be  unstimulating  and  fattening.  It  i* 
strange  that  the  physiological  inductions  of  the  old  Catholic  Cnurch  as 
to  the  dietetic  management  of  the  nisiis  generativus  and  its  volitioDal 
control  have  been  so  neglected  by  modern  physicians,  founded  as  thej 
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were  on  the  experiences  of  the  terrific  conflict  with  nature  that  was 
implied  in  the  early  Christian  theory  that  sexual  desire  was  more  or  less 
of  the  devil,  and  should  be  eradicated  and  not  merely  regulated  by  all 
men  who  wished  to  attain  a  high  religious  ideal ;  and  in  the  later  rule  of 
priestly  celibacy.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  Catholic  view  of  repression 
and  eradication  being,  for  tlie  sake  of  argument,  granted,  almost  every 
rule  of  the  church  as  to  food  and  fasting,  and  every  practice  of  the  mon- 
astic orders,  and  every  conventual  regulation,  is  a  correct  physiological 
principle.  Translated  from  religious  into  physiological  language,  they 
may  be  summed  up  thus — Strengthen  the  power  of  inhibition  bodily  and 
mental.  Practise  the  habit  of  mental  concentration  and  abstraction  from 
certain  lines  of  thought.  Cultivate  enthusiasm  about  ideals.  Find  ideal 
outlets  for  the  affective  and  social  faculties  other  than  sexual  choices. 
Sleep  6nly  under  such  conditions  and  so  long  as  to  recuperate  lost  energy 
and  tissue,  and  not  to  accumulate  energy  that  there  might  be  a  difiBculty  '* 
in  getting  rid  of  short  of  sexually.  Lat  only  non-stimulating  and  fat- 
tening food,  and  that  in  moderation,  with  periodic  abstentions  to  use  up 
spare  material  in  the  bo<Iy.  Avoid  flesh,  as  the  incarnation  of  rampant, 
uncontrollable  force,  sexual  and  otherwise.  Be  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  work  hard.  Finally,  so  fill  up  and  systematize  the  time  that  none 
is  left  for  day-dreaming.  Now,  such  are  undoubtedly  the  proper  rules 
with  which  to  treat  the  habit  of  masturbation  and  its  mental  and  bodily 
effects.  If  we  add  to  those  the  medical  means  of  cold  baths,  tonics, 
games,  family  life,  and  a  course  of  bromide  of  potassium,  our  resources 
are  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  I  would  certainly  avoid  local  treatment  or 
mechanical  appliances  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  make 
the  organs  of  generation  so  sore  that  excitation  of  them  becomes  im- 
possible ;  and  if  the  patient's  imagination  has  disappeared  through  his 
dementia,  this  rest  from  constant  nervous  exhaustion  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  feed  him  up  and  get  him  into  habits  of  working,  and 
into  a  comfoitable  dementia.  That  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  only  ai)plie8, 
in  ray  experience,  to  those  whose  mental  power  is  already  gone.  For 
the  masturbator  whose  mental  energy  is  still  there  to  some  extent,  or 
only  temporarily  suspendeil,  such  mechanical  expedients  and  obviators 
of  present  indulgence  only  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  function,  and 
cause  desires  that  are  intense  in  proportion  to  the  present  impossibility 
of  gratifying  them.  Do  not  recommend  marriage  as  a  remedy.  It  is  a 
most  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  sexual  repug- 
nance in  a  short  time,  and  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first,  two 
persons'  happiness  being  destroyed  instead  of  one. 

There  have  been  fortv-six  cases  that  I  have  dia^^nosed  as  masturbational 
insanity  sent  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  during  the  past  nine  years, 
and  of  these  sixteen,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  have  made  good  recoveries, 
doing  their  work  in  life  well  afterwards.  Some  of  the  cases  I  have  been 
consulted  about  out  of  the  tisylum,  and  some  of  those  I  have  had  under 
my  care  in  it,  are  now  occupying  responsible  positions  and  doing  first-rate 
work  in  the  world.  Some  are  the  fathers  of  families.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  such  an  unfavorable  prognosis  in  any  case  I  have  met 
with  as  some  medical  men  in  the  habit  of  giving,  and  there  is  no  sort  o^ 
ground  for  thinking  there  is  any  special  risk  of  reVap^e^  ot  «xi^  «^^\^ 
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form  of  nervousness,  that  will  necessarily  stick  to  a  masturbator  all  his 
life.  Eighteen  more  of  the  cases  left  the  asylum  more  or  less  improved, 
while  twelve  still  remain  there  hopeless,  incurable,  and  degraded. 

One  warning  I  have  to  give  before  I  have  done  with  this  disagreeable 
subject.  It  is  this:  not  to  believe  all  the  melancholic  patients  who 
attribute  their  bad  symptoms  to  the  former  practice  of  this  vice  in  youth. 
This  is  a  common  self-accusation.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion, like  so  many  other  melancholic  delusions,  founded  on  a  morbid 
exaggeration  of  the  consequences  of  departures  from  strict  rectitude.  It 
just  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  psychologically,  as  such  common  melan- 
cholic fancies  that  the  loss  of  control  over  the  temper,  and  calling  a 
friend  a  bad  name  ten  years  ago  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  that  not  going 
to  church  on  a  certain  Sunday  will  be  punished  by  eternal  damnation,  or 
that  a  gonorrhoea  in  youth  has  so  polluted  the  blood  that  all  the  ofispring 
are  diseased,  and  that  death  must  ensue.  The  real  significance  of  mas- 
turbation in  each  case  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  the  facts 
ascertained  before  a  conclusion  as  to  its  effects  is  formed. 


LECTURE   XV. 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY— LACTATIONAL  INSANITY— THE 

INSANITY  OP  PREGNANCY. 

Childbirth,  nursing,  and  pregnancy  in  women  are  liable  to  act  as  the 
exciting  causes  of  attacks  of  mental  disease.  In  importance  and 
frequency  they  stand  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them.  For 
many  reasons  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  general  practitioner  of 
medicine  should  be  well  acquainted  with  these  forms  of  insanity,  for 
they  all  occur  at  a  time  when  he  is  apt  to  be  attending  the  patient 
for  other  reasons,  they  all  can  under  favorable  circumstances  be  treated 
at  home  in  many  individual  cases,  and  it  is  well  so  to  treat  them  when 
possible.  They  are  all  very  curable  forms  of  mental  disease,  and,  when 
cured,  they  are  not  apt  to  leave  any  traces  of  mental  weakness  or 
obliquity  behind.  The  patients  can  resume  their  work  and  places  in  the 
&mily  and  society,  and  be  as  if  they  had  never  been  ill.  The  three 
forms,  though  having  much  in  commom,  yet  differ  in  so  many  respects 
that  I  must  take  them  separately. 

The  advantage  and  the  practical  necessity  of  classifying  mental 
diseases  in  other  ways  than  according  to  the  mental  symptoms  present, 
are  especially  seen  in  these  three  forms  of  mental  disease.  To  know  that 
a  case  is  one  that  has  begun  after  recent  childbirth  is  to  know  far  more 
about  it  than  to  know  it  as  mania  or  melancholia  for  treatment  and  for 
prognosis.     There  is  no  practical  physician  but  will  admit  this. 


PUERPERAL   INSANITY. 

I  do  not  know  any  event  that  can  occur  in  a  family,  short  of  death, 
that  is  so  great  a  shock  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  it,  as  for  a  new-made 
mother  of  a  first-bom  child  to  become  suddenly  maniacal,  and  require  to 
be  sent  to  an  asylum.  One  of  the  most  joyous  times  of  life  is  made  full 
of  fearful  anxiety,  and  the  strongest  affection  on  earth  is  then  often 
suddenly  converted  by  disease  into  an  antipathy ;  for  the  mother  not  only 
"forgets  her  sucking  child,"  but  often  becomes  dangerous  to  its  life. 
And  few  things  are  more  pleasant  than  to  see  the  restoration  of  the 
mother  back  to  all  that  makes  her  life  worth  having. 

Puerperal  insanity  is  technically  limited  to  the  mental  disease  that 
occurs  within  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement.  By  far  the  majority 
of  the  cases,  and  by  far  the  most  acute  and  characteristic  cases,  occur 
within  the  first  fortnight.  It  is  a  very  common  form  of  mental  disease, 
lor  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  among  women  are  puerperal^ 
tnd  I  think  that  it  is  a  low  estimate  that  one  in  every  ^o\it  \i\£cAt^ 
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labors  is  followed  bj  it.  In  one-half  of  the  patients  the  disease  begins 
within  the  first  week  after  confinement,  and  in  three-fourths  of  them  within 
the  first  fortnight.  In  regard  to  tlie  cause  of  the  disease,  therefore,  it  is 
definite  and  clear.  The  uccoinpaniinenti*  of  cliildbirth  produce  it.  The 
great  physiologicjil  cataclysm  itself,  the  pains  of  labor,  the  excitement 
mental  and  bodily,  the  exhaustion,  the  loss  of  blood,  the  open  bloodvessels 
liable  to  absorb  every  septic  particle,  the  sudden  diversion  of  the  stream 
of  vital  energy  from  the  womb  to  the  manimje,  these  together  or  separately 
are  the  causes  that,  acting  on  an  unstable  brain  hereditarily,  set  up  one 
of  the  most  violent  mental  storms  that  the  physician  has  ever  to  treat. 
And  it  comes  on  very  suddenly  in  most  cases.  The  mother  looks  self- 
absorbed  and  dull.  She  does  not  take  such  notice  of  the  baby  as  is  usual 
or  such  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  She  does  not  answer  questions 
readily.  She  does  not  eat,  and  she  does  not  sleep  at  night.  Next 
morning  she  is  restless.  Her  eyes  are  brilliant.  She  seems  to  have  no 
sense  of  exhaustion.  She  expresses  foolish  fancies,  such  as  that  she  b 
poisoneil,  that  there  is  some  one  under  the  bed.  She  takes  a  violent 
dislike  to  the  <loctor,  or  the  nurse,  or  the  child.  She  begins  to  chatter 
all  the  time,  and  her  talk  becomes  less  and  less  connect^!.  She  is  erotic, 
joyous,  scolding,  and  perfec^tlv  incoherent  all  within  a  few  hours.  She 
gets  violent,  and  needs  to  be  held  in  bed ;  impulsively  and  without  set 
intent  she  attempts  suicide,  or  tries  to  kill  her  baby,  or  to  throw  herself 
out  of  the  window.  -  She  seems  as  if  she  had  a  supernatural  strength. 
Yet  when  you  fcH?l  her  pulse  it  is  weak  and  thready,  her  face  look 
hagganl,  her  temperature  has  risen  to  100*^  or  more,  her  womb  is  tender 
on  pressure  f)ver  the  abdomen,  and  she  will  not  look  at  food.  Iler  lochia 
have  first  become  somewhat  offensive  and  then  stopped.  Her  skin  is 
moist  and  chuiiniv.  She  soon  ceiu^es  to  know  those  about  her,  calls  her 
friends  bv  other  names,  and  stranirers  bv  the  names  of  her  friends.  Her 
lips  and  tongue  show  signs  of  getting  dry.  If  she  is  poor  or  cannot  get 
f)lenty  of  nui*sing  or  meilical  attendance,  she  must  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
asvlum,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  she  neinls  all  that  the  asvlum  can 
do  for  her.  Slie  needs  to  be  fed  at  once,  nolefii^  volvna  (by  means  of  the 
nii»ber  nose-tube  if  she  will  not  take  it  otherwise),  with  plenty  of  mill 
an<l  e^gs,  and  soups,  and  wine,  and  this  netMls  to  be  repeated  every  hour 
or  two.  Let  her  alone,  and  she  dic»s  or  becomes  demented.  Narcotiie 
her  with  morphia,  an<l  her  st^tretions  dry,  her  tongue  gets  furred  and 
hard,  an<l  her  antipathy  to  food  is  doubled.  But  nurse  and  feed  her  well 
by  night  and  day,  striking  the  happy  mean  between  undue  restraint  and 
too  great  activity,  get  her  out  for  a  little  in  the  open  air  in  a  day  or  t*o, 
keep  uf)  the  attendance,  and  in  a  week  she  will  show  a  little  sign  of 
mental  coherence,  in  a  fortnight  her  appetite  will  have  retunieil,  her  puWe 
will  be  stronger,  her  temp(Tature  will  have  fallen  to  normal,  and  she  will 
walk  out  herself  without  tearing  her  clothes  or  throwing  herself  about. 
In  a  m<»nth  she  will  be  knitting  a  stocking,  and  will  know  her  friends 
when  thev  come  to  see  her.  Within  three  months  she  is  well — a  iovoud 
mother,  in  her  right  mind,  chwiping  her  child,  the  whole  of  the  disturbed 
mental  period  seeming  like  a  dream  to  her,  that  is  very  soon  altogether 
forgotten  in  her  new  duties  and  delights. 
Aitbough  puerperal  insanity  is  more  frequent  in  first  than  in  subsequent 
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confinements,  yet  it  is  common  enough  in  the  latter,  and  I  have  known  ja 
woman,  K.  B.,  who  had  six  attacks  of  puerperal  insanity,  having  one 
after  the  birth  of  each  child  she  had,  and  she  recovered  n*om  them  all. 
But  this  is  the  exception.  The  woman  that  cannot  have  a  baby  without 
having  also  puerperal  insanity,  and  who  persists  in  having  babies,  usually 
remains  more  or  less  permanently  affected  after  the  third  or  fourth  attack. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  mental  disease  contribute  as  predisposing  causes 
towards  puerperal  insanity.  Poverty  and  want  of  proper  attendance 
during  childbirth,  and  having  to  get  out  of  bed  and  to  work  too  soon,  I 
have  seen  bring  it  on.  The  shame  and  mental  distress  usually  attending 
the  birth  of  illegitimate  children  make  it  twice  as  common  then  as  after  the 
birth  of  legitimite  children.  I  have  several  times  seen  a  sudden  mental 
shock  act  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  in  women  who  seemed  to 
be  doing  well  in  childbed.  I  once  saw  t)ie  news  of  the  death  of  the 
patient's  father  send  a  woman,  in  the  second  week  after  confinement,  into 
acute  mania  within  a  few  hours.  But  such  moral  or  other  causes  are 
not  at  all  necessary  to  produce  the  disease,  over  and  above  the  puerperal 
condition.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  no  other  cause. 
It  occurs  in  ladies  with  every  comfort  and  attendance  as  well  as  among 
the  poor. 

Most  of  the  recoveries  from  puerperal  insanity  are  gradual  ones.  We 
do  not  commonly  find  those  suaden  wakenings  up  from  an  acute  delirious 
condition  into  coherence,  self-control,  and  sanity  that  we  sometimes  see  in 
other  forms  of  mental  disease.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  recoveries  are  apt  to  be  complete  and  permanent.  I  do  not  like 
very  sudden  recoveries  in  any  form  of  mental  disease,  because  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  be  permanent,  and  they  indicate  an  essentially  unstable 
dynamical  condition  of  the  convolutions.  I  am  never  quite  satisfied 
about  the  recovery  of  a  puerperal  case  until  the  woman  gets  stout  and 
strong,  and  until  her  menstruation  has  returned  and  become  regular. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  puerperal  insanity  of  the  acute  but 
not  delirious  kind:  K.  C,  »t.  19,  a  hard-working  domestic  servant,  with 
no  known  heredity  to  the  neuroses.  Though  she  came  of  a  *'  respectable'* 
family,  she  had  an  illegitimate  child  bom  in  the  Maternity  Hospital.  Her 
labor  was  not  specially  severe,  and  she  did  well  for  three  days.  Then, 
without  any  new  cause,  she  got  dull  and  took  no  notice  of  her  child  or  of 
anything  else;  in  a  few  hours  she  began  to  laugh  hysterically,  then  she 
got  more  excited,  restless,  noisy,  and  talked  incoherently  about  religious 
matters.  She  did  not  sleep,  and  in  four  days  she  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
asylum.  On  admission  she  was  much  excited  and  greatly  exalted  in 
mind.  She  mistook  the  identity  of  everyone  near  her.  She  sung  on  at 
the  pitch  of  her  voice  in  a  rhyming  way,  putting  her  delusions  and  con- 
versation with  herself  into  rhyme.  Her  ideas  and  currents  of  thought 
were  always  changing.  She  looked  pale.  Her  pulse  was  weak,  and  her 
temperature  was  98.2°.  She  did  not  sleep  for  the  first  week  at  all.  She 
was  restless,  singing,  loquacious,  and  delusional  all  that  time.  She  was 
put  on  all  sorts  of  very  nourishing  food,  especially  custards  of  milk  and 
effgs,  and  she  was  taken  out  into  the  open  air  for  a  short  time  each  day 
a^r  the  first  two  days.  She  began  to  sleep  in  a  week,  and  after  tWv 
slept  more  or  less  regularly.     She  continued  restlesa,  good-noAAixe^^  ^w^ 
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talkative,  destructive  to  her  clothes  at  times,  fiill  of  boisterous,  half  inco- 
herent fun,  and  unable  to  settle  to  do  any  work  for  two  months.  She 
gained  in  weight  all  that  time,  eating  well  and  spending  much  time  in 
the  open  air.  Then  she  began  to  work,  was  put  to  rough  scrubbing  and 
laundry  work,  so  getting  rid  of  her  excessive  muscular  energy.  In  three 
months  she  was  fattening,  quieting,  and  working  hard.  In  four  months 
after  admission  she  was  stout,  sensible,  and  well  in  mind  and  body, 
menstruation  having  begun,  and  she  was  then  sent  back  to  her  situation, 
which  had  been  kept  open  for  her  in  consideration  of  her  previous  good 
conduct. 

Souie  of  the  very  acute  cases  with  a  high  temperature  and  most  un- 
favorable sym[)t<)m8  make  good  recoveries,  if  proper  treatment  is  adopted 
soon  enough,  as  in  this  ease: 

K.  D.,  a?t.  27.  A  married  woman  of  correct  habits,  with  no  known 
heredity  to  insanity;  her  first  child.  Her  labor  was  natural.  Things 
went  on  well  for  a  week :  then,  without  apparent  cause,  she  b^an  to 
complain  of  headache  and  costiveness.  She  got  restless  and  sleepless, 
then  next  day  she  became  foolishly  talkative  and  erotic,  and  neglected 
the  child.  The  lochia  and  milk  stopped.  She  refused  food  absolutely. 
getting  worse  day  by  day,  and  becoming  weaker  fast.  She  wanted  a 
razor  to  cut  her  throat,  and  threw  a  tumbler  at  her  husband,  but  was  not 
very  suicidal  or  dangerous.  In  two  or  three  days  she  was  absolutdy 
delirious  and  incoherent,  but  was  not  sent  to  the  asylum  till  seven  days 
af^er  the  mental  symptoms  appeared.  On  admission,  she  was  greadj 
excited,  shut  her  eyes  tightly,  singing  and  swearing,  and  using  the  most 
obscene  language  continuously.  She  seemed  to  imagine  she  was  in  hell 
and  surrounded  by  d(»vils  at  one  time,  and  she  had  exalted  fancies  at  other 
times.  Slu'  did  not  sleep  at  night,  and  with  the  utmost  diflSculty  was  got 
to  take  some  little  \'u[\ud  ncmrishment.  Her  temperature  was  found  to 
be  1<H)'".  Her  pulse  wjls  verv  threadv,  her  skin  clammv.  She  was 
constantly  jerking  and  throwing  her  limbs  about,  her  tongue  tending  to 
be  dry,  and  Iut  genenil  bodily  condition  one  of  great  exhaustion.  She 
got  ten  grains  of  chloral  and  slept  three  hours  the  first  night.  Next  day 
sli(*  was  f(Ml  l)y  tlie  nose-tube  with  a  custard  containing  three  eggs,  one 
pint  of*  milk  and  cream,  some  strong  beef-tea,  four  ounces  of  port  wine,  and 
five  <rrains  of  cjuinine.  This  acted  as  a  soporific,  and  she  slept  well  most  of 
the  afternoon.  After  awaking,  she  was  less  excited,  but  confused  in 
mind.  This  mode  of  feecling  was  continue<l  twice  a  day.  On  the  fourth 
evenin;z  after  admission  her  temperature  was  103.8°,  but  mentally  she 
seemed  to  have  a  lucid  interval,  being  rational,  and  she  then  took  h« 
food.  Some  fetitl  lochial  tliseharge  made  its  appearance  at  this  time. 
Weak  carbolic  vaginal  syringing  was  used.  On  the  sixth  day  she  be 
came  agjiin  acutely  maniacal,  with  a  morning  temperature  of  101.4®,  an 
evening  temperature  of  in-2.><°,  an<l  she  had  to  be  fed  with  the  tube.  On 
the  ei^rhth  day  she  was  sleepy  and  t|uiet,  took  her  food,  and  after  two  day* 
of  confusion  of  mind  got  quite  sane,  and  remained  so,  rem^nbering 
nothing  of  what  had  taken  i)lace  during  her  illness.  I  allowed  h«r 
friends  to  remove  her  on  the  twenty-first  day,  she  having  a  good  home 
where  her  b(Mlily  strength  could  be  got  up  as  well  as  in  the  asylum,  and 
she  has  kept  well  ever  since. 
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Puerperal  insanity  is  that  form  of  mental  disease  in  which  we  are  least 
apt  to  have  relapses  after  the  patients  have  once  fSurlj  become  convales- 
cent; and  I  have  less  hesitation  in  letting  relations  remove  them  from 
the  asylum  at  an  early  period,  if  they  have  good  homes  and  attendance, 
than  in  any  other  form.  In  this  case  of  K.  D.,  I  looked  on  the  feeding 
at  once  as  having  saved  her  life.  The  immediate  sedative  and  soporific 
effects  of  filling  the  stomach  with  food  and  stimulants  were  most  striking, 
and  I  very  often  see  this.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that 
alcoholic  stimulants  along  with  food  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  many 
cases  of  puerperal  insanity,  their  good  effects  being  more  immediate,  in 
my  opinion,  than  in  any  other  form  of  mental  disease. 

In  the  case  of  patients  being  attacked  with  puerperal  insanity  who 
have  good  homes,  especially  if  they  are  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  in 
the  country,  and  can  get  constant  medical  attendance  and  good  trained 
nursing,  they  may  often  be  treated  at  home.  I  lately  attended  a  lady  in 
consultation,  K.  E.,  who,  within  ten  days  after  confinement,  became 
sleepless  and  restless,  took  antipathies  to  her  doctor,  monthly  nurse,  and 
child,  mistook  the  identities  of  all  those  about  her,  calling  me  by  the 
name  of  an  old  friend,  who  had  a  temperature  of  101^,  with  slight 
uterine  tenderness  and  absolute  refusal  of  food,  being  most  troublesome 
and  difficult  to  manage.  I  sent  a  first-rate  attendant  from  the  asylum  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  nurse  and  servants,  and  she  was  fed,  controlled, 
nursed,  taken  out,  and  got  through  her  attack  in  about  six  weeks,  just  as 
well  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to  an  asylum.  But  the  strain  and  responsi- 
bility on  relations,  attendants,  and  nurses  were  no  doubt  most  severe,  and 
they  were  nearly  exhausted  by  the  time  the  patient  had  recovered. 

The  following  case  had  a  melancholic  character  throughout,  though 
acute  and  curable:  K.  F.,  aet.  23.  No  heredity  ascertained.  Had  been 
a  strong  healthy  young  woman,  and  had  had  one  child  previously  eighteen 
months  ago.  This  child  took  a  convulsive  attack  within  a  week  after  her 
second  confinement,  and  the  fright  and  shock  of  this  seemed  at  once  to 
upset  her  mentallv,  for  she  was  within  a  few  hours  afterwards  incoherent 
and  maniacal.  She  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  got  morphia  in  quan- 
tities, and  was  kept  under  the  chloroform  almost  continuously  for  a  week. 
This  deadening  of  the  brain  functions  did  not  cure  the  maniacal  condi- 
tion ;  whenever  she  awoke  she  was  as  bad  as  ever.  But  next  week  she 
was  almost  sensible.  Afler  that  the  acutely  maniacal  condition  returned, 
and  after  a  week  of  it  she  was  sent  to  the  asylum.  She  was  then 
intensely  depressed,  looking  afraid  of  something  going  to  happen  to  her, 
imagining  that  something  was  in  the  bed.  Her  memory  was  gone.  She 
did  not  know  her  husband,  and  mistook  the  identity  of  the  people  about 
her.  She  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  Her  pulse  was  120,  feeble  and 
intermittent  Her  temperature  104.2°.  Altogether  she  was  very  ex- 
hausted. She  was  fed  hourly  with  custards  and  sherry  in  large  quantity. 
On  the  second  day  after  admission,  her  temperature  suddenly  sunk  to 
97.2^  and  her  pulse  to  78,  and  this  was  coincident  with  the  appearance 
of  a  profuse  bloody  lochial  discharge.  Mentally  she  was  also  much 
improved,  though  not  quite  rational.  Towards  evening  she  became  rest- 
less, and  had  the  hallucinations  of  hearing  again,  though  her  temperatvrc^ 
was  only  98^.     She  did  not  sleep,  and  was  very  deproeaodi  ^Jidi  Tc«KX«a8^ 
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next  day,  saying  she  was  a  great  prodigal  and  a  sinner,  bat  took  food 
voluntarily,  though  needing  forcing  to  take  enough.  The  temperature 
never  again  rose  above  100^.  She  frequently  showed  the  morbid  brain 
tendency  of  repeating  a  word  said  in  her  hearing  over  and  over  again, 
e.g.^  Zachariah-iah-iah-iali — Zach-ire."  She  was  well  fed  and  nursed, 
and  usually  slept  about  three  or  four  hours  a  night  In  a  week  she  was 
able  to  be  taken  out  into  the  garden,  and  slept  much  better  after  this.  In 
ten  days,  had  small  abscesses  forming  round  one  or  two  of  her  finger- 
nails. This  '^ critical*'  symptom — not  at  all  uncommon  in  cases  of  recent 
maniacal  and  melancholic  condition — seemed  to  do  her  general  brain 
condition  good.  She  passed  in  a  month  into  a  quiet,  lethargic,  rather 
suspicious  state,  and  still  depressed,  but  with  no  intense  mental  pain,  and 
no  delusions  expressed.  Then  she  got  into  the  state  that  is  very  common 
before  recovery  in  patients  in  asylums — one  of  discontent,  of  increasing 
instant  desire  to  ^'go  home,"  inability  to  understand  that  anything  has 
been  wrong,  or  that  further  treatment  away  from  home  is  required.  I 
have  ten  times  the  trouble  with  my  patients — and  sometimes  with  their 
friends — in  this  stage,  for  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  passed 
off,  and  the  patients  seem  rational.  She  was  dull  and  suspicions  in  the 
mornings,  and  quite  well  sometimes  in  the  evenings.  All  this  time  she 
was  gaining  in  flesh  and  color  and  strength,  walking  much,  drinking 
much  milk,  and  being  encouraged  to  employ  herself  in  the  house.  In 
three  months  she  was  sent  to  our  sea-side  house,  and  had  sea  air  and  sea 
bathing,  both  of  which  did  her  much  good.  By  that  time  she  had  gained 
a  stone  in  weight.  In  four  months,  she  menstruated  for  the  first  time, 
the  last  cloud  of  depression  passed  away,  and  she  was  sent  home  quite  well. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  puerperal  insanity  dying  of  sq>- 
ticaemia,  or  a  ca^e,  more  probably,  of  puerperal  fever  with  maniacal 
symptoms : 

K.  G.,  i^t.  23,  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  good  habits.  Sister  and 
aunt  have  been  insjine.  lias  been  married  between  four  and  five  yean, 
and  has  had  four  children  in  that  time,  all  bom  dead,  all  the  labors  being 
difficult  on  account  of  a  deformed  pelvis.  Had  been  weak  during  all  the 
last  pregnancy,  and  had  pains  in  the  head  for  two  months  before  deUvor. 
Premature  labor  was  induced  about  the  seventh  month,  with  a  view  of 
saving  the  chiM  and  making  her  labor  more  easy  than  the  others  had 
been.  In  a  day  or  two  after  delivery  she  began  to  see  faces  on  the  walL 
to  think  that  the  chairs  were  alive,  and  that  people  were  whispering 
slanders  about  hor.     She  did  not  sleep,  and  would  not  take  food.    She' 

fot  rapidly  worse,  becoming  quite  maniacal,  delirious,  and  unmanageable. 
he  imagined  poison  was  put  into  her  food,  and  wanted  to  rush  awiy 
from  home.  On  admission  she  exhibited  a  combination  of  intense  ex- 
citement in  paroxysms,  during  which  she  required  three  attendants  to 
hold  her  in  bed,  with  extreme  prostration  and  weakness  between.  H«r 
pulse  was  thready  and  156,  temperature  102*^,  respirations  60.  Thtfe 
was  an  anxious  look,  with  great  pallor  of  countenance,  when  not  excilei 
There  was  evidence  of  congestion  of  both  lungs,  with  pneomonia  at  the 
bases.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tenderness  on  pressure  over  utefa*- 
No  lochial  discharge.  She  was  fed  with  brandy  and  custards  on  adntf- 
aoUy  and  every  hour  thereafter,  getting  ten  grains  of  qtunine  eveiy  two  .^ 
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hours  for  the  first  eight  hours.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  she 
sank  on  the  sixth  day,  the  temperature  having  kept  up  all  the  time  to 
between  101.4^.  and  103.8^,  the  lung  symptoms  getting  worse,  and  the 
intense  delirious  excitement  coming  on  once  or  twice  every  day  except 
the  last. 

On  post-mortem  examination  I  found  the  brain  intensely  congested, 
and  the  lungs  pleuritic,  very  congested,  and  almost  hepatized  at  bases. 
But  the  chief  seat  of  disease  was  in  and  round  the  womb.  There  was  a 
thin  layer  of  pus  on  its  peritoneal  surface.  There  was  a  small  abscess  in 
the  right  ovary,  which  seemed  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  recent  corpus 
luteum.  The  uterus  was  large  and  flabby  (about  six  inches  by  three 
inches),  its  substance  on  section  containing  much  purulent  matter  all 
through  it,  but  especially  towards  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  fundus. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  thickened  and  covered  with  yellowish  purulent 
matter,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  placenta  were  adherent.  One  of 
the  uterine  veins  on  the  right  side,  for  about  four  inches  in  its  course 
towards  the  vena  cava^  was  unusually  enlarged,  looking  like  a  bit  of 
very  small  intestine,  its  coat  thickened,  and  its  lumen  filled  with  thick 
grumous  pus. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  was  a  case  of  ''  puerperal  insanity" 
with  septicaemia,  or  ^^ puerperal  fever"  with  maniacal  delirium.  I  think 
the  latter  is  the  more  correct  description.  It  was,  I  think,  evident  from 
the  pont-mortem  appearances  that  there  was  septicsemic  puerperal  fever 
firom  the  beginning,  and  this  occurring  in  a  weakened  ansemic  brain  pre- 
disposed to  msanity  no  doubt  produced  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

1  had  this  year  a  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  K.  H.,  dying  in  four  days 
of  meningitis,  which  came  on  twelve  days  afler  the  premature  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child.  On  admission  to  the  asylum,  two  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  her  illness,  she  had  a  temperature  of  103.2^,  a  pulse  of  128, 
respirations  56  per  minute,  int4}Dse  exhaustion  and  collapse,  muscular 
suhsultus  and  constant  moving  about  of  her  hands,  a  low,  muttering  de- 
lirium, with  no  memory,  no  power  of  attention,  and  no  coherence.  She 
gradually  sank  on  the  second  day,  her  temperature  rising  to  104^.  This 
whole  condition  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  developed  at  once  into  great 
intensity.  After  death  there  was  found  inside  the  dura  mater  a  loose 
membrane  containing  numerous  spots  of  hemorrhage,  the  surface  having 
a  yellowish,  sticky  look.  This  extended  all  over  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  granular.  On  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  of  the  heart  there  were  roughnesses  with 
tough  clots  covering  them.  The  womb  and  its  appendages  were  normal 
for  the  period  after  delivery.  In  a  case  with  such  post-mortem  appear- 
ances I  was  a  little  suspicious  of  syphilitic  infection,  considering  the  pre- 
mature labor  and  the  meningeal  appearances  after  death. 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  histories  of  all  the  puerperal  cases  that 
haye  been  sent  here  during  the  past  nine  years.  They  were  all  under 
my  own  care,  and  the  histories  were  taken  on  a  uniform  plan  of  my  own 
by  the  assistant  physicians.  There  were  seventy-five  cases  altogether 
counted  as  puerperal,  but  fifteen  of  these  were  cither  old  cases  not  sent 
in  for  periods  over  a  year,  or  the  same  cases  admitted  twice  during  t\v!& 
same  attack.     These  I  omitted  as  having  no  clinicaY  vsXwe.    ^^^  x^ 
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maining  sixty,  on  analysis  and  study  of  their  chancters  and  clinical 
symptoms  and  results,  form  a  very  instructive  physician's  lesson.  Looking 
at  their  ages,  it  seems  as  if  the  disease  occurred  in  just  about  the  frequency 
that  ordinary  confinements  occur  at  the  same  ages.^  Forty-four  of  the 
cases  had  never  been  insane  before. 

In  addition  to  the  puerperal  state  as  the  great  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease  in  those  sixty  cases,  I  found  that  there  existed  as  a  predisposing 
cause  a  heredity  to  insanity  in  twenty-two  of  the  forty-nine  cases  in 
which  this  point  could  be  ascertained.  No  doubt  heredity  played  a 
much  more  important  part  than  this  if  the  facts  could  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  but  this  is  above  the  average  of  the  ascertained  heredity 
in  our  asylum  tables  for  the  same  nine  years.  Moral  causes  acting  during 
the  puerperal  state  were  common,  such  as  the  deaths  of  children,  desertion 
of  husband,  frights,  etc.  The  incidence  and  importance  of  such  causes  of 
the  disease  are  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  thirteen,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  children  had  been  illegitimate.  The  average 
rate  of  illegitimacy  in  Edinburgh  is  about  one-third  of  this.  Severe  pof/t- 
partum  hemorrhage,  or  difficult  or  instrumental  labors,  had  ooconred  in 
at  least  ten  cases.  But  all  these  causes  leave  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  where  there  was  no  exciting  cause  at  aU,  except  a  normal 
labor  and  its  accompaniments. 

Looking  next  at  the  question  of  which  confin^ient  the  disease  oc- 
curred most  commonly  after,  I  find  that  twenty  cases,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole,  occurred  after  first  confinements.     This  is  of  course  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  first  confinements  in  the  population.     The 
remaining  two-thirds  happened,  some  in  each  confinement  up  to  the 
eighth.    This  merely  confirms  what  was  well  known  before,  that  jprtm^ponr 
are  most  subject  to  the  disease.     Then  as  to  the  period  of  occurrence  afla* 
confinement.    In  eighteen  cases  this  was  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  in 
nearly  all  these  it  was  within  the  first  fortnight.     Of  the  remaining  forty- 
two  cases  the  disease  began  within  the  first  week  in  twenty-one,  and  in 
eleven  more  within  the  second  week,  so  that  we  may  say  that  in  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  began  within  the  first  fortnight.     If  that  p«iod 
is  passed,  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  risk  is  over  in  a  woman  in  childbed 
from  this  disease,  the  first  week  being  by  far  the  most  liable  to  its  invir 
sion.     At  least  half  the  cases  occur  then.     Only  one  case  of  the  aixty 
occurred  after  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

The  next  point  is  very  important  clinically.  Of  the  sixty  cases  no 
less  than  forty-three  were  very  acute  in  character  and  symptoms,  while 
seventeen  only  were  mild  and  without  acute  symptoms.  Twenty-nine  of 
the  forty-three  acute  cases  were  generally  maniacal  in  character,  «nd 
fourteen  generally  melancholic  with  motor  excitement,  some  of  ead  of 
these  classes  changing  from  one  state  to  the  other  at  times.  In  the  miH 
cases  the  prevailing  character  was  mental  depression,  fourteen  of  the 
seventeen  being  so.     In  at  least  eighteen  of  the  acutely  maniacal  ctfe& 
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the  mania  amounted  to  absolute  delirium,  with  no  power  of  attention  and 
no  coherence  of  speech  whatever.  I  know  of  no  clinical  form  of  insanity 
that  would  yield  so  large  a  proportion  of  very  acute  cases.  Puerpend 
insanity  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  acute  of  all  forms. 

The  temperature  of  all  cases  on  and  after  admission  was  taken.^  It  is 
always  a  most  instructive  record  to  look  at  the  column  of  '^  highest  tem- 
peratures" in  each  case. 

Of  the  sixty  there  were  thirty-four  cases  under  99°,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  above  the  average  temperature  of  ordinary 
health,  or  at  all  events  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  insane.  But 
twenty-six  cases,  or  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  over  this,  and 
of  these  fourteen  cases,  or  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  over 
100°.     No  other  form  of  insanity  shows  this  alarming  result,  for  a  tem- 

?^rature  of  over  100°  I  look  on  with  alarm  in  any  form  of  mental  disease, 
he  most  serious  part  of  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  that  all  the  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  cases  with  a  temperature  over  100°.  Yet  to  show  that  a 
high  temperature,  though  alarming,  is  not  necessarily  prognostic  of  death, 
I  find  that  of  the  five  cases  where  it  was  over  103°  three  made  excellent 
recoveries.  I  ^lately  saw  a  case  in  private  practice  who  recovered,  and 
whose  temperature  had  been  over  105°.  The  causes  of  the  high  tem- 
perature differed  in  different  cases.  The  chief  causes  were— (1)  simple 
acute  brain  excitement ;  (2)  inflammation  of  the  womb  and  surroundings, 
in  some  cases  septic,  in  others  simple ;  (3)  meningeal  inflammation ;  (4) 
incidental  causes,  such  as  malaria,  mammary  abscess,  etc. 

The  most  common  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  symptoms 
present  was  the  refusal  of  food — paralysis  of  appetite.  In  thirty  cases, 
or  one-half  of  them,  this  was  present.  It  could  not  be  overcome  but  by 
the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  or  nose-tube  in  about  ten  cases.  In  a 
puerperal  case  refusing  food  I  now  use  forcible  feeding  at  once  if  food 
cannot  be  given  in  any  other  way.  In  no  other  kind  of  mental  disease 
has  the  doctor's  instructions  to  the  nurse  to  be,  ^'give  much  food  and 
give  it  oflen.''  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  puerperal  cases  not 
septicsemic  that  die  at  home  or  in  asylums  die  from  want  of  early  feeding. 
I  give  stimulants,  too,  in  larger  quantities  with  the  food  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  insanity.  I  have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  evident  good 
results  from  large  doses  of  quinine  as  an  antipyretic.  In  the  case  to 
which  I  have  alluded  where  the  temperature  was  over  105°,  every  ten- 
grain  dose  of  quinine  was  followed  regularly  by  a  fall  of  from  2°  to  4°  of 
temperature. 

There  were  many  other  symptoms,  mental  and  bodily,  very  common 
besides  a  high  temperature.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  region  of 
the  womb  was  common,  and  whenever  it  is  present  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  warm  water  vaginal  carbolized  injections  and  warm  slightly 
counter-irritating  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  with  sometimes  blistering, 
over  the  pubes.     Local  abscesses  in  the  ankles,  fingers,  wrists,  and  body 
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occurred  in  some  cases.  Muscular  jactitation  and  snbsultus  occurred  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases,  but  was  not  always  followed  by  collapse.  (Edana 
and  albuminuria  were  present  in  two  cases,  and  convulsions  in  one.  Of 
the  mental  symptoms,  one  of  the  most  important  from  its  great  frequency 
was  the  suicidal  impulse.  It  was  present  in  twenty-five  cases,  or  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  was  present  in  an  impulsive  form  in  many  of 
the  maniacal  qa  well  as  some  of  tne  melancholic  cases.  No  medical  maI^ 
therefore,  in  treating  a  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  but  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  patient  may  attempt  suicide,  and  he  should  warn  the  nurses 
and  attendants  of  this. 

The  presence  of  hallucinations  of  the  senses,  especially  of  hearine,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  so  common.  They  occurred  in*  at  least  one-third  of 
the  cases,  and  were  very  often  persistent,  as  hallucinations  of  hearing  are 
apt  to  be,  after  the  other  symptoms  were  passing  off.  But  they  did  not 
indicate  incurability,  as  is  the  case  so  often  in  chronic  auditory  halluci- 
nations of  alcoholic  origin. 

The  patients  in  many  cases  passed  from  the  acute  stage  into  one  of 
stupor,  and  in  some  this  existed  from  the  b^inning.  At  one  part  or 
other  of  the  case  stupor  was  present  in  at  least  fifteen  cases,  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  was  connected,  I  fear,  in  some  of  them  with  the  haUt 
of  masturbation,  to  which  puerperal  cases  are  very  su^ect.  Neither  the 
stupor  nor  the  masturbation  indicates  incurability.  One  case  in  which 
botn  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms  recovered. 

The  last  and  most  important  point  brought  out  in  this  study  of  these 
sixty  puerperal  mental  cases  is  the  great  curability  of  the  disease.  Thirty- 
three  cases  were  discharged  recovered,  and  seventeen  were  discharged 
much  improveil.  Of  the  latter  the  prospects  of  complete  recovery  were 
very  good.  I  actually  know  they  did  complete  their  recovery  in  twelve 
cases.  That  is,  forty-five  cases  out  of  the  sixty  recovered,  which  amounts 
to  a  recovery  rate  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  Most  of  the  recoveries  took 
place  quickly.  In  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  over 
one-half  of  the  caf^es  were  well,  and  in  six  months  ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  who  recovered  were  well.  But  to  prevent  anything  like  loss  of 
hope,  I  mention  that  one  of  the  melancholic  cases  with  stupor  recovered 
after  the  disease  had  existed  for  four  years.  No  recoveries  from  mental 
disease  are  generally  better  or  more  satisfactory  than  those  from  puerperal 
insanity.  In  some  cases  recovery  was  very  rapid  indeed  after  it  began. 
In  the  cases  where  stupor  existed  or  supervened  on  acute  insanity,  the 
occurrence  of  menstruation  seemed  often  to  act  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
recovery.  I  myself  believe  that  this  was  mostly  a  coincidence,  or  rather 
I  should  put  it  that  sanity  was  the  mental,  and  menstruation  the  chief 
bodily  symptom  of  the  restoration  of  brain  and  body  to  their  normal 
working.  It  is  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  however,  whenever  a 
puerperal  case  gets  strong  in  body  and  the  body  weight  becomes  normal 
to  use  every  means  to  restore  menstruation  if  it  has  not  returned.  Wann 
baths  at  night,  mild  shower-baths  in  the  morning,  hip  baths  with  mustard, 
aloes,  and  iron  pills,  and  borax  at  the  time  menstruation  is  expected,  are 
all  useful  in  addition  to  the  general  tonic  and  fresh  air  treatment.  Men- 
struation returning  before  the  general  strength  is  improved  is  usoally  a 
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bad  thing,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  increased  mental  excitement^ 
and  is  apt  to  become  menorrhagic. 

Looking  at  curability  of  the  cases  according  to  their  characters  of 
acateness  or  mildness,  and  of  mental  exaltation  or  depression,  I  find  that 
the  forty-three  acute  cases  recovered  in  the  proportion  of  eighty-one  per 
cent.,  and  the  seventeen  mild  cases  in  the  proportion  of  only  sixty-two 
per  cent.  But  then  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mild  cases  were 
longer  in  being  sent  into  the  asylum,  and  of  the  total  number  of  mild 
puerperal  cases  occurring,  the  most  intractable  and  prolonged  would  be 
the  only  ones  sent  into  the  asylum,  the  rest  would  recover  at  home.  Of 
the  exaJted  and  depressed  cases  (mania  and  melancholia),  an  almost  equal 
proportion,  that  is  seventy-five  per  cent.,  of  each  recovered. 

Five  of  the  sixty  cases  died,  four  of  them  within  a  month  of  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  and  one  within  two  months.  This  is  a  mortality  of  8.8 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  No  cases  are  more  difficult  to  get  pottr^martem 
examinations  in  than  puerperal  cases,  and  they  were  performed  in  only 
three  of  the  five  cases.  The  cause  of  death  in  one  was  found  to  be  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  under  which  the  patient  had  labored  for  long  before  her  con- 
finement, and  which  as  usual  advanced  rapidly  after  parturition;  in 
another  it  was  septicaemia ;  and  in  the  third  simple  maniacal  exhaustion, 
without  symptoms  of  septicaemia.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  death  in  puerperal  cases  that  have  been  properly  fed  is 
septicaemia.  They  are,  in  fact,  cases  of  combined  puerperal  fever  and 
puerperal  mania,  the  mania  having  more  of  the  character  of  delirium 
than  of  ordinary  insanity.  It  is  curious  that  there  was  no  history  of 
preliminary  chill  in  the  septicaemic  cases.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  like  the 
temperature  to  run  up  much  above  100^  in  puerperal  cases.  Of  the 
fourteen  cases  in  which  this  took  place  five  died,  or  thirty-five  per  cent. 
I  still  less  like  to  see  muscular  subsultus  with  a  restless  moving  of  the 
hands  and  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles.  There  may  be  septicaemia  in 
a  puerperal  case  with  purulent  peritonitis,  metritis,  ana  phlebitis,  and  yet 
the  patient  never  complain  of  any  local  pain,  and  even  on  pressure  there 
may  be  no  uterine  or  peritoneal  tenderness.^  Many  of  the  cases  with  the 
worst  symptoms,  bodily  and  mental,  made  good  recoveries. 
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Nursing  in  women  is  the  cause  of  mental  disease  sometimes.     The 
poor  are  more  liable  to  this  than  the  rich,  both  being  equally  subject  to 

Euerperal  insanity.  This  is  as  might  be  expected.  If  the  wife  of  a 
iborer  has  had  ten  children  and  nursed  them  all,  if  she  has,  during 
all  the  years  those  ten  pregnancies  and  childbirths  and  nursings  have 
been  going  on,  had  to  work  hard,  if  she  has  had  to  struggle  with  poverty 
and  insufficient  necessaries  of  life  in  addition  to  this  continuous  repro- 
ductive struggle  and  family  worries,  if  in  addition  to  all  this  she  has  in- 
herited a  tendency  to  mental  disease,  no  physiologist  or  physician  can 

1  These  statiBtics  may  be  carefully  compared  and  supplemented  by  Dr.  J.  Batty 
Take's  statistics,  obtained  firom  an  analysis  of  cases  in  this  asylum^  in  \.Vv^  ^Sl^\T^^^^x^ 
Medical  Journal  for  May,  1865. 
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wonder  if  she  should  become  insane  during  the  tenth  norsing.  Indeed, 
the  wonder  is  that  any  orgacism  could  possibly  have  survived  in  body  or 
brain  such  a  terrible  strain  and  output  of  energy  in  aU  directions.  Sudi 
a  woman  often  enough  becomes  insane  during  a  nursing  long  before  the 
tenth.  An  organic  sense  of  duty  and  a  stem  physiological  necessity 
among  poor  women  compel  them  to  nurse  their  onspring.  What  else 
can  they  do  ?  It  is  well  for  the  offspring,  but  the  mother  often  oiough 
dies,  or  is  upset  in  body  or  brain  in  the  attempt. 

A  typical  case  of  lactational  insanity  is  one  occurring  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  woman  who  has  had  several  children,  and  has  nursed  the  last  for 
several  montlis,  who  has  got  pale  and  thin  in  the  process,  and  become 
subject  to  headaches,  noises  in  her  ears,  giddiness,  flashes  of  light  before 
her  eyes,  lassitude  and  nervous  irritability,  in  fact  to  the  usual  symptoms 
of  general  bloodlessness  and  brain  ansemia.     She  then  gets  depressed  in 
mind,  her  sleep  leaves  her,  her  self-control  is  lost,  and  she  becomes  either 
lethargic  and  stupid  or  suicidal,  with  delusions  that  her  husband  and 
neighbors  are  against  her,  thereby,  poor  woman,  merely  misinterpreting 
her  sensations  of  mental  pain  and  distress.    She  had  little  organic  strength 
for  her  pregnancy,  still  less  for  her  delivery,  and  it  has  quite  broken  down 
in  her  nursing.     To  such  a  woman  the  organic  delight  of  saddling  her 
infant,  for  which  the  maternal  nature  craves  and  is  satisfied  by  the 
process,  becomes  an  irritation,  an  excitement,  and  an  exhaustion.     But 
such  a  typical  case,  if  taken  in  time,  and  if  nursing  is  stopped  and  rest 
is  given,  with  good,  nourishing  food,  malt  liquors,  and  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil,  and  fresh  air,  at  once  begins  to  amend,  sleeps,  acquires  self-control, 
ceases  to  imagine  things  that  have  no  objective  existence,  puts  on  flesh, 
begins  to  employ  herself,  gets  cheerftil,  and  is  quite  well  and  strong  in 
three  months,  her  blood  containing  many  more  blood  corpuscles  than  it 
had  when  treatment  was  begun,  and  the  renourished  brain  resuming  all 
its  nonnal  functions  in  a  normal  way.     But  cases  of  lactational  insanity 
vary  greatly  in  form,  degree  of  mental  disturbance,  and  duration  of  attad. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  follow  one  type.     They  are  nearly 
all  melancholic  at  some  period  of  the  attack.     They  nearly  all  suffer  from 
premonitory  neuroses  of  sensation  in  the  shape  of  headaches^  lassitude, 
neuralgia,  feelings  of  sinking  at  pit  of  stomach,  or  some  of  the  other 
signs  of  anirmia  and  ill-nourishment.     They  are  all  very  curable  if  put 
under  proper  treatment  in  proper  time. 

The  following  case  is  an  almost  typical  one,  except  that  the  first  pirt 
of  the  asylum  stage  of  it  was  more  acute  than  usual :  K.  J.,  set.  40,  die 
wife  of  a  plumber,  who  earned  when  in  full  work  twenty-eight  shillings 
a  week,  has  had  seven  children  in  sixteen  years,  and  nursed  each  aboat 
fifteen  months.  There  is  no  known  heredity  to  insanity.  She  nursed 
the  last  child  for  twelve  months,  and  of  course  had  to  do  her  fiunily 
duties  meanwhile.  Her  first  symptoms  were  great  depression  and  want 
of  energy.  She  would  sit  for  hours  doing  nothing,  saying  nothing,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  anything.  Her  brain  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted 
in  its  power  to  energize  mentally.  Then  she  began  to  be  restless  and 
sleepless,  and  her  head  felt  sore  and  queer.  Soon  she  became  delusioaal 
— fancying  she  saw  friends  in  the  street  who  were  in  the  colonies.  She 
wsa  sent  at  first  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  here,  but  proving  unmanageable 
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there,  she  waa  at  laat  sent  here.  On  admission  she  was  markedly  de- 
pressed, and  the  mental  working  of  her  brain  was  enfeebled  in  such  a 
way  that  she  would  begin  a  sentence  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  would 
stop  in  the  middle,  her  volitional  power  having  run  short  apparently. 
She  rambled  in  speech  and  mistook  the  identity  of  persons  round  her. 
She  had  the  delusion  that  she  was  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  She  was 
thin,  pale,  muscularly  feeble,  lacking  in  energy,  with  blunted  sensibility. 
Her  special  senses  were  blunted,  pulse  small  and  weak,  temperature  98.8^. 
After  admission  she  was  sleepless,  restless,  and  acutely  excited  for  a  week. 
Then  she  became  more  quiet,  with  short  intervals  of  almost  sanity,  but 
with  impulsive  action.  Sitting  quietly  sewing  in  a  room  with  others, 
she  would  suddenly  drop  on  her  knees  and  pray  aloud.  Was  put  on 
extra  diet,  with  porter  and-  quinine  and  iron.  She  always  got  worse  and 
more  delusional  in  the  evening,  this  fact  probably  indicating  that  by  that 
time  her  brain  power  was  getting  exhausted.  But  she  steadily  picked  up 
in  flesh  and  strength,  mental  and  bodily,  and  in  ten  months  was  discharged 
almost  recovered,  having  gained  twenty-four  pounds  in  weight,  and  looking 
firesh  and  healthy.  What  will  happen  if  she  has  more  children,  and  nurses 
each  of  them  fifteen  months,  can  easily  be  conjectured. 

The  treatment  of  lactational  insanity  is  simple  and  physiological.  Stop 
the  nursing,  give  nourishment  in  abundance  with  some  malt  liquor,  change 
the  scene,  free  the  patient  from  family  cares  for  a  time,  give  quinine,  iron, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics  generally.  The  suicidal  tendency  must  be  thought 
of  and  guarded  against  if  present,  as  it  is  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 


A  survey  of  my  nine  years'  clinical  experience  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum,  1874-1882,  in  regard  to  lactational  insanity  is  instructive.  We 
have  had  altogether  fifty-two  cases  that  I  classified  as  lactational.  But 
some  of  these  were  old  cases  of  the  disease  transferred  from  other  asylums, 
or  readmitted,  and  those  I  shall  take  no  notice  of.  Their  study  would 
lead  to  no  good  clinical  results,  and  would  merely  tend  to  confusion. 
Forty  of  the  cases  were  admitted  laboring  under  recent  lactational  in- 
sanity, and  of  these  only  I  shall  speak.  As  classified  on  admission, 
twenty-one  of  these  were  cases  of  mania  and  nineteen  of  them  of  melan- 
cholia. Only  about  half  of  these  twenty-one  cases  of  mania  had  mental 
exaltation  as  their  predominant  feature  throughout  their  whole  course, 
the  others  beginning  with  marked  melancholic  symptoms  or  ending  with 
them.  But  the  fact  that  half  the  cases  were  maniacal  during  their  most 
acute  period  shows  that  the  insanity  of  lactation  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively a  melancholic  form  of  mental  disease.  It  shows  that  bodily  and 
nervous  exhaustion  and  malnutrition,  though  their  first  mental  symptoms 
may  be  mental  depression,  yet  tend  in  a  large  number  of  cases  towards 
morbid  mental  exaltation  in  the  long  run,  mania  being  in  fact  another 
and  a  further  stage  of  the  convolutional  brain  disturbance.  When 
classified  according  to  the  acuteness  or  mildness  of  their  symptoms,  in- 
dependently of  psychical  exaltation  or  depression,  I  find  there  were  twenty- 
two  acute  cases  and  eighteen  mild  ones,  the  majority  (eighteen)  of  the 
acute  cases  beine  maniacal,  and  a  majority  (thirteen)  of  the  mild  cases 
being  melancholic. 

Ab  regards  the  months  of  nursing  in  which  the  ddaeaA^  oc^\]cct^^  xo:^ 
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records  do  not  state  this  point  in  seventeen,  but  of  the  remaining  no  less 
than  ten  occurred  within  the  first  three  months,  seven  in  the  next  three, 
four  in  the  next  three,  and  only  two  in  the  last  three  months.     I  confess 
I  was  surprised  at  this.     It  is  a  different  result  from  that  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Batty  Tuke  from  an  examination  into  the  statistics  of  fifty-four  cases 
of  the  insanity  of  lactation  that  had  been  in  this  asylum  previous  to  May, 
1865.     Only  two  of  his  cases  occurred  within  the  third  month,  and  only 
eight  within  the  first  six  months  of  nursing,  while  twenty-one  cases,  or 
fifty-one  per  cent,  of  those  in  whom  the  period  was  recorded,  occurred 
after  the  ninth  month  of  nursing,  my  percentage  for  the  same  period 
being  nine.     Such  a  diversity  of  results  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of 
the  value  of  looking  at  cliniod  facts  in  a  statistical  form.     My  statistics 
distinctly  point  to  the  causation  of  this  form  of  mental  disease  being  largely 
due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  puerperal  period  aggravated  by  the  reflex 
excitation  of  the  brain  through  the  physiological  act  of  suckling  the 
infants.     Dr.  Tuke*s  statistics  clearly  point  to  a  preponderating  causation 
by  the  exhaustion  of  mere  long-continued  nursing.     Both  causes  operate, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  why  they  should  have  operated  so  differently  in  the 
cases  in  the  same  asylum  at  different  periods  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
My  records  were  so  deficient  in  r^ard  to  which  nursing  the  disease  oc- 
curred in  as  to  be  worthless.     They  merely  show  that  lactational  insanitjr 
may  occur  after  the  first  child  or  the  seventh.     The  suicidal  impulse  is 
common,  seventeen  of  the  forty  having  had  it  in  greater  or  less  intensity. 
The  temperature  shows  a  very  marked  difference  from  the  puerperal  form 
of  insanity.^     A  glance  at  the  highest  temperature  shows  that  only  aboat 
one-third  of  the  cases  (thirteen)  were  over  the  normal  standard,  and  of 
these,  the  great  majority  (eight)  were  only  between  99°  and  100®.     Three 
were  between  100^  and  101°,  leaving  only  two  that  were  over  that,  in  one 
of  whom  it  was  caused  by  an  inflamed  breast.     The  temperature  record 
shows  clearly  the  milder  type  of  lactational  insanity  as  compared  with 
the  puerperal  form.      The  thermometer,  though  the  readings  seldom 
reach  very  high  in  uncomplicated  mental  disease,  I  look  on  as  being 
simply  invaluable  as  showing  the  intensity  of  the  brain  action.    Its 
readings  upwards,  from  normal  to  102°  or  103°,  are  usually  in  an  exact 
ratio  to   the  intensity  of  the  mental  disease.      Only,  it   must  be  re- 
membered, that  half  a  degree  in  the  estimation  of  the  intensity  of  brain 
overaction  is  equivalent  to  two  degrees  in  the  measurement  of  febrile 
disturbance.     I  attach  especial  importance  to  the  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  all  acute  mental  diseases,  and  have  used  it  in  every  esse 
under  my  wire  in  the  Carlisle  and  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylums  for  the  pa^ 
sixteen  years. 

Here<lity  to  insanity  was  known  to  be  present  in  fifteen  of  the  cases: 
but  then  in  twelve  of  the  forty  no  reliable  information  on  this  point  could 
be  got.  And  as  proximate  causes,  mental  and  moral  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  nine  of  the  cases. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  results  of  treatment,  that  most  interesting  of 


*  From  9r,o  to    97°  in    1  case. 
♦•      97°  **     98°  "     6     •' 
"     98°  •'     99°  "  20     " 
"     99°  "  100°  "     8    *' 


From  100°  to  101°  in  3  cases. 
"     101°  "  102<»  **  0    *• 
"     102°  "  108®  «•  1    «* 
«•     108®  "  104®  <•  1    *» 
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all  questions  to  the  physician,  and  still  more  so  to  the  relatives  of  the 
patients.  Thirty-one  of  the  forty  cases  recovered,  and  three  more  were 
l«moyed  from  the  asylom  nncari  bat  improving.  This  is  seventy^ven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  actual  recoveries,  and  a  still  higher  figure  of  po- 
tential restorations  to  mental  health.  The  lactational  cases  recovered  in 
slightiy  larger  numbers,  therefore,  than  the  puerperal  cases,  and  only 
one  case  of  the  forty  died.  I  find  that  the  maniacal  and  the  melancholic, 
the  acute  and  the  mild  cases  recovered  in  somewhat  equal  proportions.^ 
The  six  who  did  not  get  better,  but  are  still  under  treatment,  were  three 
of  those  patients  who  had  repeated  attacks  of  insanity  before,  the  other 
three  looking  phthisical.  The  lactational  cases  did  not  recover  as  soon 
as  the  puerperal.'  Only  sixteen  recovered  within  three  months,  but 
twenty-five,  or  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases,  and  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  recoveries,  recovered  within  six  months,  and  all  of  them  within 
eighteen  months.  And  they  made  good  and  lasting  recoveries,  few  of 
them  relapsing.  Recovery  in  all  the  patients  was  accompanied  by  a 
ffreat  increase  in  body  weight,  in  strength,  in  appetite,  and  in  fatness. 
In  some  menstruation  continued  during  the  disease,  and  in  its  earlier 
stages  acted  as  an  excitant  and  exhauster  of  strength.  It  was  often 
menorrhagic  in  such  cases.  The  function  when  absent  usually  returned 
of  itself  without  any  special  treatment  as  the  nutrition  improved. 

One  instructive  fact  I  came  across  in  relation  to  this  disease.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  admissions  of  ladies  to  our  higher  class  de- 
partments there  were  only  two  lactational  cases,  while  there  were  amone 
them  the  usual  proportion  of  puerperal  cases.  Out  of  1383  pauper  and 
poorer  private  female  patients,  there  were  thirty-eight  lactational  cases. 
In  short,  the  puerperal  cases  were  sent  for  hospital  treatment  in  as  great 
a  proportion  among  the  rich  as  the  poor,  while  the  lactational  cases  were 
only  sent  in  half  that  proportion.  This  points  clearly  to  the  greater 
mildness  of  type  of  the  latter,  and  the  possibility  of  treating  it  at  home, 
if  not  to  the  greater  infrequency  of  the  disease  among  the  well-fed  classes, 
who  have  nurses  to  attend  their  children  and  doctors  to  tell  them  when 
to  stop  nursing  in  time.  Probably  the  custom  among  the  poor  of  nursing 
each  child  a  long  time  in  order  to  delay  the  conception  of  the  next  has 
something  to  do  with  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  form  of  mental  disease 
among  them. 

THE  INSANITY   OP   PREGNANCY. 

Few  women  carry  a  child  without  being  influenced  mentally  thereby 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  psychology  of  pregnancy  has  yet  to  be 
written  in  a  scientific  way.     There  are  innumerable  facts  on  record,  but 

*  Of  the  twenty-one  cases  of  mania  fifleen  recovered ;  of  the  nineteen  cases  of  melan- 
cholia sixteen  recovered ;  of  the  twenty-two  acute  cases  fifteen  recovered ;  and  of  the 
eighteen  mild  cases  sixteen  recovered. 

'  Within  1  month  6  cases  recovered. 

«<      2      **      6  " 

<i      3      II      4  ii 

«i      4      «      2  " 


«      6      "      6  " 

«<      6      ••      1  *« 


Within    7  months  1  case  recovered, 
u        8       ••       1  «• 

u        9       "       2  " 
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they  are  scattered  and  undigested.     Without  going  into  the  domain  of 
mental  disease  in  any  technical  sense,  we  find  examples  of  partial  mental 
exaltation,  mental  depression,  mental  enfeeblement,  mental  paralysis, 
and  mental  per^^ersion.     No  doubt  the  alterations  are  chiefly  in  the 
affective  faculties,  but  the  reasoning  power,  the  moral  sense,  the  voli- 
tional power,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  memory,  are  often  enough 
affected  in  pregnant  women.     As  a  part  of  the  nervous  disturbance  the 
bodily  appetites  become  changed,  the  physiological  functions  altered,  and 
the  nutrition  of  organs  profoundly  affected.     In  this  state  many  women 
have  endless  caprices,  unfounded  dislikes  and  likings,  cravings  for  foods 
and  drinks  never  before  desired,  unnatural  desires  for  indigestible  things, 
causeless  weeping  and  laughing,  stealing  and  lying,  morbid  thirst  and 
hunger,  an  activity  of  digestion  never  before  known,  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  alteration  of  the  expression  of  the  face,  of  the  tones  of  .the  voice, 
and  of  the  power  of  muscular  coordination.     It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  every  function  of  the  great  central  nervous  system  should  be  thus 
affected  in  many  cases,  for,  pnysiologically,  pregnancy  means  a  dynamical 
change  for  the  time  being  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  great  currents 
of  energy,  and  a  change,  amongst  others,  in  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
Psychologically  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  second  strongest  organic  necessity 
of  life,  to  reproduce  the  species.     All  the  changes,  mental  and  bodily,  that 
I  have  referred  to,  and  far  more  than  these,  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  studying  the  question  of  how  pregnancy  produces  those  great  psychical 
disturbances  that  we  call  insanity  in  brains  predisposed  thereto.     A  vast 
number  of  women  are  mentally  unsound  during  pregnancy,  if  judged  bj 
an  ideal  standand  of  volitional  power,  while  very  few  indeed  pass  the 
conventional  line  that  divides  sanity  from  insanity.     Nature  seems  to 
cjire  for  pregnant  women  physiologically  in  all  directions,  and  does  so  in 
the  case  of  the  mental  fiinctions  of  the  brain  convolutions.     Those  mav 
be,  and  are  often,  affecteil  in  pregnancy,  but  are  seldom  quite  upset    It 
is  a  very  rare  fonn  as  an  insanity,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  statistics. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  period  in  the  life  of  a  woman  afler  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  wlien  slie  is  less  liable  to  actual  insanity  than  during  her  pn^ancies. 
But  there  is  a  tyf>e  of  cAse  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  rule,  where  a 
woman  cannot  b(*come  pregnant  without  becoming  insane.     I  have  such 
a  patient  now,  who  has  been  five  times  pregnant  and  five  times  insane, 
each  time  during  pregnancy.     This  no  doubt  is  tlie  clearest  indication 
nature  could  give  that  such  a  person  should  never  become  pr^nant    I 
had  one  patient,  K.  L.,  who  had  six  different  attacks  of  insanity — tvo 
of  j)regnancy,  two  of  puerperal,  and  two  of  lactation — and  she  made 
perfect  recoveries  from  them  all,  though   in  each  she  was  most  deter- 
miiKMlly  suicidal  and  homicidal,  strangling  and  killing  her  first  child, 
and  attempting  at  least  six  different  times  to  take  away  her  own  life. 
Yet  for  the  last  seven  years  she  has  kept  quite  well,  and  done  her  work 
at  home.     She  had  one  or  two  other  children  without  being  affected  in 
mind  more  than  by  a  little  dej)ression. 

The  typical  mental  disturbance  of  pregnancy  of  the  mild  kind  not  ^^ 
quiring  asylum  treatment,  and  often  not  incapacitating  a  woman  from 
doing  her  diiti(»s,  consists  of  a  mental  depression,  or  mental  apathy  not 
amounting  to  stupor,  with  a  loss  of  interest  in  things,  a  loss  of  conscioas 
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afiection  for  husband  and  sometimes  for  children,  a  slight  weariness  of 
life,  a  fear  of  something  going  to  happen,  and  a  general  loss  of  courage 
and  a  disinclination  for  social  intercourse.  These  symptoms  do  not 
usually  come  before  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently they  do  not  come  on  till  after  the  sixth  month.  Sometimes  they 
only  last  for  a  part  of  the  period  of  pregnancy  and  then  pass  off.  More 
ui^ually  they  do  not  disappear  till  after  delivery.  They  either  do  so  then 
or  become  aggravated  into  a  more  acute  puerperal  psychosis.  There  is 
another  distinct  type  of  case  where  during  the  first  pregnancy  insanity 
comes  on,  becomes  acute,  and  ends  in  dementia  soon.  This  is  no  doubt 
one  of  nature's  ways  of  ending  a  bad  stock ;  just  as  I  look  on  the  in- 
sanity of  adolescence  to  be,  and  on  sterility  to'  be  in  some  cases,  and  on 
sexual  antipathy  to  be,  and  on  absence  of  tne  social  instincts.  There  are 
psychological  bachelors  and  old  maids,  bom  so,  whom  no  social  cultiva- 
tion or  opportunity  can  make  otherwise,  and  these  will  be  found  to  occur 
usually  in  families  with  a  heredity  to  insanity. 

This  case  presents  the  most  common  type  that  family  doctors  have  to 
do  with :  K.  M.,  a  married  woman,  set.  34,  with  an  insane  heredity, 
who  had  borne  five  children  comfortably,  came  to  me  saying  she  was  dull 
and  miserable,  and  could  not  do  her  work  nor  take  an  interest  in  any- 
thing. It  seemed  as  if  she  jAU  not  care  for  her  husband,  nor  to  do  her 
household  duties,  and  she  said  she  was  afraid  of  herself,  meaning  that  she 
might  commit  suicide.  She  was  stout,  strong,  and  well-nourished,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  good  health.  She  slept  well,  ate  well,  and  all  her 
bodily  ftmctions  were  normal.  She  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  mental  change  had  come  on  a  month  before.  I  advised  that  she 
should  have  a  female  friend  with  her,  and  should  go  on  doing  her  work, 
should  walk  much  in  the  fresh  air,  and  wait  patiently  for  her  confine- 
ment. After  the  eighth  month  she  felt  much  better,  and  after  confine- 
ment every  trace  of  her  mental  depression  left  her. 

The  following  was  a  veir  acute  case  of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy : 
K.  N.,  at.  82,  pregnant  of  an  illegitimate  child,  became  at  the  sixth 
month  dull  and  apathetic,  then  within  a  month  incoherent,  talkative,  and 
almost  delirious.  She  would  moan  at  times  as  if  in  pain ;  would  say, 
poor  soul,  ^'I  am  in  a  fearftil  state  ;  never  was  in  such  a  state  as  this.*' 
She  had  hallucinations  of  sight,  seeing  elephants  all  of  a  green  color 
before  her.  She  was  very  weak  on  admission,  could  not  walk  well  with- 
out assistance,  her  tongue  and  mouth  tended  to  be  dry,  she  had  pain  in 
her  abdomen,  her  ankles  were  swollen,  her  pulse  was  136  and  weak,  and 
her  temperature  100.4°.  She  continued  restless,  depressed,  excited,  and 
sleepless,  and  eight  days  after  admission  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  male 
child.  Her  mental  state  improved  much  thereafter  for  a  week,  when  she 
had  a  relapse.  In  fact,  the  puerperal  state  caused  an  access  of  puerperal 
insanity,  but  in  four  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  excitement 
had  passed  off,  the  delusions  only  remaining.  In  another  week  the  de- 
lusions, too,  had  left  her,  and  in  two  months  she  was  discharged  strong 
in  body  and  well  in  mind. 

The  next  is  a  more  characteristic  case,  K.  0.,  set.  30,  a  married 
woman  with  a  hereditary  history  of  insanity,  and  pregnant  with  her  first 
diild,  became  insane  six  weeks  before  its  birth ;  a  v&dx  c»xcl^  on^  V^t 
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first,  and  she  said,  ^^  I  most  die,  I  must  die."  An  inflammation  in  one 
lung  had  reduced  her  strength,  and  she  had  been  sleepless  for  two  weeks, 
soporifics  having  no  efiect.  She  was  suicidal,  and  tried  to  jump  out  of  a 
window.  Her  friends  properly  kept  her  at  home,  nursing  and  looking 
after  her  as  best  they  could  till  the  child  was  bom.  She  then  got  much 
worse  mentally,  and  remained  maniacal  for  two  months.  Then  she 
became  apathetic,  confiised,  and  childish,  with  occasional  impulsive 
spurts  of  maniacal  excitement.  This  state  lasted  for  a  month,  then  she 
began  to  improve,  and  was  well  in  six  weeks,  her  attack  having  lasted 
altogether  five  months.  The  bromides  and  iron  were  used  largely  in  the 
acute  stage  of  her  disease.  Strychnine  in  the  apathetic  stage,  and  extra 
food  and  fresh  air  and  good  nursing  throughout. 

The  cases  of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  of  such  an  acute  type  as  to  need 
asylum  treatment  are  rare  and  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  type.  I  hare 
had  only  fifteen  such  in  the  past  nine  years  sent  to  the  Royal  Edinbnr^ 
Asylum  ;  nine  of  these  were  maniacal  and  six  melancholic  ;  nine  of  an 
acute  type,  and  six  were  mild  in  their  symptoms ;  seven  of  them  were 
suicidal,  some  being  desperately  so.  This  is  an  enormous  proportion  of 
suicidal  cases  for  any  kind  of  insanity.  In  half  of  those  with  a  histoiy 
there  was  heredity  to  insanity,  mostly  strong  and  direct  heredity. 

Of  the  fifteen  cases  only  nine  recovered,  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  this  form  of  mental  disease  in  its  worse  forms  being  thus  more 
incurable  than  the  insanities  of  childbed  or  nursing  The  time  of  re- 
covery in  relationship  to  confinement  was  various.  In  only  two  cases  of 
the  nine  who  recovered  was  the  termination  of  pregnancy  attended  with 
speedy  and  marked  mental  recovery.  In  four  cases  confinement  dis- 
tinctly aggravated  the  previously  existing  mental  disease.  In  three  of 
these,  in  fact,  the  symptoms  had  not  been  so  bad  before  confinement  as 
to  need  asylum  treatment  at  all.  The  puerperal  state  seemed  to  bring 
the  insanity  of  pregnancy  to  a  climax  in  those  cases.  In  three  cases  rf 
the  nine  who  recovere<l  they  got  better,  and  were  discharged  from  the 
asylum  recovered  before  they  were  confined.  The  whole  nine  had  re- 
covered  in  six  months.  Tlirtye  cases  were  transferred  to  other  asylums 
within  four  months  after  admission  here  in  an  improveil  condition,  and 
of  th€\**e  one  mitjht  possibly  have  got  better  ultimately,  and  one  was  taken 
home  before  rc^eovery  and  did  get  quite  well.  This  would  bring  up  the 
r€»covery  rate  to  seventy-tlnxn?  per  cent.  Two  died,  one  of  uremic 
poisoning  (this  probably  having  been  the  real  cause  of  her  insanity)  in 
seven  days  after  admission,  and  another  of  general  tuberculosis  in  ten 
months. 

Women  are  more  liable  to  become  insane  during  the  first  than  subse- 
quent pregnancies;  for  seven  of  the  fifteen  ceases  were  first  pregnancies; 
and  the  fact  that  five  of  the  fifteen  were  illegitimate  children,  shows  that 
moral  causes  largely  bring  on  the  disease. 

The  coming  on  of  the  disease  was  gradual  in  most  of  the  cases,  and  it 
began  in  all  but  two  with  depression  of  mind  or  apathy  and  stupor. 
The  affection  towards  their  husbands  became  perverted  in  nearly  all  the 
marritnl  cases.  The  psychology  of  the  affection  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  way  it  is  influenced  by  sexual  intercourse,  by  pregnancies, 
by  the  children  or  the  absence  of  children,  by  neurotic  constitution  rf 
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brain,  by  the  climacteric,  and  by  old  age,  has  yet  to  be  written  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view.  Many  strange  chapters  on  this  subject  could 
family  doctors  write.  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  the  insanity  of  preg- 
nancy in  a  rich  patient  sent  here.  This  is  natural  and  proper,  for  if  any 
kind  of  mental  disease  should  be  kept  out  of  asylums  without  sacrificing 
life  or  recovery,  it  is  this.  It  would  be  a  terrible  fate,  as  things  go  in 
this  world,  to  be  bom  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  addition  to  being  the  child 
of  an  insane  mother.  The  asylum  cases  cannot  be  taken  as  the  real  type 
of  the  insanity  of  pr^nancy. 

The  treatment  of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  is  in  no  way  special.  The 
women  are  not  usually  run  down.  The  temperature  in  only  four  of  my 
cases  (one  being  the  ursemic  case)  was  above  99^.  Fresh  air,  exercise, 
watching  nursing,  employment,  cheerful  society,  change,  freedom  from 
too  much  work  and  worry,  and  suitable  food,  are  about  all  we  can  do. 
Slight  sedatives  may  be  required  as  placebo%j  but  in  as  small  doses  and 
as  seldom  as  possible.  The  blood  of  an  insane  mother  needs  not  to  be 
mixed  with  morphia  or  chloral  to  make  it  bad  for  her  unborn  progeny. 
The  tendency  to  suicide  must  be  specially  kept  in  mind.  One  of  my 
cases  had  a  secondary  syphilitic  eruption  and  needed  treatment  for  that, 
and  in  two  more  I  suspected  syphilis,  both  children  being  prematurely 
bom  dead. 

Together  the  insanities  of  childbed,  nursing,  and  pre^ancy  have  con- 
stituted over  nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  female  cases  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum  for  the  past  nine  years  (1874-1882),  there  being  141  cases  out 
of  1549  admissions  (including  readmissions).  There  was  5  per  cent,  of 
the  puerperal  form,  4  per  cent,  of  the  lactational,  and  1  per  cent,  of  the 
insanity  of  pregnancy.  As  we  admit  all  classes  of  society,  this  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  real  effect  of  childbearing  in  the  production  of  in- 
sanity, at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland for  the  ten  years  (1863-1872),  during  which  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  Carlisle  Asylum  (for  the  poorer  classes  only),  there  were  75  cases 
out  of  431  female  patients  in  all,  or  17.4  per  cent.  This  enormous  dif- 
ference of  nearly  twice  the  proportion  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  excess 
of  puerperal  cases,  there  having  been  51  of  these,  or  11.8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  female  insane  of  those  two  counties.  That  is  more  than 
twice  the  Edinburgh  proportion.  Such  great  differences  in  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  is  an  interesting  problem  in 
medico-psychology  that  needs  to  be  worked  out  as  to  its  causes. 


LECTURE    XVI. 

THE  INSANITIES  OF  PUBEBTY  AND  ADOLESCENCE. 

Whex  one  considers  the  enormous  differences  in  the  physiological  life 
and  prevailing  brain  activity  of  the  same  human  being  at  the  different 
periods  of  life,  it  does  not  seem  wonderful  that  each  period  has  its  own 
type  of  psychological  disturbances,  just  as  it  has  its  special  kinds  of  ordi- 
nary disease.    Indeed,  it  would  be  very  wonderful  if  the  brain  of  a  child, 
whose  chief  characteristics  are  active  development,  intense  inqoisitire 
ness  in  all  directions,  great  sensitiveness  to  impressions,  which  succeed 
each  other  rapidly,  and,  whether  they  are  painful  or  pleasurable,  letre 
only  slight  lasting  traces,  if  this  organ  manifested  quite  the  same  dis- 
turbances when  its  mental  functions  become  deranged  as  the  brain  of  an 
old  man,  whose  chief  characteristics  are  retrogression  in  all  its  activities, 
and  insensitiveness  to  ordinary  impressions.     The  essential  qualities  of 
the  two  organs  are  in  many  respects  different ;  their  receptive,  dynamicil, 
and  trophic  activities  are  quite  dissimilar.     Then  what  a  change  in  the 
mental  activity  of  the  brain  does  the  period  of  puberty  cause !     lA>oking 
at  the  matter  from  the  combined  point  of  view  of  physiologists  and  psy- 
chologists, we  must  connect  the  new  development  of  the  affective  fiumltiei, 
the  new  ideas,  the  new  interests  in  life,  the  new  desires  and  organk 
cravings,  the  new  delight  in  a  certain  sort  of  poetry  and  romance,  with  a 
new  evolution   of  function  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain  that  had  Iain 
dormant  before.     This  awakening  into  intense  activity  of  such  vast  tracts 
of  encephalic  tissue,  though  provided  for  in  the  evolution  of  the  organ, 
does  not  take  place  without  risk  of  disturbance  to  its  mental  functions, 
especially  where  there  is  an  inheritefl  predisposition  in  that  direction. 
And  if  this  predisposition  is  thus  developed  into  actual  derangement  of 
function,  it  happens,  as  might  have  been  surely  predicted  a  priori^  that 
the  type  of  derangement  is  much  influenced  by  the  great  function  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  species  then  arising  de  novo.     To  form  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  kinds  of  mental  disease  that  occur  at  the  various  important 
periods  of  life  it  is  essential  that  we  consider  them  in  connection  with  the 
normal  changes  that  take  place  in  the  organism  at  these  periods,  with 
the  normal  modifications  in  the  mental  energy   at  those  periods,  and 
with  tlie  changes  that  take  place  in  the  brain  texture  and  mcfde  of  actioa. 
so  far  as  we  know  them.     In  short,  we  must  take  a  physiological  view  of 
mental  disease. 

The  Period  of  Piberty  or  Pubescence. — The  period  of  puberty  is 
the  next  great  physiological  era  in  the  life  of  man  afler  that  of  birth. 
Before  that  occurs  the  whole  trophic  and  mental  energy  has  been 
occupie<l  in  acquisition  alone.  There  has  been  no  production.  Befcrt 
that  time  there  has  been  a  general  psychical  likeness  between  ii 
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of  the  same  and  of  opposite  sexes  which  then  rapidly  disappears. 
Individualities  of  all  kinds  spring  up  far  more  decidedly  at  that  time  in 
those  of  the  same  sex ;  while,  dividing  the  sexes  at  this  time,  there  arise 
most  striking  psychical  differences  that  far  exceed  the  bodily  contrasts. 
Up  to  that  time  the  mental  development  of  each  sex  has  been  very  much 
in  the  same  direction  ;  after  puberty  that  development  takes  place  in  the 
man  far  more  in  the  direction  of  energizing  and  comition,  in  the  woman 
in  the  direction  of  emotion  and  the  protective  instincts.  But  these 
changes  do  not  ordinarily  take  place  all  at  once  in  the  human  species, 
any  more  than  a  full  capacity  for  reproduction  takes  place  in  either  sex 
immediately  the  testes  assume  their  function,  or  menstruation  and 
ovulation  are  set  up.  It  takes  several  years  for  the  full  development  of 
the  size  and  form  of  the  body  that  is  normal  and  typical  for  each  sex,  and 
it  takes  still  longer  for  the  complete  evolution  of  the  masculine  and 
feminine  psychical  characteristics.  It  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  reproductive  function  chiefly  that  there  is  peril  to  the 
healthy  mental  balance,  but  those  after-years  of  gradual  coming  to 
maturity  are  often  full  of  danger  to  the  mental  health  of  both  sexes.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  hereditary  influences  and  tendencies  that  all 
the  former  generations  have  transmitted  to  a  man  come  then  most  fully 
into  play.  And  when  we  consider  for  a  moment  that  it  is  not  only  his 
father's  and  his  mother's  own  inherited  tendencies  that  may  come  to  him, 
but  their  acquired  peculiarities  as  well,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  inherited 
and  acquired  peculiarities  of  his  four  grandparents  and  his  eight  great- 
grandparents,  not  to  go  any  further  back,  how  great  a  risk  does  every  man^ 
and  woman  run  of  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers!  Maudsley 
speaks  of  a  man's  yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  his  organization.  We 
might  go  further,  and  say  he  may  fall  a  victim  to  his  grandfather's 
excesses.  Most  fortunately  for  the  race,  there  are  other  influences 
obviating  such  effects  of  heredity.  One  is  that  the  tendency  towards 
reproducing  the  normal  and  healthy  type  is  generally  stronger  than 
towards  the  abnormal.  If  the  conditions  of  life  are  favorable,  mere  ten- 
dencies never  develop,  and  potentialities  never  become  actualities.  The 
other  is,  that  when  the  tendency  to  abnormality  is  strong  the  victim  of  it 
often  dies  before  the  age  of  reproduction,  or  he  is  incapable  of  procreation. 
Now,  the  insanity  of  puberty  is  always  a  strongly  hereditary  insanity ; 
it,  in  fact,  never  occurs  except  where  there  is  a  family  tendency  towards 
mental  defect  or  towards  some  other  of  the  neuroses.  Its  immediate 
cause  may  be  some  irregularity  in  the  coming  on  of  the  reproductive  or 
menstrual  function ;  its  real  and  predisposing  cause  is  heredity,  having 
for  its  object  this  higher  physiological  law,  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  is  stopped  when  the  mherited  tendency  to  brain  disease  acquires  a 
certain  strength  in  any  individual. 

I  cannot  help  here  adverting  to  the  absurd  and  unphysiological  theories 
of  education  which  are  sometimes  taught,  and  which  we  as  medical  men 
should  combat  with  all  our  might.  The  old  practice  of  attending  to  the 
acquisitive  and  mnemonic  faculties  of  brain  alone  in  education  is  now 
fortunately  giving  way.  The  theory  of  any  education  worth  the  name 
should  be  to  bring  the  whole  organism  to  such  perfection  as  it  is  capable 
0^  and  to  train  the  brain  power  in  accordance  with  itA  c^^^YVj^t^^^^^^ 
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carefully  avoiding  any  overstraining  of  weak  points— and  an  apparently 
strong  point  in  the  brain  capacity  of  a  young  child  may  in  reality  be  its 
weakest  point  in  after-life.  I  have  known  a  child  with  an  extraordinary 
memory  at  eight,  who  at  fifteen  could  scarcely  remember  anything  at  all. 
Then  as  the  age  of  puberty  approaches,  one  would  imagine,  to  hear  some 
scholastic  doctrinaires  talk,  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  set  ourselves  by 
every  means  to  assimilate  the  mental  faculties  and  acquirements  of  the 
two  sexes,  to  fight  against  nature's  laws  as  hard  as  possible,  and  to  turn 
out  psychically  hermaphrodite  specimens  of  humanity  by  making  our. 
young  men  and  women  alike  in  all  respects,  to  make  our  girls  pundits  and 
doctors,  and  our  young  men  mere  examination-passers.  If  there  is  any- 
thing which  a  careftil  study  of  the  higher  laws  of  physiology  in  regard  to 
brain  development  and  heredity  is  fitted  to  teach  us,  it  is  this,  that  the 
forcing-house  treatment  of  the  intellectual  and  receptive  parts  of  the 
brain,  if  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stunt  the  trophic  centres 
and  the  centres  of  organic  appetite  and  muscular  motion,  is  an  unmiied 
evil  to  the  individual,  and  still  more  so  to  the  race.  There  is  no  time  or 
place  of  organic  repentance  provided  by  nature  for  the  sins  of  the  sdiool- 
master. 

Some  educationalists  go  on  the  theory  that  there  is  an  unlimited 
capacity  in  every  individual  brain  for  education  to  any  ext^it,  in  tnj 
direction  you  like,  and  that  after  you  have  strained  the  power  of  the 
mental  medium  to  its  utmost,  there  is  plenty  of  energy  left  for  growth, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  ereiy 
brain  has  at  starting  just  a  certain  potentiality  of  education  in  any  one 
direction  and  of  power  generally,  and  that  it  is  far  better  not  to  exhaast 
that  potentiality,  and  that  if  too  great  calk  are  made  in  any  one  direcdon 
it  will  withdraw  energy  from  some  other  portions  of  the  organ.  These 
persons  for<ret  that  the  brain,  though  it  has  multiform  ftinctions,  yet  ha? 
a  solidarity  and  interdependence  through  which  no  portion  of  it  can 
be  injure<l  or  exhausted  without  in  some  way  interfering  with  the  ^un^ 
tions  of  the  other  portions.  Even  the  very  anatomical  and  histological 
composition  of  tlie  orgjin  might  teach  us  this.  The  way  in  which 
its  several  elements  that  minister  to  mental  functions,  motion,  sensation, 
regulation  of  temperature,  and  nutrition,  are  mixed  up  in  the  cortex,  and 
even  in  the  centres  lower  down,  have  as  yet  defied  our  anatomical 
and  pliysiolo<:^ical  investigations  even  to  distinguish  the  one  clearly  from 
the  other.  To  expect  that  any  one  man  could  have  the  biceps  of  a 
blacksmith,  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  Darwin,  the  poetic  feeling  of 
a  Tennyson,  the  procreative  power  of  a  Solomon,  and  the  longevity  of  a 
Parr,  is  simply  to  expect  a  physiological  miracle.  As  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewis* 
says :  '*  Owing  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  blood  and  plasmode. 
of  tissues  on  tissues,  and  organs  on  organs,  and  their  mutual  limitations. 
the  growth  of  each  organism  has  a  limit,  and  the  growth  of  each  organ 
has  a  limit.  Beyond  this  limit  no  extra  supply  of  food  will  increase  die 
size  of  the  organism,  no  increase  of  activity  will  increase  the  (power  rf 
the)  organ — 'Man  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.*  The  blacksmitfaV 
arm  will  not  grow  larger  by  twenty  years  of  daily  exercise  after  it  has 

*  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  184. 
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once  attained  a  certain  size."  The  possible  extent  of  development  of 
every  brain  and  of  every  fiinction  in  any  one  brain  is  just  as  much  con- 
fined by  limitations  as  the  size  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  physiology 
teaches  us  that  no  organ  or  function  should  be  worked  even  up  to  its  full 
limit  of  power.  No  prudent  engineer  sets  his  safety-valve  just  at  the 
point  above  which  the  boiler  will  Durst,  and  no  good  architect  puts  weight  * 
on  his  beam  just  up  to  the  calculation  above  which  it  will  break.  Nature 
generally  provides  infinitely  more  reserve  power  than  the  most  cautious 
engineer  or  architect.  She  scatters,  for  instance,  seeds  in  millions  for 
hundreds  to  grow,  and  she  is  prodigal  of  material  and  strength  in  the 
heart  and  arteries  beyond  what  is  needed  to  force  the  blood-current 
along ;  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  function  of  the 
brain  should  be  strained  up  to  its  full  capacity  except  on  extreme 
emergencies,  or  that  any  of  the  receptive  or  sensory  brain-tissues  should 
be  stored  choke-full  of  impressions  for  the  purpose  of  being  frequently 
called  up  again  as  representations.  Especially  do  these  principles  apply 
if  we  have  transmitted  weaknesses  in  any  function  or  part  of  the  organ ; 
and  what  child  is  bom  in  a  civilized  country  without  inherited  brain 
weaknesses  of  some  sort  or  in  some  degree  ? 

These  principles  also  apply,  I  believe,  most  strongly  to  the  whole 
reproductive  functions  of  me  body  and  its  centres  in  the  brain,  both  in 
the  male  and  the  female.  Especially  are  they  applicable  in  the  case  of 
the  female  organism,  on  which  tiie  chief  strain  of  reproducing  the  species 
rests.  The  risks  to  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  from  the  exhaust- 
ing calls  of  menstruation,  maternity,  and  lactation,  from  the  nervous 
renex  influences  of  ovulation,  conception,  and  parturition,  are  ruinous  if 
there  is  the  slightest  original  predisposition  to  derangement,  and  the 
normally  profound  influences  on  all  the  brain  functions  of  the  great  eias 
of  puberty  and  the  climacteric  period  are  too  apt,  in  these  circumstances, 
to  upset  tne  brain  stability.  Beyond  all  doubt,  boarding-school  education 
has  not  as  yet  been  conducted  on  physiological  principles,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  much  nervous  and  mental  derangement,  as  well  as  for  difiicult 
maternity  ;  but  if  the  education  of  civilized  young  women  should  become 
what  some  educationalists  would  wish  to  make  it,  all  the  brain  energy 
would  be  used  up  in  cramming  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  there 
would  be  none  left  at  all  for  trophic  and  reproductive  purposes.  In  fact, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  race  there  would  be  needed  an  incursion  into 
lands  where  educational  theories  were  unknown,  and  where  another  rape 
of  the  Sabines  was  possible.  American  physicians  tell  us  that  there  are 
some  schools  in  Boston  that  turn  out  young  ladies  so  highly  educated 
that  every  particle  of  their  spare  fat  is  consumed  by  the  brain-cells  that 
subserve  the  functions  of  cognition  and  memory.  If  these  young  women 
do  marry,  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  children,  and  only 
puny  creatures  at  that,  whom  they  cannot  nurse,  and  who  either  die  in 
youth  or  grow  up  to  be  feeble-minded  folks.  Their  mothers  had  not  only 
used  up  for  another  purpose  their  own  reproductive  energy,  but  also  most 
of  that  which  they  should  have  transmitted  to  their  children ;  nature,  no 
doubt,  making  provision  for  the  transmission  of  the  unused-up  energy  of 
one  generation  on  to  the  next,  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  force.     As  physicians — ^the  priests  of  the  body  and  Ike  ^"dx^^xt^^  o^ 
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the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  race — we  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
bound  to  oppose  strenuously  any  and  every  kind  and  mode  of  education 

>that  in  any  way  lessen  the  capability  of  woman  for  healthy  maternity, 
and  the  reproduction  of  future  generations  strong  mentally  and  physically. 
^  Why  should  we  spoil  a  good  mother  by  making  an  ordinary  grammariaDJf 
The  relation  of  the  psychical  and  emotional  development  to  the  generative 
function  is  full  of  interest  and  importance  to  us  as  physiologists,  and  few 
men  have  been  long  in  practice  before  such  questions  obtrude  themselves 
as  very  practical  ones  indeed.    The  first  hysterical  girl  a  man  has  to  treat 
in  a  good  family,  where  he  does  not  want  to  lose  ue  case  or  the  family 
practice,  may  test  severely  his  knowledge  of  the  reflex  relationship  of  the 
uterus  with  the  sensory,  motor,  and  mental  functions  of  the  brain.     We 
must,  as  much  as  we  can,  study  the  conditions  and  relations  of  phenomena 
of  all  kinds.     It  is  a  mere  cloak  for  ignorance,  and  an  excuse  for  not 
thinking,  to  call  certain  abnormal  phenomena  ''hysterical,"  and  imagine 
that  explains  them.     It  does  not  require  much  consideration  to  see  that 
at  the  period  of  puberty  in  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  female,  the 
direct  connection  of  certain  physiological  functions  and  processes  with 
certain  mental  facts  influences  die  whole  life  of  the  individual.     If  that 
connection  is  in  any  way  abnormal,  we  have  great  strains  on  the  maital 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  actual  derangement.     Our  hi^ 
civilization  and  refinement,  no  doubt,  add  immensely  to  the  risks  by 
increasing  the   strain.      The    psychological   analysis  of    what  female 
modesty  is,  by  a  physiologist,  reveals  the  transformation  and  apotheosis  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  brain  of  reflex  impressions  from  the  reproductive 
organs  into  a  high  moral  quality,  not  only  beautiful,  but  absolutelv 
essential  to  social  life.     How  can  a  physician  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  obtrusive  and  grotesrjue  modesty  of  a  hysterical  patient  except  he 
takes  this  into  account  ?     The  intense  and  complete  outwanl  repression 
and  inhibition  of  certain  physiological  cravings  required  by  our  morak 
and  our  civilization  cause,  no  doubt,  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  bnin 
functions,  and  a  reaction  in  other  directions,  where  there  are  hereditaiv 
neurotic  weaknesses. 

Puberty  is  the  first  really  dangerous  period  in  the  life  of  both  sexw  as 
regards  the  occurrence  of  insanity ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as 
the  period  of  adolescence,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  body,  as  well 
aa  the  functions  of  reproduction,  have  more  fully  developed.  The  nutri- 
tive energy  of  the  brain  is  so  great  in  youth,  its  recuperative  power  so 
vigorous,  and  its  capacity  for  rest  in  sleep  so  powerful,  that  its  mental 
functions  are  not  often  upset  at  this  period.  To  bring  out  this  fet 
statistics  are  useful.  In  Scotland,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  one-half 
tlie  population  are  under  the  age  of  20 ;  while  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum  we  have,  out  of  a  total  of  730  patients,  only  ten  under  that  age. 
The  contrast  between  50  per  cent,  and  1.5  per  cent,  in  the  sane  and 
insane  populations  is  a  very  marked  one.  But,  to  show  how  different  is 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  older  periods  of  life,  let  us  compare  the  nam- 
ber  of  persons  over  00  in  Scotland  and  in  the  asylum.  In  the  general 
population  there  are  just  about  8  per  cent,  over  that  age,  while  in  the 
asylum,  out  of  the  780,  there  are  no  less  than  126,  or  17  per  cent.  Or, 
to  bring  out  the  facts  differently,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  people 
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SO  insane  as  to  require  to  be  sent  to  asylums  is  about  one  in  600  of  the 
population.  Now,  at  this  rate,  our  730  inmates  represent  an  ordinary 
population  of  438,000.  One-half  of  these,  or  219,000  persons,  are  20 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  they  have  only  supplied  ten  of  our  lunatics, 
insanity  occurring  in  them  at  the  rate  of  only  one  in  21,900,  while  the 
remaining  half  of  the  general  population,  that  over  20,  had  produced  720 
lunatics,  or  one  in  304,  that  is,  in  seventy  times  the  proportion  of  those 
under  20  years  of  age.  After  the  age  of  20  there  is  no  such  enormous 
disproportion  in  the  production  of  lunacy.  It  is  undoubtedly  most  fre- 
quent between  the  ages  of  35  and  55.  Speaking  generally,  therefore, 
insanity  in  its  worst  forms  is  not  a  disease  of  youth  or  puberty,  but  of 
middle  and  advanced  life.  Slight  attacks  of  nervous  and  mental  de- 
rangement, however,  that  do  not  require  asylum  treatment,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  those  predisposed  to  the  neuroses  at  the  earlier 
ages,  especially  in  the  female  sex ;  and  if  the  general  health  and  strength 
and  nutrition  are  poor,  puberty  is  liable  to  cause  neurotic  symptoms  in 
those  cases.  Such  symptoms,  if  there  is  an  inherited  predisposition  to 
insanity,  should  by  no  means  be  despised.  They  may  develop  into 
actual  insanity  at  a  later  period.  For  the  production  of  decided  insanity 
requiring  asylum  treatment  at  the  age  of  puberty,  we  must,  as  I  said, 
have  a  strong  neurotic  predisposition,  as  well  as  the  advent  of  the  repro- 
ductive era  and  the  changes  it  brines  along  with  it.  I  have  scarcely  ever 
met  with  a  case  without  this.  Other  affections  of  the  nervous  centres 
are  very  apt  to  appear  at  this  period  of  life,  notably  the  two  great 
derangements  of  the  motor  centres,  epilepsy  and  chorea.  The  motor 
centres  are,  no  doubt,  more  unstable  and  easily  upset  in  their  working  in 
youth  than  either  the  mental,  sensoir,  or  trophic  centres.  Infantile 
convulsions  are  the  nervous  disease  oi  infancy.  I  believe  that  if  there 
is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  any  neurosis  whatever  in  infancy,  it  most 
frequently  shows  itself  in  a  special  tendency  to  infantile  convulsions 
during  dentition.  We  find  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
chorea  in  the  female  begin  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  insanity  of 
puberty  in  both  sexes  is  characterized  especially  by  motor  restlessness. 
Such  patients  never  sit  down  by  night  or  day,  and  never  cease  moving. 
There  is  noisy  and  violent  action,  sometimes  irregular  movements,  or,  in 
the  few  melancholic  forms  and  melancholic  stages  of  the  maniacal  cases, 
cataleptic  rigidity.  The  mental  symptoms  consist  most  frequently  of  a 
kind  of  incoherent  delirium  rather  than  any  fixed  delusional  state.  In 
boys,  the  beginning  of  an  attack  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  emotional  condition,  dislikes  to  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters 
expressed  in  a  violent,  open  way;  there  is  irrational  dislike  to,  and 
avoidance  of,  the  opposite  sex.  The  manner  of  a  grown-up  man  is 
assumed,  and  an  offensive  ^'forwardness"  of  air  and  demeanor.  This 
soon  passes  into  maniacal  delirium,  which,  however,  is  not  apt  to  last  long. 
It  alternates  with  periods  of  sanity,  and  even  with  stages  of  depression. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  cases  of  the  early  insanity  of 

{)aberty  I  have  met  with.     I  have  seen  others  presenting  the  same  pecu- 
iar  symptoms : 

K.  P.,  set.  11^,  of  an  active  and  cheerAil  disposition,  and  a  bright  bo^ 
at  school.    His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  bToug\vt  \rp  m  ^  v^"^  \^2!X 
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of  the  town.     His  mother  had  an  attack  of  puerperal  insani^  (mania) 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  bom  before  K.  P.,  and  another  attack  of  ordi- 
nary acute  delirious  mania  af^er  he  had  been  sent  to  the  asjlom,  ^m 
both  of  which  she  recovered.     He  has  an  elder  brother  who,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  had  an  attack  of  acute  adolescent  insanity  (mania),  and 
became  demente«l,  and  is  now  in  the  asylum.     There  was  no  exciting 
CHu.se  of  the  boy's  illness.     He  caught  a  feverish  cold,  and  then  became 
exalted  in  mind,  singing  continuously,  clinging  to  his  mother,  saying  he 
was  going  to  heaven.     This  continued  all  day,  but  at  night  he  slept 
twelve  hours,  and  he  took  his  food  as  usual,     nhen  sent  to  the  asylum 
there  y^fm  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  mental  exaltation  and  depression 
present.     He  went  on  all  the  time  singing  joyful  hymns  in  lively  tunes, 
but  in  a  voice  as  if  crying.     He  would  not  answer  questions  or  take 
any  notice  of  anything  about  him,  and  could  not  be  made  to  attend  to 
anything  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  of  trance.     His 
whole  condition  was  one  of  almost  mental  automatism,  and  as  he  sang  he 
would  rock  himself,  and  keep  time  rhythmically  with  his  hands  and  body. 
If  anyone  put  their  arms  round  him,  he  would  cuddle  up  to  them,  and  in 
a  child's  whining  voice  sing,  ^^  Tak  me  to  ma  mammy.     Oh,  my  b<mnT 
mammy,  my  bonny  mammy;  come  to  me,  mammy.     Have  mercy  on 
me,''  etc.,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  rhythmical  way;  and  if  his  eve^ 
were  shut  and  covered  up  he  would  go  right  off  to  sleep.     The  moment 
he  awoke,  the  singing  would  begin.     If  he  were  much  interfered  with, 
he  would  shout  and  resist  in  a  sort  of  unconscious  way.     He  was  poorly 
nourished  and  weak  in  body.     He  was  sent  out  in  the  open  air  much, 
and  was  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  cod-liver  oil  emulsion.    In 
about  seven  days  tlie  state  of  delirium  passed  off,  and  he  got  quite  well 
mentally.     His  father  took  him  home  in  three  weeks,  but  he  got  into 
precisely  the  same  state  again  on  finding  his  mother  insane  at  home  and 
unable  to  speak  to  him.     His  mother  was  taken  to  the  asylum,  and  he 
took  the  delusion  that  his  father,  too,  was  dead  and  gone.     In  about  a 
fortnight  he  passed  out  of  the  delirium,  and  became  quite  cheerful  and 
active.     Just  four  weeks  and  two  days  after  his  second  admission,  he 
complaintnl  first  of  toothache,  and  then  almost  immediately  became  verr 
excited,  and  said  he  could  not  see,  sobbed,  shouted,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restniintMl  from  throwing  himself  about.    The  symptoms  were  more 
those  of  ordinary  acute  mania,  but  with  some  of  the  former  delurions. 
automatism,  and  facility  for  sleeping.     This  attack  lasted  for  a  few  days 
only.     He  then  reniaine<l  well  for  exactly  four  months,  and  then  had 
another  attack,  preceded  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  dimness  of 
vision.     Tlie  attack  lasted  for  three  days.     He  then  got  well  again,  but 
in  another  month  to  a  day  he  got  excited  and  emotional  a^n.    Though 
his  face  looke<l  sad,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  weeping,  he  never  shed 
tears.    This,  the  fifth,  wa,s  the  last  attack  he  had;  after  that  he  kept  well 
yms  sent  home,  and  has  now  been  there  for  more  than  a  year.     During 
the  wliole  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  asylum  he  was  getting  stronger  and 
fatter,  and  was  a  well-nourished,  cheerful  boy,  with  no  peculiarities  what- 
ever, when  he  left. 

The  chief  features  of  this  case  were — (1)  the  suddenness  of  the  coming 
on  of  the  mental  atta/ck«,  without  external  cause ;  (2)  the  curious  into- 
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matic  delirious  character  of  them,  the  mixture  of  exalted  feeling  with  de- 
pression, and  the  impossibility  of  rousing  his  attention  to  anything  outside 
of  him ;  (3)  the  way  in  which  he  went  off  to  sleep  when  his  eyes  were 
closed  ana  an  arm  was  put  round  him,  in  both  these  respects  resembling 
hypnotism ;  (4)  the  repetition  of  the  attacks  in  irregular  monthly  periods; 
(•5)  his  complete  recovery  at  last. 

I  look  on  such  a  case  as  an  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  new  function, 
that  of  generation,  upsetting  the  convolutional  working  of  a  brain  strongly 
predisposed  by  heredity  to  insanity.  The  physiological  problem  solving 
in  the  brain  at  this  time  seemed  to  be — Shall  the  organism  have  power 
to  reproduce  itself?  or  shall  it  die  in  its  highest  function  (mentalization) 
in  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  power  to  reproduce  ?  His  elder 
brother  had  been  attacked  with  insanity,  not  at  puberty,  but  during 
adolescence,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  had  at  first  exhibited  a  sooa 
nfahy  cataleptic  symptoms,  a  motor  automatic  condition,  just  as  K.  P. 
had  many  mental  automatic  symptoms.  In  each  case  the  ^^  higher 
centre*'  of  volition  was  powerless.  The  brother,  after  being  maniacal 
for  about  two  years  in  periodic  intervals,  has  sunk  into  dementia.  In 
him  nature  has  stopped  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

The  treatment  I  look  on  as  an  attempt  so  to  strengthen  the  vital  forces 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  organism,  that  it  shall  pass  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  evolution  of  the  new  function  without  undergoing  the  risk 
of  the  destruction  of  all  the  higher  mental  faculties. 

K.  P/s  case  was  no  doubt  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  puberty,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  mental  characters  partook  of  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  delirium  of  childhood. 

Adolescence. — The  mental  disturbance  characteristic  of  this  period 
is  closely  allied  to  that  which  occurs  at  puberty.  It  occurs  later,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  notably  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five,  when  the  function  of  reproduction  is  attaining  its  full  development 
and  the  body  is  arriving  at  its  full  growth.  That  there  is  such  an  era  in 
life  physiologically  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  existence  in  all  languages 
of  a  word  to  signify  the  same  thing  as  our  ''  adolescence.*'  I  cannot  hope 
to  change  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  present  nomenclature,  but  I  would, 
if  I  could,  distinguish  between  puberty  and  adolescence  in  this  way — I 
should  restrict  puberty,  as  is  now  done  when  the  term  is  used  in  a  scien- 
tific and  physiological  sense,  to  the  initial  development  of  the  function  of 
reproduction,  and  to  its  first  appearance  as  an  energy  of  the  organism ; 
while  I  should  use  adolescence  to  denote  the  whole  period  of  twelve  years 
from  the  first  evolution  up  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  reproductive  energy, 
when  the  bones  are  finally  consolidated,  and  the  full  growth  of  the  beard 
and  the  sexual  hair  takes  place,  and  there  occurs  the  perfect  assumption 
of  the  manly  form  in  the  male  sex,  and  the  full  development  of  the  adipose 
tissue  and  the  mammae  gives  the  female  form  its  perfect  grace  of  contour. 

Dr.  Mathews  Duncan  has  proved  statistically  that  in  the  female  sex 
^^  the  climax  of  initial  fecundity,"  which  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  full 
development,  "is  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.'**  This  maybe 
assumed  to  be  the  case  for  both  sexes. 

*  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  Sterility,  2d  ed.,  p,  88, 
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Looked  at  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
by  anyone  that  the  later  years  of  adolescence  are  far  more  important 
than  the  first.  For  years  after  puberty  boys  and  girls  are  still  boys  and 
girls  in  mind,  but  as  a  physiological  fact  the  female  sex  attains  its  full 
bodily  development  first.  At  twenty-one  the  great  majority  of  that  sex 
have  attained  perfect  physiological  development,  and  Duncan's  statistics 
show  that  their  initial  fecundity  is  then  almost  at  its  climax.  But  this 
is  not  so  in  the  male  sex.  The  growth  of  the  beard  and  the  form  of  the 
body  do  not  reach  full  development  in  that  sex  on  an  average  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Mentally  the  difference  is  still  more  marked.  The  subtle 
but  profound  mental  influences  of  adolescence  have  usually  reached  their 
full  maturity  in  women  three  or  four  years  before  men.^ 

A  careful  study  of  human  nature  will  soon  show  any  observer  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  in  this  sense  is  a  most  momentous  one.  The  mental 
change  that  takes  place  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  is  incomparabfy  more 
important,  and  I  think  more  interesting  psychologically,  too,  than  that 
which  occurs  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  psychological  change 
at  puberty  is,  no  doubt,  great  from  childhood;  but  it  is  inchoate  and 
nascent;  it  wants  precision  and  conscious  power;  its  emotionalism  is 
utterly  spasmodic  and  childish ;  its  sentiment  wants  tenderness,  and  its 
ambitions  and  longings  are  mere  castle-building  in  the  air. 

At  adolescence  in  the  male  sex  life  first  b^ns  to  look  serious,  both 
from  the  emotional  side  and  in  action.     It  is  then  only  that  childish 
things  are  put  away.     For  the  first  time  is  literature,  in  any  correct 
sense,  appreciated.     Poetry,  not  even  understood  before,  now  becomes  a 
passion,  at  least  certain  kinds  of  poetry.     Not  that  the  highest  kind  of 
literature  is  reached.     No  adolescent  ever  really  appreciated,  or  even 
thoroughly  liked,   Shakespeare.      That  is  reserved  for  full   manhood. 
The  kind  of  novel  that  is  enjoyed  is  always  a  good  test  of  the  mental 
and  emotional  development.     The  boy  enjoys  Ballantyne  and  Marryat; 
G.  P.  R.  Janitn^  begins  to  have  a  dim  meaning  to  the  youth  ;  at  puberty 
the  adolescent  takes  to  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Miss  Austin ;  while  only  the 
man  enjoys  and  understands  Shakespeare,  George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray. 
Go  into  a  university  and  watch  the  demeanor  of  the  first  and  fourth 
year's  man,  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  puberty  and  adolescence.     There  seems  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  them.     The  fourth  year's  man  treats  his  junior  not  as  a  mere 
junior,  but  as  of  a  different  and  inferior  species.     He  never  speaks  to 
him  if  he  can  help  it ;  he  would  no  more  room  with  him  than  he  would 
with  a  baby  in  arms.    Watch  the  two  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Their  behavior  is  quite  different.     In  the  one  case  you  see  mere  shyness, 
that  breaks  out  into  rollicking  fun  the  moment  a  real  acquaintance  is 
formed ;  in  the  other  there  is  real  sexual  egoism,   that  most  painfbl 
pleasure  that  consists  of  the  half  unconscious  organic  feeling  that  each 
person  of  one  sex  is  an  object  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  each  pCTSon 
of  the  opposite  sex  about  the  same  age.     The  real  events  and  possibilities 
of  the  future  are  reflected  in  vague  and  dreamlike  emotions  and  loncings* 
that  have  much  bliss  in  them,  but  not  a  little,  too,  of  seriousness  and  dim* 

1  See  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July,  1879,  '*The  Study  of  Mental  Diietitti" 
by  the  author. 
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culty.  The  adolescent  feels  instinctiyely  that  he  has  now  entered  a  new 
country,  the  face  of  which  he  does  not  know,  but  jet  that  is  full  of  possi- 
bility of  good  and  happiness  for  him.  He  has  a  craving,  too,  for  action 
of  some  sort — not  merely  the  football  action  of  the  boy,  but  something  of 
more  serious  import.  Longfellow's  youth  that  vaguely  cried  '^  Excelsior  *' 
was  evidently  at  this  stage  of  life.  His  reasoning  faculty  first  gets  some 
backbone  at  this  period.  His  emotional  nature  acquires  for  the  first  time 
a  leaning  towards  the  other  sex  that  quite  swallows  up  the  former  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  yet  at  all  under  his  control,  fixed  or  definite  in  its  aims. 
His  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  responsibility  of  life  may  be  said  to 
awake  then  for  the  first  time  in  a  real  sense.  The  first  sense  of  rieht 
and  wrong  and  of  duty  becomes  then  more  active  instead  of  passive.  He 
has  yearnings  after  uie  good,  and  is  capable  of  an  intense  hatred  and 
scorn  of  evil  which  he  could  not  have  experienced  before. 

But  it  is  in  the  female  sex  that  the  period  of  adolescence  has  attracted 
most  attention,  especially  among  those  psychological  students  and  deline- 
ators of  character,  the  novelists  of  the  day.  As  physicians,  we  know 
that  it  is  only  then  that  hysteria,  migraine,  and  the  graver  functional 
and  reflex  neuroses  arise.  As  men  of  tne  world,  we  know  that  the  love- 
making,  the  flirting,  the  engagements  to  marry,  and  the  broken  hearts 
of  the  adolescents  are  not  really  very  serious  afiairs.  The  cataclasms  of 
life  do  not  happen  then.  We  know  that  no  artist  ever  painted,  or  no 
sculptor  ever  modelled,  a  Venus  who  had  not  passed  adolescence.  A  very 
fine  and  most  interesting  study  of  adolescence  in  the  female  sex  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  George  Eliot's  novel 
of  Daniel  Deronda.  This  authoress  was  by  far  the  most  acute  and 
subtle  psychologist  of  her  time,  and  certainly  the  character  I  have  men- 
tioned is  most  worthy  of  study  by  all  physicians  who  look  on  mind  as 
being  in  their  field  of  study  or  sphere  of  action.  From  the  time  when, 
at  the  gaming-table,  Gwendolen  caught  Deronda's  eye,  and  was  totally 
swayed  in  feeling  and  action  by  the  presence  of  a  person  of  the  other  sex 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before;  playing,  not  because  she  liked  it  or 
wished  to  win,  but  because  he  was  looking  on,  all  through  the  story  till 
her  marriage,  there  is  a  perfect  picture  of  female  adolescence.  The 
subjective  egoism  tending  towards  objective  dualism,  the  resolute  action 
from  instinct,  and  the  setting  at  defiance  of  calculation  and  reason,  the 
want  of  any  definite  desire  to  marry,  while  all  her  conduct  tended  to 
promote  proposals,  the  selfishness  as  regards  her  relations,  even  her 
mother,  and  the  organic  craving  to  be  admired,  are  all  true  to  natu)*e. 
Witness  her  state  of  mind  when  Grandcourt  first  appeared : 

**  Hence  Gwendolen  had  been  all  ear  to  Lord  Brackenshaw's  mode  of  accounting 
for  Gkundcourt's  non-appearance ;  and  when  he  did  arrive,  no  consciousness  was  more 
awake  to  the  fact  than  ners,  although  she  steadily  avoided  looking  towards  any  fyoint 
where  he  was  likely  to  be.  There  should  be  no  slightest  shifting  of  ani^les  to  betray 
that  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  her  whether  the  much-talked-of  31  r.  Mallinger 
Grandcourt  presented  himself  or  not.  And  all  the  while  the  certainty  that  he  was 
Uiere  made  a  distinct  thread  in  her  consciousness." 

Again: 

**  Gwendolen  knew  certain  differences  in  the  characters  with  which  she  ^«Jk  c^xv- 
oemed  as  birds  know  climate  and  weather." 
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The  sentimentality  of  this  period  of  life  is  well  illustiuted  when  Grwen- 
dolen  says : 

"  *  I  never  *aw  a  married  woman  who  had  her  own  way.'  *  What  should  you  like 
to  do?'  said  Alex,  quite  guilelessly,  and  in  real  anxiety.  THe  was  an  adolescent  just 
entering  on  the  priod.]  *  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Oo  to  the  North  Pole,  or  ride  steeple- 
chases, or  go  to  De  a  queen  in  the  ball,  like  L4idy  Hester  Stanhope,'  said  Gwendolen 
flightly.  •  You  don't  mean  you  would  never  be  married/  *  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 
Only,  when  I  married,  I  should  not  do  as  other  women  do.' " 

The  inchoate  religious  sentiment,  as  a  psychological  fiumlty  cont^iding 
with  the  egoism,  is  thus  brought  out : 

**  What  she  unwillingly  recognized,  and  would  have  been  glad  for  others  to  be  un- 
aware of,  was  that  liability  of  hers  to  fits  of  spiritual  dread.  .  .  .  She  was  ashamed 
and  frightened  hs  at  what  might  happen  again,  in  remembering  her  tremor  on  sud- 
denly finding  herself  alone  .  .  .  Solitude  in  any  wide  scene  impressed  her  with 
an  undefined  feeling  of  immeasurable  existence  aloof  fh>m  her,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  was  helplessly  incapable  of  asserting  herself.  With  human  ears  and  eyes  about 
her,  she  had  always  hitherto  recovered  her  confidence,  and  felt  the  poasibili^  of  win- 
ning empire." 

The  selfishness  and  craving  for  notice  are  thus  hit  off: 

**  I  like  to  differ  from  eveirbody.  I  think  it  is  stupid  to  agree." 
*'  Her  thoughts  never  dwelt  on  marriage  as  the  fulfilment  of  her  ambition.  .  .  . 
Her  observation  of  matrimony  had  indued  her  to  think  it  rather  a  dreary  state,  in 
which  a  woman  could  not  do  us  she  liked,  had  more  children  than  were  desirable,  wai 
consequently  dull,  and  became  irrevocably  immersed  in  humdrum.  Of  coune,  mar- 
riage was  social  promotion.  She  could  not  look  forward  to  a  single  life.  .  .  .  She 
meant  to  do  what  was  pleasant  to  herself  in  a  striking  manner;  or  rather,  whatever 
she  could  do  so  as  to  strike  others  with  admiration,  ana  get  in  that  way  a  more  ardeot 
sense  of  living,  seemed  pleasant  to  her  fancy." 

But  extracts  merely  spoil  the  whole  picture,  which  is  one  that  is  in 

Ferfect  accord  with  the  facts  of  nature,  drawn  by  a  consummate  artist, 
t  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  psychological  studies  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

It  st»oms  like  passing  from  the  poetry  of  science  to  Dryasdust*s  details, 
to  descend  from  George  Eliot's  word-pictures  to  the  details  of  physio- 
logical fact  and  speculation  that  underlie  all  this  charming  maiaen's 
mental  constitution.  I  think  most  medical  men  of  extensive  observation 
would  agree  with  me,  that  the  incompleteness  of  those  mental  tokens  of 
merely  developing  womanhood  and  manhood  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence do  indicate  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  takes  place  should  be  deferred  till  adolescence  has  passeA 
The  love-making  of  adolescence  is  not  the  serious  matter  it  should  be,  m 
Gwendolen's  history  well  shows;  and,  therefore,  the  full  physiological 
and  psychological  conditions  for  dualism  not  being  there,  it  should  not  be 
encouraged.  All  serious  love-making,  engagements  to  marry,  too  free 
intercourse  with  the  other  six,  too  much  dancing,  too  much  going  into 
society,  merely  tend  to  force  on  the  full  development,  like  young  plante 
in  a  hothouse,  with  the  result  that  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  a  tinge  of 
artificialness,  <lo  not  last,  do  not  stand  the  same  tear  and  wear.  A  young 
man  who  marries  before  his  beard  is  fully  grown  breaks  a  law  of  nttuw 
and  sins  against  posterity.  A  girl  who  gets  engaged  while  in  Gwen- 
dolen'^s  state  of  m'md  \%  not  likely  to  derive  all  the  happiness  in  marriage 
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of  which  she  is  capable.  It  follows,  therefore — and  most  members  of  our 
profession  would,  1  think,  agree  with  me — that  sexual  intercourse  should 
not  be  indulged  in  till  after  adolescence. 

The  period  of  adolescence  is  yery  liable  to  those  psychological  cata- 
clasms  in  weak  brains,  attacks  of  mania,  that  have  a  special  relationship 
to  the  function  of  reproduction.  Especially  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
periodicity  and  remission  of  the  ni»us  generatitms  in  both  sexes,  and  the 
menstrual  periodicity  which  accompanies  it  in  females,  are  reflected  in  a 
periodicity  and  tendency  to  remission  in  the  insanity  that  occurs  during 
adolescence. 

Passing  now  from  the  physiological  and  psychological  characteristics 
of  adolescence  to  the  forms  of  mental  disease  that  prevail  then,  the  fol- 
lowing was  a  very  severe  case  of  the  insanity  of  adolescence  terminating 
in  recovery :  K.  Q.,  aet.  28,  a  student,  who  woiked  hard,  who  had  a 
neurotic  heredity,  whose  life  had  been  s^entary,  and  whose  bodily  health 
and  nutrition  had  run  down.  It  was  feared,  too,  he  had  been  given  to 
the  habit  of  masturbation.  He  had  been  working  extra  hard  to  pass  an 
examination,  when  suddenly,  without  any  other  exciting  cause,  he  became 
morbidly  exalted,  lost  his  power  of  sleep,  got  restless,  talkative,  violent, 
and  unmanageable  at  home.  Within  four  days  he  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
asylum.  He  then  labored  under  acute,  almost  delirious,  mania.  He  was 
exalted,  giving  incoherent  descriptions  of  metaphysical  speculations  and 
mental  problems.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  sexual  element  running 
through  his  incoherence  and  his  speculations.  His  temperature  was 
100.1® ;  his  pulse  84,  weak ;  his  weight  eleven  stone  twelve  pounds.  He 
was  kept  outside  nearly  all  day  in  charge  of  two  good  attendants,  though 
most  violent ;  he  was  compelled  to  take  four  custards  a  day,  each  con- 
taining four  eggs  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  in  addition  to  any  ordi- 
nary food  he  could  be  got  to  take.  He  was  treated  with  warm  baths  at 
night,  with  cold  to  his  head,  and  large  doses  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium  combined  while  the  temperature  was  high.  He  slept  little, 
and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  nourishment  taken  he  fell  off 
in  flesh  and  strength.  Contrary  to  my  usual  custom  in  adolescent  cases, 
I  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  port  wine  to  his  diet,  as  he  looked  at 
times  so  exhausted.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  asylum  he 
lost  two  stone  in  weight.  All  kinds  of  sedatives  were  tried  temporarily 
in  vain.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  die  of  exhaustion.  He  had  a  slight 
beginning  of  a  hsematoma,  which  was  blistered,  and  so  stopped.  The 
excitement  was  paroxysmal  and  recurrent  in  its  intensity,  though  he  was 
never  free  from  it.  Afler  about  two  montlis  the  intensity  of  the  maniacal 
condition  began  to  abate,  and  he  passed  into  what  is  to  me  a  most  anxious 
stage  in  these  cases.  His  expression  of  face  became  enfeebled  looking, 
his  habits  dirty,  he  masturbated  badly,  and  his  whole  mental  state  sug- 
gested dementia  rather  than  either  mania  or  recovery.  One  cannot  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  treatment  of  such  symptoms  in  that  stage.  The 
nourishment  was  made  a  little  more  stimulating  by  strong  soups,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  milk  and  eggs.  He  got  fresh  vegetables,  cod-liver  oil,  with 
the  hypophosphites,  and  strychnine  and  iron.  He  was  narrowly  watched 
and  well  nursed,  and  much  moral  treatment  adopted  to  rouse  and  interos^t 
him.    It  was  in  truth  a  toss  up  between  recovery  and  diem^xi\iv^\>^^''«^!^^ 
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mental  life  and  mental  death.  Fortunately  the  recaperative  power  of  his 
brain  and  constitution  prevailed,  he  slowly  picked  up  flesh,  and  bis  beard 
and  whiskers  began  to  sprout — I  have  much  &ith  in  adolescent  recoveries 
when  tlie  beard  has  grown  coincidently  with  recovery — and  his  wei^t 
increase<l  fast  and  steadily,  until  in  six  months  from  the  commencement 
of  his  illness  he  was  quite  well  in  mind,  and  strong  and  stout  in  body, 
weighing  thirteen  stones.  This  was  one  of  only  about  six  patients  that  I 
have  seen  where  recovery  took  place  after  a  hsematoma  had  formed  or 
even  been  threatened  in  any  degree. 

Such  cases  are  not  always  so  fortunate.     Lives  that  looked  full  of 
promise  are  sometimes  blasted  on  the  threshold  of  what  seem  most  bril- 
liant careers,  as  in  the  following  case  of  K.  R.,  set.  20.     Heredity  very 
neurotic,  mother  being  very  nervous,  aunt  insane,  and  &ther  drunken. 
He  had  been  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  student,  and  he  had  poetic 
gifts  that  made  his  ftiends  look  forward  for  his  fiiture  with  much  enthu- 
siasm.    His  illness  came  on  when  he  was  reading  hard,  sleeping  little, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching,  and  also  perhaps  ftirther  exhausting  his 
energy  by  illicit  sexual  indulgence.     Without  any  proximate  cause  he 
became  much  exalted  in  mind  and  much  excited,  sleepless,  and  fell  off  his 
food.     The  common  remedy  of  enormous  doses  of  morphia  was  resorted 
to.     He  got  sleep,  but  was  no  better  for  it,  and  after  it  would  take  no 
food  whatever.     When  he  came  to  the  asylum  he  was  quite  incoherent, 
raving  about  religion  and  women.     His  tongue  and  lips  were  diy;  his 
temperature  99^  ;  pulse  144,  small  and  thready  ;  and  his  ^neral  strength 
small,  though  his  maniacal  muscular  energy  was  great.     1  could  mi  him 
to  take  no  food,  so  at  once  fed  him  with  the  stomach-pump.     He  bad  to 
be  put  in  the  padded  room  at  night  on  account  of  his  delirious  violence, 
but  was  taken  out  each  day  into  the  fresh  air  by  three  good  attendants 
He  began  to  take  his  food  after  a  few  days,  but  remained  acutely  excited 
for  a  fortnight.     Then  there  was  a  remission,  but  the  mania  came  on 
again,  as  indeed  it  did  all  through  his  case,  by  spurts.     In  about  three 
months  he  began  to  be  more  coherent,  and  wrote  some  poetry     As  it 
illustrates  the  common  mixture  of  religious  and  sexual  emotion  in  this 
and  most  of  those  cases  very  graphically,  I  quote  some  of  it  here : 

A  SOLEMN  ANTHEM   IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 

NEW  JERUSALEM. 

(),  Rohaly,  my  warm  and  panting  girl, 
Ju<t  imajjo  to  y<»urself  the  u^tes  of  pearl  I 
Th<'  an«j:els  sitting  in  ilhistnous  row, 
Kis'iin^  thoir  hands  to  the  Holy  Ghost  below, 
That  glorious  unimagincd  mystery. 
The  very  hot  and  h>vely  Trinity, 
Afar  thoy  Koe  the  lake  of  crystal  shine. 
Filled  with  the  juice  of  maidens'  pans  divine. 
They  hrar  the  sappy  sound  of  neigh Doring  love 
And  ki.«»SL^,  sacre<l  as  the  brooding  dove. 
They  l(x»k  unto  the  Great  White  Throne  and  laugh. 
Chri-it  r)lie^  the  Virgin  with  luxurious  chaff; 
Jehovah  feels  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  beauty. 
And  refers  to  the  loveliness  of  Judy. 
,  The  Devil  reads  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

And  adds  a  little  on  his  own  account. 
And  so  they  sing  their  wicked  songs  t<^ether, 
While  God  \n  axi^er  tro^n*  m^tw  vi«  weather. 
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His  bodily  health  and  strength  gradually  improved,  his  beard  and 
whiskers  sprouted  in  great  luxuriance,  but  his  mental  power  did  not 
return.  He  continued  to  write  poetry,  but  it  got  more  and  more  inco- 
herent. He  called  himself  at  times  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  Prince  Algernon 
Swinburne,*'  though  this  was  scarcely  a  fixed  delusion.  He  had  been  an 
intense  admirer  and  great  reader  of  Swinburne's  poems,  and,  as  in  the 
specimen  given  above,  all  his  insane  poems  were  influenced  by  the  rhythm 
and  by  the  ideas  of  that  author.  The  treatment  adopted  was  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  case,  but  to  no  avail  as  regards  his  recovery.  The  change 
to  another  asylum  was  tried,  but  did  not  rouse  him.  He  sunk  into 
dementia  in  about  two  years. 

The  following  patient  was  not  a  head-worker:  K.  S.,  set.  21.  A 
quiet,  steady,  and  intelligent  fisherman;  stout,  ruddy,  and  strong  in 
body.  He  came  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  fishing  village  of  Newhaven, 
that  have  intermarried  for  many  generations,  and  in  many  of  which  now 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  insanity  or  epilepsy.  I  know  one  such 
family  where  four  girls  in  succession,  cousins  of  K.  S.,  became  subject  to 
epilepsy  and  then  became  insane.  If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  hereditary  influences  in  the  production  of  mental 
diseases  and  epilepsy,  and  the  small  influence  of  healthy  conditions 
of  life  in  counteracting  these  hereditary  influences  in  many  instanoes,  I 
would  point  to  the  village  of  Newhaven.  The  people  are  well-fed  fisher 
folks.  They  are  robust  and  handsome.  Most  of  the  ^^  bonny  fishwives'' 
that  are  so  picturesque  an  element  in  the  street  scenes  and  street  sounds 
of  Edinburgh  belong  to  this  village.  The  life  they  lead  is  a  natural  out- 
door, one,  and  yet  insanity  is  more  common  among  them  than  in  any 
community  of  a  similar  size  I  know.  That  fact  along  with  others,  noto- 
riously the  fi"equency  of  insanity  among  the  old  families  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  most  self-controlled  and  virtuous  of  all  religious  sects,  is  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  say  that  mental  diseases  are  mostly  due  to 
drink  and  vice  and  the  manifestly  bad  and  unnatural  conditions  of  modem 
town  life.  But  to  return  to  K.  S.  He  at  first  behaved  as  if  something 
was  '^preying  on  his  mind,"  and  when  questioned  could  only  assign  as  a 
cause  a  common  dispute  in  a  boat.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  melancholic 
prelude  to  the  attack.  Then  he  became  elevated,  and  then  maniacal  and 
violent.  This  lasted  for  about  a  week,  and  he  appeared  to  be  well.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  again  became  maniacal,  and  was  sent  to  the  asylum.  His 
bodily  health  seemed  absolutely  perfect  in  all  respects.  He  was  a  fine, 
fresh,  ruddy  young  son  of  the  sea.  He  was  set  to  hard  work  in  the  gar- 
den, and  in  ten  days  became  rational  and  quiet,  and  he  has  never  had 
another  attack  for  now  three  years.  I  noticed  that  during  three  months 
he  was  in  the  asylum  his  beard  and  whiskers,  which  were  nascent  on 
admission,  grew  out  full  and  strong,  so  that,  though  he  came  in  smooth- 
faced, he  left  a  bearded  man.  This  was  a  case  in  which  there  seemed 
absolutely  no  exciting  cause  whatever  for  the  attack  but  the  completion 
of  the  period  of  adolescence. 

The  following  ca^e  was  one  that  made  a  complete  and  permanent 
recovery  after  being  over  a  year  very  ill  indeed :  K.  T.,  set.  22. 
Mother  had  had  puerperal  mania.  At  eighteen  he  had  an  attack  of 
acute  mania,  which  lasted  for  two  months,  and  waA  IxeaA^eidL  ^\.  Voroi^. 
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Since  then  he  has  kept  well,  and  followed  an  outdoor  occupation,  till  his 
present  attack.  Before  coming  to  the  asylum  he  had  become  maniacal 
again  and  most  violent,  the  attack  beginning  with  elevation,  talkativeness, 
imprudent  conduct,  disre8[>ect  to  his  &ther,  and  generally  such  behavior 
*  as  looked  like  mere  badness.  Many  such  cases  that  never  reach  the 
acutely  maniacal  stage  are  put  down  to  vice  and  drunkenness.  He  was 
sent  to  the  country  with  an  attendant,  and  seemed  to  recover  in  a  fort- 
night. He  then  returned  home,  but  in  a  month  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  attack  he  became  maniacal  again,  and  was  sent  to  the  asylum. 
While  there  he  had  five  violent  attacks  of  acute  mania,  at  pretty  regular 
intervals  over  twelve  months,  and  then  recovered.  One  of  these  attacks 
was  longer  than  the  rest,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  emaciation, 
dirty  habits,  and  demented  expression  of  face,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
dementia,  but  the  treatment  I  have  described  was  most  energetically  per- 
sisted in,  and  he  recovered.  It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  watch  such 
a  case  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week.  I  consider  that  if  the  daily 
loss  of  flesh,  which  will  occur  for  perhaps  the  first  few  weeks  and  during 
the  acute  and  sleepless  stage,  is  checked  soon,  and  the  patient  ceases  to 
lose  weight,  that  it  is  a  good  sign.  I  encourage  the  attendants  to  fed  in 
those  cases  that  they  are  fighting  the  disease  with  milk  and  eegs  and  fresh 
air,  and  to  interest  them  in  the  case  by  letting  them  weigh  their  patients 
every  few  days.  A  good  attendant  will  show  a  lively  interest  in  the 
contest  with  the  disease,  and  will  feel  a  sense  of  personal  elation  or  defeat 
as  weight  is  gained  or  lost.  After  dementia  has  set  in,  body  weight  may 
be  gained  with  no  corresi)onding  mental  improvement ;  but  a  gain  in 
weight  within  the  first  six  months,  or  even  the  first  year,  means  that 
recovery  is  probably  going  to  take  j)lace :  and  within  that  time  everything 
that  tends  towards  increased  body  weight  tends  towanls  recovery. 

The  last  ease  I  shall  refer  to  is  one  where  recovery  did  not  take  place, 
but  dementia  resulted.     K.  V.,  let.  16.     Has  an  aunt  in  the  asvlum. 
Had  been  ti  month  ill  before  admission.    He  was  excited,  noisy,  shouting, 
and  dancing  about.     That  was  in  1878.     For  four  years  he  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  acute  maniacal  excitement  at  inter\''al8  of  a  few  months.    In 
the  first  year  they  were  very  acute.     This  is  a  general  rule.     My  expe- 
rience is  tliat  the  first  attack  or  the  second  is  apt  to  be  the  worst.    In 
K.  V.'s  cjL<e  the  attacks  got  less  acute  after  the  first  year,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals betwt^en  the  attacks  he  was  less  sane.     A  clouding  process  over 
his  mind  went  on,  each  attack  leaving  him  rather  more  enfeebled  than  the 
last.     But  he  was  once  so  well  that  he  was  tried  at  home  for  a  short  time. 
He  gnidually  sunk  into  eei'ondary  dementia,  with  rare  and  occasionil 
spurts  of  restlessness  and  mild  maniacal  excitement  at  irregular  intervals 
— a  type  of  the  healthy  chronic  lunatic  that  forms  half  the  population  of 
most  asylums,  and  he  is  likely  to  live  for  many  years.      He  can  work  ifl 
the  garden,  can  answer  questions,  sleeps  well,  is  not  uncleanly  in  hi? 
habits,  minglt^  in  the  asylum  amusements,  but  all  his  ''higher  nature" 
is  gone.     lie  eares  little  for  his  relations.     His  joys  and  sorrows  tre 
very  mild.     He  has  no  interest  in  life,  no  ambition,    no  great  sense 
of  right  or  wrong,  no  volition  in  any  higher  sense,  and  no  religioiB 
instinct. 


■ 
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Treatment  of  the  Insanity  of  Adolescence. — The  treatment  I 
have  lately  adopted  for  such  cases  is  founded  on  physiological  considera- 
tions. The  completion  of  the  period  of  adolescence  is  in  both  sexes 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  deposit  of  adipose  tissue,  by  an  overplus 
of  strength  and  activity,  and  by  a  state  of  general  good  nourishment  of 
the  body.  To  attain  to  this  normal  condition  of  body  should  undoubtedly 
be  our  aim  in  treating  all  cases  of  mental  disease  at  this  period.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  uat  there  were  two  things  that  constantly  worked 
the  other  way,  and  that  I  had  to  contend  against  in  their  treatment. 
These  were  the  general  brain  excitability  and  the  morbid  strength,  and 
often  perversion,  of  the  generative  nisus.  The  one  tended  to  mania, 
sleeplessness,  purposeless  motor  action,  thinness,  and  exhaustion;  the 
other  to  erotic  trains  of  thought,  sexual  excitement,  and  masturbation. 
I  found  that  inaction,  reading,  indoor  life  and  amusements  increased  the 
one,  and  novel-reading,  solitariness,  and  long  hours  in  bed  aggravated 
the  other,  while  animal  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants  gave  increased 
strength  to  both  morbid  tendencies.  I  therefore  put  my  patients  to 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  as  many  hours  a  day  as  possible, 
walking,  digging  in  the  garden,  wheeling  barrows ;  I  give  them  shower- 
baths  in  the  morning  when  the  weather  is  suitable  and  they  are  strong 
enough,  and  I  encourage  active  muscular  exercise  in  every  way.  Athletic 
games  of  all  sorts  in  the  open  air  are  certainly  good  so  far  as  they  go.  I 
place  great  reliance  on  the  diet.  Milk  in  large  quantity,  and  as  often  in 
the  day  as  possible,  bread,  porridge,  and  broth  are  the  staple  articles  of 
food  for  such  patients  here.  My  friend  Dr.  Keith,  of  this  city,  was  the 
first  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  advantage  of  a  light,  farinaceous,  and 
milk  diet  in  another  class  of  cases,  and  my  experience  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  views.  The  patients  may  have  some  fish,  or  fowl,  or  eggs, 
but  in  reality  milk  is  the  most  important  means  of  treatment.  I  seldom 
give  such  cases  alcoholic  stimulants.  I  give  to  all  such  patients  who  can 
take  and  assimilate  it  easily  an  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil,  hypophosphite 
of  lime,  and  pepsine,  made  and  flavored  in  such  a  way  that  it  resembles 
cream.  I  find  very  few  indeed  who  cannot  take  this.  Beyond  this,  an 
occasional  bitter  tonic,  with  sometimes  a  chalybeate  or  some  of  the  new 
compound  syrups  of  the  phosphates,  are  about  all  the  medicines  I  give. 
The  effect  of  this  diet,  regimen,  and  treatment  is  very  marked  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  No  doubt  during  the  first  part  of  the  attack  the 
patients  may  lose  weight  while  the  excitement  is  in  its  most  acute  stage ; 
but  they  soon  begin  to  gain  weight,  and  my  prognosis  is  always  favorable 
when  I  find  a  patient  beginning  to  gain  weight  within  a  reasonable  time, 
say  six  months  or  so.  1  have  had  patients  who,  in  spite  of  very  sharp 
excitement  indeed  and  much  sleeplessness,  gained  weight  under  this  treat- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  of  fattening  such  a  patient,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  antagonistic  to  the  disease 
and  its  results.  I  have  known  the  stopping  of  the  cod-liver  oil  to  be 
followed  at  once  by  a  loss  or  diminished  gain  in  weight,  and  its  resump- 
tion to  be  followed  by  the  former  rate  of  increase.  If  a  young  man  or 
woman  suffering  under  the  insanity  of  adolescence  is  found  to  gain  one 
or  two  pounds  a  week  within  the  first  three  months,  I  look  on  him  as  quite 
safe.     It  is  common  to  gain  a  stone  in  a  month. 
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I  have  now  pursued  this  plan  of  treatment  long  enough  to  yield  results 
that  can  be  relied  on,  and  I  believe  that  more  of  my  patients  recover  than 
before  I  adopted  it.  They  recover  sooner,  and  their  recoveries  are  more 
reliable  and  permanent.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  sink  into  de- 
mentia, I  think  they  do  so  more  quietly  and  with  less  of  the  element  of 
chronic  mania  than  under  a  flesh  diet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  the 
habit  of  masturbation,  which  is  so  frequent  and  so  deleterious  in  such 
cases,  is  less  ])racti8ed  by  patients  on  this  diet,  and,  when  practised,  is 
less  damaging  to  brain  function,  and  takes  less  hold  on  them. 

Lastly,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  say  a  word  about  pro- 
phylaxis in  children  with  a  strong  neurotic  inheritance.  My  experience 
is  that  the  children  who  have  the  most  neurotic  temperaments  and  dia- 
theses, and  who  show  the  greatest  tendencies  to  instability  of  brain,  are, 
as  a  rule,  flesh-eaters,  having  a  craving  for  animal  food  too  often  and  in 
too  great  (juantities.  I  have  found  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  adoles- 
cent insane  had  been  flesh-eaters,  consuming  and  having  a  craving  for 
much  animal  food.  It  is  in  such  boys  that  the  habit  of  masturbation  is 
most  apt  to  be  acquired,  and,  when  acquired,  produces  such  a  &scination 
and  a  craving  that  it  may  ruin  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  I  have 
seen  a  change  of  diet  to  milk,  fish,  and  fannaceous  food  produce  a  marked 
improvement  in  regard  to  the  nervous  irritability  of  such  children.  And 
in  such  children  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Keith,  who  in  Edinburgh 
for  many  years  has  preached  an  anti-flesh  crusade  in  the  bringing  up  of 
children  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  I  believe  that  by  a  proper  diet 
and  regimen,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  we  can  fight  against  and 
counteract  inherited  neurotic  tendencies  in  children,  and  tide  mem  safely 
over  the  periods  of  puberty  and  adolescence. 

The  followiiig  is  a  statistical  an<l  clinical  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the 
insanity  of  adolesoenco.  For  this  incjuiry  I  took  for  the  period  of  five 
years  and  a  quarter  (from  1874  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1879) 
all  the  eases  that  were  atlinitte<l  into  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum. 
They  aniounte<l  to  17!H* — 917  men  and  879  women.  Of  these,  320 
were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25,  viz. :  19;')  males  and  125  females. 
Now,  if  niy  object  had  merely  been  to  arrange  those  320  patients  each 
ill  a  elassifieaiion  of  symptoms,  it  would  have  been  simple  enough:  so 
many  with  exaltation  under  '*  Mania,**  so  many  with  depression  under 
'•Melancholia,"  etc.  That  was  done,  but  a  great  deal  more  informa- 
tion must  be  expiseated  about  each  case  if  we  are  to  arrange  them  in 
clinical  or  physiolorrieal  groups,  and  especially  if  we  are  to  have  any 
lijrlit  thrown  on  the  (juestion — "  Did  adolescence  influence  the  mental 
symptoms  present  in  those  cases?"  We  must  ask  and  answer  the  fol- 
low in «:  inquiries :  **  In  how  many  cases  did  the  disease  exist  before  the 
afre  of  14,  or  was  of  a  kind  with  which  adolescence  could  have  nothing  to 
do  ?  '  I  found  I  had  to  deduct  90  such  cases,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
'V20  who  had  been  mentally  defective  or  epileptic  from  birth,  or  very 
early  ages,  or  lal)ore<l  under  organic  disease,  or  in  whom  the  disease 
came  on  in  nursing  or  childbirth,  leaving  280  in  whom  it  was  posriWe 
for  puberty  or  adolescence  to  cause  or  influence  the  disease. 

The  next  inquiry  naturally  wa« — ''  If  230  occurred  in  the  twdvc  yeai* 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  25,  is  that  number  greater  or  less  thui  is 
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found  in  the  same  number  of  years  at  other  ages  ?"  I  find  it  to  be  fiir 
more  than  between  2  and  14,  but  less  (10  per  cent.)  than  between  30 
and  40.  At  this  particular  age,  either  from  adolescence  or  some  other 
cause,  it  is  clear  that  there  arises  a  liability  to  insanity  which  did  not 
before  exist,  but  which  does  not  cease  when  adolescence  is  past. 

The  next  query  was  this :  ^^  Taking  this  long  period  of  twelve  years, 
is  there  any  special  liability  during  any  of  the  years  of  that  time?" 
^'  Does  it  arise  at  puberty,  or  towards  me  completion  of  the  period  of 
adolescence?"  A  glance  at  the  numbers  who  became  insane  in  each  of 
the  twelve  years  shows  that  the  first  two,  that  is  the  14th  and  15th,  were 
especially  exempt,  only  producing  one  case  each ;  and  the  next  two,  the 
Ibth  and  17th,  also  very  few  (22).  Now  the  fact  that  there  only  occurred 
in  those  four  years  of  life  24  cases  out  of  about  1800  in  all  (230  of  them 
being  adolescents  and  healthy  up  to  that  period),  does  show  clearly  that 
the  first  onset  of  the  reproductive  function  is  not  a  dangerous  one  as  re- 
gards liability  to  insanity. 

The  next  three— the  18th,  19th,  and  20th — are  still  low,  producing 
only  49  cases,  or  an  average  of  16  in  each  year.  In  those  tliree  years, 
while  puberty  has  occurred  in  nearly  every  individual  of  both  sexes,  yet 
adolescence  has  not  been  completed  in  many  of  them. 

It  was  in  the  next  five  years,  fi*om  the  2lst  to  the  25th,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  occurred,  viz. :  157  of  the  280,  or  an  average  of  31 
in  each  year  as  compared  with  an  average  of  8  for  each  of  the  first  five 
years.  At  14  and  15  the  liability  to  insanity  was  practically  nil,  from 
21  to  25  it  was  very  great.  In  &ct,  a  comparison  with  the  liability  at 
other  ages  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  admissions  to  the  asylum 
shows  that  there  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  uncomplicated  insanity  occurs 
more  frequently  than  during  the  completion  of  tne  physiological  era  of 
adolescence,  from  21  to  25.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  numbers  becoming  insane  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  general  population  alive  at  any  particular  period. 

Comparing  the  two  sexes,  the  total  numbers  and  relative  proportion  of 
females  are  smaller  in  the  adolescent  period  than  at  later  periods  of  life. 
Adolescence  does  not  appear  to  be  so  powerful  an  upsetter  of  mental 
equilibrium  in  women  as  in  men. 

Having  elucidated  these  points,  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  what 
mental  symptoms  these  adolescents  suffered  from,  and  if  those  symptoms 
were  in  any  way  peculiar  ?  While  investigating  this,  I  found  the  com- 
plications of  marriage,  childbearing,  and  lactation  in  the  females  so 
common  after  the  age  of  21,  that  it  was  difficult  to  compare  them  with  the 
males.  I  therefore  made  21  the  limit  of  age  for  them.  This  reduced 
their  numbers  to  40,  making,  with  the  140  males,  180. 

The  first  fisurt  of  importance  is,  that  there  were  only  40  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  present  were  classed  as  states  of  mental  depression  or 
melancholia,  while  the  rest  were  cases  of  exaltation  or  mania.  Now,  the 
significance  of  this  proportion  is  only  seen  by  comparison.  During  the 
past  five  years  in  the  asylum  there  have  been  admitted  two  cases  of  un- 
complicated mania  to  one  of  melancholia  (849  to  439),  whereas  among 
the  adolescents  it  was  3^  to  1  (140  to  40).  And  if  we  compare  them. 
with  those  at  more  advanced  ages,  e.g.,  women  at  the  e\vm»jeX&T\^  ^tvq^ 
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the  proportion  of  mania  to  melancholia  is  revened,  there  being  only  one 
case  of  the  former  to  If  of  the  latter. 

The  proportion  of  states  of  exaltation  of  mind  or  mania,  therefore,  is 
much  greater  as  compared  with  those  of  melancholia  among  the  adolescent 
insane  than  among  the  insane  at  all  ages,  this  excess  being  still  more 
marked  when  compared  with  the  cases  of  mental  disease  occurring  at  the 
climacteric  period  of  life. 

The  next  inquiry  was — '*  What  was  the  character  of  the  mania?*'  I 
found  that  it  had  several  well-marked  characteristics.  It  was,  in  the  first 
place,  often  of  a  very  acute,  though  seldom  of  a  delirious  type ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  mostly  of  short  duration,  the  patients  getting  soou 
apparently  quite  well ;  in  the  third  place,  the  patients  were  subject  to 
constant  relapses.  Out  of  the  180  cases,  118,  or  66  per  cent.,  had  such 
intermissions  of  sanity  with  subsequent  relapses.  This  tendency  to  short, 
sharp  attacks,  with  intermissions  of  more  perfect  sanity  than  occurs  in 
most  other  kinds  of  mental  disease,  with  relapses  occurring  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  times,  and  even  more  frequently,  before  recovery  or 
dementia  finally  takes  place,  may  be  taken  to  be  especiaUy  characteristic 
of  this  insanity  of  adolescence,  in  many  of  than,  as  the  maniacal  attacks 
passed  off,  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  melancholia,  a  sort  of  reaction 
no  doubt.  This  was  noticed  in  62  cases.  This  relapsing  character  with 
the  tendency  towards  depression  brings  adolescent  insanity  into  relation- 
ship with  foUe  circulaire.  The  real  cause  of  the  remissional  character 
of  both  is  no  doubt  the  periodicity  of  the  generative  power  and  desire  in 
their  gi-eatest  intensity. 

Another  well-marked  characteristic  was  this,  that  a  hereditary  predis- 
j>osition  to  mental  disease,  or  at  least  to  some  of  the  neuroses,  was  present 
in  77  of  the  180,  or  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.     It  is  verj 
difficult  to  •rt^t  family  histories  of  insanity  in  most  cases,  and  you  may 
multiply  by  two  those  you  get,  if  you  want  an  approach  to  the  truth. 
The  proportion  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  the  asylum,  as  reconied  in 
our  ca>ie-book.s,  is  only  2o  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  45  per  cent. 
amon<x  the  adolescents,  in  whose  cases  no  special  pains  had  been  taken 
to  ascertain  family  histories.     I  observed  a  still  more  striking  feet  in 
regard  to  the  heredity  of  the  insanity  of  adolescents.     I   happened  to 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  cases  or  of  the  families  in 
fifteen  of  the  cases,  an<l  in  twelve  of  these  there  was  a  hereditary  predb- 
position  to  the  neuroses.     The  insanity  of  adolescence  is  therefore  pre- 
disfwseii  to  in  most  cases  by  a  nervous  heredity,  being  one  of  the  most 
here<litarv  of  all  forms  of  mental  disease. 

Another  markeil  character  of  the  mania  was  that  the  ideas,  emotions, 
spiM?ch,  and  conduct  were  all  stronojly  tinctured  by  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  adolescence  in  an  exaggerated  or  morbid  way.  That  per- 
version of  the  sexual  act,  the  habit  of  masturbation,  was  very  common, 
probably  exist  in*;  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  i^gravating  the 
svmptoms,  and  diminishing  the  chances  of  recovery.  In  the  females 
hysterical  symptoms  were  common,  such  as  mock  modesty,  simulated 
pains,  and  a  desire  to  attract  attention.  In  the  males  heroic  notions,  an 
imitation  of  manly  airs  and  manners,  an  obstrusive  pugnaciousness,  and 
sometimes  a  morbid  sentimentality  were  present     In  almost  all  the 
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the  physical  appearance  of  the  males  was  boyish  when  the  attack  com- 
menced ;  and  most  of  the  females  were  girlish  rather  than  womanly  in 
contour. 

As  regards  the  results  of  treatment  in  those  cases,  93  were  discharged 
recovered,  or  51  per  cent. ;  but  then  40  were  removed  home  or  to  other 
institutions  relieved,  many  of  whom  would  have  been  likely  to  recover 
ultimately.  I  only  know  of  26  of  the  180  who  became  incurable.  In- 
sanity occurring  at  the  adolescent  period  is,  therefore,  a  very  curable 
disorder,  as  compared  with  many  other  forms,  though  not  so  curable  as 
some  others,  e.  g,^  puerperal  insanity.  Just  before  recovery,  in  almost 
all  the  cases  which  did  get  well,  signs  of  physiological  manhood  appeared, 
the  beard  growing,  the  form  expanding,  the  weight  increasing.  When- 
ever I  see  those  signs,  accompanied  by  mental  improvement,  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  The  mortality  was  very  low,  only 
three  of  the  180  cases  having  died. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

CLIMACTERIC  INSANITY— SENILE  INSANITY. 

As  unstable  brains  are  apt  in  certain  cases  to  be  upset  in  their  mental 
functions  by  the  oncoming  of  the  reproductive  power  and  the  sexual 
desire  at  the  periods  of  puberty  and  adolescence,  so  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
as  those  great  powers  of  the  organism  pass  away  at  the  climacteric  period. 
An  animal  has  functionally  and  physiologically  three  distinct  periods  of 
existence— (1)  when  its  life  is  dependent  on  that  of  its  mother  before 
birth ;  (2)  when  it  lives  independently,  but  cannot  reproduce  itself,  before 
puberty  and  after  the  climacteric ;  and  (3)  when  it  both  lives  and  can 
reproduce.     The  mental  function  is  non-existent  in  the  first  period,  more 
or  less  imperfect  in  the  second,  and  fully  developed  in  an  ideal  sense  only 
in  the  third.     At  the  period  of  the  climacteric  there  is  unquestionably  a 
normal  mental  change  in  both  sexes.      The  sexual  desire  invariably 
weakens  in  its  intensity  or  ceases  altogether,  and  with  it  the  affectiveness 
changes  in  its  object  and  greatest  intensity  from  the  mate  to  the  progeny, 
losing  its  imaginative  force,  its  fire,  and  its  impulsiveness.     Poetry  and 
love  tales  then  cease  to  have  the  power  "to  set  the  brain  on  fire."' 
Action  of  all  kinds  ceases  to  be  so  pleasurable  for  its  own  sake  as  it  has 
been  before.     Much  of  "the  go  is  out"  of  the  person.     The  instinctive 
feeling  of  difference  of  sex,  and  all  that  it  implies,  which  has  been  all- 
pervading  before,  now  lessens  visibly.     The  subtle  interest  of  the  society 
of  the  other  sex  is  k*ss  electric  and  overmastering.     Along  with  these 
afflictive  changes  there  arc  bodily  changes  too.    The  form  alters,  especiaDy 
in  women,  an<l  the  expression  of  face  changes,  the  ovaries  shrivel,  Peyers 
patches  lessen  in  bulk,  and  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  harden. 
The  blood-forming  and  the  blood-using  processes  slacken  in  speed,  and 
the  trophic  energy  in  all  the  tissues  is  less  intense  in  action.     *'Life 
becomes  slower,"  in  fact,  mentally  and  physically.     And  as  a  result  of 
this,  after  the  climacteric  ha^*  been  safely  passea,  the  organism  is  leff 
liable  to  many  diseases  than  it  has  been  before.     The  real  climacteric 
period  in  both  sexes  is  never  a  definite  fixed  time,  but  usually  extends 
over  a  year,  or  two,  or  three.     Th^  mere  cessation  of  the  function  of 
menstruation  in  women  does  not  necessarily  fix  definitely  the  mental  and 
nutritional  changes  that  mark  the  period.     I  have  known  a  woman  of 
fifty  who  had  gone  through  the  mental  changes  of  the  climacteric,  yet  in 
facial  expression  and  in  shape  was  post-climacteric,  who  had  no  sexnJ 
desire,  yet  ^as  menstruating  regularly;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  many  women  of  the  same  age  in  whom  menstruation  had  ceased 
from  forty  to  fortv-six,  who  were  yet  quite  shapely,  amorous,  and  men- 
tally youthful.     So  the  mental  disease  that  accompanies  the  dimacterie 
need  not  be  quite  comcident  with  the  menopause,  but  may  occur 
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time  before  or  some  time  after  that  event.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the 
ordinary  sensory  nervous  symptoms  that  are  connected  with  the  clhnac- 
teric  in  women,  viz.,  giddiness,  flushings,  flashes  of  light,  uneasy  organic 
sensations,  usually  precede  the  actual  cessation  of  the  menses  rather  than 
accompany  it. 

A  typical  case  of  climacteric  insanity  begins  by  a  loss  of  energizing 
power,  bodily  and  mentally,  of  which  the  patient  is  rather  supersensi- 
tively  conscious.  Her  couraee  fails;  little  things  come  to  have  the 
power  of  annoying  her  that  she  would  have  thought  nothing  of  before. 
Groundless  fears,  which  at  first  she  knows  to  be  groundless,  haunt  her  at 
times.  And  at  this  stage  the  sleep  is  apt  to  be  dreamy  and  broken,  the 
appetite  for  food  is  less  intense,  and  the  bowels  costive.  There  is  apt  to 
be  some  falling  off  in  freshness  of  the  complexion  and  in  looks  generally. 
The  skin  often  gets  muddy,  and  more  pigmented  than  usual.  It  is  a 
trouble  for  her  to  go  into  company  or  to  move  about  in  public,  and  yet 
she  has  no  restftil  feeling  and  no  contentment  or  organic  happiness.  At 
the  menstrual  times  all  these  things  are  much  worse,  and  there  is  apt  to 
be  real  depression  of  mind,  weeping,  with  irritability  of  temper  and 
sleeplessness.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  climacteric  case  in  this  early 
stage  who  did  not  feel  mucn  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house. 
That  is  an  indication  of  treatment  and  of  prevention  of  further  symptoms 
that  I  never  fail  to  find  useful.  I  have  seen  iron  at  this  stage,  too,  do 
very  much  good;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  act  as  a  specific.  But  those  symp- 
toms do  not  constitute  insanity,  though  they  are  essentially  mental  dis- 
order. 

The  next  stage  consists  of  more  real  and  continuous  depression.  The 
morbid  fears  assume  a  more  intense  character,  though  they  are  oflen  still 
indefinite.  The  patient  is  quite  sure  some  evil  thing  is  going  to  happen 
to  her,  though  she  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  be.  The  self-control  is  often 
lost,  but  much  more  frequently  the  patient  is  terrified  that  it  is  going  to 
be  lost.  There  are  vague  impulses  towards  suicide,  sometimes  towards 
hurting  husband  and  children,  and  the  existence  of  these  add  to  the  terror 
and  intensify  the  depression.  Such  things  are  thought  by  the  patient  to 
be  "so  wrong,'*  and  she  blames  herself  for  them.  A  conscious  loss  of 
affection,  or  rather  a  loss  of  the  pleasurable  feeling  that  conscious  affec- 
tion for  husband  and  children  gives,  is  a  cause  of  the  greatest  distress. 
There  is  often  a  sort  of  organic  repugnance  to  the  husband  and  to  his 
attentions.  By  this  time  all  the  usual  sensory  accompaniments  of  the 
climacteric  have  disappeared,  or  rather  they  have  been  transformed  into 
the  mental  neurosis  I  am  describing.  There  are  no  headaches,  or  giddi- 
ness, or  flushings.  But  the  trophic  neuroses  become  aggravated  all  the 
time.  The  thinness,  the  flabbiness  of  muscle,  the  pigmentation  of  skin, 
get  worse.  There  are  frequently  skin  irritations,  and  the  patient  picks 
and  scratches  her  skin.  The  bowels  are  costive,  the  appetite  gone,  the 
sleep  absent,  and  the  capacity  for  work  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  worst  cases,  suicidal  feelings  are  strong  and  attempts  frequent, 
but  they  are  rather  apt  to  be  feeble.  The  very  loss  of  courage  and  vigor 
of  will  operates  against  any  effectual  attempts  at  suicide,  however  much 
the  wish  may  be  there.  Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  frequent.  Thia 
condition  may  pass  into  acute  excited  melancholia  and  ei[!^«\v&>i\OTL^  v^A 
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death  ensue,  or  it  may  become  a  sort  of  chronic  shy  useleflsness,  or 
^'paralysis  of  energy/  or  it  may  gradually  pass  away  under  proper 
treatment  and  conditions  of  life,  and  the  woman  become  strong,  cheerful, 
well-nourished,  and  useful,  more  '^healthy"  in  a  certain  sense  at  all 
events  than  ever. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  climacteric  insanity,  of  short  duration  but 
veiT  acute  form,  and  with  an  element  of  stupor. 

K.  v.,  aet.  46,  of  a  cheerful  and  sociable  disposition,  and  good  habits, 
but  with  some  heredity  to  insanity  and  the  neuroses,  a  sister  having  been 
insane,  and  a  child  having  died  of  hydrocephalus.     My  impression  is 
that,  of  all  the  expressions  of  an  heredity  to  insanity  in  childhood, 
hydrocephalus  is,  next  to  convulsions,  the  most  common.     The  whole 
question  of  the  transmission  of  neuroses  to  children  by  mothers  who  are 
then  to  all  appearance  healthy,  and  in  whom  any  nervous  disease  is  a 
mere  potentiality,  is  very  interesting,  and  stands  in  need  of  accurate 
observations.    The  weak  and  troublesome  point  of  aU  studies  of  hm^ty 
is  that  they  oinnot  be  regarded  as  complete  till  all  the  subjects  of  them 
are  dead.     K.  V.  had  over-exertion  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind  in 
nursing  her  husband  and  through  his  death,  just  as  she  was  becoming 
irregular,  this  being  the  exciting  cause  of  her  attack.    She  became  irreg- 
ular in  her  menstruation,  but  had  not  many  of  the  usual  sensoiy  accom- 
paniments of  the  climacteric.     My  experience  is  that  in  the  climacteric 
cases  with  a  mental  neurosis,  the  former  are  often  enough  absent     The 
one  seems  to  come  instead  of  the  other.     She  never  slept  well  after  hex 
husband's  death.     In  about  two  months  thereafter  she  became  depressed, 
and  suspicious  that  her  neighbors  had  an  ill-will  to  her  and  that  everyone 
was  against  her.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  lone,  neurotic  widow,  with  a 
family  to  support,  should  take  such  ideas.     But  by  and  by  she  began  to 
fancy  that  her  friends  put  poison  in  her  food ;  no  doubt  this  was  tie 
misjud^tnl  sensation  of  the  pain  of  dyspepsia.    Then  she  began  to  groan 
most  of  the  time,  and  to  cejise  to  attend  to  her  work,  or  to  take  an  interest 
in  anything,  her  whole  mind  being  absorbed  in  her  morbid  thoughts.    On 
bein*^  sent  to  the  asylum,  she  picked  uj)  to  some  extent  at  once,  exercising 
all  the  self-control  she  was  capable  of,  the  very  unpalatableness  of  the 
situation  rousin;;  her.     She  was  thin  and  dark-skinned,  and  had  a  dull, 
listless  look.     Her  sensibility  to  pain  was  dulled,  there  being  an  element 
of  mental  stupor  in  her  case.    The  tongue  was  furred  and  tremulous,  and 
the  bowels  costive.     Her  pulse  was  88,  weak;  her  temperature  99.3°; 
and  her  weight  only  ei^^^ht  stone  eight  pounds.     She  was  much  depressed 
and  confusetl,  mistaking  the  identity  of  people  about  her.      She  slq)t 
very  little  at  first.     Her  appetite  was  poor,  and  her  notions  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  were  meagre.     She  was  ordered  quinine  and  iron,  wann 
baths,  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  simple  laxatives,  and  proper  supervision 
and  nursing.     In  a  fortnight  she  was  sleeping  better,  in  a  month  sheiras 
sleeping  well.     She  took  plenty  of  food,  occupied  herself  in  useful  woit 
and  her  skin  began  to  look  clearer  an<l  more  healthy.     Her  fears  and 
delusions  became  vague,  and  with  less  influence  on  her  demeanor.    Ske 
would  then  take  a  good  fit  of  crying,  which  did  her  good.     In  anotte 
month  she  had  gained  over  a  stone  in  weight,  and  was  rairly  convaleecoit 
and  being  much  neeiled  at  home,  was  sent  there  perhaps  earlin*  than 
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might  otherwise  have  been  desirable.  The  disease  in  such  short  cases 
has  little  tendency  to  recur.  When  she  left  she  was  getting  the  post- 
climacteric look. 

The  following  case  is  one  in  which  the  symptoms  of  climacteric  insanity 
came  on  several  years  after  the  menopause,  were  never  very  acute,  yet 
the  woman  has  not  got  over  them  for  two  years.  She  is  rational  in 
conversation,  and  has  no  delusions,  and  her  depression  is  by  no  means 
acute,  but  she  is  so  absolutely  devoid  of  initiative  power  and  energy  that 
she  remains  voluntarily  in  the  asylum,  and  is  quite  unfit  to  do  her  work 
in  life.  K.  W.,  aet.  51,  a  widow,  a  healthy,  cheerftil,  active  woman,  who 
had  two  children,  and  no  heredity  to  insanity.  About  forty-five,  so  far 
as  she  remembers,  she  ceased  to  menstruate,  this  being  accompanied  by 
fearftil  headaches,  feeling  sometimes  as  if  she  would  ''go  out  of  her 
mind."  Those  headaches  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  onset  of  her 
present  attack  of  melancholia,  but  she  did  not  change  in  facial  expression, 
and  did  not  lose  her  shape,  in  fact  did  not  exhibit  the  usual  bodily  signs 
of  having  passed  the  crisis,  till  the  depression  of  mind  began  to  appear. 
At  fifty-one,  without  any  cause,  she  became  depressed  in  mind,  nervous, 
anxious,  and  fearful.  She  gradually  developed  the  delusion  that  her 
friends  wished  to  take  her  life.  She  was  sleepless,  and  once  threatened 
to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window.  She  lost  all  hope  and  courage  and 
interest  in  life.  She  got  occasionally  excited  and  lost  her  self-control, 
which  was  the  cnuse  of  her  being  sent  to  the  asylum,  but  during  the  two 
years  she  has  been  there  she  never  has  shown  any  sign  of  excitement, 
except  on  one  occasion  slightly.  She  has  simply  been  a  dull,  anxious, 
retiring  person,  morbidly  fearful  of  giving  ofience,  and  having  a  dread  on 
her  that  something  fearful  is  going  to  happen  to  her.  She  has  eaten  and 
slept  well.  She  does  what  she  is  told  without  interest.  She  has  vague 
semi-delusional  ideas  that  her  friends  are  all  dead,  that  the  people  here 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  her  former  friends,  that  the  things  and  people 
about  here  are  not  real.  She  has  those  feelings,  yet  she  does  not  really 
believe  them.  She  has  pains  and  numbnesses  in  her  joints  and  her  limbs, 
probably  neurotic  in  origin.  She  eats  well — far  more,  she  says,  than  she 
ever  did  before— looks  stout  and  well,  sleeps  well,  and  is  muscularly  strong, 
though  not  alert  or  active.  She  leads  a  dependent  life,  with  no  joy  in  it 
at  all  or  no  interest  in  anything,  but  with  little  intellectual  impairment  in 
the  sense  of  dementia.     She  shows  no  sign  of  recovery  and  no  sign  of 

fetting  worse.  Yet  I  think  recovery  perfectly  possible  in  her  case,  for 
have  seen  such  cases  recover  afler  several  years.  She  lives  on  a  lower 
plane  emotionally,  and  as  to  energy  and  spontaneity.  She  never  laughs, 
but  never  cries,  and  never  loses  her  temper.  She  has  no  pleasure  in  social 
intercourse,  but  she  does  not  shun  her  fellows.  This  is  to  me  just  an  ex- 
aggerated and  morbid  type  of  post-climacteric  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical life. 

Some  of  the  cases  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  I  never  give  up  hope 
of  recovery  in  a  climacteric  case  for  four  or  five  years,  except  there  are 
symptoms  of  dementia  or  fixed  delusions.  The  physiological  period  of 
life  not  being  a  fixed  or  always  a  short  time,  therefore  its  morbid,  nervous, 
and  mental  accompaniments  are  often  prolonged  and  irregular. 

The  period  of  the  climacteric  in  the  male  sex  occurs  ^\>  «i\dX/^  >L\TSi^  ^^ 
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life  than  in  the  female,  and  is  mnch  more  irregular  and  indefinite.  There 
is  nothing  to  mark  it  off  so  clearly  as  the  menopanae.  Sexual  power  re- 
mains, but  the  appetite  for  it  is  not  in  normally  constituted  persons  keen 
or  pervading.  There  is  little  or  no  self-control  needed  to  restrain  it,  as 
in  earlier  years,  and  indeed  it  is  commonly  dormant,  except  when  stimu- 
lated. The  common  age  for  the  ^' grand  climacteric"  in  man  is  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty-five,  a  few  cases  occurring  before  and  after  those  ages. 
The  popular  tradition  puts  it  at  sixty-three.  The  procreative  power  of 
man  has  been  demonstrated  by  statistics  to  become  progressively  less 
after  fifty,  and  to  be  in  reality  small  at  the  latter  age.  The  normal 
mental  change  in  man  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  woman. 

The  abnormal  mental  changes  that  are  seen  in  some  cases  at  the 
climacteric  period  in  men  are  the  same  in  general  type,  too,  as  in  women. 
The  spontaneity,  the  courage,  the  mental  aggressiveness,  the  necessity  to 
energize  actively,  the  poetic  sentiment,  the  keenness  of  feeling  in  all  di- 
rections, all  these  are  impaired.     There  is  no  drawing  towards  the  otho' 
sex,  and  no  subtile  delight  in  its  presence.     The  sleep  is  less  sound  and 
shorter.     A  cloud  of  vague  depression  rests  on  the  man,  who  shuns 
society,  falls  off  in  fat,  becomes  restless  and  hypochondriacal,  and  feels 
strongly  the  tedium  vitce.     This  may  go  on  to  suicidal  longings  and 
desires,  which  are  usually  not  very  intense.     In  &ct,  nothing  is  intense 
with  the  man.     His  energies,  his  ftmctions,  and  his  vitality  have  all  been 
lowered.    With  this  there  is  no  atheroma,  arcu9  $enili$^  or  proper  senility. 
The  following  was  an  aggravated  case  of  senile  insanity  in  the  male  sex: 
K.  X.,  act.  5b.     A  quiet  man,  of  melancholic  temperament,  steady  aud 
industrious  in  his  habits,  and  with  no  known  heredity  to  insanity.     Lately 
he  had  little  work  and  not  much  food,  and  was  therefore  anxious  and 
underfed.     He  gradually  became  dull,  and  possessed  with  the  fear  that 
something  dreadful  was  ^oing  to  happen  to  him  and  his  family — a  fear 
founded  on  realities  at  first,  but  gradually  assuming  a  delusional  character. 
He  became  taciturn  and  wearied  of  his  life,  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
anything,  and  could  not  be  roused.     One  morning,  just  before  coming 
into  the  asylum,  he  told  his  wife  to  get  up  at  once  and  conceal  herself 
as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  kill  her  and  others.     On  admission  he  said 
he  felt  very  badly,  that  stninge  and  frightful  ideas  came  into  his  head 
and  preyed  on  his  mind.     One  minute  he  was  looking  the  picture  of 
misery  and  sitting  (juite  still,  then  he  would  lose  control  over  himself 
aiid  become  restless  an<l  impulsive,  and  strike  and  bite  those  near  him. 
He  was  thin,  paU*,  flabby  in  his  muscles,  and  his  skin  dark,  muddy,  and 
pigmented.     He  had  been  blistered  at  the  back  of  his  head  before  ad- 
mission (blisters  are  <^(M)d  treatment  for  some  cases  of  insanity,  but  not 
for  a  half-starvi'tl,  melancholic  workman  at  the  climacteric).     He  had  a 
vague,  intlefinite  dread  on  him,  and  an  absolute  lack  of  interest  in  any- 
thing in  life,  though  his  memory  and  general  intelligence  were  good. 
His  t(mgue  was  foul,  his  bowels  costive.     There  were  no  visible  signs  of 
atheroma  of  the  arteries.     He  took  his  food  fairly  well  at  first,  and  was 
ordered  extra  diet,  porter,  and  Parrish's  syrup  of  the  phosphates.    He 
improvinl  considenibly  for  the  first  six  months  in  body  and  mind,  but  he 
never  got  to  enjoy  life  or  to  be  sociable.     After  that  time  he  got  wone* 
did  not  take  his  foo<l  well,  and  fell  off  again  in  flesh.     Everything  was 
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lone  to  improve  his  appetite,  and  nourishment,  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  the 
phosphates  and  hypophosphates,  garden  work,  and  amusements  were  all 
ried,  but  he  got  steadily  worse.  He  became  more  solitary  and  silent. 
lis  blood  got  so  abnormal  that  at  one  time  purpuric  spots  appeared  over 
lis  legs.  His  delusions  assumed  more  of  a  hypochondriacal  character 
»efore  his  death,  which  took  place  two  and  a  half  years  after  admission. 
le  thought  all  his  organs  were  diseased,  and  that  he  had  no  stomach, 
le  died  suddenly  at  last,  being  then  a  mere  skeleton  from  exhaustion. 
The  brain  convolutions  were  found  to  be  atrophied  and  very  anaemic ;  the 
jteries  had  begun  to  show  the  atheromatous  d^eneration ;  there  were 
ome  granulations  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  lateral  ven- 
ricles  were  dilated  And  filled  with  a  pink  serum.  There  was  a  patch  of 
irhite  softening,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  in  the  centre  of  the  left 
lemisphere.  The  aorta  was  markedly  atheromatous.  This  case  had  not 
lad  during  life  any  of  the  distinctively  senile  mental  characters,  yet  the 
pathology  was  undoubtedly  like  that  of  many  senile  cases. 

Of  a  much  more  common  type  was  the  following  less  aggravated  case: 
i..  Y.,  set.  57,  a  professional  man,  who  had  worked  very  hard  indeed. 
le  had  a  slight  and  distant  heredity  to  mental  disease.  His  professional 
fork  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he  lost  all  confidence  in  doing  it,  so 
hat  he  had  to  give  it  up.  He  did  not  sleep  well,  became  much  depressed, 
md  was  very  miserable,  obstinate,  and  hypochondriacal.  He  had  quite 
nade  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  to  get  better,  and  would  do  nothing 
owards  his  own  cure.  He  did  not  lose  his  self-control.  He  simply 
thanged  his  habits,  avoided  his  friends,  neglected  his  personal  appearance, 
ras  absolutely  idle,  and  might  be  said  to  have  become  morbidly  ^'selfish." 
Nith  all  this  there  was  apparently  no  lack  of  reasoning  power,  or  general 
ntelligence,  and  this  made  the  whole  thing  the  more  trying  to  his  ft-iends. 
Nhen  a  man  who  cannot  reason  acts  unreasonably  allowance  is  made  for 
dm,  but  when  a  man  acts  unreasonably  who  can  reason,  the  natural 
mpulse  is  to  blame  him  and  hold  him  fully  responsible.  Fortunately  he 
lid  not  give  up  going  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  this  was  his  ultimate 
alvation,  for  he  slowly  improved,  and  in  the  course  of  about  five  years 
le  got  perfectly  well,  and  resumed  his  business,  though  he  never  could  do 
s  much,  and  was  never  '^  quite  the  same  man,"  but  was  about  as  happy 
18  the  average  of  his  fellow-men  in  their  post-climacteric.  No  doubt  if 
le  had  taken  to  his  bed,  or  to  staying  in  the  house,  as  so  many  such  cases 
lo,  he  would  never  have  recovered.  In  his  case,  as  that  of  many  others 
'.  have  met  with,  the  first  decided  symptoms  of  mental  improvement  were 
oincident  with  an  eczematous  skin  eruption.  I  have  seen  gouty, 
yphilitic,  and  all  sorts  of  skin  eruptions  come  on  in  such  cases  during 
he  disease,  usually  greatly  to  the  patient's  mental  benefit. 

The  prognosis  and  other  points  in  climacteric  insanity  are  best  brought 
►ut  by  a  statistical  study  of  a  number  of  cases.  In  the  nine  years 
1874--1882)  I  have  diagnosed  as  such  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
ases  of  the  thirty-one  hundred  and  forty-five  that  have  been  admitted 
nto  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  in  that  time.  Of  these  the  large  pro- 
K>rtion  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  were  women,  and  only  thirty-two 
leing  men.     The  table  below  shows  their  ages. 

We  see  that  by  fiir  the  majority  of  the  female  cases  occv3LTT^^\ifeV«^«si. 
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forty  and  fifty,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  between  fifty-five  and  sixty- 
five.  As  regards  the  symptomatoloeical  forms  assumed  by  the  cases,  only 
thirteen  of  uie  men  and  fifty-six  oi  the  women,  or  eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  were  acute  in  character.  It  is  essentially,  therefore,  a 
subacute  psychosis  in  its  general  character.  Of  the  whole,  only  eighty- 
two  were  cases  of  mania,  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty-six  being 
melancholic.  One-half  the  patients  were  suicidal  in  intent  at  least,  but 
few  of  them  have  made  very  serious  or  desperate  attempts  to  take  awav 
their  lives,  though  to  this  tnere  were  some  exceptions.  There  was  a  high 
proportion,  but  a  low  intensity  of  suicidal  impulse. 
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The  results  of  treatment  showed  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases,  or 
fifty-three  per  cent,  of  them,  recovered,  the  women  recovering  in  tie 
largest  proportion.  In  fact,  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  men  £0t  well 
while  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  women  did  so.  The  numbers  who  died, 
on  the  contrary,  were  greater  proportionately  in  the  men  than  tie 
women,  four  of  the  former,  or  twelve  per  cent.,  and  seventeen  of  the  latter, 
or  nine  per  cent.,  having  died  up  to  this  time.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  disease  is  rarer,  less  curable,  and  more  deadly  in  tie 
male  sex  than  the  female;  but  the  numbers  are  perhaps  too  few  on 
which  to  ba»se  a  corrt^ct  generalization. 

The  patients  who  recovered  had  not  been  so  long  ill  as  I  had  previously 
imagined.  Taking  the  time  they  were  under  treatment  in  the  asylum 
(the  only  correct  bjisis  I  have  on  which  to  estimate  the  duration),  sixty- 
one  of  the  one  hundreil  and  twenty-two  who  recovered,  or  fifty-five  per 
cent.,  were  <liscliarge<l  within  three  months,  and  eighty,  or  sixty-five 
per  cent,  within  six  months,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven,  or  ninety-one 
per  cent.,  within  twelve  months.  There  were  a  few  patients  who 
recovered  after  two  vears  of  treatment.  The  maniacal  and  the  melan- 
cholic  cases  recovered  in  about  equal  proportion,  but  the  maniacal  m 
shorter  time.  The  rwoveries  were  much  fewer  in  the  women  over  fifty, 
only  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  these  getting  better.  Up  to  fifty  they 
recovered  equally  well.  At  the  other  ages,  from  fifty-five  to  sixty,  the 
cases  were  the  most  curable  in  the  men.  Only  three  of  the  eleven  over 
sixty  got  over  their  malady.* 

*  These  statistics  may  be  prolitablv  compared  with  those  of  Dr.  Merson's  idminW* 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  AVe«t  kiding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  ReportSi  vol  ^ 
p.  85. 
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The  psychology  of  normal  old  age  has  yet  to  be  written  from  the 
mrely  physiological  and  brain  point  of  view.  Poets,  dramatists,  and 
lovelists  have  had  much  to  say  of  it  from  their  standpoint.  King  Lear 
s  beyond  a  doubt  a  truthful  delineation  of  senility,  partly  normal  and 
Mkrtly  abnormal.  By  normal  senility  I  mean  the  purely  physiological 
kbatement  and  decay  in  the  mental  function  running  pari  passu  with  the 
essening  of  energy  in  all  the  other  functions  of  the  organism  at  the  latter 
tnd  of  life.  No  doubt,  in  an  organism  with  no  special  hereditary  weak- 
less^  and  that  had  been  subjected  to  no  special  strains,  all  the  functions 
except  the  reproductive  should  decline  gradually  and  all  together,  and 
leath  would  take  place,  not  by  disease  in  any  proper  sense,  but  through 
general  physiological  extinction.  The  great  function  of  reproduction 
tands  in  a  different  position  from  all  the  other  functions  of  the  organism. 
]t  arises  differently,  it  ceases  differently,  and  it  is  more  affected  by  the  sex 
>{  the  individual  than  any  other  function.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
entirely  dependent  on  individual  organs.  It  may  exist  as  a  desire  and  an 
nstinct  without  testes,  or  ovaries,  or  sexual  organs.  It  is  really  an  essential, 
Jl-pervading  quality  of  the  whole  organism,  and  to  some  extent  of  every 
ndividual  organ,  not  one  of  which  has  entirely  lost  the  primordial  fissi- 
Murous  tendency  to  multiply.  But  the  physiological  period  of  the 
limacteric  has  determined  and  ended  it  in  its  intensity  and  greatest  power, 
hough  many  of  its  adjuncts  remain ;  and  in  the  male  sex  we  have  to 
eckon  with  it  and  its  abnormal  transformations  to  some  extent  even  in 
he  senile  period  of  life. 

Physiological  senility  typically  means  no  reproductive  power,  greatly 
essened  affective  faculty,  diminished  power  of  attention  and  memory, 
liminished  desire  and  power  to  energize  mentally  and  bodily,  lowered 
magination  and  enthusiasm,  lessened  adaptability  to  change,  greater 
lowness  of  mental  action,  slower  and  less  vigorous  speech  as  well  as 
deation,  fewer  blood-corpuscles  red  and  white,  lessened  power  of  nutrition 
a  all  the  tissues,  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  arteries,  a  lessening  in  bulk 
f  the  whole  body,  but  notably  of  the  brain,  which  alters  structurally  and 
hemically  in  its  most  essential  elements,  the  cellular  action  and  the  nerve 
urrents  being  slower,  and  there  being  more  resistance  along  the  con- 
!acting  fibres. 

In  the  young  man  there  is  an  organic  craving  for  action,  which,  not 
eing  gratified,  there  results  organic  discomfort ;  in  the  old  man  there  is 
n  organic  craving  for  rest,  and  not  to  gratify  that  causes  organic  uneasi- 
ess. 

The  three  great  dangers  to  normal  mental  senility  are  hereditary  brain 
eakness,  a  diseased  vascular  system,  and  the  after-effects  of  over- 
xertion  or  abnormal  disturbance  of  brain  function  at  former  periods  of 
fe  which  have  left  the  convolutions  weakened.  The  hereditary  predig- 
osition  to  mental  disease  that  has  not  shown  itself  till  after  sixty  must, 
o  doubt,  have  been  slight  or  well  counteracted  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
et  in  many  brains  it  never  shows  itself  till  then.  Until  the  organ  had 
sgon  physiologically  to  lose  its  structural  perfection  aad  \\a  di^TvaxQLvsd^. 
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force,  the  pathological  phenomenon  that  we  call  mental  disease  was  not 
developed.  As  we  shaJl  see  from  a  statistical  study  of  clinical  cases, 
heredity  to  insanity  was  less  common  in  the  cases  of  senile  insanity  than 
in  any  other  form  of  mental  disease  except  general  paralysis ;  bat  there 
is  this  fallacy,  that  the  facts  about  heredity  were  further  oack  and  more 
forgotten  in  this  than  in  any  other  form.  An  old  man's  living  relatives 
are  few,  and  his  ancestors*  history  far  oflF.  We  may  pat  it  down  as 
a  certain  law  of  nervous  heredity,  that  the  stronger  the  predisposition  the 
sooner  it  manifests  itself  in  life,  and  the  weaker  it  is  the  later  in  life  it 
shows  itself.  To  have  survived,  therefore,  the  changes  and  chances,  the 
crises  and  perils  of  life  with  intact  mental  function  till  after  sixty,  means 
slight  neurotic  heredity  or  great  absence  of  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  an  age  at  which  physiological  senility  begins,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  fix  an  age  for  senile  insanity.  Some  men  are  older 
at  fifly  than  others  are  at  seventy.  I  believe  that  in  some  cases  neurotic 
heredity  assumes  the  special  outcome  of  early  senility — that  is,  of  earlj 
wear-out  or  poor  organic  staying  power.  Most  congenital  imbeciles  and 
idiots  grow  old  soon.  Very  many  races  of  men  grow  old  early,  like  the 
Kalmucs  and  Hottentots ;  but,  roughly  speaking,  in  our  race  one  cannot 
call  a  man  old  till  he  is  sixty,  though  I  have  often  met  with  senile  mental 
symptoms  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and,  as  we  know,  atheromatous 
arteries  and  consequent  tissue  degenerations  are  common  enoagh  before 
then.  But  in  speaking  of  senile  insanity,  I  shall  include  no  one  under 
sixty  years  of  age. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  &ct  that  mental  disease,  speaking  gen- 
erally, is  a  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life  rather  than  of  yoath.  Of 
the  general  population  under  20  a  very  small  percentage  become  insane. 
Only  0.1»  per  10,000  of  the  general  population  under  that  age  are  sent 
to  asylums  in  a  year  in  England  and  Wales,  while  11.4  per  10,000  over 
60  are  so  sent,  or  about  twelve  times  the  proportion. 

The  best  foundation  fur  what  I  have  to  say  of  senile  insanity  will  be 
the  chief  statistical  and  clinical  facts  recorder!  about  203  cases  (71  males 
and  I'Vl  females)  that  have  been  classified  under  that  heading  in  the  nine 
years'  admissions  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  1874—82.  The  total 
number  of  patients  admitteil  in  that  time  was  8145,  and  they  were  of  all 
classes,  from  the  sons  of  peers  of  the  realm  down  to  the  lowest  beggar. 
Of  these,  804,  or  J*.t)  per  cent.,  were  over  60  yejirsof  age.  One  remem- 
bers this  better  by  thinking;  that  one-tenth  of  them  were  over  60.     Bat 

of  these  804  cases  (mlv  208  were  calUnl  bv  me  senile  insanitv.    The  other 
.  »  »  •  . 

101  were  mostly  epileptics,  old  cases  of  long-existing  mania  or  dementia, 
or  cases  of  climacteric  insanity — that  is,  old  age  had  acted  as  a  prediir 
posing  or  exciting  cause  of  the  mental  disejLse,  and  the  symptoms  were 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  senilitv  in  those  203  cases  onlv-  Six  ami 
a  third  per  cent,  of  the  whole  admissions,  or  one-sixteenth  of  them,  were 
thus  Cities  of  senile  insanity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common,  but  not  the 
most  common,  form  of  insanity,  as  compared  with  the  other  clinical 
varieties  of  mental  disease. 

The  great  predisposing  cause  of  insanity,  heredity,  appeared  to  be, 
as  I  have  said,  very  uncommon.  Only  26  of  the  cases,  or  13  per  cent, 
were  so  affected.    In  estimating  the  frequency  of  heredity  in  meital  dis- 
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ease,  one  has  to  add  an  enormous  margin  for  ignorance  and  conscious  or 
unconscious  concealment  of  facts.  In  the  nine  years  under  review,  723 
of  the  whole  3145  cases,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  ascertained  to  be  heredi- 
tary. The  senile  heredity,  therefore,  was  little  more  than  half  the  ordi- 
nary average  heredity. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  different  cases  is  a  question  of  great  interest. 
I  confess  I  was  myself  astonished  at  the  immense  variety  of  mental 
symptoms  present.  Till  I  had  these  203  cases  analyzed,  I  had  not  fully 
realized  either  the  character  or  the  results  of  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Looking  first  at  the  presence  or  absence  of  mental  depression  or  mental 
pain,  I  find  that  69  of  these  cases,  or  about  a  third,  were  depressed,  and 
classified  by  me  as  laboring  under  melancholia.  To  feel  pain,  mental  or 
bodily,  the  brain  needs  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  sensitive  and  active 
functionally.  But  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  cases  of  senile  insanity 
was,  that  the  mental  depression  was  merely  outward  in  muscular  expres- 
sion, not  being /eft  in  any  proper  subjective  sense,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  remembered.  It  was,  in  fact,  automatic  motor  misery,  and  not  con- 
scious, sensitive,  mental  pain.  One  of  the  cases  lately  under  my  care 
illustrates  this  very  well :  L.  A.,  set.  83  at  death.  His  mental  power 
had  been  failing  for  three  or  four  years.  At  first  there  were  failure  of 
memory,  irritability,  exaggerated  opinions  of  himself,  morbid  suspicions, 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  lack  of  self-control.  These  symptoms 
gradually  got  worse,  until  his  memory  was  quite  gone,  and  he  did  not 
know  his  age,  or  his  wife,  or  his  home.  Yet  his  appetite  was  good,  his 
health  in  some  respects  better  than  it  had  been  before,  for  a  gouty  ten- 
dency had  disappeared.  He  looked  fresh  and  well,  and  his  muscular 
strength  in  spurts  was  very  great  indeed.  He  had,  a  year  or  so  after  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  a  sort  of  hemiplegic  attack,  transient  and  slight ; 
and  ever  since  it  began,  and  going  along  with  it  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  there  was  a  slight  indistinctness  of  speech,  a  want  of  motor 
activity  and  perfect  coordination  in  the  articulatory  muscles,  a  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice  in  the  direction  of  feebleness,  a  difficulty  in  finding 
words,  a  tendency  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  an  omission  of 
words,  especially  nouns — in  fact,  the  typical  senile  speech,  with  its  mix- 
ture of  aphasic,  amnesic,  and  paretic  symptoms.  The  senile  speech  I 
look  on  as  just  as  characteristic  as  the  aphasic,  the  general  paralytic,  or 
the  hemiplegic  speech,  and  just  as  illustrative  of  brain  function.  He 
had  all  the  signs  of  advanced  atheroma  of  his  vessels. 

About  the  middle  period  of  his  disease,  his  memory  was  quite  gone  for 
recent  things,  and  you  could  scarcely  engage  his  attention  for  more  than 
a  few  seconds  on  any  one  subject.  At  times,  in  fact,  mostly,  he  showed 
a  kind  of  happy  negative  contentment.  If  you  could  get  the  thread  of 
his  old  life,  he  would  tell  old  stories,  make  speeches,  and  look  as  wise  as 
possible ;  but  all  this  time  he  did  not  know  who  you  were,  or  where  he 
was,  or  the  day  of  the  week,  or  the  month,  or  the  year,  or  what  he  had 
for  dinner.  Ihen  suddenly,  without  any  outward  cause,  a  change  would 
come  over  him.  He  would  look  most  miserable,  would  moan,  and  groan, 
UDd  weep  (tearlessly),  wring  his  hands,  uttering  disjointed  exclamations 
of  sorrow ;  but  he  could  not  tell  you  what  grieved  him,  and  in  a  min\it/& 
>r  two  he  might  be  quite  cheerful,  and  he  remembered  Tio\K\Ti\^a^^xxX>^V 
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denying  that  he  was  at  all  dull  or  ever  had  been  so.     Or  he  wonld  at 
times  suddenly,  causelessly,  become  intensely  suicidal,  trying  to  strangle 
himself,  running  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  clutching  his  throat  with 
his  hands.    In  that  condition  you  could  not  rouse  his  attention.    He  was, 
in  fact,  practically  unconscious,  and  when  controlled  or  prevented  canr- 
ing  out  his  suicidal  attempts,  he  would  struggle  and  resist  desperately 
and  unreasoningly.     At  other  times  he  would  have  sudden  homiddaJ 
attacks.     But  in  naif  an  hour  after  all  this  he  would  be  cakn,  chatty, 
and  utterly  oblivious  of  everything  that  had  occurred.     The  whole  thing, 
in  fact,  the  pain,  the  suicidal  and  the  homicidal  impulses,  were  so  manj 
automatic  acts  unaccompanied  by  motive,  reason,  or  remembrance,  and 
were  the  mere  motor  signs  of  some  organic  discomfort.     All  his  worst 
symptoms  used  to  come  on  at  night,  when  he  would  become  noisy,  rest- 
less, shouting,  resisting,  and  quite  unmanageable,  alarming  the  household 
and  neighborhood.     The  continuance  of  those  symptoms  wore  out  every- 
one connected  with  him.     Of  all  forms  of  insanity,  the  senile  is  apt  to 
become  most  aggravated  at  night.    It  might  be  supposed  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  conceivable  circumstances  under  which  a  man  of  that  age, 
with  means  enough  to  procure  proper  attendance,  would  have  to  be  sent 
from  his  own  home.     Yet  those  circumstances  occurred.     Home  treat- 
ment was  a  failure,  and  could  not  be  any  longer  persisted  in.     Certainly 
he  did  better  in  a  villa  of  the  asylum,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  r^n- 
lated  exercise  ^^  little  and  often,'  regularity  of  life,  lots  of  milk  and  eggs, 
and  digestible,  plain  food,  and  good  skill^  attendance ;  getting  &t  and 
sleeping  far  better.     But,  of  course,  he  slowly  got  more  enleebled  in 
mind ;  his  suicidal  impulses  became  less  intense,  nis  noise  at  night  less, 
and  his  resistiveness  more  controllable,  but  his  motor  restlessness  re- 
mained.    All  liis  symptoms  were  irregularly  periodic  and  remissional. 
For  months  he  woul<l  be  quiet,  and  then  would  have  a  few  weeks  of 
motor  excitement,  and  night  noise,  and  impulsiveness.      What  is  the 
cause  of  these  aggravations  in  senile  cases — and  they  are  very  common, 
almost  universal  ?     I  really  do  not  know.     I  presume  one  must  look  on 
them  as  being  partly  mere  action  and  reaction,  activity  and  exhaustion 
simply.     In  such  a  case  we  can  have  no  reproductive  periodicity  to  deal 
with.     He  (lieil  of  simple  senile  exhaustion,  but  with  resistance  to  feed- 
ing, restlessness,  and  noise  to  some  extent,  up  till  three  days  of  his  death. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  classify  such  a  case  symptomatologi- 
oallv.     There  was  undoubted  dementia,  and  there  was  maniacal  excite- 
ment.    There  were  all  the  outward  signs  of  suicidal  melancholia,  and  the 
symptoms  of  true  impulsive  insanity.     I  adopt  the  rule,  that  whererer 
there  is  marked  mental  pain,  or  the  outward  signs  of  it,  the  case  is  pot 
down  as  melancholia  in  our  books.     L.  A.'s  case  is  a  typical  example  <tf 
pure  senile  insanity  of  the  melancholic  type.     But  many  of  the  cases  of 
senile  insanity  classified  symptomatologically  as  melancholia  were  entirely 
different  from  this  CAse.     Several  of  them  were  cases  of  simple  melan- 
cholia that  proved  to  be  transient,  its  only  special  senile  character  bang 
that  it  occurred  in  old  people,  was  accompanied  by  more  loss  of  memory 
than  usual,  and  the  recovery  it  ended  in  had  somewhat  of  normal  senilitT 
in  it.     Several  of  the  cases  were  caused  proximatdy  by  bodily  diseases 
that  exhausted  the  strength  or  lessened  the  blood-corpuscles,  or' by  monl 
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causes.  It  is  quite  common  in  my  experience,  and,  I  believe,  in  that  of 
all  medical  practitioners,  to  find  certain  old  persons  much  depressed  in 
mind  by  any  bodily  disease.  Notably  I  have  seen  this  happen  in  the 
course  of  bronchitic  or  heart  troubles,  where  the  blood  was  not  aerated. 
In  fact,  given  a  senile  brain,  atheromatous  arteries,  and  non-aerated 
blood,  and  we  are  prettv  certain  to  have  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain 
affected.  I  am  in  the  nabit  of  speaking  loosely  of  ^^  cyanotic  delirium  " 
and  '^  cyanotic  insanity''  from  the  non-oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  bron- 
chitic and  cardiac  disease.  Others  of  my  cases  of  senile  melancholia  had 
fixed  melancholic  delusions.  Intense  suicidal  feelings  were  rare,  and 
very  determined  attempts  still  more  rare,  but  we  cannot  depend  on  this 
rule  in  all  cases.  Of  the  sixty-seven  melancholic  cases,  seventeen  were 
acute  in  symptoms,  and  fifty  were  mild. 

Of  the  melancholic  patients,  thirty  per  cent,  were  discharged  as  tech- 
nically "recovered** — that  is,  in  all  of  them  their  worst  mental  symp- 
toms disappeared,  they  passing  into  normal  senility.  In  many  cases  they 
became  quite  well  in  an  absolute  sense.  In  the  melanchouc  patients, 
speaking  generally,  the  recoveries  were  apt  to  be  better  than  in  any  other 
class  of  senile  cases,  as  in  the  following  example : 

L.  B.,  set.  77,  a  man  of  reserved  disposition,  steady  and  temperate 
habits.  There  was  no  known  heredity  to  insanity.  He  had  never  shown 
any  disposition  to  depression  of  mind  before.  He  had  done  his  modest 
work  in  life  well ;  had  brought  up  a  healthy  and  well-doing  family,  and 
was  an  intelligent  and  religious  man.  His  business  was  not  prospering, 
and  he  became  depressed  and  restless.  He  imagined  he  was  eternally 
lost,  that  the  diminution  of  his  business  was  a  direct  judgment  of  God 
for  his  sins.  This  in  religious  people,  and  in  irreligious  ones,  too,  is  a 
very  common  melancholic  delusion,  and  the  public  will  always  have  it 
that  any  kind  of  religious  delusion  or  "religious  insanity  "  is  a  very  bad 
symptom  in  every  case,  and  necessarily  incurable.  Now  there  is  only  a 
bttle  truth  in  this.  The  idea  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the 
cases  with  fixed  delusions  of  a  religious  kind — the  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
the  sons  of  God,  the  possessed  with  a  devil — are  usually  incurable,  and 
emch  case«  make  a  velyltrong  impression  on  the  public  mind.  L.  6. 
gradually  got  worse,  and  talked  of  committing  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self over  the  North  Bridge — a  fearfully  suggestive  and  then  low-parapeted 
place.  After  eighteen  months  of  treatment  at  home,  he  got  so  ill  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  as;ylum.  On  admission  he  was  depressed,  restless,  un- 
settled, and  talkative,  with  religious  delusions.  He  looked  an  old  man, 
with  atheromatous  arteries,  and  there  were  senile  cataract  and  marked 
heart  disease ;  but  his  appetite  was  good,  and  his  general  nutrition  and 
strength  very  fair  for  his  age.  He  did  not  sleep  well  at  first.  He  was 
ordered  Parrish's  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  cod-liver  oil,  with  milk  diet, 
and  fresh  air  when  the  weather  was  suitable.  There  was  a  hypochon- 
driacal character  about  his  mental  depression  all  the  time.  In  about  two 
months  he  had  strengthened  and  improved.  He  became  more  obviously 
concerned  about  the  state  of  his  bowels  than  that  of  his  soul.  He  was 
(me  of  the  melancholies  —  a  numerous  array — who  heard  "  the  clock 
strike  every  hour  of  the  night."  In  about  nine  months  he  was  almost 
free  from  the  mental  depression,  and  his  memory  hadL^otX^^tXie^x^^V^^ 
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he  looked  quite  ruddy  and  hale.  In  a  year  he  was  really  quite  wdl,  and 
was  sent  to  his  home  just  as  cheerful  and  more  active  than  the  ayerage 
man  of  seventy-eight.  He  came  out  to  see  us  for  three  years  after,  in  no 
respect  the  worse,  mentally  or  physically,  for  his  interlude  of  two  and  a 
half  years  of  senile  depression  and  insanity,  and  he  died  peacefnUy  at 
home  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Turning  now  to  the  cases  that  showed  no  melancholic  symptoms,  or, 
at  all  events,  where  such  symptoms  were  not  long  continued  or  prevailing. 
There  were  134  of  these,  all  of  whom  having  some  sort  of  motor  excite- 
ment, they  were  put  down  at  first  as  cases  of  ^^  mania.**     As  I  do  not 
recognize  ^^ dementia''  to  be  curable  when  used  in  a  correct  sense,  I 
scarcely  ever  at  first  diagnose  any  recent  case  as  such,  no  matter  whit 
the  symptoms  are  at  the  time.     To  my  mind,  a  patient  is  only  proved  to 
labor  under  dementia  when  he  is  proved  by  lapse  of  time  to  be  incurable, 
and  has  the  symptoms  of  mental  enfeeblement  as  well.     Many  of  these 
134  senile  cases  were  really  cases  of  dementia,  but  I  put  them  down  as 
mania  at  first,  because  their  enfeeblement  of  mind  had  not  been  proved 
to  be  incurable,  and  because  they  had  more  or  less  motor  excitement.   Id 
only  11^  of  these  was  the  excitement  so  intense  as  to  be  classified  as  acute 
mania.     The  mental  symptoms  in  these  134  cases,  like  those  of  the 
melancholy  cases,  were  very  different  in  kind  and  degree,  duration  and 
result.     Some  were  short  sharp  brain-storms  preceding  death,  outbursts 
of  delirious  excitement  accompanying  the  break-up  of  the  organiso. 
Instead  of  a  long  and  gradually  progressive  failure  of  convolutional  font- 
tion,  in  such  cases  it  ended  in  a  quick  and  tumultuous  fiishion.     Instead 
of  mere  loss  of  power  from  innate  trophic  failure  and  want  of  blood  in 
such  cases  there  is  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  and  a  development  of  irregular 
cellular  energy,  expressed  outwardly  by  constant  talking,  shouting,  inco- 
luTcnce,  los8  of  memory,  loss  of  attention,  sleeplessness,  and,  above  all 
by  a  constant  motor  restlessness  by  night  and  day,  but  especially  bj 
niglit.     This  was  such  a  case:  L.  C.,  set.  78.     He  had  been  pretty  well 
up  to  three  months  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  excitement  and  exertion  of 
moving  from  one  house  into  another  seemed  to  exhaust  him.     He  firet 
became  stupid  and  peculiar,  and  this  come  on  suddenly,  being  noticed 
jiarticularly  one  morning.     He  gradually  became  excited,   incoherent 
threatening,  unmanageable,  and  his  memory  was  lost,  but  for  ten  davs 
only,  before  being  sent  to  the  asylum,  had  he  been  very  excited.     The 
whole  liou  sell  old  and  neighbors  were  disturbed  by  his  noise,  and  his 
frien<ls  and  <loetor  decided  that  he  must  be  sent  to  an  asylum.     On  ad- 
mission, he  was  weak  muscularly,  spoke  with  the  voice  and  articulation 
of  a  very  old  num ;  he  was  confused,  and  his  memory  was  gone.    He 
sai<l  he  was  forty,  and  could  not  answer  almost  any  question  correctly. 
II is  heart's  action  wjis  weak,  and  there  were  moist  rales  heard  all  over 
his  chest,  hut  there  was  no  acute  disease,  his  temperature  being  98.4°. 
and  his  pulse  Hi).     The  left  side  of  his  face  was  slightly  paralyzed,  and 
his  j)upils  unequal.     There  was  no  paralysis  of  arm  or  legs.     He  <W 
not  sleep,  and  was  noisy  and  excited  all  night.     There  was  much  difi- 
culty  in  making  him  take  his  food,  too.    His  bronchitis  was  bad,  and  his 
cough  very  troublesome.     Within  forty-eight  hours  after  admission,  1» 
got  pale  and  weak,  his  breathing  became  labored,  and  he  died  suddenly 
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that  day.  There  was  no  post-mortem  examination.  His  relatives  natu- 
rally were  very  sorry  they  sent  him  to  the  asylum,  and  were  inclined  to 
blame  the  doctor  who  recommended  it.  No  doubt,  if  the  result  could 
have  been  foreseen,  no  one  would  have  recommended  his  leaving  home, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  definite  symptoms  present  pointing  to 
the  result.  When  consulted  about  cases  of  senile  insanity,  I  always  have 
before  my  mind  the  question,  ^^  Are  those  mental  symptoms  not  the  mere 
forerunner  and  accompaniment  of  a  general  break-up  :'  And  to  answer 
that  question  it  is  desirable  to  go  into  the  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  general  strength  very  carefolly.  I 
am  always  suspicious  of  sudden  oncomings  of  mania  in  old  people  being 
of  this  character. 

The  following  case  was  typical  in  its  inception,  symptoms,  incidents, 
duration,  and  pathology :  L.  D.,  aet.  78.  Had  been  hard-working,  and 
as  drunken  as  his  limited  means  would  allow.  Senile  insanity  is  often 
the  penalty  for  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  earlier  life.  About  nine 
months  ago  he  got  a  fall  down  stairs,  and  has  not  been  so  strong  or  well 
since.  About  six  months  ago,  his  memory  began  to  fail,  then  he  became 
stupid  and  conftised,  then  suspicious,  then  restless,  then  unmanageable, 
then  violent  to  his  wife,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  asylum  as  a  pauper 
patient.  On  admission,  he  was  confused,  slightly  excited,  very  restless, 
his  memory  gone,  his  general  condition  w^,  his  senses  blunted,  his 
speech  senile,  his  pupils  irregular  in  outline,  his  tongue  tremulous,  his 
pulse  90,  weak  and  intermittent,  his  temperature  98.2°,  his  lungs  and 
other  organs  healthy,  and  his  appetite  good.  He  was  well  fed  and  nursed 
in  our  hospital  ward,  but,  though  he  gained  in  flesh,  he  did  not  improve. 
He  was  restless,  especially  at  night,  became  gradually  dirty  in  his  habits, 
moved  about  in  a  purposeless  way  all  the  time.  The  motor  restlessness 
of  a  senile  case  is  an  extraordinary  vital  phenomenon.  He  never  sits 
down,  seldom  sleeps,  he  shouts,  and  walks  about  his  room  all  night,  and 
yet  never  tires.  I  found  that  this  symptom  existed  in  sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases.  Whence  the  source  of  eJl  this  most  unnatural  muscular 
energy  ?  It  exhausts  his  small  stock  of  real  strength,  though  he  does 
not  feel  it.  It  is  the  antipodes  of  the  quietude  and  disinclination  for 
exertion  of  the  normal  old  man. 

About  three  months  after  admission,  as  he  was  aimlessly  carrying  a 
chair  in  the  day-room,  he  slipped,  falling  down,  and  breaking  his  right 
femur  at  the  neck  inside  the  capsule,  an  accident  always  liable  to  happen 
to  a  senile  patient.  He  got  on  pretty  well,  being  left  in  bed  and  nursed 
and  cared  for  as  well  as  was  possible.  In  about  two  months  the  restless- 
ness came  on  again,  and  in  trying  to  rise  he  hurt  his  leg  again.  In  about 
a  month  he  died  of  exhaustion,  having  been  ill  for  ten  months,  there 
being  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the  formation  of  bed-sores  before 
death.  The  difficulty  of  managing  such  cases  satisfactorily  in  an  asylum 
or  out  of  it  is  extreme.  They  are  very  restless,  always  meddling  with 
something  or  somebody,  very  obstinate,  entirely  forgetful  and  purposeless. 
They  are  constantly  making  their  water  on  tne  floor,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  or  in  another  patient's  hat.  They  need  bathing  often.  Their 
bowels  are  either  too  costive  or  too  loose.  They  are  liable  to  retention  of 
wine  from  enlarged  prostates  and  bladder  paralysis.     TVie^  ^\\!EkSSt  e»X>\Ai^ 
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much  or  will  not  eat  at  all.  A  slight  fall  breaks  their  bones.  To  lie 
near  other  maniacal  or  irritable  patients  is  out  of  the  qaestion,  for  they  are 
sure  to  get  hurt.  For  them  one  requires  to  use  the  best  attendants^  the 
best  single  rooms  at  night,  and  the  best  parts  of  a  folly-equipped  hospital 
ward ;  and  all  this  needs  to  be  done  by  nurse  and  doctor  under  the 
depressing  feeling  that  it  is  of  no  use  in  tne  long  run  towards  the  cure  of 
the  patient. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination  of  L.  D's.  case  the  pia  mater  aod 
arachnoid  were  found  thick  and  opaque,  but  stripping  freely  off  the  con- 
volutions, which  were  over  the  vertex  of  the  brain  atrophied  and  covered 
with  an  opaque  compensatory  fluid.     On  section  the  gray   substance 
of  the  convolutions  was  irregularly  thinned  and  sofl  in  texture,  the  peri- 
vascular canals  being  enormously  enlarged.     In   the   extra-ventricular 
nucleus  of  the  left  corpus  striatum  there  was  a  recent  hemorrhage  the  size 
of  a  pea.  and  in  the  right  optic  thalamus  one  of  the  same  size  of  oUer 
date.     There  was  a  small  softening  firom  embolism  or  thrombosis  in 
another  part  of  the  thalamus.     The  lining  membranes  of  all  the  ventri- 
cles were  granular,  and  the  lateral  ventricles  were  enlarged  from  intersti- 
tial brain  atrophy.     All  the  brain  arteries  were  atheromatous  in  patches, 
causing  diminution  of  their  lumen  at  these  points.     There  was  dilatation 
of  both  ventricles ;  aorta  was  very  atheromatous,  lungs  were  cedanatoos, 
liver  slightly  nutmeggy,  right  kidney  disorganized  and  the  seat  of  an 
extravasation  of  blood.     On  microscopic  examination  the  large  cells  in 
the  inner  layers  of  the  convolutions  were  found  in  the  degenerated 
atrophied  state,  with  their  processes  gone,  as  represented  in  Dr.  Major's 
plate  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  4).'     There  was  much  debris  round  the  vessekin 
the  perivascular  canals.     In  some   few  of  the  cases   the   patholc^cal 
apjjcarances  are  indicative  of  a  much  more  intensely  disturbed  state  of  the 
convolutions  (liirin;:^  life.     For  instance,  in  a  case  I  examined,  L.  E., 
let.  ?♦),  wlio  had  ])een  ill  for  fifteen  months,  the  last  three  of  which  wen? 
spent  in  the  asylum,  and  who  had,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  last 
c*ase,  great  violence  at  times,  wanting  to  get  out  of  his  house,  which  he 
maintained  wa-s  not  his  own,  an  epileptiform  attack,  a  very  indistinct 
thick,  scarcely  intelligible  articulation,  all  his  symptoms  remissional,  more 
emotionalism,  and  a  temperature  of  from  99°  to  100°,  we  found  after  death 
great  adherence  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull-cap,  and  a  very  dark- 
colore<l  false  membrane,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vertex,  and  descending  down  and  covering  the 
base  in  a  thin  layer.     In  this  membrane  there  were  several  pure  blood- 
coagula  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  small  walnut.     The  fM 
mater  was  not  adherent  (though  in  two  or  three  senile  cases  I  have  found 
it  to  be  so),  the  ventricles  were  granulated,  and  there  was  much  general 
atrophy.     There  was  liy{)ertrophv  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
and  aortic  incompetence. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  transient  senile  mania  ending  in  recoTerr: 
L.  F.,  act.  ti-S,  a  man  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  somewhat  intemperate 
habits.  Bv  the  wav,  liquor  undoubtedlv  affects  an  old  man  far  more  than 
a  young  one  in  the  direction  of  producing  insanity  as  well  as  less  marked 

^  "NVfst  ! siding  Medical  Keports,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 
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neuroses.  It  tends  more  towards  tissue  degeneration  at  advanced  ages, 
and  the  nerve  tissue  suffers  most  in  neurotic  subjects.  There  was  some 
insanity  in  the  family,  but  he  came  of  an  otherwise  sound,  long-lived  stock. 
Three  months  ago  he  had  an  old  ulcerated  leg  healed  up.  Had  a  perineal 
abscess  a  fortnight  ago,  which  was  opened,  and  since  then  has  been 
affected  in  mind.  The  attack  is  recent,  and  came  on  suddenly.  He 
began  to  take  fancies  that  he  was  rich,  got  excited,  and  had  a  great  crav- 
ing for  drink,  which  he  indulged,  and  got  much  worse  after  it.  On 
admission  he  was  greatly  exalted,  saying  he  was  possessed  of  all  knowledge, 
power,  and  wealth.  He  was  exoited,  shouting  and  crying,  said  he  was 
the  ^'Messiah  God/'  that  he  had  millions  of  money.  He  did  not  sleep, 
and  his  appetite  was  poor.  He  was  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  constantly 
restless.  He  was  fed  well,  and  got  tonics,  chiefly  iron  and  quinine. 
Within  a  month  was  quiet  and  almost  rational  and  free  from  delusions. 
In  about  three  weeks  more  he  began  to  suffer  from  headaches,  and  soon 
became  melancholic  and  morbidly  anxious  about  his  health.  After  having 
begufi  to  sleep  well,  he  again  lost  the  power  of  sleeping  in  this  melan- 
cholic stage.  In  about  another  month  he  gradually  got  out  of  the 
depression,  and  passed  into  a  quietly  contented,  rational  sane  senility. 
He  went  home,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace  after  some  years.  He 
entered  on  the  attack  a  middle-aged-looking  man ;  he  came  out  of  it 
visibly  an  old  man  in  body  and  mind,  but  in  no  respect  a  dotard  or  unfit 
to  manage  his  affairs  in  a  quiet  way.  This  was  a  case  of  senility  ushered 
in  by  a  brain-storm.  Mentally  he  at  first  resembled  a  typical  general 
paralytic. 

Looking  at  senile  insanity  broadly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  pure  type 
is  to  be  found  in  the  restless,  sleepless  dotard,  without  memory,  without 
true  affectiveness  (at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  there  are  often  affective 
hyperaesthesia  and  uncontrollable  emotionalism),  without  crisp,  articulate 
speech — second  childhood  in  an  unmanageable  form,  in  fact.  That  is  the 
true  senile  dementia,  out  of  which  there  can  be  no  issue  but  death.  Of 
this  class  of  case  there  were  in  a  typical  form  sixty-two  cases  of  the  two 
hundred  and  three,  or  thirty  per  cent.  That  statistical  result  was  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  had  expected  more  of  that  type.  Some  of  the  others 
seemed  to  be  of  that  character  at  one  period  of  the  attack,  but  they  came 
back  to  something  like  normal  mild  senility.  As  might  have  been 
expected  on  physiological  grounds,  the  typical  cases  of  senile  dementia 
were  found  in  greatest  numbers  at  the  more  advanced  ages,  but  from 
sixty  up  to  seventy-five  there  was  no  regular  increase  in  their  number. 
Under  seventy-five  there  were  only  eighteen  per  cent,  of  typical  dotards ; 
over  seventy-five  there  were  over  fifty  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  cases  were  quite  strong  in  body,  and,  beyond  some  arterial 
degeneration,  showed  no  signs  of  bodily  disease,  and  tneir  mental  condi- 
tion was  a  cheerful  forgetful  enfeeblement.  I  have  one  such  man  of 
seventy,  as  good  a  garden  worker  as  we  have,  who  sleeps  well  and  eats 
weU,  but  cannot  tell  you  the  day  of  the  week,  calls  me  an  old  friend,  and 
has  no  idea  where  he  is.  Another  marked  type  is  that  of  pure  senile 
elevation,  with  delusions  of  great  possessions  and  power,  as  in  L.  F*8.  case. 
Such  delusions,  existing  along  with  mild  maniacal  exaltation  and  the 
senile  articulation,  are  very  like  cases  of  general  pax«]l^%\^.    ^^^^  «2t^ 
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constantly  diagnosed  as  such,  in  my  experience.  But  general  paralysis 
scarcely  ever  appears  after  sixty,  and  never  after  sixty-five.  A  close  study 
of  the  speech,  too,  will  usually  determine  the  difference.  There  is  not  the 
true  general  paralytic  fibrillar  trembling,  or  the  spasmodic  convulsions  of 
the  smaller  facial  and  labial  muscles.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  were 
of  that  type  in  the  early  period  of  their  disease.  One  such  case  of  sixty- 
five,  A.  U.,  had  millions  of  money ;  the  asylum  belonged  to  him ;  be 
would  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  asking ;  he  was  happy  as  a 
king,  and  he  was  constantly  restless,  pulling  off  his  buttons  and  taking  off 
his  clothes.  His  speech  was  thick,  hesitating,  and  wanting  in  crispness 
of  tone.  He  gradually  became  hemiplegic,  and  died  in  about  two  years, 
a  dotard.  A  large  embolic  softening  was  found  in  his  corpus  striatum,  ns 
well  as  several  smaller  soft^enings  in  the  convolutions  of  the  motor  area 
of  the  cortex. 

Many  senile  cases  have  hallucinations  of  hearing.     I  have  now  two 
old  women  who  hold  regular  conversations  with  people  in  the  ceiling  and 
in  the  next  room.     Some  of  the  men  develop  a  morbid  eroticism  lind  a 
physiological  immorality.     Many  a  marriage  I  have  known  to  be  made 
by  commencing  senile  dements.     I  had  one  patient  of  eighty,  L.  6., 
whose  conduct  towards  his  female  nurses  was  so  bad  that  few  respectable 
women  could  be  got  to  look  after  him,  and  yet  he  was  of  the  melancholic 
type?  ^^  just  going  to  die"  every  day.     Masturbation  is  not  unknown  in 
senile  insanity.     The  hypochondriacal  mental  symptoms  that  are  certainly 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  cases  of  climacteric  insanitr 
are  sometimes  seen  in  senile  cases.     In  most  cases  there  are  morbid  sus- 
picions at  the  beginning.     I  had  an  old  lady  patient  who  dismissed  her 
old  faithilil  servant  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  stealing  her  clothes.    I 
saw  one  lately  who  believes  that  her  neighbors  come  into  her  house  and 
plot  to  rob  lier  of  her  money.     The  characteristic  of  the  senile  suspicions 
is  that  they  refer  to  things  that  are  possible  to  happen,  to  stealing  of 
clothes  or  money,  to  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  near  relations,  etc,  and 
do  not  refer  to  the  impossible  things  that  cases  of  real  monomania  of 
suspicion  believe,  to  electric  and  mesmeric  agencies,  or  to  elaborate  social 
plots.     The  senile  cases  are  constantly  changing  in  their  suspicions  and 
fancies,  too ;  one  day  it  is  one  thing,  another  day  another. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases  food  is  refused — a  very  troublesome  and  a  very 
grave  symptom.  To  feed  an  old  man  or  woman  by  the  nose-  or  stomach- 
tube  does  not  seem,  somehow,  to  be  followed  by  such  good  results  as  the 
forcible  feeding  of  younger  patients.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  is  apt  to  get  dry.  and  diarrhoea  to  set  in.  In  two  or  three 
cases  hrpmatoma  auris  developed  during  the  acutely  maniacal  stage,  thiB 
no  doubt  indicating  marked  vascular  disease  and  trophic  disturbance. 

The  ages  of  the  cases  are  best  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  table  below.' 


•Age. 

ToUl  Nos. 

ReooT«r«d 

60  to  65 

62 

24 

66  ''  70 

68 

21 

70  "  75 

40 

16 

75  "  80 

30 

9 

80  '*  85 

8 

1 

S'i  ''   00 

5 

2 

^2«&  72 
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Taking  the  whole  number  of  cases  (203),  over  60  per  cent,  of  them  were 
between  60  and  70,  85  per  cent,  were  between  70  and  80,  and  about  4 
per  cent,  over  80.  That  is  not  fiur  from  the  proportion  at  those  ages  in 
the  general  population  over  60.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  insane  persons  between  70  and  80  is  greater,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  sane  over  80  is  double  that  of  the  insane. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  results  I  obtained 
fit)m  an  analysis  of  those  208  senile  cases  was  a  clearer  idea  than  I  had 
before  of  the  course  of  such  cases,  their  duration,  and  the  results  of  treat- 
ment. The  general  result  was  that  seventy-two  of  the  cases,  that  is,  35 
per  cent,  of  them,  were  discharged  from  the  asylum  recovered ;  and  sixty- 
nine  cases,  that  is,  33  per  cent.,  have  died ;  while  thirty-three  cases  were 
discharged  more  or  less  improved  or  not  at  all  improv^,  leaving  twenty- 
nine  cases  under  treatment.  The  striking  fact  is  the  number  of  recoveries. 
I  must  explain  that  the  ^^  recovery  "  from  any  form  of  senile  insanity  need 
not  necessarily  be,  and  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  absolute  restoration 
to  vigor  of  mind.  Some  such  complete  recoveries  there  were,  men  who 
went  out  and  earned  their  own  livelihood,  women  who  went  out  and 
governed  their  households.  But  such  cases  were  usually  the  short 
attacks  of  exaltation  or  depression  that  I  have  referred  to.  They  mostly 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  60  and  75,  though  they  were  not  absolutely 
unknown  after.  At  least  one-half  of  the  recoveries,  perhaps  rather  more, 
were  returns  to  or  gradual  passings  into  comfortable,  manageable,  normal 
senility.  That  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  a  case  with  the  typical 
characters  of  senile  insanity.  It  is  all  I  ever  lead  the  relations  to  expect 
will  occur.  But  it  is  a  most  happy  change  from  senile  mania.  To  have 
an  aged  father  or  mother  pass  out  of  such  a  condition,  and  become  fit  to 
go  home  and  be  lovingly  cared  for  till  death  takes  place,  is  an  occurrence 
for  which  most  persons  of  proper  feeling  will  be  profoundly  grateful. 
When  such  a  return  to  normal  senility  occurs,  there  is  usually  little 
tendency  for  the  excitement  to  return  under  proper  care  and  feeding. 

The  recovery  rate  in  each  quinquenniad  from  60  to  75  was  about  the 
same,  and  the  rate  in  that  whole  period  of  fifteen  years  was  36  per  cent., 
or  60  cases  out  of  165.  The  numbers  in  each  of  the  next  quinquenniads 
were  too  small  to  give  results  worth  generalizing  on,  but  the  total  number 
of  recoveries  in  the  thirty-eight  cases  over  the  age  of  75  was  twelve,  or  at 
the  rate  of  32  per  cent.  This  last  was  one  of  the  results  that  surprised 
me,  I  confess. 

The  recoveries  took  place  in  about  the  usual  time  that  recoveries  from 
other  forms  of  insanity  take  place.  About  one-half  (47  per  cent.)  of 
them  were  discharged  recovered  within  three  months  of  residence,  and 
over  three-fourths  (79  per  cent.)  of  them  within  six  months.  In  fact, 
rather  a  larger  number  recover^  within  six  months  than  the  average 
recoveries  in  an  asylum. 

Sixty-nine  of  the  203  cases  have  died  up  to  this  time.  There  is  much 
risk  of  them  dying  within  the  first  month ;  this,  of  course,  meaning  that 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  mental  disease  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  ante-mortem  delirium,  like  L.  G.'s  case  I  have  related.  Seven  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  died  within  the  first  month,  making  about  20  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  of  the  deaths.     Far  more  died  in  the  fix^t  \!Iqaxl  m  ^si-^  ^s<;^ 
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sequent  month.  More  than  half  the  deaths  oocorred  within  the  first  six 
months  of  residence,  that  being  a  considerably  earlier  period  of  death 
than  occurs  in  most  other  forms  of  insanity. 

Pathology  of  Senile  Insanity. — Jhe  pathology  of  the  disease  is 
interesting  because  it  has  some  approach  to  definiteness.     It  is,  next  to 
general  paralysis,  the  form  of  mental  disease  in  which  the  most  distinct 
pathological  appearances  are  found  in  the  brain.     Out  of  the  ninety-two 
deaths  we  were  allowed  to  have  post-mortem  examinations  in  fifty-two 
cases.     I  often  find  it  unusually  difficult  to  obtain  permission  for  pat' 
mortem  examinations  in  senile  cases.     An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
pathological  appearances  found  in  these  fifty-two  cases  would  be  fiur  too 
tedious  to  attempt.     Many  of  the  cases  would  need  a  special  description 
to  do  them  justice.     All  I  shall  attempt  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  ap- 
pearancvs.     The  most  common  of  all  the  lesions  found  in  the  brain  itsdf 
was   tliat  form  of  combined  cerebro-vascular  disease,  commonly  called 
softening  of  the  brain.     This  occurred  in  a  marked  form  in  twenty-two 
causes,  or  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     I  need  hardly  say  that  I  use 
the  term  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  ramoHissementy  a  localized  necrosis, 
partial  or  entire,  of  a  portion  of  brain  tissue,  resulting  in  most  cases  firom 
a  deprivation  of  blood  through  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arterial 
branches  supplying  it.     In  every  case  of  softening  there  was  mailed 
vascular  disease,  and   in   many  cases   the   obstructed  vessel    that  had 
formerly  supplied  the  starved  portion  of  brain  could  be  demonstrated. 
Commonly  the  form  of  vascular  disease  was  atheroma  in  an  advanced 
form,  sometimes  aneurisms,  larse  and  small,  sometimes  inflammatonr 
general  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.     The  softenings  were  com- 
monly localize<l  and  seldom  very  extensive,  in  this  differing  markedly 
from  tlie  softonin;^  found  in  the  brains  of  younger  insane  persons.     They 
weri'  found  everywhere,  but  the  most  common  sites  were  the  great  basal 
^antrlia,  notably  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  vertex 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.     The  appearances 
of  the  soltenin^s  were  very  different  in  different  cases,  according  to  their 
duration  and  the  sudden  or  pnidual  onset  of  the  lesion.     When  a  twig  of 
a  cerebral  artery  is  suddenly  obstructed  by  an  embolic  plug,  most  of  the 
tissue  supj)litHl  by  it  dies  at  once,  a  sort  of  inflammatory  process  (the 
''  red  softening"  of  the  older  pathologists)  taking  place  for  a  few  days 
first.     Then  it  liquefies  from  the  centre  outwards,  appearing  as  the  typicJ 
*Mvhite  softening,"  the  process  usually  tending  to  spread  into  the  sound 
tissue,  but  sometimes,  if  the  dead  portion  is  very  small,  the  debris  gets 
j>artly  absorbed   and  the  tissue  round  it  sacculates,  or,  in   still  rarer 
instances,  shrinks  together,  forming  a  condensed  cicatrix-looking  spot. 
But  no  doubt  the  common  thing  is  slow  progression  of  the  softening,  in 
jicconlance  with  that  fatal  law  of  progressive  nerve-tissue  degeneration 
first  described  by  Waller  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  which  has  since 
been  found  to  exist  in  so  many  nervous  diseases.     In   senile  cases  the 
softening  process  is  commonly  gradual  through  the  slow  starvation  of  an 
area  of  brain  tissue  from  a  gradual  atheromatous  diminution  of  the  lumen 
of  its  supplying  vessel.     I  did  not  at  one  time  believe  in  a  non-syphilitic 
senile  arteritis  affecting  all  the  coats  of  the  vessels.     Now  I  do,  for  I  ha^e 
seen  it.     And  I  know  of  no  test  to  distinguish  such  arterial  disease  fioo 
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the  more  common  syphUitic  arteritis.  In  that  case  there  is  no  preUminary 
red  softening,  but  a  slow  absorption  of  the  nervine  tissue,  a  corresponding 
compensatory  development  of  the  less  vitalized  neuroglia  and  packing  and 
retaining  tissues  generally,  giving  the  appearance  at  first  of  a  spongy  gray 
area,  and  going  on  to  its  complete  atrophy  and  disappearance.  The  ap- 
pearance caused  by  the  sudden  and  the  gradual  starvation  process  differs 
much  in  the  convolutions  and  the  white  substance.  The  former  having 
about  five  times  the  bloodnsupply  of  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  apt  to  be 
filled  with  hemorrhagic  debris  in  the  sudden  cases,  and  to  have  a  gray, 
dirty,  gelatinous  look  in  the  gradual  cases.  The  convolutions  or  parts  of 
convolutions  affected  look  wasted,  the  pia  mater  comes  off  readily,  and  to 
the  touch  their  resistance  is  very  soft.  It  is  difficult  even  to  harden  them 
in  spirit.  The  chief  blood-supply  of  the  convolutions  being  derived  from 
small  arterial  twigs  from  the  pia  mater,  each  twig  not  anastomosing  much 
with  the  others,  but  nourishing  a  small  convolutional  area  of  its  own,  if 
one  of  these  is  obstructed  its  area  dies  and  softens,  slowly  or  quickly, 
according  to  the  kind  of  obstruction.  But,  as  Duret  and  Heubner  show, 
the  convolutions  have  a  second  blood-supply  from  within.  We  do  not 
find  the  complete  necrosis  of  tissue  in  the  gray  that  is  found  in  the  white 
substance.  The  former  always  retains  some  vitality,  and  seldom  becomes 
a  liquid  pulp,  or  altogether  disappears,  like  the  white  substance,  from  this 
cause. 

The  next  notable  appearance  observed  was  marked  atrophy  of  the 
whole  brain,  or  of  considerable  portions  of  its  convolutional  surface. 
This  existed,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  lesions,  in  so  marked  a 
degree  as  to  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  death  in  twelve 
cases,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  most  of  the  others.  No  doubt  this  atrophy 
i9  partly  the  same  process  as  softening,  only  the  starvation  process  is 
slower  still,  and  is  partly  owing,  not  to  a  diminished  blood-pabulum 
merely,  but  to  an  innate  lack  of  trophic  energy  in  the  neurine  elements. 
It  manifests  itself  in  brain  sections  by  much  enlarged  perivascular  canals 
and  dilated  ventricles.  The  curious  way  in  which  the  cerebral  envelopes 
and  packing  elements  seem  to  make  an  effort  to  expand  and  compensate 
in  bulk  for  the  shrinking  brain  is,  I  suppose,  partly  connected  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  closed  box  within  the  cranium,  inaccessible  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure  except  through  the  bloodvessel  openings  and 
the  foramen  magnum ;  and  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  congestions  of 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  carotid  arteries  and  their  branches 
that  accompany  the  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement.  From  whatever 
cause,  when  the  brain  is  most  atrophied  we  are  most  apt  to  have  thicken- 
ings of  the  skull-cap,  often  taking  the  form  of  successive  layerings  of 
bone  over  the  inner  table  where  it  covers  the  vertex,  and  especially  over 
the  anterior  lobes,  where  the  atrophy  is  usually  most  marked.  The  dura 
mater  is  commonly  thickened,  and  usually  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the 
skull-cap.  The  arachnoid  is  thickened,  the  pia  mater  tnick  and  fibrous, 
and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  superabundant,  milky,  and  ftill  of  microscopic 
d6bris. 

There  were  recent  apoplexies  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  in  only  five  cases.  Microscopic  apoplexies  within  the  pia  mater,  in 
the  tissues  and  round  the  softenings,  and  in  the  perivascuW  c».Tk»^^^  ^x^ 
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much  more  fireqnent.  In  &ct,  there  are  few  cases  of  senile  maniacal 
excitement  in  which  such  apoplexies  cannot  be  found  in  these  positions. 
But  among  all  those  cases  of  softening  it  seems  marvellous  that  there 
were  not  more  cases  of  apoplexy.  Given  vessels  with  weak,  diseased, 
and  inelastic  coats,  given  atrophy  and  softening  of  the  brain,  the  place  of 
the  solid  tissue  being  taken  by  mere  liquids  and  spots  of  softening,  and 
add  to  these  maniacal  attacks  implying  intense  vascular  congesticm,  one 
would  think  that  large  apoplexies  must  occur  in  every  case  from  the  want 
of  support  to  the  diseased  vessels.  Yet  we  have  seen  this  was  seldom  the 
case.  The  existence  of  small  apoplexies  probably  explains  the  occorreDce 
of  transient  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  as  in  a  very  interesting  senile  case  in 
this  asylum  reported  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown,^  in  which  the  whole  of  the  pia 
mater  was  fiill  of  miliary  aneurisms,  and  most  of  the  convolutions  filled 
with  pin-point  apoplexies.  Such  cases,  as  well  as  the  cases  with  limited 
softenings,  bring  senile  insanity  into  close  relationship  pathologicaUy  with 
paralytic  insanity,  with  which  it  has  many  common  features.  They  are 
the  two  clinical  forms  of  insanity  most  allied.  Senile  insanity  often  be- 
comes paralytic  insanity.  Paralytic  insanity  always  has  many  of  the 
mental  symptoms  of  senile  insanity. 

There  was  distinct  meningitis  in  three  cases,  one  of  which  was  the  case 
of  L.  £.,  with  ''pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica  externa,"  referred  toon 
page  402.  Of  the  other  organs  of  the  bodv,  the  heart  was  found  most 
frequently  afiected,  there  being  marked  cardiac  disease  in  ten  cases.  The 
lungs  came  next,  with  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  in  nine  cases: 
and  next  the  kidneys  in  two  cases.  In  many  of  the  patients  several  of 
the  above  morbid  conditions  were  combined. 

With  regard  to  the  microscopic  appearances  in  senile  brains,  I  niiist 
refer  to  the  careful  and  correct  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Dr.  Major.* 
We  have  all  been  able  to  confirm  those  observations,  and  perhaps  to  see 
some  special  points  in  addition,  but  have  not  been  able  to  add  much  to 
tlieui.  Tlie  various  stages  in  the  degeneration  of  the  large  cells,  the 
atropliy  of  the  smaller  cells  and  nuclei,  the  enlargement  of  the  vascular 
canals,  and  the  debris  of  granules  and  hsematin  crystals,  are  all  well 
described  by  Dr.  Major.  I  have  met  with  such  general  atrophy,  as  is 
represented  in  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3,  in  several  cases  in  which  the  nerve-cellfi 
and  fibres  were  gradually  disappearing,  leaving  only  an  irr^ular  loose 
reticulation  of  cell-walls,  neuroglia,  and  atrophied  vessels. 

The  weak  point  in  the  pathology  of  senile  insanity  is  that  we  have  no 
means  of  comi)aring  those  lesions  and  changes  I  have  described  with  the 
appearances  of  the  brains  of  old  persons  who  were  not  insane.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  some  of  them,  both  naked-eye  and  microscopic,  are  present  in 
persons  whose  mental  condition  never  got  beyond  normal  senility ;  but 
there  is  less  doubt  that  in  the  brains  of  fifty-two  persons  from  the  average 
population  over  sixty,  there  would  not  have  been  found  so  many  soften- 
ings and  atrophies,  etc.  What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  in  order  to  form 
anything  like  a  proper  conception  of  these  cases  of  senile  insanity,  ift* 
what  was  the  relationship  between  the  purely  dynamical  phenomena  of 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1874. 

'  West  Riding  Keporta,  vol.  ix.  p.  223;  and  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 
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morbid  mental  exaltation  or  depression,  loss  of  memory,  and  constant 
purposeless  motor  excitement,  during  life,  and  the  atrophied  convolutions, 
the  degenerated  cells,  the  diseased  vascular  system,  and  the  starved  areas 
of  brain  found  after  death  ?  Did  these  pathological  changes,  when  they 
advanced  to  a  certain  point,  simply  allow  old  hereditary  convolutiontu 
weaknesses  to  come  out  that  had  been  so  slight  that  by  nothing  but  slow 
death  of  brain  tissue  could  they  have  become  actualities  instead  of  mere 
potentialities  ?  Or  had  the  advancing  brain  degeneration  simply  weak- 
ened and  destroyed  all  the  higher  inhibitory  faculties  and  '^ centres"  in 
the  brain?  Is  the  constant  motor  restlessness  referable  to  the  progress 
of  the  manifest  changes  in  the  larger  '^  motor*'  cells  of  the  convolutions? 
Is  the  loss  of  memory  a  mere  paralysis  of  the  power  of  attention  and 
mental  concentration  on  sense  impressions — ^a  result  of  the  loss  of  inhibi- 
tory power,  in  fact  ?  Or  is  it,  in  addition,  an  absolute  paralysis  of  recep- 
tive capacity  on  the  part  of  the  cells  in  the  convolutions,  the  impressions 
from  the  senses  being  ^^writ  in  water"?  Or  do  the  impressions  not 
reach  the  convolutions  through  degeneration  of  the  white  conducting 
fibres?  As  to  the  memory  of  old  events,  which  is  the  last  to  go,  is  that 
just  the  result  of  destruction  and  atrophy  of  the  cells  as  organized  activ- 
ities ?  What  light  does  the  whole  known  pathology  throw  on  the  constant 
connection  of  the  mental  and  motor  symptoms  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  connection  in  senile  insanity  is  another  proof  of  the  motor  functions 
of  some  of  the  brain  convolutions. 

How  can  senile  insanity  best  be  treated  and  managed  ?  I  can  only  lay 
down  the  principles  that  I  have  found  useful,  and  can  scarcely  enter  into 
the  details  of  individual  cases  or  requirements.  The  thing  of  first 
importance  is  undoubtedly  to  get  a  good  nurse — a  responsible,  skilled, 
patient,  experienced  person.  Women  make  by  far  the  best  nurses  for  old 
people  of  either  sex,  but  for  male  patients  they  are  sometimes  not 
physically  strong  enough.  Afler  a  ^ood  nurse  (and  a  daughter  or  rela- 
tive will  sometimes  make  the  best  of  all)  comes  the  routine  of  management, 
diet,  exercise,  and  regimen.  Excitement,  and  new  things  or  ways,  or 
plac^  or  persons,  should  be  avoided.  Old  people  take  best  with  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Warmth  by  day  and  night  is  most 
important,  combined  with  airiness  of  the  apartments.  The  clothing 
should  be  warm  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Cold  aggravates  excitement 
and  causes  dirty  habits.  The  night  management  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  troublesome.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  keep  the 
patients  in  bed  all  the  time  if  they  will  not  stay  there  quietly.  Struggling 
with  them  causes  irritation  and  resistance.  A  suite  of  airy,  not  over- 
furnished  apartments  down  stairs  are  the  best.  As  to  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  it  is  most  important.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  being 
able  to  manage  a  case  at  home  at  all  or  to  manage  it  well  in  an  asylum. 
It  should  not  be  given  up  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  like  exercise 
in  voung  acutely  maniacal  cases.  The  walks  should  be  short  and  often ; 
and,  when  the  weather  admits,  sitting  in  the  open  air  should  be  practised. 
Senile  patients  have  a  provoking  habit  of  sleeping  during  the  day  and 
waking  at  night.  Better  sleep  by  day  than  not  at  all.  The  diet  is  also 
most  important.  I  find  the  first  food  of  man  to  be  the  best  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  life.     There  is  nothing  like  milk,  given  warm  «xA  m  «ai^ 
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quaatitieB  at  a  tune,  and  often.  Fatten  yonr  patient  and  yon  will  improve 
nim  in  mind.  Too  much  flesh  and  beef-tea  are  often  too  stimulating  and 
indigestible;  cod-liver  oil  often  works  wonders,  and  so  does  mutine. 
Freso  vegetables,  or  their  juice  in  soups,  should  always  be  given.  All 
the  solid  food  should  be  minced  or  pounded  for  a  la^rge  number  of  the 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fit  up  a  special  room  in  a  private  house  for 
night  use,  without  furniture,  warmed,  and  that  can  be  cleansed  daily. 
Night-feeding  as  well  as  day-feeding  is  often  needed.  Oft^n  a  big 
stomachful  of  hot  porridge  or  bread  and  milk  will  give  a  night's  sleep  hr 
better  than  a  hypnotic  medicine. 

The  purely  medical  treatment  is,  in  senile  insanity,  the  least  important 
but  we  can  do  something  in  that  way.  My  experience  of  opium  id 
un&vorable  as  a  sedative.  It  diminishes  the  appetite,  and  often  kills  the 
patient.  But  by  means  of  mild  doses  of  the  bromides,  with  or  without 
small  doses  of  cannabis  Indica,  used  occananalli/  as  required,  we  can  tide 
over  bad  nights  comfortably.  Tonics  are  usefuL  and  iron  and  the  pho^ 
phates  often  work  wonders.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  often  useful,  but 
not  so  often  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated 
by  the  simplest  laxatives,  some  treacle  or  syrup  given  with  the  evening 
meal  of  porridge  being  often  all  that  is  needed. 

The  great  aim,  in  most  patients,  is  to  get  into  comfortable  normal 
senility  as  soon  and  quietly  as  possible.     In  some  the  restlessness  and 
noise  are  so  pathological  that  nothing  seems  to  have  any  effect  in  con- 
trolling or  abating  them.     The  patient  and  his  brain  simply  wear  them- 
selves out,  and  everyone  about  him  is  thankful  when  all  is  over  without 
accident.     Few  questions  are  so  difficult  to  determine  as  the  one  of  send- 
ing a  very  old  person  to  an  asylum  or  not.     The  feelings  of  everyone  go 
against  it  if  there  are  a  good  home,  dutiful  relatives,  and  sufficient  means. 
The  best  way  is  to  try  all  other  means  first.     In  good  asylums  we  give 
the  poor  suflfering  from  senile    insanity  a  sort  of  treatment   that  the 
richest  often  cannot  get  at  home  for  any  price,  and  in  many  instances 
with  remarkable  success.     If,  therefore,  there  are  poverty  and  no  conveni- 
ences for  treatment,  one  cannot  hesitate  about  the  course  to  adopt. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  imperfect  view  of  the  whole  senile  condition, 
bodily  and  mental,  that  a  physician  to  an  asylum  is  apt  to  get  from 
seeing  the  very  worst  cases  only.  His  picture  is  filled  in  with  very  black 
shadows.  To  keep  himself  right,  lie  must  take  all  the  opportunities  he 
has  of  seeing  and  studying  senility  outside  of  an  asylum,  which  1 
habitually  do,  trying  to  look  at  it  with  a  medico-psychological  and  patho- 
loijical  eye.  I  never  see  an  old  man  who  fails  to  interest  me  frcwn  that 
point  of  view.  I  wish  physicians  in  general  practice  who  have  to  meet 
the  smaller  emergencies  of  senility  would  put  their  observations  hefoK 
the  world  more  than  they  do.  I  find  the  management  of  most  old  cases 
is  regarded  without  much  interest.  And  yet  what  a  field  of  psychological 
study,  to  be  able  to  watch  the  waning  minds  of  strong  men  and  subtile 
women  ? 
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lRer  and  less  important  clinical  varieties  of  mental 

disturbance. 

AXJEMIC  INSANITY.  2.  DIABETIC  INSANITY.  3.  INSANITY  FROM 
BRIGHT'S  disease.  4.  INSANITY  OF  OXALURIA  AND  PHOSPHATURIA. 
5.  THE  INSANITY  OF  CYANOSIS  FROM  BRONCHITIS,  CARDIAC  DISEASE, 
AND  ASTHMA.  6.  METASTATIC  INSANITY.  7.  POST-FEBRILE  IN- 
SANITY. 8.  INSANITY  FROM  DEPRIVATION  OF  THE  SENSES.  9.  THE 
INSANITY  OF  MYXCEDEMA.  10.  THE  INSANITY  OF  EXOPHTHALMIC 
GOITRE.  11.  THE  DELIRIUM  OP  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  12.  INSANITY 
OF  LEAD-POISONING.  13.  POST-CONNUBIAL  INSANITY.  14.  THE 
PSEUDO-INSANITY   OF   SOMNAMBULISM. 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  clinical  varieties  of  mental  disease, 
3re  are  a  great  number  of  others  rarer,  bat  of  much  interest  and  in- 
iictiveness.  Most  of  them  are  etiological  varieties,  but  there  are  some 
ms  in  which  the  mental  affection  must  be  considered  an  essential  part 
the  disease,  as  in  myxoedema.  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  any  of  these 
ms,  but  I  shall  glance  at  some  of  them  that  have  come  under  my  own 
servation. 

1.  Anj5MIC  Insanity. — There  are  a  few  cases  of  mental  disease  due 
anaemia  of  the  brain  from  starvation,  chlorosis,  or  prolonged  indiges- 
n,  or  some  other  causes  of  anaemia.  We  had  in  the  Royal  Asylum 
;een  of  those  out  of  the  3145  in  the  nine  years  1874-82.  Two-thirds 
these  fifteen  were  cases  of  melancholia,  and  the  rest  acute  mania, 
ghty  per  cent,  of  them  recovered.    This  was  one  of  those  who  did  not : 

H.,  aet.  29,  of  a  quiet  and  reserved  disposition,  and  temperate  habits. 
>  neurotic  heredity  known.  lie  had  had  no  work  and  little  food  for 
ne  time  before  coming  into  the  asylum,  and  had  become  weak,  anaemic, 
d  run  down.  He  then  got  restless,  sleepless,  and  unsettled,  and  next 
ilancholic,  attempting  to  go  over  a  window.  Then  he  became  acutely 
Lniaeal.  He  was  utterly  exhausted  in  strength,  though  acutely  mani- 
il  when  he  came  into  the  asylum.  The  maniacal  condition  alternated 
bh  depression,  fearfulness,  fits  of  weeping,  and  partial  consciousness, 
^ing  he  "  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm."  He  was  fed  up,  but  he 
3ame  demented  and  incurable  very  soon.  Most  of  the  cases  were  mild 
Jancholia,  some  of  them  having  an  element  of  stupor,  and  those  nearly 

recovered  within  three  months  under  good  feeding,  fresh  air,  and 
inine  and  iron. 

2.  Diabetic  Insanity. — I  have  met  with  two  cases  in  which  melan- 
>lia  was  associated  with  diabetes  mellitus.     Both  were  c»ai^  qS.  ts^^^xl- 
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cholia,  looked  at  from  a  symptomatological  point  of  view.  It  is  much 
the  same  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  how  a  case  is  classified,  so  long 
as  the  classification  sheds  new  clinical  light  on  its  nature  and  causation. 
The  mental  condition  of  diabetic  patients  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
clinicists,  but  not  so  much  as  it  deserves.  We,  whose  practice  lies  chiefly 
in  mental  diseases,  are  often  accused  of  seeing  nothing  but  the  mental 
symptoms  of  our  cases ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  way 
in  which  the  mental  symptoms  of  ordinary  diseases  are  overlooked  or 
neglected  by  general  physicians.  The  psychology  of  most  bodily  diseases 
has  yet  to  be  written,  and  one  has  a  iaint  hope  that  the  clinical  study  of 
mental  diseases  by  students  of  medicine  may  so  fiuniliarize  their  minds 
with  mental  symptoms  that  they  will  be  more  on  the  alert  to  look  for  them 
in  their  ordinary  practice  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  When 
they  are  looked  for  by  those  who  know  how  to  observe  and  name  them, 
they  will  be  found.  The  whole  history  of  medicine  is  one  long  tale  of 
finding  things  when  they  were  looked  for. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  L.  K.,  ast.  59,  a  lady  who  has  held  an  offi- 
cial position,  working  hard  for  many  years.    Never  insane  before,  and  no 
heredity  to  the  neuroses.    Her  disease  showed  itself  by  mental  depression, 
irritability,  incapacity  for  work,  a  lack  of  interest  in  anything,  and  an 
indecision  of  character  quite  foreign  to  her,  all  these  symptoms  following 
a  carbuncle  on  the  occiput.     I  was  consulted  about  her,  and  discovered 
she  had  diabetes  mellitus,  which  had  existed  probably  for  a  year  bdbre 
the  mental  symptoms  came  on.     She  had  no  appetite,  oonld  not  be  got 
to  take  enough  food,  and  what  she  did  take  seemed  to  do  her  no  good. 
She  had  the  usual  bodily  symptoms  of  diabetes — thirst,  firequent  micta- 
rition,  sugar  in  urine,  thinness,  and  dry  skin.     On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  her  to  take  enough  food,  to  dress  herself,  to  go  out  to 
walk,  as  well  ius  her  noise  and  restlessness  at  night,  she  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Asylum  about  three  months  after  the  depression  began.    The  usual 
treatment  was  adopted  for  the  diabetes,  but  with  no  avail.     Her  menul 
energy  got  enfeebled,  until  she  was  entirely  languid,  with  no  volitional 
power.    She  had  the  delusion  that  she  was  ruined,  and  could  not  pay  her 
debts.     The  only  thing  she  did  was  to  keep  up  a  continual  wail  by  (lay 
and  night.     The  temperature  was  98°  in  the  morning  and  98.4*^  in  the 
evening.     She  became  steadily  weaker,  and  was  giddy  when  she  stood 
up,  and  towards  the  end  became  sleepy  all  the  time.     Her  urine  was 
never  very  eopious,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  always  about  1030.    She 
had  a  small  ulcemted  spot  on  her  ankle,  which  could  not  be  healed,  and 
inerejiseil  slowly  in  size.     She  died  rather  suddenly  six  weeks  after  ad- 
mission. 

ihi  poxt-mortem  examination,  we  found  the  scalp  and  skull-cap  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  The  inner  table  of  the  skull-cap  was  irregularly  thick- 
ened by  bony  masses;  the  dura  mater  was  leathery;  the  pia  mater  was 
thickened,  and  could  be  removed  from  the  convolutions  with  abnormal 
ejise.  The  convolutions  and  brain  generally  were  much  atrophied,  com- 
pensatory fluid  taking  its  place.  The  convolutions  stood  out  thin,  small 
loosely  j)acked,  and  wedge-shaped.  The  fornix  and  corpus  callosumweiv 
pale  and  soft.  The  lining  membranes  of  the  ventricles  were  rough«iei 
with  a  trace  of  granulations.     Sections  of  the  brain  showed  an  irregnltf 
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mottling  of  a  pink  hue,  and  pallor  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  whole  of  the  cerebral  substance  exhibited  a  loss  of  consist- 
ence, and  in  the  left  corpus  striatum  there  was  a  small  localized  softening, 
the  size  of  a  split  pea.    The  encephalon  only  weighed  thirty-eight  ounces. 

Dr.  Campbell  Clark  made  some  sections  of  the  medulla  for  me,  and 
they  all  show  (1)  great  looseness  of  texture,  (2)  localized  atrophies,  (3) 
abnormally  enlarged  perivascular  canals,  (4)  degenerated  and  partially 
atrophied  cells,  very  many  of  which  have  undergone  fuscous  degenera- 
tion, their  processes  having  largely  disappeared,  like  the  cells  in  senile 
dementia  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  4).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  pathology 
of  diabetic  insanity,  so  far  as  that  case  throws  light  on  it,  seems  to  be 
an  innutrition  and  general  atrophy  of  the  brain,  especially  affecting  its 
convolutions. 

The  following  was  another  case:  L.  J.,  set.  57.  Classical  education ; 
no  profession.  Temperament  melancholic.  Disposition  gloomy,  variable, 
and  excitable,  implying  the  nervous  diathesis.  Habits  steady,  industrious, 
especially  fond  of  figures.  First  attack.  Paternal  uncle  insane.  Causa- 
tion, work  and  worry.  One  particular  piece  of  business  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  his  first  mental  depression,  and  of  the  fancies  that  he  was  ruined. 
He  became  restless  and  sleepless,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  this.  He 
got  worse,  and  tried  to  starve  himself,  fancying  that  he  could  not  pay  for 
his  food,  and  had  therefore  no  right  to  eat  it.  Talked  of,  but  did  not 
attempt,  suicide.  When  I  saw  him,  eighteen  months  after  the  beginning 
of  his  illness,  he  was  much  depressed,  somewhat  stupid,  very  obstinate 
and  resistive,  and  looked  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  morbid  ideas.  Gets 
a  little  irritable  and  subacutely  excited  when  pressed  to  speak  or  to  take 
food.  Attention  much  impaired;  memory  seems  good  as  to  distant 
events.  He  has  the  delusions  that  he  is  ruined,  that  he  has  no  money, 
that  he  should  eat  nothing  because  it  cannot  be  paid  for.  His  countenance 
is  haggard,  depressed,  and  vacant ;  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  muscularity 
flabby ;  fatness  is  deficient ;  pupils  equal  and  contractile ;  motor,  sensory, 
and  reflex  functions  normal;  lungs  and  heart  normal,  but  circulation 
weak;  tongue  furred;  bowels  costive;  no  appetite;  pulse  108,  weak; 
temperature  99.8°.     Unfortunately  the  urine  was  not  examined  at  first. 

He  ate  only  on  great  pressure,  and  he  got  no  fatter.  His  skin  became 
dry  and  harsh  feeling.  Mentally  he  remained  doggedly  and  unreasonably 
obstinate  as  to  dressing,  undressing,  going  out,  and  especially  as  to  taking 
his  food.  He  read  a  little,  and  would  sit  by  the  hour  making  long  calcu- 
lations, showing  how,  at  the  rate  he  was  eating,  all  the  food  in  the 
country  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Sometimes  he  would  say  he  was 
being  starved.  He  had  no  hallucinations.  He  had  one  or  two  small 
abscesses,  which  became  ulcers,  on  his  toes  that  would  not  heal.  He  was 
occasionally  dirty. 

He  was  treated  with  quinine,  iron,  the  phosphates,  phosphorus  pills, 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  hypophosphites,  maltine,  milk,  cream,  strychnine, 
vegetable  bitters,  and  the  mineral  acids  in  succession  or  combination. 
He  was  sent  for  change  of  air  to  the  asylum  sea-side  house  in  the  summer. 
Sometimes  temporary  improvement  took  place,  but  he  fell  off  and  got 
thinner  on  the  whole.    He  certainly  could  not  have  passed  as  much  water 

an  ordinary  diabetic  or  it  would  have  been  observed,  bxjA.  \\.^«&Tk<iV^G^ 
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near  the  end  of  his  life,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  b^hmine  of  his 
illness,  that  his  urine  was  examined,  at  Dr.  Begbie's  reqaest,  and  found 
to  be  loade<l  with  sugar.  He  frequently  saw  him  with  me  in  consulta- 
tion, but  diabetes  had  never  been  suspected  till  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  lie  died  suddenly  of  exhaustion,  two  years  and  eight  months  from 
the  time  of  his  attack.  No  po$t-martem  examination  in  this  case  was 
alloweil. 

These  two  cases  of  diabetes  have  many  mental  symptoms  in  common, 
though  tlioy  had  some  differences.  They  were  both  melancholic.  They 
both  imagined  they  had  no  money,  and  were  ruined,  and  could  not  pay 
their  debts.  They  both  had  a  <lisinclination  to  take  food.  They  were 
both  wanting  in  affection  for  their  children.  They  both  were  thin  and 
weak.  They  both  had  a  tendency  to  sores  on  extremities,  with  small 
healing  power.  But  the  one  was  more  resistive  and  dogged  ;  the  other 
more  passive,  inattentive,  and  utterly  uninterested  in  anjrthing  in  the 
world.     Death  in  both  cases  occurred  rather  suddenly. 

8.  Insanity  of  Bright's  Disease. — This  is  a  variety  of  mental 
derangement,  half  delirium  and  half  mania,  which  results  from  ursemic 

Coisoning.     I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  this  disease.     Dr.  Wilkes* 
as  published  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  sap 
he  has  also  seen  similar  cases.     It  usually  occurs  in  chronic  cases  of 
Bright's  disease,  with  contracted  kidneys,  where  there  have  been  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  and  a  tendency  to  dropsy  for  some  time^  and  where  uie 
central  nervous  system  has  been  long  subjected  to  the  influence  of  imper- 
fectly purified  blood.     The  symptoms  present  are  mania  of  a  delirioos 
kind,  with  extreme  restlessness,  delusions  as  to  persons  round  the  patient 
an  absolute  want  of  fear  of  jumping  through  windows,  or  other  actions 
that  would  kill  or  injure.     The  symptoms  are  characterized  by  remissions, 
during  wliicli  the  patient  is  (juiet,  rather  composed  in  mind,  and  rational, 
hut  very  prostrate  in  body.     One  of  my  cases  was  L.  L.,  a  man  of  fifty, 
with  a  family  history  of  insanity,  who  had  once  been  much  depressed  in 
Tuin<l  (but  was  not  sent  to  an  asylum)  after  a  fever.     He  seems  to  have 
had  heart  disease  for  many  years,  and  to  have  had  Bright's  disease  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  asylum.    He 
had  dro])sy  of  his  legs  for  some  weeks  before  the  mental  symptoms  began. 
He  was  at  first  morose  and  irritable  to  a  morbid  degree,  and  steadily  got 
worse  in  mind,  his  symptoms  changing  to  exaltation  and  excitement, 
fancying  he  could  do  wonders,  had  absurd  schemes  for  making  money, 
and  threatened  to  murder  everyone  near  him.     On  admission  he  was  in  a 
state  of  mental  exaltation  and  excitement,  gesticulating,  saying  he  had 
heen  married  and  had  no  children  (which  were  delusions),  and  his  memory 
(juite  gone.     His  speech  was  thick  and  indistinct,  his  tongue  coated,  his 
pupils  dilated,  and  slowly  sensitive  to  light,  the  reflex  action  of  the  cori 
dulled,  and  the  temperature  below  normal ;  legs  oedematous ;  his  lungs 
were  dull  at  bases:  his  heart  hypertrophieil,  with  a  loud  murmur  widi 
first  and  second  sounds:  urine  contained  much  albumen,  and  a  few  tube- 
casts,  sp.  gr.  1020.     This  man  alternated  between  this  state  of  mind  and 
that  of  a  drowsy,  stupid,   but  fairly  rational  condition,  till  two  dtj* 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1874. 
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brfore  his  death,  when  he  got  semi-comatose,  with  periods  of  delirium. 
He  only  lived  five  weeks  aner  admission,  or  about  two  months  from  the 
appearance  of  his  mental  symptoms.  This  is  a  typical  case  of  the  disease. 
JNo  doubt  the  mental  portions  of  his  brain  were  the  weak  points  of  his 
central  nervous  system  from  his  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  and 
the  ursemic  poison  took  effect  there  instead  of  causing  convulsions. 

4.  Insanity  of  Oxaluria  and  Phosphaturia. — All  writers  on  the 
urine  have  noticed  the  hypochondriasis,  depression  of  mind,  want  of 
energy  and  originating  power,  and  the  irritability  that  so  often  go  along 
with  the  presence  of  much  oxalate  of  lime  or  phosphates  in  the  urine. 
Dr.  Prout^  thought  that  the  mental  state  was  probably  the  cause  of  these 
abnormal  products  in  the  urine,  and  he  especially  mentions,  ^'a  nervous 
state  of  the  system,  and  particularly  mental  anxiety  and  fear,*'  as  causes 
that,  '^  will  frequently  produce  in  many  people  an  excess  of  the  salt  in  the 
urine.**  Golding  Bird*  says  that  "persons  affected  with  *  oxaluria*  are 
generally  remarkably  depressed  in  spirits,  hypochondriacal,  extremely 
nervous,  painfully  susceptible  to  external  impressions,  and  in  many  cases 
labor  under  the  impression  that  they  are  about  to  fall  victims  to  con- 
sumption.** He  says,  in  reference  to  phosphaturia,  that  there  are  cases 
with  this  condition  characterized  by  high  nervous  irritability,  following 
injury  to  the  spine.  The  late  Dr.  Begbie  directed  special  attention  to 
oxaluria  as  a  cause  of  a  nervous  disorder,  which  was  characterized  by  a 
very  highly  neurotic  condition  of  the  patient.  He  says  such  patients  are 
commonly  in  the  prime  of  life,  belong  usually  to  the  upper  classes,  and 
have  indulged  freely  in  the  good  things,  especially  the  sweets  of  the 
table.  He  says  their  sufferings  often  threaten  their  mental  condition. 
"  They  are  usually  peevish,  sensitive,  and  irritable,  or  dull  and  despond- 
ing, and  melancholic.**  His  theory  of  the  causation  of  these  miseries  is, 
that  they  "  flow  from  the  oxalic  diathesis  from  a  poison  generated  during 
the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  carried  into  the  blood  by  the 
ordinary  channels,  but  limited  in  its  pernicious  consecjuences  by  the  busy 
agency  of  the  urinaiy  organs  in  separating  it  from  the  circulation,  and 
discharging  it  from  the  system.'*  Several  of  the  cases  he  gives  were 
almost  insane,  but  I  fancy  few  such  require  asylum  treatment.  He 
shows  that  the  nervous  symptoms  are  apparently  a  result  of  the  oxaluria, 
and  disappear  under  the  treatment  that  cures  it.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  oxalates  may  be  found  in  very  great 
abundance  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  good  health.  Lehmann,  Bence 
Jones,  and  Garrod,  and  many  others,  direct  special  attention  to  this  fact. 
The  former,  along  with  many  other  physicians,  think  that  its  appearance 
is  not  at  all  essentially  connected  with  any  special  disease  or  train  of 
symptoms.  Speaking  generally,  the  chemical  physicians  who  have 
written  on  the  urine  take  this  view,  while  the  clinical  physicians  take  the 
opposite. 

In  a  very  considerable  number  of  a  certain  class  of  melancholies,  the 
irritable  hypochondriacs,  we  find  oxalates  or  basic  phosphates  in  the  urine, 
and  the  special  treatment  suitable  for  those  conditions  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  moral  and  tonic  treatment  of  the  melancholia  seems  certainly  to  be 

1  Prout  p.  176,  2d  ed.  *  G.  Bird,  pp.  250  and  &Q1. 
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useful.     I  think  there  is  scarcely  enough  eridence  to  show  whether  this 
condition  of  the  urine  is  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  brain  state. 

o.  The  Insanity  of  Cyanosis  from  Bronchitis,  Cardiac  Disease, 
AND  Asthma. — This  is  a  form  of  delirium,  with  confiision,  hallucina- 
tions  of  sight,  sleeplessness,  sometimes  suicidal  impulses,  and  vague  fears. 
Those  symptoms  are  usually  worst  at  night,  and  oftoi  end  in  mental 
tor{)or,  passing  into  coma.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  persons  of 
advanced  age  than  in  young  people.  In  some  d^p'ee  the  mental  power 
is  usually  affected  in  most  old  persons  who  have  diseases  that  prevoit  the 
blood  being  properly  oxygenated.  No  doubt  a  hereditarily  weak  or  a  senile 
brain  suffers  more  than  a  stronger  brain  in  this  way. 

6.  Metastatic  Insanity. — The  typical  rheumatic  insanity  is  essen- 
tially a  metastatic  insanity,  the  diseased  process  leaving  the  joints,  its 
normal  seat,  and  attacking  the  nervous  centres.  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  case  where  the  healing  of  an  old  ulcer  was  followed  by  an  attad^  of 
insanity.  I  have  seen  instances  of  erysipelas  of  the  nee  *^ striking 
inwards"  and  causing  an  attack  of  acute  mania.  I  have  often  seen  the 
disappearance  of  a  syphilitic  psoriasis  followed  by  melancholia,  and  its 
reappearance  on  the  skin  precede  mental  recovery. 

7.  Post-febrile  Insanity. — The  next  form  of  insanity  I  shaU  refiar 
to  is  that  called  by  Dr.  Skae  post-febrile  insanity.     The  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers  that  is  caused  by  zymotic  diseases  sometimes  takes  special 
effect  on  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain,  and  we  have  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity resulting.      The  nervous  affections  that  often  follow  fevers  in 
children  arc  well  known.     These,  no  doubt,  are  precisely  analogous  to 
the  post-febrile  insanity  of  the  adult      The  insanity  which  sometimeB 
followed  fevers,  was  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  evidentlv 
much  more  common  two  hundred  years  ago  than  now,  but  it  was  then 
ascribed  not  to  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  fever,  but  to  its  not  having 
been  treated  with  *' sufficient  dilution*'  and  purges  to  carry  off  the  entire 
materit'H  morhi,  thus  leaving  a  dangerous  element  in  the  system,  that  was 
liable  to  fly  to  the  head  and  cause  insanity.     Arnold  thought  that  insani^ 
wa.s  much  less  common  in  his  time  than  in  Sydenham's  afier  fevers  ind 
agues,  because  they  purged  more  than  the  old  physicians,  and  used  the 
Pt»ruvian  bark  more  freely.     Post-febrile  insanity  is  not  speciaUy  confined 
to  one  kind  of  fever. 

I  went  over  the  records  of  over  a  thousand  cases  of  insanity  that  were 
sent  to  the  Carlisle  Asylum,  and  I  found  that  among  those  there  had  been 
ten  cases  of  such  post-febrile  insanity,  four  of  which  followed  scarlet  fever, 
two  smallj)ox,  one  tyjjhus,  one  typhoid,  one  intermittent,  and  in  the  tenth 
case  I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  form.  Those  are  small  numbers  on 
which  to  base  any  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  disease,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  fuller  statistics  on  the  subject.  I  think  those  numbers  represent 
in  a  general  way  the  com j)a rati vc  frec|uency  of  its  occurrence  after  the 
different  fevers. 

Scarlatina  is  untjuestionably  the  most  frequent  cause,  and  smallpoz 
the  next.  It  is  said  to  follow  typhus  more  frequently  than  typhoid,  ind 
as  intermittent  fever  is  now  very  infrequent  in  this  country,  this  is  aveanf 
rare  cause  of  the  disease. 

Whether  this  represents  the  comparative  exhausting  powers  of  the 
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poisons  of  those  fevers  on  the  brain,  or  whether  scarlatina  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  from  its  greater  frequency,  or  from  its  more  common  oc- 
currence in  youth  when  the  brain  nas  not  attained  its  maturity,  I  am 
unable  to  say  with  certainty.  The  form  of  insanity  that  results  after 
scarlatina  is  almost  always  characterized  by  symptoms  of  dementia  which 
are  incurable. 

We  might  expect  this  from  the  well-known  occurrence  of  idiocy  and 
epilepsy  in  children  after  this  disease  of  sequelae  and  complications. 
More  frequently  than  aft;er  any  other  fever  we  hear  the  remark — "  Such 
a  person  has  never  been  the  same  since  he  had  scarlet  fever.''  On  the 
whole,  I  think  there  is  fair  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  poison  of 
this  disease  is  more  apt  to  leave  permanent  brain  disease  than  any  of  the 
others.  When  mental  symptoms  follow  the  disappearance  of  scarlatina, 
they  do  so  at  once ;  the  patient  not  having  an  attack  of  acute  excitement 
so  commonly  as  that  he  is  left  aft;er  the  disease  in  a  state  of  partial  dementia. 
The  weakness  of  mind  is  not  complete,  but  more  of  a  partial  imbecility, 
a  blunting  of  all  the  mental  faculties  and  affections,  with  attacks  of  sub- 
acute excitement  and  irritability.  In  two  of  mv  four  cases  there  was 
dea&ess  along  with  the  imbecility,  showing  that  the  effects  of  the  disease 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  brain  convolutions,  but  had  also  affected  the 
or^ns  and  centres  of  special  sensation. 

The  form  of  insanity  that  follows  smallpox  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  scarlatina,  but  is  even  more  incurable.  That  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  is  more  clearly  the  result  of  brain  exhaustion  from  those  diseases 
in  cases  where  they  have  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  patient  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  fever,  showing  no  particular  mental  symptom  or  in- 
sanity until  some  weeks  aft;erwards,  when  he  is  attacked  with  acute  ex- 
citement, or  ^^gets  into  a  low  way,"  and  a  long-continued,  intractable 
depression  results.  Tuke  and  Bucknill  and  Maudsley  say  that  the  in- 
sanity that  follows  typhus  is  of  a  more  incurable  kind  tnan  that  resulting 
from  typhoid.  Sydenham  describes  the  form  of  insanity  that  used  to 
follow  ague,  and  in  his  time  this  seems  not  to  have  been  uncommon.  He 
calls  it  a  peculiar  form  of  mania,  and  says  that  the  long  continuance  of 
the  fever,  and  of  its  being  of  a  quartan  type,  seemed  to  produce  the  mental 
symptoms  more  than  any  other  circumstances.  If  treated  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  strong  evacuants  it  degenerates  into  hopeless  fatuity.  My  single 
case  of  the  disease  was  that  of  a  sailor,  who  had  regular  attacks  of  ague, 
drank  hard,  lived  on  salt  provisions  during  his  voyage,  and  on  his  arrival 
had  an  acute  maniacal  attack.  He  was  thin,  pale,  and  slightly  scorbutic. 
I  treated  him  with  abundant  diet,  malt  liquors,  fresh  air,  quinine  and 
iron,  and  a  few  draughts  of  chloral  at  bedtime,  and  he  was  quite  well 
again  in  two  months,  having  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight  in  that 
time.  In  this  case,  of  course,  there  were  the  other  causes  of  brain  ex- 
haustion as  well  as  the  ague. 

Of  my  ten  cases  only  the  above-mentioned  patient,  and  one  of  the 
scarlet  fever  patients,  had  acute  symptoms  of  any  sort,  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  who  recovered.  All  the  others  were  incurable,  six  of  them 
being  hopelessly  demented,  and  the  two  others  hopelessly  melancholic. 
There  was  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  in  only  three  of  the  ten 
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Post-febrile  insanity  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  generally  charao- 
terized  by  subacute  symptoms,  to  result  from  the  brain  being  poisoned 
by  zymotic  poison  and  exhausted  by  fever,  not  to  require  a  hereditary 
tendency  for  its  development,  and  to  be  a  very  incurable  form  of  insani^ 
from  the  beginning. 

I  once  met  with  a  peculiar  form  of  transient  mania  following  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face  in  a  lady,  L.  M.,  who,  a  fortnight  before,  had 
been  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  taLce  of  a  very  severe 
character,  causing  much  swelling,  shutting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  being  ac- 
companieil  by  slight  delirium.  All  the  acute  symptoms  of  this  had  passed 
off,  the  temperature  was  down  from  104°  to  normal,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  face  was  abating,  but  still  she  could  not  open  her  eyes.  About  three 
days  before  I  saw  her  she  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  going  out  of  her 
mind,  for  she  asked  her  friends  to  keep  her  as  long  at  home  as  possible 
before  sending  her  away.  She  then  began  to  wander  in  mind,  and  to  have 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  to  mistake  identities,  and  to  fiincy 
she  had  a  child.  She  would  go  on  talking  to  imaginary  people,  would 
especially  keep  up  long  conversations  with  God,  would  ask  Him  quite 
familiarly  what  she  was  to  do  if  any  one  requested  her  to  take  medicine, 
etc.,  and  would  fancy  she  got  an  immediate  reply.  Her  amatory  pro- 
pensities were  exalted,  and  her  religious  feelings  and  emotions  were  both 
excited  and  perverted.  Usually  she  lay  in  bed,  but  was  at  times  very 
violent  indeed.  Her  pulse  was  86,  and  of  fair  strength,  and  her  tem- 
perature 98.6°.  She  slept  little.  She  took  liquid  food.  She  could 
open  her  eyes  slightly  and  with  difficulty,  but  seldom  did  so,  and  evi- 
dently preferred  to  keep  them  shut,  and  live  in  her  own  world  of  fimcies. 
Her  state  much  resembled  a  waking  dream.  Impressions  on  her  senses 
of  hearinrr  and  touch  wore  acutely  felt,  however,  and  made  much  im- 
pression often  in  diverting  her  from  her  unreal  beliefs  and  hallucinations. 

She  fjot  stimulants  with  a  little  chloral  (ten  grains)  at  nights  and  next 
day,  thinking  the  best  way  to  correct  her  false  sense  impressions  was  to 
suhject  her  to  true  ones,  she  was  got  out  of  bed,  made  to  open  her  eyes, 
an(i  reasoned  with  as  to  the  absurditv  of  her  fancies,  and  certainlv  she 
seemed  to  be  reasoned  out  of  her  delusions  and  hallucinations  for  the 
time,  though  she  was  unsettleil  in  conversation.  Her  room  was  kept 
cool  and  well  aired,  and  she  was  made  to  take  much  stimulants  and 
nourishment.  She  sliowed  a  tendency  to  fall  back  once  or  twice  into  her 
former  state,  especially  at  night,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  and  got  quite 
well  in  a  few  days. 

I  lately  had  a  case  of  acute  delirious  mania  of  a  very  severe  tvpe  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  measles  in  a  young,  strong,  healthy  lady,  ft  ran  i 
typicjrl  course,  and  she  made  a  perfect  recovery  in  a  few  months. 

8.  Insanity  from  Deprivation  of  the  Senses. — I  saw  a  gentle- 
man, some  years  ago,  who  became  melancholic  and  suicidal  coincidently 
with  his  loss  of  sight  from  cataract,  and  who  improved  greatly  after  the 
operation  for  removing  it  was  partially  successful,  so  that  he  could  again 
see  even  in  a  dim  way  the  outer  world.  It  is  very  common  indeed  for 
those  who  are  deaf  to  become  quiet,  depressed,  and  irritable.  It  is  aba 
common  for  such  persons  to  become  subject  to  hallucinations  of  hearing, 
and  so  insane  as  to  need  to  be  sent  to  asylums.    I  have  now  at  the  Rojil 
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Asylum  four  or  five  such  cases.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  so  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  by  their  dea&ess  that  their  subjective  experiences  became 
objective  realities  to  them.  In  the  case  of  all  men  the  senses  correct 
many  "delusions." 

9.  The  Insanity  op  Myxcedema. — I  have  now  had  three  cases  of 
myxoedema  sent  to  my  care  as  patients  at  the  asylum  who  were  positively 
insane,  and  all  the  examples  of  the  disease  I  have  ever  seen  were  more 
or  less  affected  mentally,  if  they  were  not  technically  insane.  The  first 
case  I  had  sent  to  the  asylum  was  L.  0.,  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  whose 
mother  was  said  to  be  "nervous,"  and  she  was  said  to  have  been  "drop- 
sical" for  thirteen  years,  which  no  doubt  was  the  time  she  had  labored 
under  myxoedema.  She  had  become  lately  violent,  excited,  confused,  and 
full  of  changing  delusions,  with  hallucinations  of  hearing.  On  admission, 
she  was  incoherent  and  sleepless.  Under  discipline  and  nursing,  she 
became  more  quiet  and  slept  better,  but  was  still  confused  and  stupid. 
She  was  sent  home  after  about  five  weeks,  her  symptoms  having  become 
80  much  better  that  she  did  not  require  asylum  treatment,  the  mania  and 
delusions  having  disappeared,  though  confusion  and  mental  enfeeblement 
remained.  The  next  case  I  had  was  the  asylum  plumber,  L.  Q.,  set.  54, 
who,  having  labored  under  myxoedema  for  four  years,  suddenly  one  day 
tried  to  poison  himself  in  a  deliberate  reasoning  way  on  account  of  a  baa 
wife.  In  consequence  of  this  and  of  his  ipental  weakness  he  was  made 
a  patient  in  the  asylum,  but  he  soon  got  into  such  an  improved  condition 
that  he  was  discharged  from  the  books  as  a  patient,  and  remains  a  sort  of 
special  indoor  pensioner  of  ours,  an  illustration  of  myxoedema  for  the 
Cliniques  and  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  still  alive  now, 
after  twelve  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  contented,  torpid, 
enfeebled,  suspicious,  with  no  initiative,  no  temper,  and  no  affection  left 
for  anyone,  slow  in  his  mental  movements  as  he  is  in  his  muscles — in 
fact,  he  is  mildly  demented.  The  third  case  is  that  of  L.  P.,  aet.  37  on 
her  admission  to  the  asylum  in  1878.  Three  years  before  admission  she 
became  depressed  with  hallucinations  of  sraell-^affirming  that  everything 
smelt  of  gunpowder.  Aft;er  three  years  of  depression,  she  became  exalted 
in  mind,  with  much  excitement.  Her  mental  condition  was  like  that  of 
a  typical  general  paralytic,  hilarious  and  facile,  contented,  impulsive, 
with  delusions  of  grandeur,  thinking  her  husband  had  lately  come  into  a 
fortune.  She  now,  after  five  years,  is  enfeebled  in  mind,  silly  in  speech 
and  conduct,  very  contented,  with  a  thick,  slow  articulation,  expression- 
less puffy  face,  with  no  affection  and  no  keen  desires. 

It  seems,  therefore,  judging  from  those  cases,  that  myxoedema  always 
tends  towards  a  mild  dementia  if  it  lasts  long  enough,  and  that  before 
that  occurs  some  patients  may  have  maniacal  and  melancholic  attacks. 

10.  Insanity  Associated  with  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — I  lately 
had  the  following  very  interesting  case,  which  will  be  more  fully  reported 
by  Dr.  Carlyle  Johnstone,  the  assistant  physician  in  charge  of  it : 

L.  S.,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1881,  aet.  32.  She  was  a  workingman's  wife,  of  active, 
steady  habits,  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  the  mother  of  three  children. 
For  the  last  three  years  she  had  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and  strength., 
and  had  latterly  been  treated  for  goitre.     A  few  day&  beioTe^  V^x  ^&xd^ 
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sion  she  suddenly  began  to  express  delusions,  and  soon  became  intensely 
excited.  When  brought  to  the  asylum,  she  was  in  a  condition  of  acute 
excitement,  writhing,  struggling,  and  violently  resisting  all  attempts  at 
interference;  talking  incessantly,  and  incoherently  using  profime  and 
obscene  expressions,  and  displaying  many  vague  and  fleeting  delosions. 
In  some  respects  her  excitement  was  hysterical  in  its  character.  She  was 
very  emaciated,  and  her  physical  condition  generally  was  very  weak. 
She  presented  the  ordinary  signs  of  exophthalmic  goitre — ^prominent 
eyeballs,  cardiac  disorder,  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  There 
was  slight  elevation  of  the  temperature,  with  a  rapid,  irr^olar,  and 
feeble  pulse. 

The  maniacal  condition  persisted,  with  frequent  remissions  and  exao^v 
bations,  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  and  the  general  health  remained 
wretchedly  poor.     She  was  ordered  tonics  and  tne  bromide  of  iron  con- 
tinuously.    A  gradual  improvement  was  then  observed  in  the  mental 
symptoms,  and  the  relapses  became  less  frequent  and  lees  serious.     Fiye 
months  after  her  admission,  she  was  able  to  employ  herself  usefully  in 
the  female  infirmaiT,  and  as  her  convalescence  appeared  to  become  estab- 
lished, she  settled  down  into  a  steady  house-worker,  and  behaved,  except 
for  occasional  hysterical  outbursts,  in  a  sober,  rational,  and  tolerably 
cheerful  manner.     With  the  abatement  of  the  excitement,  the  state  of 
nutrition  became  greatly  improved — the  increase  in  body  weight  being 
very  rapid.     There  was  little  alteration,  however,  in  the  signs  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  and  during  her  residence  the  patient  only  menstruated 
once.     In  addition  to  these  adverse  symptoms,  nervous  phenomena  of  a 
very  grave  nature  began  to  make  their  appearance  between  three  and 
four  months  aft;er  admission.    These  began  with  fainting  seizures,  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  left  arm,  which,  in  subsequent  attacks, 
extended  to  the  whole  left  side.     Gradually  the  power  of  the  left  limbs 
was  entirely  lost,  and  the  sense  of  touch  disappeared  from  the  whole  of 
the  left  side,  while  the  sense  of  pain  was  increased.     The  left  eyeball 
became  more  prominent  than  the  right,  violent  headache  set  in,  and 
patient  began  to  vomit  persistently.     She  died  on  the  19th  November, 
1882,  about  twelve  months  after  admission. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  The  calra- 
rium,  dura  mater,  and  pia  mater  were  considerably  injected.  There  was 
great  hypenrmia  of  the  left  hemisphere,  but  in  consistence  and  other 
respects  that  portion  of  the  brain  was  tolerably  healthy.  The  ri^t 
hemispluTc  was  very  extensively  diseased.  Over  the  whole  of  the  supe- 
rior and  lateral  aspects  the  pia  mater  was  more  or  less  firmly  adherent 
dragging  with  it,  on  removal,  in  several  places,  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cortical  matter.  The  white  matter  was  pink  and  mottled,  and  the  cor- 
tical matter  was  universally  soft  and  red,  and  in  many  places  quite  dis- 
organized. 

The  optic  nerves  and  tracts  presented  no  abnormality ;  the  cellulo- 
adipose  tissue  in  the  orbits  was  increased  in  quantity ;  the  thyroid  glind 
was  much  enlar<TtHl ;  there  was  a  large  thymus  gland;  the  heart  wtf 
slightly  liypertrophied;  the  other  organs  were  tolerably  healthy. 

This  case  suggests  several  questions.  If  the  extensive  disease  of  tlie 
gray  mattor  of  the  convolutions  existed  all  the  time,  how  was  she  so  sane 
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mentally  for  a  portion  of  it?  Was  the  origin  of  the  case  a  vaso-motor 
one  ?  What  was  the  relationship  between  me  exophthalmus,  the  goitre, 
and  the  brain  disease? 

11.  The  Delirium  op  Young  Children. — Few  mothers  of  large 
fiunilies  but  have  had  experience  of  the  delirium  of  young  children. 
Some  children  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  others.  Some  children, 
in  fact,  never  have  an  increase  of  temperature  over  99.5^  without  being 
delirious  at  night.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  pure  delirium  without  conscious- 
ness, attention,  or  memory,  but  in  some  instances  there  are  frightful 
hallucinations ;  in  others  an  excited  melancholia  of  short  duration,  with 
violent  screaming,  tearless  weeping,  and  all  the  usual  signs  of  mental 
depression.  I  have  seen  a  child  of  six  have  a  regular  attack  of  melan- 
cholia of  this  character  lasting  for  a  few  days.  The  bromides  and  cold 
to  the  head  with  hot  baths  are,  no  doubt,  the  best  treatment,  with  non- 
stimulatins  nutrients  like  milk,  and  febrifuges  and  diaphoretics.  I  have 
known  a  child  of  eight  left  very  melancholic  after  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  had  passed  off,  and  after  the  temperature  had  fallen  to 
normal. 

12.  The  Insanity  of  Lead-poisoning. — This  is  a  variety  of  mental 
disease  which  Drs.  Rayner,  Savage,  A.  Robertson,  and  Atkins,  have  quite 
lately^  directed  attention  to.  Tnough  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
from  lead-poisoning  have  been  long  known  to  medicine,  I  have  only  seen 
one  or  two  cases,  and  those  not  well  marked,  and  complicated  with 
alcoholism.  All  the  cases  have  motor  symptoms,  either  convulsions,  or 
paralysis,  or  muscular  tremblings.  The  mental  symptoms  are  most 
Tarious,  from  coma  down  to  slight  lassitude;  but  hallucinations,  morbid 
elevation,  maniacal  attacks,  delusions  of  persecution,  have  been  the  chief 
symptoms  notic^  in  different  cases. 

13.  Post-connubial  Insanity. — I  lately  had  a  patient,  L.  R.,  who 
became  melancholic,  suicidal,  and  vcrv  stupid  three  days  after  his 
marriage.  He  is  now  getting  well.  Ihis  has  not  unfrequently  been 
observed.  The  mental  excitement  of  marriage,  culminating  in  an  excess 
of  sexual  excitation,  is  liable  to  upset  the  convolutional  stability  in  certain 
persons  predisposed  to  mental  disease.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  a 
curable  and  not  a  prolonged  form  of  mental  disease.  Some  brains  are  so 
liable  to  be  upset  in  their  mental  working,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
intensest  known  physical  excitement  produces  this  effect,  just  as  other 
brains  are  upset  in  their  motor  centres  in  like  circumstances  and  an 
epileptic  fit  occurs  on  each  occasion  of  intercourse. 

14.  The  Pseudo-insanity  of  Somnambulism. — One  cannot  admit 
that  the  actual  state  of  somnambulism  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  in  any 
true  or  scientific  sense,  for  the  patient  is  necessarily  asleep.  But  heredi- 
tarily  it  is  often  very  closely  allied  to  mental  disease  and  to  epilepsy,  and 
I  have  ascertained  that  some  of  my  insane  patients  had  been  sleep- 
walkers during  the  period  of  adolescence.  Most  bad  and  confirmed 
sleep-walkers  have  a  neurotic  heredity,  or  a  nervous  temperament,  or  both, 
though  it  is  fortunately  quite  certain  that  few  of  them  ever  become 
insane.     Acts  of  violence,  homicide,  and  suicide  may  be  done  in  a  state  ot 
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somnambulism.  I  lately  saw  in  the  Edinbur^  prison  a  man  named 
Simon  Fraser,  whose  heredity  was  highly  neurotic,  who  had  been  an 
aggravated  sleep-walker  all  his  life,  who  during  his  somnambulism  had 
yivid  conceptions,  hallucinations,  and  illusions,  and  who  in  that  condi- 
tion did  all  sorts  of  purposive  acts  in  accordance  with  those  fidse  belie& 
He  remembered  his  somnambulistic  impressions  in  a  vague  way  after  he 
awoke.  He  was  most  difficult  to  awake.  He  once  went  up  to  his  neck 
in  the  sea  in  Norway,  and  did  not  awake.  At  last,  one  night  he  got  up, 
and  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  imagining  he  saw  a  white  animal 
in  the  room,  he  seized  it  and  dashed  it  against  the  wall.  This  turned  out 
to  be  his  child,  whom  he  thus  killed  on  the  spot.^  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  child,  and  had  played  with  it  the  last  thing  before  it  had  gone 
to  sleep.  The  Question  is — ^What  should  be  done  with  such  a  man 
to  protect  himself  and  others,  he  being  perfectly  sane  when  awake? 
Neither  the  lunacy  nor  the  criminal  laws  at  present  make  any  provisioii 
for  the  treatment  of  such  a  state  and  its  consequences. 

*  Dr.  Yellowlees  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  case  and  the  trial  in  the  Joamal  of 
Mental  Science,  vol  xxiv.  p.  451. 


LECTURE    XIX. 

THE  MEDICO-LEGAL  AND  MEDICO-SOCIAL  DUTIES  OP  MEDICAL 
MEN  IN  RELATION  TO  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

The  medical  profession  has  grave  medico-legal  responsibilities  thrown 
on  it  by  the  provisions  of  many  of  the  forty  enactments  that  stand  on  the 
Statute  Book  relating  to  the  insane.  In  addition  to  those  statutes, 
judges,  juries,  and  administrators  of  the  law  constantly  call  in  medical 
men  to  help  them  in  the  solution  of  questions  that  they  only  can  solve. 
There  are  few  things  about  which  the  British  public  is  more  sensitive  than 
those  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  civil  capacity,  and  to  the 
control  of  property.  In  addition  to  these  responsibilities,  there  are  most 
delicate  duties  of  a  purely  medical  and  medico-social  kind  thrown  on  our 
profession  by  the  exigencies  of  practice,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
ebewhere  so  qualified  and  wise  an  adviser  as  the  family  doctor.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  all  those  duties  should  be  done  with  much  care,  searching 
inquiry  into  facts,  and  a  grave  consideration  of  the  whole  effects  of  any 
opinion  expressed,  or  of  any  act  done ;  and  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  caution,  are  all  qualities 
requisite  in  dealing  medico-legally  with  the  insane. 

The  chief  medico-legal  and  medico-social  duties  of  medical  men  in 
relation  to  mental  diseases  may  be  thus  classified : 

1.  Taking  the  responsibility  involved  in  treating  cases  at  home,  placing 
them  under  the  care  of  attendants,  advising  that  they  be  restricted  as  to 
liberty,  and  prevented  from  transacting  business.  This,  in  doubtfiil 
cases  and  in  the  early  stages,  of  the  disease,  is  often  a  very  serious  thing 
to  do.  The  patient  does  not  know  he  is  ill,  says  in  fact  he  is  quite  well, 
resents  as  an  insult  and  a  degradation  being  put  under  control,  and 
threatens  all  who  have  to  do  with  it  with  the  most  dire  consequences. 
The  doctor  often  loses  the  family  practice  after  a  case  of  insanity, 
whether  the  patient  recovers  or  not.  The  only  sound  and  safe  rule  for 
the  doctor  is  to  make  it  clear  that  he  only  advises  and  do^  not  take  any 
legal  responsibility  whatever  for  the  steps  by  which  a  patient  is  controlled. 
Let  that  fall  on  a  relation  who  has  the  legal  right  to  take  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  on  no  account  be  assumed  by  the  doctor,  to 
whom  the  law  gives  no  such  authority  whatever  but  to  grant  certificates. 
If  the  patient  is  removed  to  lodgings  to  be  under  treatment,  the  relatives 
must  do  so.  It  need  not  be  the  nearest  relative.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
have  family  councils  under  tliose  circmnstances.  Especially  when 
husbands  or  wives  are  mentally  affected,  some  of  the  blood  relations  of 
the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  into  consultation.  But  as 
regards  the  doctor  the  rule  is  clear.  Let  him  advise,  but  not  act.  I  have 
even  in  some  rare  cases  reftised  to  take  the  respoiiftib\\it^  oil  x^^gi^^at 
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attendance  and  treatment,  without  first  getting  a  letter  of  protection  from 
legal  risk.  The  attendants  in  charge  are  the  servants  of  the  relatives, 
and  under  their  order  technically  and  legally,  however  much  in  fiu5t  they 
may  be  under  the  doctor's  directions. 

In  England  a  patient  can  be  treated  at  his  own  home  or  anywhere  else, 
if  not  **  for  profit,"  without  certificates  of  lunacy,  as  long  as  his  friends 
desire,  and  so  long  as  he  is  not  badly  treated,  which  last  procedure 
subjects  those  responsible  for  it  to  very  heavy  punishment.  In  Scotland, 
a  patient  can  be  treated,  with  a  view  to  cure,  anywhere  out  of  an  asylum 
for  twelve  months  without  formal  certificates,  if  a  medical  opinion  to  that 
efiect  and  intimation  is  sent  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  the  early  treatment  with  a  view  to  cure  of  insane 
patients  in  private  houses.  I  only  point  out  the  conditions  on  which  only 
it  can  legally  be  done. 

2.  The  most  common  of  all  the  medico-legal  duties  thrown  on  medicd 
men  is  that  of  signing  the  statutory  medical  certificates  for  placing 
patients  in  asylums,  or  under  care  in  private  houses.  This  is  done  fix* 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient,  and  often  for  his  safety  as  well  as  for 
the  safety  of  the  public.  The  form  of  certificate  is  fixed  by  statute,  and 
no  other  form  will  do.  The  form  is  practically  the  same  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  though  the  mode  of  placing  a  patient  in  the 
asylum  is  difierent  in  the  three  countries.  In  England  and  Irdand 
a  private  patient  can  be  placed  in  an  asylum  on  the  ^^  order*'  of  a  relation 
or  of  anyone  else  after  the  two  medical  certificates  have  been  obtained ; 
in  Scotland  the  sherifi*  must  sign  the  ^' order/'  after  having  seen  the  cer- 
tificates. Pauper  patients  are  placed  in  asylums  in  England  and  Irdand 
on  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  who  must  see  the  patient,  and  on  one 
medicjil  certificate,  while  in  Scotland  pauper  patients  are  placed  in  asylums 
in  the  sjiiiie  way  as  private  patients,  that  is,  on  two  certificates  aod 
a  sheriff's  order. 

As  to  tlie  t^rounds  on  which  a  British  subject  can  be  legally  deprived 
of  his  liberty  on  account  of  lunacy,  the  common  law  of  England  only 
recognized  as  a  sufficient  cause  danger  to  the  patient  or  to  the  public, 
and  a  recent  decision  seems  to  imply  that  some  judges  still  hold  that  to 
be  the  law.  But  by  tlie  universal  practice  of  the  country,  sanctioned  by 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  the  recent  statutory  law  is  taken  as  super- 
seding or  supplementing  the  common  law;  and  that,  without  defining 
insanity,  or  j)rescribing  any  spwific  grounds  on  which  a  patient  may  be 
detained  as  a  lunatic,  clearlv  enacts  that  '*care  and  treatment"  are  the 
chief  object^  of  his  detention,  and  his  being  dangerous  is  nowhere  made 
a  sine  fjiui  n^n.  This  being  so,  the  first  thing  a  medical  man  with  an 
insane  i)ationt  who  needs  care  and  treatment  in  an  asylum,  or  to  be 
boarded  with  a  private  family,  has  to  do,  is  to  make  up  his  own  mind  in 
regard  to  the  definite  grounds  on  which  the  steps  are  to  be  taken.  Having 
done  so,  his  next  business  is  to  convince  the  patient's  responsible  relatives 
of  the  necessity  for  certification.  In  doing  this,  it  is  far  better  not  to 
press  them  too  strongly  at  first  if  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  explain  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  them,  not 
on  the  doctor.  It  may  in  some  rare  cases  be  necessary,  before  certifying, 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  responsible  person,  protecting  the  doctor  firom  risk 
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of  a  legal  action.  That  is  a  risk  no  medical  man  in  signing  a  certificate 
of  lunacy  should  subject  himself  to  if  he  can  help  it.  The  lunacy  statutes 
give  exemption  from  actions  if  the  facts  are  correct,  and  the  certificate 
bona  fide  and  correctly  filled  in  ;  and  if  in  spite  of  this,  under  the  com- 
mon law,  actions  can  then  be  brought  against  medical  men  for  doing  a 
statutory  duty  in  a  legal  way,  they  must  just  protect  themselves  by  a 
letter  of  indemnification,  or  as  best  they  can.  In  the  case  of  pauper 
patients,  the  chief  responsibility  undoubtedly  rests  on  the  medical  man, 
to  whom  the  relieving  oflBcers  or  inspectors  of  poor  must  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  asylum  treatment,  and  must  act  on  his  opinion. 

In  solving  the  question  of  whether  a  patient  should  be  certified  as  a 
lunatic  or  not,  the  first  thing,  of  course,  to  ask  one*s  self  is,  ^'  Is  the  patient 
insane?"  And  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  insanity  he 
labors  under.  To  determine  this  question,  one  must  have  evidence  of 
mental  disease  observed  by  one's  self,  but  may  also  use  any  facts  proving 
it  as  ascertained  from  others  who  have  seen  the  patient.  If  he  is  insane, 
then  comes  the  further  question,  "  Is  he  a  proper  person  to  be  detained 
under  care  and  treatment :"  Many  persons  are  insane  in  a  medical  and 
even  in  a  legal  sense,  yet  have  so  much  self-control  lefl,  or  their  mental 
peculiarities  are  so  slight  and  harmless,  that  they  are  not  proper  persons 
to  be  detained  under  care  and  treatment.  I  would  say  that  the  chief 
things  that  constitute  the  statutory  fitness  are  danger  to  themselves  or 
others ;  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  inability  to  care  for  and  manage 
themselves  and  their  affairs ;  acute  mental  symptoms  of  any  kind ;  or 
amenability  to  curative  treatment  which  cannot  be  applied  without  certi- 
fication. !No  doubt  all  sorts  of  considerations  —  social,  monetary,  and 
domestic— come  in  before  determining  the  expediency  of  certification. 
One  has  to  ask  what  are  the  reasons  for  his  removal  from  home,  where 
he  would  naturally  be  in  sickness,  and  how  will  it  affect  him  and  his 
affairs  generally  ?  Then,  of  course,  it  is  proper,  having  determined  that 
he  should  be  certified,  to  ask  what  legal  risk  there  is  to  yourself  or  to  his 
relations.  I  know  an  undoubtedly  dangerous  lunatic  who  has  kept  him- 
self out  of  an  asylum  by  bribing  one  member  of  his  family  by  money 
gifts  to  oppose  his  seclusion  under  all  circumstances,  and  by  threatening 
anyone  of  his  children  who  moves  in  the  matter  with  disinheritance  in 
his  will.  It  may  be  necessair  to  see  the  patient  several  times  before  you 
can  make  up  your  mind.  When  those  questions  have  been  answered, 
and  you  proceed  to  certify,  (a)  fill  in  the  first  and  purely  formal  part  of 
the  certificate  in  all  cases  as  if  it  were  an  important  business  and  legal 
document,  looking  at  the  directions  on  the  margin.  Our  profession  is 
not  always  sufficiently  particular  about  this.  Lawyers  look  on  this  part 
as  of  much  importance.  Not  to  designate  the  patient,  and  put  in  his 
residence  at  the  proper  place,  is,  according  to  Sir  Cresswell  Cressweirs 
judgment,  to  invalidate  the  whole  document,  and  the  English  Commis- 
sioners always  return  it  to  the  writer  for  correction  if  this  is  not  done. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  there  being  ten  thousand  Thomas  Jones  in 
the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  clearly  which  one  is  the  lunatic. 
In  England  and  Ireland  you  must  have  seen  the  patient  within  a  week 
of  certification,  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 
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(b)  Then  comes  the  most  important  part  of  all,  viz.,  the  ^^  fiicts  indi- 
cating insanity  observed  by  myself/'     Without  these  facts  the  certificate 
is  not  valid  at  all.     By  all  means  put  in  first  the  most  evident  and  oat- 
rageous  insane  delusions  the  patient  labors  under  in  as  crisp  and  clear  a 
i/Fay  us  you  can.    No  evidence  of  insanity  is  so  satisfiictory  to  lawyers  as 
insane  delusions.     Next  to  those  in  cogency  come  incoherence  of  speedi, 
or  shouting,  or  outrageous  conduct,  or  loss  of  memory  and  reasoning 
power.     Put  into  the  certificate  some  of  the  patient's  very  words,  tf 
possible.     Next  to  those  come  such  ^^ facts"  as  relate  to  the  patient's 
appearance,  expression  of  face,  and  manner.     If  you  have  known  him 
before,  any  changes  from  his  normal  condition  should  be  noted.     By  the 
way,  in  putting  down  delusions  it  is  necessary  often  to  add  to  a  statement 
of  one,  the  words  ^'  which  is  a  delusion."     Some  things  may  be  quite 
true,  e. g.y  "He  says  he  has  X10,000  a  year,"  and  therefore  needs  this 
explanation.     On  the  other  hand,  such  delusions  as  "Says  he  is  God 
Almighty  "  do  not  need  anything  of  the  kind.     If  any  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal expression  can  be  got  hold  of,  put  it  among  the  (actSy  but  usually 
these  have  to  come  under  the  "facts  communicated  by  others."    N^ative 
signs,  such  as  absolute  taciturnity,  insensibility  to  impressions  firom  with- 
out, are  good  enough  "facts."     It  is  better  to  put  no  "fisusts"  that  do 
not  clearly  indicate  insanity,  if  possible,  but  there  are  some  cases  where 
the  evidence  must  consist  of  lesser  things  than  those  I  have  mentioned 
put  in  a  cumulative  way,  e.  g.,  "  His  manner  is  very  peculiar.     He  is 
slightly  incoherent  and  silly  in  speech.     His  memory  is  impaired  some- 
what.     He  has  no  sane  interest  in  his  afiairs  or  in  his  relations  or 
belongings.     His  eye  is  vacant  in  expression.     His  whole  conversation 
gives  me  the  impression  that  he  is  unfit  to  manage  his  aSairs,"  were 
really  all  the  facta  observed  by  myself  that  I  could  put  down  as  the  results 
of  one  interview  with  a  person  of  mildly  enfeebled  mind.    It  is  quite  pro- 
per to  \i»e  facts  observed  at  previous  interviews,  tliough  it  is  better  to  use 
those  at  the  last  interview  if  possible. 

I  could  give  instances  of  most  ridiculous  "facts"  put  into  lunscv 
certificates  by  medical  men.  "  He  is  incoherent  in  his  appearance. ' 
"Eyes  restless  and  wandering,  but  following  the  usual  occupation  of 
breaking  stones."  "  She  says  she  is  in  the  family  way  (she  had  a  baby 
in  a  few  months)."  "  Reads  his  Bible,  and  is  anxious  about  the  salTi* 
tion  of  his  soul,"  are  examples. 

Never  put  in  such  statements  as  these — "  He  has  no  delusions."  ''His 
self-control  is  not  lost."  Those,  in  fact,  prove  sanity,  and  are  not  un- 
common. 

(c)  The  "facts  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by  others" 
that  follow,  are  very  important  as  subsidiary  and  not  essential  points  of 
the  certificate.  Among  them  you  can  insert  descriptions  of  previous 
aggravations  of  conduct  and  speech,  of  attempts  or  threats  of  suicide,  or 
dant^er  to  others.     You  must  put  down  the  name  of  your  informant 

{d)  The  signature,  residence,  and  dating  must  be  carefully  done. 
After  the  whole  certificate  is  completed,  I  advise  every  man  to  run  it 
over  carefully.  Few  men  are  so  accurate  that  they  will  not  swnetimes 
omit  something. 
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The  greatest  tact  is  necessary  often  to  bring  out  the  real  condition  of 
a  patient's  mind.  This  is  often  impossible,  in  fact,  even  when  you  know 
on  good  evidence  that  he  is  insane.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  he 
thinks  you  are  a  doctor  come  to  certify  him.  He  then  naturally  conceals 
his  delusions,  and  puts  his  best  foot  foremost.  Sometimes  a  little  stratagem 
is  necessary.  The  weak  are  always  cunning,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  quality 
was  exaggerated  in  some  insane  patients.  By  all  means  get  the  cue  to  his 
delusions  if  they  exist,  and  as  ftdl  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  case  as  you 
can  before  you  see  him.  I  have  more  than  once  entirely  failed  to  educe 
&ots  enough  on  which  to  found  a  certificate  in  the  case  of  a  man  I  knew 
to  be  insane  and  dangerous.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  justifiable  thing  to 
give  the  patient  drink  in  order  to  make  him  speak  what  is  in  his  mind, 
or  to  bring  out  his  peculiarities,  though  I  have  known  it  done  more  than 
once. 

8.  Medical  men  have  to  give  certificates  of  sanity  as  well  as  of  insanity 
sometimes.  These  need  great  care,  much  circumspection,  and  consider- 
able inquiry  into  the  facts  of  a  man's  life  and  behavior.  I  have  on  two 
occasions  had  insane  patients  leave  the  asylum  and  return  to  me  with 
certificates  of  sanity  got  from  incautious  doctora.  In  one  case  the  patient 
produced  and  kept  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  would  be  an  awkward  thing  for 
the  certifier  if,  after  getting  such  a  certificate,  the  patient  went  and  made 
a  will,  or  killed  himself.  In  a  way,  a  certificate  of  sanity  needs  more 
inquiry  before  it  is  given  than  a  certificate  of  insanity.  Certificates  of 
sanity  are  needed  to  set  aside  a  Curator  Bonis^  and  often  also  before  a 
man  is  allowed  to  resume  employments  and  public  appointments. 

4.  When  a  man  is  ipso  facto  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  and  the 
control  of  his  property  by  being  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  must  have 
his  property  looked  after  and  administered  for  his  benefit,  and  another 
legal  process  has  to  be  gone  through  for  that  purpose.  In  England  and 
Ireland  aflSdavits  have  to  be  given,  stating  facts  indicating  insanity,  and 
especially  incapacity  to  manage  property,  which  are  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  on  them,  ha  prima  facie  proof,  an  inquisition  de  lunatico 
inquirendo  is  held  by  a  '^Master  in  Lunacy,"  sent  to  the  patient's  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose,  at  which  the  medical  man  and  others  have  to  give 
viva  voce  sworn  evidence.  If  the  patient  is  found  lunatic,  one  person  is 
appointed  '^  Committee  of  the  person,"  to  control  the  person,  and  another 
"Committee  of  the  estate,"  to  manage  the  property,  and  no  further 
certificates  are  needed  for  placing  him  in  an  asylum.  This  is  a  cumbrous 
and  expensive,  though  an  efficient  and  fair  process.  If  the  property  is 
under  £1000  in  value,  the  process  is  simpler  and  cheaper.  Some  such 
process  would  always  be  necessary  for  doubtful  and  important  cases,  but 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  a  simple,  unnecessary  waste  of 
money  and  judicial  talent.  The  Scotch  process  is  far  simpler  and  less 
expensive.  Two  doctors  sign  certificates  ''on  soul  and  conscience"  of 
the  man's  ''  insanity,  incapacity  to  manage  his  own  afiairs,  or  to  give  di- 
rections for  their  management,"  and  those  are  presented  w^ith  a  petition 
from  a  near  relation,  stating  the  amount  of  his  property,  to  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  who  orders  them  to  be  intimated  in  a  certain  place 
in  the  Court  for  eight  days,  after  which,  if  there  is  no  opposition,  a 
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Curator  Bonis  is  appointed,  who  then  manages  the  lunatic's  property, 
and  acts  for  him,  after  finding  due  caution  for  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties.  He  has  to  present  an  account  of  his  intromissions  to  the 
Court  every  year.  The  weak  point  of  the  Scotch  system  is,  that  usually 
no  proper  guardian  of  the  lunatic*s  person  is  appointed.  The  nearest 
relative  commonly  acts  as  such.  Occasionally  a  Curator  Dative  is  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  person,  but  this,  with  the  process  of  **  Cognition," 
are  cumbrous,  antiquated  processes  seldom  resorted  to. 

5.  Medical  men  are  often  called  on  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
or  not  of  mental  disease  in  persons  accused  of  crime,  to  enable  the  law  to 
fix  or  to  absolve  from  responsibility.  In  Scotland  the  procarator-fiscd 
usually  has  a  medical  adviser,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  kind  of  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  in  cases  where  crime,  danger,  or  disturbance  may 
have  been  the  result  of  mental  disease. 

Crime  is  usually  committed  in  mania,  epileptic  insanity,  and  alcoholic 
insanity,  and  sometimes  in  puerperal  insanity,  delusional  and  homicidal 
melancholia,  sometimes  in  dementia  and  congenital  imbecility  in  an  im- 
pulsive way,  and  also  in  impulsive  insanity,  where  there  are  uncontroll- 
able homicidal,  kleptomaniacal,  pyromaniacal,  destructive,  or  animal 
impulses.  Some  of  the  complications  of  mental  disease  with  the  effects 
of  drunkenness  are  often  most  puzzling  both  to  medical  men  and  to 
lawyers.  My  experience  is,  that  crime  is  usually  committed  at  the  same 
stage  of  attacks  of  insanity  that  suicides  are  ordinarily  committed,  viz., 
in  the  incipient  stage. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  towards  a  divergence  of  view  between 
medical  men  and  lawyers  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  mental 
disease  that  should  exempt  from  punishment  for  crime.  Certainly  the 
law  has  gradually  come  round  more  and  more  towards  the  medical  view — 
has,  in  fact,  rerognizeil  the  facts  of  nature  in  mental  disease.  Judge 
Tracey  held  that,  except  a  criminal  was  irresponsible  as  a  wild  beast, 
he  should  suffer  punishment.  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  a  "knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong"  was  the  test.  The  twelve  judges  declared  in 
M'Naugh ton's  case  that  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  relation  to 
the  act  committed  should  be  the  true  legal  test ;  I-iord  Denman  said  that 
legal  responsibility  should  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  insane 
delusion  ;  Lord  Moncrieff  has  laid  it  down  that  a  man's  habit  and  repute 
as  to  sanitv  amonfj^  his  fellow-men  who  knew  him  well  should  determine 
his  legal  responsibility  for  any  crime  committed.  At  last  the  new 
criminal  code  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  proposes  to  make  the  man's  power 
of  controlling  his  actions  the  test,  and  with  that  view  every  medical  man 
will  agree.  He  says — **  The  proposition  which  I  have  to  maintain  and 
explain  is,  that  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be  the  law  of  England,  that  no  act 
is  a  crime  if  the  person  who  does  it  is,  at  the  time  when  it  is  done,  pre- 
vented either  by  defective  mental  power  or  by  any  disease  affecting  te 
mind,  from  controlling  his  own  conduct,  unless  the  absence  of  the  power 
to  control  has  been  produced  by  his  own  default.*'  While  judges  during 
three  centuries  were  lavin<j  down  these  rules  of  law,  men  that  we  now 
hold  to  be  insane  were  taking  away  their  own  lives  by  the  hundred  eveit 
year,  most  of  them  knowing  it  to  be  wrong  and  yet  doing  it— a  ''crime, ' 
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and  a  ^^ motiveless"  one  in  most  cases.  Those  suicides  were  surely  thus 
exhibiting  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see,  that,  in  this  respect  at  all  events, 
something  was  interfering  between  every  natural  instinct,  every  effort  of 
will,  and  every  motive  of  ordinaiy  human  action — that  something  being 
disease  and  disordered  function  of  the  brain. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  difficult  cases — cases  on  the  borderland  of 
disease,  cases  where  vice  and  mental  disease  are  mixed  up  puzzlinely, 
cases  of  mild  enfeeblement  of  mind,  cases  of  drink  voluntarily  taken 
when  its  effects  were  well  known,  and  after  being  taken  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  a  condition  of  delirium  or  short  frenzy.  We  must  admit  we 
have  no  definite  test  as  yet  for  detecting  minute  amounts  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. I  only  wish  we  medical  men  were  placed  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory position  before  giving  evidence.  The  whole  facts  on  both  sides  are 
seldom  put  before  us,  and  we  are  regarded  and  treated  in  the  witness-box 
as  partisans — a  position  that  we  should  resent  as  derogatory  to  science. 
Certainly  we  should  never  become  partisans  willingly. 

6.  We  are  often  appealed  to  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  man  ip  make  a 
will,  or  to  transact  ordinary  business,  or  to  contract  marriage.  The 
principles  on  which  our  opinion  should  be  founded  for  the  two  latter 
purposes  are  just  those  on  which  we  act  in  determining  the  question  of 
Bending  a  patient  to  an  asvlum.  In  regard  to  will-making,  great  atten- 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  there  are  certain  fixed  legal  and 
medical  principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  us.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  we  are  usually  not  consulted  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  when 
the  real  capacity  of  the  testator  could  be  examined  into,  but  are  placed 
in  the  witness-box  after  he  is  dead  with  one-sided,  imperfect  information, 
and  with  every  motive  operating  on  the  side  that  consults  us  to  prevent 
us  getting  at  all  the  facts.  In  will-making  we  must  enlarge  our  ideas  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  beyond  those  com- 
prised under  technical  insanity.  The  senile  dotard,  the  man  exhausted 
in  strength  from  disease  and  approaching  death,  the  man  confused  in 
mind  from  fever  and  drink,  the  man  distracted  by  terrible  pain,  the  man 
whose  condition  is  weakened  so  that  he  is  made  mentally  unresisting  and 
facile  by  disease  and  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  may  all  require  their 
testamentary  capacity  to  be  tested.  It  is  most  important  that  a  skilled 
and  experienced  medical  man  should  be  asked  to  examine  into  the  testar 
mentary  capacity  of  such  cases  before  the  destination  of  great  sums  of 
money  is  irrevocably  decided  by  a  document  that  above  all  things  needs 
soundness  of  judgment  for  its  validity.  It  would  be  well  were  our  pro- 
fession more  called  on  for  this  purpose.  I  was  once  told  by  a  distin- 
Euished  counsel,  with  a  large  experience  in  the  Probate  Court,  that  he 
ad  never  known  a  will  upset  where  a  respectable  doctor  had  witnessed 
it  after  examining  into  the  testator's  state  of  mind,  and  a  respectable 
agent  had  drawn  it  up,  neither  of  them  taking  any  benefit  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

It  may  be  held  as  proved  by  legal  decisions  that  a  lesser  amount  of 
mental  capacitv  is  needed  for  makmg  a  valid  will  than  for  managing 
property  or  enjoying  personal  liberty.  Patients  in  asylums  have  made 
good  wills.     Patients  with  insane  delusions  that  did  not  affect  the  provi- 
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Bions  of  the  will  have  been  held  by  the  highest  tribunalfl  to  have  made 
good  wills  (Banks  vs.  GoodfellowV  Very  &cile  persons  have  made  good 
wills,  and  those  on  the  point  of  death  constantly  make  wills  that  stand, 
while  wills  with  the  most  absurd  provisions  have  stood  in  law. 

When  a  medical  man  is  asked  to  examine  into  the  testamentary  capa- 
city of  a  patient,  he  should  insist  on  seeing  the  patient  alone,  or  at  all 
events  only  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse  or  a  family  agent,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained  is  this,  (a)  "  Is  the  patient  free  from  the  influence 
of  drink  or  drugs,  and  in  his  usual  state?"  Then  (6)  "Does  he  know 
the  nature  of  the  act  he  is  to  perform,  and  the  effect  of  the  document  he 
is  to  sign?"  The  next  thing  (c)  is  to  find  out  if  he  is  not  influenced  in 
the  doing  of  it,  or  in  regard  to  any  of  its  provisions,  by  insane  delusicHi, 
or  by  an  insane,  morbidly  enfeebled  state  of  mind.  Then  {d)  ascertain  if 
there  is  facility  of  mind  from  bodily  weakness  or  any  other  cause,  or 
undue  influence  being  exercised  from  without.  Here  is  where  you  will 
find  the  benefit  of  being  alone  with  the  patient.  I  remember  an  old 
dyin<7  m^  confessing  to  me,  when  alone  with  him  in  these  circumstances, 
that  his  niece,  who  was  also  his  nurse  and  constant  companion,  was  reallj 
compelling  him  against  his  judgment  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor,  his  own 
volitional  and  resistive  power  being  weakened  by  his  state  of  bodily  weak- 
ness and  dependence.  The  influence  exerted  on  many  patients  in  bodilj 
weakness,  especially  if  it  has  been  prolonged,  by  a  nurse  constantly  in 
attendance,  is  sometimes  absolutely  dominant,  and  quite  irresistible  bj 
the  will  of  the  patient.  A  very  interesting  bit  of  medico-psychologjr 
this  is. 

Supposing  you  are  satisfied  so  far;  the  next  thing  {e)  is  to  make  the 
intending  testator  go  over  the  particulars  of  the  disposition  he  wishes  to 
be  made,  without  prompting,  or  suggestion,  or  leading  questions.  And 
he  should  be  made  to  do  this  twice,  with  certainly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
interval  between  the  two  statements.  You  can  then  see  if  the  disposition 
is  a  natural  one,  and  find  out  from  him  the  motives  for  the  will  being 
made,  and  for  any  provision  of  it  that  may  seem  strange.  In  fiict,  are 
the  whole  motives  of  action  of  the  man  otioad  the  will,  sane,  reasonable, 
and  uninfluenceil  by  morbid  motives?  Is  it  the  act  of  the  man  himself 
exercising  his  own  will  spontaneously?  I  remember  being  called  to  see 
a  man  who  was  dying  of  bronchitis  and  heart  disease,  with  his  breathing 
impe<led,  his  strength  ebbing  away,  and  his  mental  power  impaired  bj 
the  non-oxygenated  blood  supplied  to  his  brain.  He  had  made  a  will  in 
favor  of  a  former  mistress,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  remorse,  and 
wanted  to  leave  his  money,  which  was  considerable,  to  his  relatives.  Bat 
he  could  not  twice  over  remember  all  the  provisions — these  being  a  little 
coraf)licated.  I  refused  on  this  account  on  two  occasions  to  say  he  had 
testamentary  capacity.  But,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  became  more 
clear  in  mind  before  death,  and  I  was  hurriedly  sent  for  late  at  night  to 
see  him.  lie  clearly  went  twice  over  the  provisions  he  wished  made  in 
his  will,  and  told  me  whv  he  wished  these  made.  His  reasons  were 
natural  and  right.  The  lawyer  was  there  with  the  document  drawn  np» 
and  the  testator  had  just  power  to  make  his  mark  before  he  died.  Yet 
this  will  was  held  good  in  law  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  upset  it    The 
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last  thing  (/)  you  have  to  ascertain  is  if  the  intending  testator  knows  in 
a  general  way  the  amount  of  the  property  he  has  to  bequeath.  I  lately, 
on  getting  to  that  point  in  the  case  of  a  very  sensible-looking  man,  was 
astonished  at  being  told  by  him  that  he  was  worth  £100,000,  which  I 
knew  to  be  quite  impossible,  and  of  course  no  will  was  made. 

It  is  most  necessary  not  to  let  a  good  motive  make  us  sanction  a  bad 
will,  however  natural  its  provisions  may  be,  however  much  trouble  or 
expense  it  may  save.  I  am  frequently  asked  to  sanction  wills  being 
made  by  persons  unfit  to  make  them,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
having  a  will  or  the  saving  of  expense  and  trouble.  I  have  found  but 
little  realization  of  the  impropriety  or  illegality  of  getting  dying  people, 
or  those  whose  minds  were  enfeebled  from  paralysis,  who  did  not  really 
know  what  they  were  doing,  to  sign  wills  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
even  among  conscientious  reputable  people. 

7.  The  detection  of  feigned  insanity  is  a  duty  sometimes  laid  on  a 
medical  man.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  or  tests  by  which  feigned  in- 
sanity can  be  detected.  I  need  hardly  say  we  have  first  to  see  if  the 
type  presented  is  that  of  an  ordinary  kind  of  insanity.  Most  imitators 
mix  up  incoherent  maniacal  symptoms  with  silliness,  and  will  talk  no 
sense  at  all,  and  pretend  to  know  nothing.  In  fact,  they  overdo  their 
part.  The  patient  should  be  carefully  watched  all  the  time,  sometimes 
ostentatiously  watched  to  keep  him  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  again 
when  he  does  not  know  he  is  observed.  No  sane  man  can  imitate  the 
dry  skin  and  lips,  furred  tongue,  constant  restlessness  by  day  and  night, 
high  temperature,  and  constant  sleeplessness  of  acute  delirious  mania, 
which  for  a  short  time  they  oflen  try  to  simulate.  A  man  imitating  the 
shouting,  etc.,  of  acute  mania  perspires  freely,  while  an  acutely  maniacal 
patient  seldom  does  so.  The  sensibility  to  pain  should  be  tested,  and 
sometimes,  in  prisons,  a  battery  is  found  useful  in  the  case  of  old  crafty 
malingerers.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  being  put  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  before  the  doctor  was  known  to  be  coming,  in  order  to  produce  a 
real  stupidity  with  confusion  of  mind.  I  have  been  deceived  by  a  clever 
imitator  of  acute  mania  so  far  as  my  conclusions  were  arrived  at  from 
one  visit. 

I  have  known  a  really  insane  man  assume  an  exaggerated  insanity  to 
make  his  friends  think  the  asylum  was  doing  him  harm ;  and  a  sort  of 
grotesque  semi-volitional  imitation  of  mania  is  common  in  hypochondri- 
acal melancholies  to  convince  their  friends  how  ill  they  are;  while  in 
hysterical  girls  imitations  of  maniacal  attacks  and  of  unconsciousness  are 
Tery  common  to  excite  sympathy  and  attract  attention. 

8.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  often  most  responsible  duties  that  fall 
to  a  medical  man's  lot  is  to  give  confidential  family  advice  about  engage- 
ments to  marry  when  one  party  has  been  insane,  is  threatened  with 
insanity,  or  has  an  insane  heredity,  to  advise  as  to  the  education  and 
profession  of  children  of  a  very  neurotic  heredity,  and  to  advise  as  to 
the  significance  of  sudden  changes  of  conduct  and  sudden  outbreaks  of 
gross  immorality,  or  of  a  tendency  to  unnatural  crime,  or  other  motive- 
tess  and  unaccountable  conduct  in  previously  reputable  sane  people. 
Such  advice  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences,  blasting  lives  that 
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might  have  been  happy.  My  feeline  is  always  against  the  marriage  of 
women  who  have  been  intone.  I  always  advise  young  men  or  youDg 
women  to  avoid  marrying  into  a  very  neurotic  and  insane  stock,  if  their 
affections  have  not  gone  too  far.  The  risk  is  very  great  I  agree  with 
the  French  medical. opinion  that  there  is  a  special  tendency  for  members 
of  neurotic  families  to  intermarry,  and  an  affective  affinity  among  soch 
that  tends  towards  love  and  marriage.  That  is  no  doubt  bad  for  the  race, 
and  as  physiologists  we  should  try  and  stop  it  when  we  can.  To  havei 
neurotic  young  man  marry  a  fat,  phlegmatic  young  woman  may  be  quite 
admissible,  and  a  good  safe  stock  may  result.  But  what  are  we  to  sty 
about  the  marriage  of  the  neurotic,  thin,  hysterical  young  women^  with 
insanity  in  their  ancestry  ?  We  know  they  will  not  make  good  or  saie 
mothers.  Therefore,  in  them  we  ought  to  discourage  marriage.  Uow- 
ever  good  its  physiological  effect  might  be  on  the  individual,  bad  mental 
and  bodily  qualities,  as  well  as  tendencies  to  disease,  are  propagated  to 
future  generations.  They  leave  the  world  worse  than  they  found  it 
thereby,  the  disease  and  therefore  the  misery  in  it  being  increased.     The 

fossible  compensation  of  a  genius  once  in  a  while  is  not  to  be  trusted  to. 
believe  a  healthier  kind  of  genius  would  result  from  better  stock. 
Science,  till  it  discovers  a  way  of  correcting  such  bad  stock,  must  sar, 
do  not  propagate  it.     A  sporadic  case  of  insanity,  or  of  senile  break- 
down imitating  insanity,  may  occur  in  almost  any  family.     That  would 
not  warrant  any  such  advice  about  the  marriage  of  relations  as  I  hare 
been  giving.     The  relatives  of  such  a  case  may  all  be  perfectly  sound. 
I  am  speaking  of  families  in  which  the  neurotic  temperament,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  which  the  nervous  diathesis,  is  present.     If  such  persons 
are  to  marry,  do  not  let  them  marry  young,  and  let  them  marry  into 
a  sound,  muscular,  fat,  non-nervous  stock.     Though  the  contrary  has 
been  the  rule,  my  advice  has  over  and  again  been  taken,  and  engage 
ments  to  marry  not  entered  into  on  the  ground  of  bad  heredity.     If  you 
are  asked  about  any  young  man  or  woman,  '*  Is  he  or  she  likelv  to 
become  insane  or  not?"    say  that  science  does  not  yet  enable  us  to 
answer  that  question. 

As  to  the  mode  of  e<lucation  of  the  children  of  insane  or  neurotic 
parents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  ought  to  be  on  phvsio- 
lo^rical  lines,  and  under  nie<lical  a<lvice.  Such  children  should  all  be 
brought  uj)  in  the  country,  and  fed  mostly  on  milk  and  cereals,  and 
should  have  lots  of  fresh  air,  and  no  improper  excitement,  with  few 
children's  parties.  They  should  have  well-ventilated  class-rooms,  short 
school  hours,  and  their  lives  and  time  should  be  systematized.  Their 
weak  jK)ints  should  be  corrected  by  their  modes  and  conditions  of  life- 
They  should  be  kept  fat,  if  possible,  one  and  all.  They  should  have  no 
alcohol,  and  no  tobacco  till  after  twenty-four.  At  the  coming  on  of  the 
reproductive  period  of  life,  special  care  should  be  taken  with  them.  The 
sexual  appetite  is  most  difficult  to  manage  in  them,  and  by  them.  It  is 
often  strong,  disturbed,  and  aj)t  to  take  unnatural  forms,  while  the  powff 
of  control  over  it  is  apt  to  be  small.  The  occupations  they  choose  should 
not  imply  intense  head  work,  or  a  sedentary  life,  or  excitement.  Make 
them  colonists,  sending  them  back  to  nature,  or  get  them  into  fiied 
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salaried  places  with  systematic  work,  and  a  regular  holiday.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  such  persons  often  tend  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  Some  especially  neurotic  children  need  very  special  modes  of 
education.  I  have  seen  cases  who  could  not  safely  be  sent  to  school. 
Through  precocious  stealing,  lying,  and  vice,  they  were  constantly  get- 
ting into  trouble.  They  were  without  much  moral  sense  or  self-control, 
ana  had  erratic,  motiveless  ways.  I  have  seen  good  results  with  such 
children  sometimes  by  placing  them  in  a  quiet  family,  under  motherly 
care,  in  the  country,  under  special  rules  and  guidance,  and  away  from 
much  temptation.  Such  children  are  the  stock  out  of  which  the  insane, 
the  masturbators,  the  dipsomaniacs,  and  the  motiveless  criminals  arise, 
with  a  poet  or  a  genius  to  redeem  the  class  once  in  a  century,  and  to 
vindicate  nature's  law  of  compensation  in  the  world. 
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GENERAL  CONSffiERATIONS. 


The  insane  asylums  in  the  several  States  are,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  called  trustees,  directors,  commissioners,  visitors, 
managers,  regents  or  administrators.  These  boards  are  in  some  cases 
elected  by  the  legislature,  more  commonly  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  with  or  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  council,  or  senate,  or 
legislature.  The  boards  are  required  to  visit  the  hospitals  at  stated 
intervals,  and  to  make  annual  or  biennial  reports  to  the  governor  or  to 
the  legislature.  For  the  most  part  they  appoint  the  medical  officers  of 
the  asylums,  generally  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  In  some 
States  the  governor  appoints  such  officers.  In  Maine  one  member  of  the 
board  must  be  a  woman,  and  in  Iowa  two  may  be  women. 

In  West  Virginia  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  public  works. 
In  Florida,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  is  the  board  of  trustees. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  visitors  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
In  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  there  are  separate  asylums 
for  negroes.  County  asylums,  where  they  exist,  are  not  much  better 
than  almshouses  or  houses  of  correction  for  the  most  part :  and  the  laws 
requiring  them,  in  the  few  States  where  there  are  such,  are  often  disre- 
garded. In  Massachusetts  there  were  never  more  than  three,  and  there  is 
now  only  one. 

The  various  asylums  have  different  by-laws  regarding  payment  of  dues 
for  patients,  etc.  Women  are  employed  as  physicians  in  some,  and  in 
one  State,  Nebraska,  there  must  be  one  female  physician. 

In  those  States  where  the  laws  do  not  specify  regulations  for  the  com- 
mitment, or  admission,  of  private  patients,  the  trustees  are  allowed  to  in- 
clude that  matter  under  their  by-laws ;  and  they  generally  prescribe  a 
medical  certificate  from  one  physician,  or  two,  which  in  some  States  must 
be  signed  under  oath. 

The  civil  laws  of  all  the  States  provide  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
according  to  law,  and  the  possibility  of  a  jury  trial  to  a  person  demand- 
ing his  discharge  from  an  insane  asylum ;  they  deal  in  various  ways  with 
the  disqualifications  of  the  insane  as  to  holding  office,  voting,  serving  as 
Jnrors  or  witnesses,  managing  property,  marrying,  and  guardianship.  In 
a  few  States  incurable  insanity  is  ground  for  divorce. 


APPENDIX. 


ALABAMA.^ 

Patients  are  received  at  the  insane  asylum  from  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  insane  population.  In 
order  of  admission  the  indigent  insane  have  precedence  over  those  able 
to  pay,  and  recent  cases  over  those  of  long  standing. 

Paying  patients  are  received  on  the  following  requirements :  (1)  security 
for  the  payment  of  charges  and  expenses  ;  (2)  a  certificate  of  insanity  from 
one  or  more  respectable  physicians ;  (3)  certain  prescribed  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Indigent  patients  are  admitted  only  after  application  to  the  judge  of 
the  probate  court  in  the  county  where  the  patient  resides.  The  judge 
being  informed  that  there  is  room  for  the  patient  at  the  asylum,  must 
call  one  respectable  physician  and  other  witnesses,  and,  either  with  or 
without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  at  his  discretion,  decides  the  questions  of 
insanity  and  indigence.  The  physician's  certificate  of  insanity  is  taken 
under  oath. 

If  a  paying  patient,  aftier  three  months,  becomes  indigent,  and  the 
superintendent  certifies  that  he  is  a  fit  patient  to  remain,  he  may  be  re- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State,  on  the  certificate  of  the  probate  judge 
of  his  county. 

Indigent  patients  after  two  years'  residence  in  the  hospital,  if  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  longer  treatment,  and  are  not  dangerous, 
may  be  removed  by  order  of  the  superintendent  to  the  poor-house  of  the 
county  of  which  they  are  resident. 

When  a  person  has  escaped  indictment,  or  has  been  acquitted  of  a 
criminal  charge,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  court  shall  ascertain 
whether  the  insanity  in  any  degree  continues ;  in  which  case  the  court 
shall  order  the  prisoner  to  be  sent  to  the  insane  asylum. 

If  a  person,  held  in  confinement  to  await  trial  or  for  want  of  bail, 
appears  to  be  insane,  the  court  must  make  an  investigation,  call  a  respect- 
able physician  and  other  witnesses,  and,  if  necessary,  a  jury.  If  it  is 
proved  that  the  person  is  insane,  the  court  may  discharge  him  from  im- 
prisonment and  order  his  removal  to  the  hospital,  where  he  must  remain 

1  Code  of  Alabama,  1876,  ??  1470-1608,  2768-2769,  2782,  2796-2799,  2802-2807, 
2894,  2895,  8756,  8758,  8886,  3888,  8848. 
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untQ  restored  to  his  right  mind.     In  case  of  a  recovery  he  is  remanded 
to  jail. 

Convicts  who  become  insane  while  serving  their  sentence,  or  who  are 
insane  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  if  found  to  be  suitable  patients  for 
the  insane  asylum,  may  be  sent  there  by  the  Governor.  A  convict  sent 
to  the  insane  asylum  who  recovers  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment  must  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary  or  discharged,  as  the 
Governor  may  order. 


ARIZONA.*    (Territory.) 

Provisions  for  the  confinement  and  care  of  all  insane  persons  in  eadi 
county  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  dtber 
in  the  county  jail  or  in  such  other  place  as  they  shall  think  best.  The 
Governor  may  make  contracts  for  the  keeping  and  treatment  of  the  insuie 
in  any  hospitals  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  probate  judge  of  any  county,  upon  an  application  under  oath, 
stating  that  a  person  by  reason  of  insanity  is  dangerous,  shall  Cftuse  the 
person  to  be  brought  before  him  for  examination,  shall  summon  two  or 
more  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  accused,  and  shall  cause  to  appear 
one  or  more  graduat^js  in  medicine  who  are  also  reputable  practitioners. 
Tlie  physician  or  physicians  shall  be  present  during  the  hearing,  and  shall 
make  a  personal  examination  of  the  accused,  and  shall  set  forth  in  a 
written  statement  to  be  made  upon  oath :  (1)  his  or  their  opinion  as  to 
the  insanity  of  the  party  charged ;  (2)  whether  it  be  dangerous  to  the 
accused,  or  to  the  person  or  property  of  others,  that  the  accused  go  at 
large;  (3)  whether  such  insanity  is,  in  his  or  their  opinion,  likely  to 
prove  permanent  or  only  temporary.  The  judge,  if  satisfied  that  the 
person  is  insane  and  unfit  to  be  at  liberty,  shall  make  an  order  directing 
his  confinement.  The  property  of  the  insane  person  is  applied,  so  fiir  as 
it  will  go,  to  paying  the  expense  of  his  commitment  and  maintenance. 

Upon  proof  that  a  person  confined  for  insanity  is  no  longer  insane  or 
dangerous,  the  probate  judge  may  direct  that  he  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  visit  once  in  three 
months  the  asylums  in  California  where  there  are  patients  from  Arizona, 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  treated,  and  to  direct  the  discharge  of  those 
who  are  sufficiently  restored  to  reason. 

>  Compiled  Laws,  1877,  {{  1198-1208. 
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ARKANSAS.* 

Each  county  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  insane  asylum  a 
certain  number  of  patients,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants^ 
as  shown  by  the  last  census. 

Patients  are  committed  to  the  asylum  in  the  following  manner : 

(1)  Some  reputable  citizen  files  with  the  county  and  probate  judge  a 
written  statement,  certifying  that  the  patient  is  a  resident  of  the  county 
and  is,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  insane,  and  ought  to  be  committed  to  the 
asylum  for  care  and  treatment.  This  statement  is  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  the  judge,  who  also  signs  it.  (2)  The  judge,  at  an  appointed 
time,  hears  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  produced,  and  also  causes  an 
examination  to  be  made  by  one  or  more  regular  practising  physicians  of 
good  standing.  Interrogatories,  twenty-six  in  number,  touching  the 
habits,  history,  and  condition  of  the  patient  are  prescribed,  and  the 
physician  or  physicians  are  required  to  obtain  answers.  A  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  examination,  including  the  questions  and 
answers,  must  be  made  by  the  physician  or  physicians  and  presented  to 
the  judge.  (3)  If  the  jud^e  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane  and  a 
fit  patient  for  the  asylum,  he  makes  his  decision  in  writing.  (4)  The 
superintendent  notifies  the  judge  whether  there  is  room  in  the  asylum 
nnoccupied.  K  there  is  no  room,  the  name  of  the  insane  person  is 
entered  on  the  register  of  the  asylum,  and  the  patient  will  be  entitled  to 
admission  as  soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy.  (5)  If  the  judge  receives  word 
that  there  is  room  for  the  patient,  he  issues  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to  take 
the  insane  person  and  deliver  him  to  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum. 
Any  insane  person,  a  citizen  of  the  State,  whose  estate  will  not  maintain 
himself  and  his  natural  dependents,  may  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Insane  persons  having  property  may 
be  admitted  if  there  be  room. 

Patients  are  classified  into  three  classes :  acute,  chronic,  and  probably 
incurable.  If  the  hospital  is  crowded  with  patients,  a  preference  is  given, 
in  the  order  of  admission,  to  the  acute  class,  and  vacancies  may  be  made 
by  discharging  those  who  are  probably  incurable. 

A  patient  who  has  not  recovered  may  be  discharged  and  given  into  the 
care  of  his  guardian,  relatives,  friends,  or  removed  to  such  place  as 
is  provided  for  his  further  custody.  Such  removal  is  made  by  the 
sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  by  the  order  of  the  county  and  probate  judge. 
Persons  who  have  not  recovered  may  also  be  removed  by  their  friends  with 
the  consent  of  the  .superintendent,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Patients  who  have  recovered  may  be  discharged  by  the  super- 
intendent, but  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  county  and  probate  judge,  if 
the  removal  is  without  his  order. 

»  Arkansas  Digest,  1874,  JJ  302-326,  1227,  1228,  1828,  1966,  1988,  2001,  2002, 
848a-8539,  4495-4500,  4589. 

Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1888,  pp.  2, 18-26,  150- 
158,  182. 
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The  Bberiff,  of  each  county,  before  delivering  any  patient  to  the  saper- 
intendent,  shall  see  that  he  or  she  is  provided  with  suitable  clothing  to  the 
amount  prescribed. 

Any  person  attempting  to  commit  a  patient  in  a  way  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $300. 

If  a  lunatic  is  Airiously  mad,  so  as  to  be  dangerous,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  his  guardian  or  the  person  in  charge  of  him,  to  confine  him  in  a  suitable 
place  until  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  county,  which  shall 
make  such  order  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  person  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  require.  If  there  is  no  person  in  charge,  or  if  the 
person  in  charge  fails  to  take  care  of  such  lunatic,  any  judge  of  a 
court  of  record,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  maj 
cause  such  insane  person  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  confined  until  the 
circuit  court  shall  make  further  order. 

Insane  persons  at  large  shall  be  arrested  by  any  peace  officer  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  who  shall  make  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  keq> 
them  in  restraint  until  they  can  be  sent  by  due  process  of  law  to  the  asylum. 

Insane  paupers  may  be  taken  care  of  in  the  poor-house  of  the  county. 

If  in  a  criminal  case,  in  the  course  of  trial,  or  after  trial  and  before 
judgment,  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  the  defendant  insane,  all  proceedings  shall  be  postponed  and  t 
jury  called  to  inquire  whether  defendant  is  oi  unsound  mind.  If  found 
insane,  he  shall  be  kept  in  confinement  in  prison  or  in  the  county  jail, 
or  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  until  he  is  restored.  K  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  he  is  sane,  the  trial  is  to  proceed  or  judgment  be  pronounced  ts 
the  case  may  be. 

If  a  person  is  under  sentence  of  death,  and  the  sherifi"  is  satisfied  that 
there  arc  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  him  insane,  he  may  summon  a 
jury  to  try  the  question.  If  the  person  be  found  insane,  the  sheriff  shall 
suspend  the  execution  and  report  the  case  to  the  Governor. 

Persons  ac<iuitted  of  crime  on  the  ground  of  insanity  must  be  so 
reported  by  the  jury  in  their  verdict,  and  they  shall  be  committed  to  the 
asylum  by  the  court  for  further  proceedings  or  for  discharge  upon  their 
recovery,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Convicts  becoming  insane  are 
not  admitted  to  the  asylum  during  their  term  of  service,  but  are  treated 
in  the  penitentiary. 


CALIFORNIA.^ 

Patients  are  committed  to   the   Stockton  Asylum  in   the  following 
manner :  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  by  affidavit  to  a  magbtrate  of 

I  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Cnlifomia,  bv  Hittell,  1876,  Vol.  I.  U  213G-2222;  Vol  IL 
i^  11,763-11,706,  13,361.  14,:J67-14,373,  14,221-14,224,  14,682;  Vol.  III.  ||  14,868, 
14,370,  14,373.     Statutes  of  California,  1881,  Chap.  ix. ;  1888,  Chaps.  Ut.  and  1x1 
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the  county  that  any  person  within  the  county  is  so  far  disordered  in  his 
mind  as  to  endanger  health,  person,  or  property,  he  issues  a  warrant  di- 
recting that  the  person  be  arrested  and  taken  before  some  judge  of  a  court 
of  record  in  the  county  for  examination.  This  jud^e  summons  two  or 
more  witnesses  from  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  insane  person, 
and  at  least  two  graduates  in  medicine.  The  physicians  must  be  present 
at  the  hearing  and  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  alleged  insane 
person.  The  physicians  must,  if  they  believe  the  person  dangerously 
insane,  make  a  certificate  stating  the  fact  and  showing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  age,  residence,  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  The  judge,  if  ho  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is  so 
far  insane  as  to  endanger  health,  person,  or  property,  makes  an  order 
that  he  be  confined  in  the  Asylum.  This  order  is  executed  by  the  sheriff. 
Idiots,  imbeciles,  and  persons  affected  with  delirium  tremens  are  not 
admitted. 

Commitment  to  the  Napa  State  Asylum  is  in  substantially  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  application  is  made  to  the  County  Judge  or  to 
the  Probate  Judge  of  San  Francisco,  who  conducts  the  examination  and 
makes  the  order  for  commitment.  Also,  the  physicians  are  especially 
required  to  ascertain  whether  the  case  is  of  a  recent  or  curable  character, 
and  whether  the  insane  person  is  of  a  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  incendiary 
disposition,  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  the  community.  There 
is  the  same  provision  as  to  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  cases  of  chronic  or 
harmless  mental  unsoundness,  and  the  resident  physician  is  directed  to 
return  such  persons  to  the  county  from  which  they  were  committed. 

The  judge  shall  inquire  into  the  pecuniary  ability  of  persons  committed 
to  the  Asylum,  and,  if  there  is  property  sufficient  to  pay  charges,  the 
judge  shall  appoint  a  guardian  to  take  the  property  and  apply  it  to  paying 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  ward.  If  the  insane  person  is  indigent,  but 
has  husband  or  wife,  father,  mother,  or  children  living  within  the  State 
having  means,  they  shall  pay  for  his  support  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  paying  patients. 

If  the  kindred  or  friends  of  a  patient  make  it  appear  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  who  issued  the  commitment  that  they  are  capable  of  giving  him 
proper  care,  the  judge  may  issue  an  order  for  the  removal  of  such  person. 
No  other  order  or  application  for  release  shall  be  heeded  by  the  Trustees, 
except  it  be  the  order  of  a  court  or  judge  on  proceedings  in  habeas  corpus. 
If  it  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  judge  that  a  patient  so  removed 
is  not  properly  cared  for,  or  is  dangerous  for  want  of  care,  he  may  order 
such  patient  to  be  returned  to  the  Asylum. 

Non-residents  shall  not  be  supported  at  public  expense  in  either  asylum, 
except  temporarily  if  stricken  while  travelling  in  the  State. 

The  judges  authorized  to  commit  persons  may  send  all  patients  to  the 
Napa  Asylum  until  it  is  filled,  but  may  order  transfers  to  be  made  from 
one  asylum  to  the  other,  with  the  consent  of  the  resident  physicians  of 
each  asylum,  the  expense  of  the  transfer  to  be  paid  by  the  guardian  or 
friends  of  the  patient. 

If  doubts  arise  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case, 
either  during  trial  or  before  judgment,  the  court  must  order  the  question 
to  be  Bubmitted  to  a  jury,  and  must  suspend  the  trial  or  iVv^  y^quqx^si^m^^ 
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of  judgment.  If  the  defendant  is  found  insane,  the  court  must  order  him 
sent  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  If  he  becomes  sane,  the  superintendait 
shall  send  word  to  the  sheriff  and  district  attorney,  who  must  put  the  de- 
fendant into  custody  until  he  is  brought  to  trial  or  Judgment. 

If  a  person  has  been  sentenced  to  death  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  become  insane,  the  sheriff,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  judge  who  rendered  judgment,  may  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  into 
the  supposed  insanity.  The  district  attorney  is  to  be  notified,  and  is  to 
attend  the  inquisition.  If  the  defendant  is  round  insane,  the  sheriff  must 
inform  the  Governor,  who  may,  when  the  defendant  becomes  sane,  order 
execution  of  the  judgment. 

When  a  convict,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  warden,  and  captain 
of  the  yard  of  the  State  Prison,  is  insane,  they  must  certify  the  &ct  to 
the  Governor,  who  may  order  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  the  Insue 
Asylum.  If  the  convict  recovers  in  the  Asylum,  the  warden  of  the  State 
Prison  is  to  be  notified,  and  the  convict  is  returned  to  the  prison,  if  his 
term  of  imprisonment  has  not  expired. 


COLORADO.* 

Until  the  asylum  for  the  insane  now  building  is  ready,  lunatic  panpers 
are  transported  to  some  convenient  asylum,  either  within  or  without  the 
State  limits ;  the  expense  to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  county 
of  which  tlie  lunatic  is  a  resident.  This  expense  shall  be  repaid  the 
county  out  of  the  State  fund.  If  any  relatives  of  the  lunatic,  bound  by 
law  to  support  him,  and  having  mciins,  are  found  in  the  State,  the  money 
expended  is  to  be  collected  of  them. 

Whenever  any  reputiible  person  shall  file  a  complaint,  duly  verified,  in 
the  county  court,  alleging  that  any  person  is  a  lunatic  or  insane  person, 
and  that  he  luis  property,  and  is  incapable  of  properly  managing  the 
same,  the  judge  shall  order  a  jury  of  six  jurors  to  be  summoned  to  try 
the  question  of  sanity.  If  the  jury  find  that  such  person  is  so  insane  as 
to  be  unfit  to  manage  his  property,  the  court  shall  appoint  some  fit  per- 
son to  be  conservator  of  his  estiite.  Whenever  any  reputable  person 
files  with  the  county  court  a  complaint  that  any  person  is  so  insane  or 
distracted  as  to  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  if  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  the  judge  shall  issue  an  order  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person; 
provided,  also,  that  when  any  sheriff*  or  constable  shall  find  any  such 
insane  person  at  large,  he  shall  apprehend  him  without  any  order  of  the 
court.  The  person  thus  arrasted  shall  be  taken  forthwith  before  4e 
county  court,  or  judge  thereof,  and  an  inquest,  by  six  jurors,  shall  be 

1  General  Laws,  State  of  Colorado,  1877,  pp.  602-610.     Session  Lawt  of  Colorido, 
1879,  pp.  11,  87-92-,  1881,  pp.  180,  141,  142j  1888,  pp.  82,  88. 
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held  in  the  mode  above  stated.  It  may  be  held  without  delay,  if  the  alleged 
lunatic  so  elect;  otherwise  not  until  at  least  ten  days'  notice  has  been 
given  to  him,  and  to  a  guardian,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  him.  UntU 
the  determination  of  the  inquest,  the  alleged  insane  person  shall  be  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail,  or  other  convenient  place.  If  the  jury  find  that 
such  person  is  so  insane  as  to  be  unfit  to  go  at  large,  the  court  shall 
commit  him  to  the  county  jail  or  other  convenient  place;  provided  that, 
both  before  and  after  sucn  inquest,  if  there  is  any  relative  or  friend  suit- 
able to  have  the  custody  of  such  alleged  insane  person,  the  county  court 
shall  order  him  to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  such  relative  or  fi*iend. 
It  is  provided  further  that  both  the  above-mentioned  complaints  may  be 
filed  at  once,  and  one  inquest  held  to  determine  both.  No  inquest  shall 
be  had  as  to  the  lunacy  of  any  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence 
until  ten  days*  notice  has  been  given  to  the  district  attorney  or  other 
prosecuting  officer. 

In  case  any  lunatic  has  no  relative  or  friend  who  will  take  care  of  him, 
the  overseer  of  the  poor-house  of  the  county,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
county  commissioners  may  appoint,  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  body  of 
such  lunatic,  and  shall  comfortably  support  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  unless  there  is  property  m  the  hands  of  his  conservator.  If 
there  is  such  property,  the  conservator  shall  pay  the  expenses. 

If  any  person  shall  present  to  the  county  court  an  information  in 
writing,  stating  that  any  person  found  by  it  insane  has  been  restored  to 
reason,  the  court  shall  cause  the  fact  to  be  inquired  of  by  a  jury.  If^ 
upon  such  inquest,  he  is  found  restored,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
hi  conservato?  shall  return  to  him  his  property. 

All  money  expended  by  any  county  for  the  support  or  custody  of 
lunatics  shall  be  reimbursed  to  it  out  of  the  State  fimd. 


CONNECTICUT.^ 

When  a  pauper  in  any  town  is  insane,  a  selectman  of  such  town  applies 
to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  district  where  the  pauper  resides,  asking 
for  his  admission  to  the  insane  hospital.  The  judge  shall  appoint  a  re- 
spectable physician  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
tne  physician  is  satisfied  of  the  insanity  of  the  pauper,  the  judge  shall 
order  the  selectman  to  take  him  forthwith  to  the  hospital.  A  part  of  the 
expose  of  his  support  is  paid  by  the  town,  and  the  balance  by  the  State. 

When  a  person  indigent,  but  not  a  pauper,  is  insane,  any  person,  on 
his  behalf,  may  apply  to  the  judge  of  probate,  who  shall  appoint  a 
respectable  physician  and  a  selectman  of  the  town  where  the  insane 

*  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  1875,  pp.  19,  20.  26,  66,  96-100,  636,  687. 
Public  Acts  of  Connecticut,  1876-1880,  pp.  25,  248,  249,  264,  827,  828,  84^^  4aAL^ 
462;  1881,  pp.  10,  11;  1882,  pp.  198,  222;  1888,  p.  266. 
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person  resides,  to  investigate  the  ease  and  report.  If  the  judge  is  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  indigent  and  insane,  he  shall  order  him  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  by  the  person  making  the  application.  Half  the  expense  of 
his  support  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  and  half  by  the  person  making  the 
application. 

The  judge  shall  make  a  record  of  his  orders  for  admission,  and  shall 
send  copies  of  them  to  the  Governor. 

Paying  patients,  also,  may  be  committed  to  the  hospital  by  the  sup^- 
intendent,  under  special  agreements,  and  comformably  to  law,  when  there 
are  vacancies.  Any  sum  paid  by  a  town  for  the  support  of  an  insane 
person  may  be  recovered  from  such  insane  person  or  out  of  his  estate,  if 
any  ever  comes  into  his  possession.  An  insane  person  may  be  put  in  any 
suitable  hospital,  retreat  for  the  insane,  asylum,  or  place  of  detention,  by 
the  relatives,  friends,  or  guardian,  on  the  presentation  of  a  sworn  certifi- 
cate, made  within  thirty  days,  signed  by  some  reputable  physician,  stating 
that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  within  a  week  prior  to  the  date 
thereof,  and  that  such  person  is  insane.  This  certificate  snd  the  char- 
acter of  the  signer  shall  be  certified  by  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths.  Any  person  thus  confined  may  be  removed  by  the  person  causing 
him  to  be  detained. 

On  a  written  complaint  to  any  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  that  a  person 
is  insane,  and  unfit  to  go  at  large,  the  judge  shall  appoint  a  committee, 
consisting  of  a  physician  and  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
an  attorney-at-law,  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  examine  into 
the  case,  and  report  to  the  judge  the  facts  and  their  opinions  thereon. 
If,  in  their  opinion,  such  person  should  be  confined,  the  judge  shall  i88ae 
an  order  therefor. 

Any  dangerous  insane  person  at  large  may,  by  order  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  the  first  selectman  of  the  town,  on  the  certificate  of  a 
respectable  physician  of  such  town,  be  confined  in  some  suitable  place. 
If  the  person  under  whose  care  he  shall  be,  or  who  is  bound  to  support 
him,  shall  not  so  confine  him,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  a  suitable  place  by 
the  justice  and  selectman. 

When  any  insane  person  is  at  large  in  any  town,  any  person  may 
complain  to  any  selectman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  if  he 
do  not  within  three  days  provide  for  the  confinement  of  such  insane 
person  in  the  manner  above  stated,  the  complainant  may  complain  in 
writing,  under  oath,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town,  and  such 
justice  shall  thereupon  order  a  constable  to  bring  such  insane  person 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the  town,  who,  if  finding  that 
such  insane  person  is  unfit  to  go  at  large,  may  order  him  to  be  confined  in 
some  suitable  place  for  such  time  as  he  deems  proper.  But  he  may  at 
any  time,  for  just  cause,  order  his  discharge.  And  the  Superior  Court, 
on  the  petition  of  any  person  so  confined,  or  of  his  relatives,  the  town  to 
which  he  belongs  being  made  a  party  respondent,  may  make  any  proper 
order  with  respect  to  his  future  disposal.  All  expenses  are  to  be  pud 
out  of  the  estate  of  the  insiine  person,  if  he  has  any ;  if  not,  by  his 
relatives  liable  by  law  to  support  him ;  and  if  none  such,  by  the  town 
where  he  belongs. 

Persons  in  charge  of  any  place  of  detention  for  the  insane  may  to- 
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charge  persons  placed  therein,  other  than  criminals  and  such  as  have 
been  sentenced,  at  their  pleasure. 

The  Board  of  Charities,  consisting  of  three  men  and  two  women,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  shall  inspect  all 
institutions  in  which  persons  are  detained  by  compulsion,  to  ascertain 
whether  inmates  are  properly  treated,  and  whether  any  have  been  unjustly 
placed  or  are  improperly  held  therein.  The  insane  asylums  shall  be  visited 
as  often  as  once  a  month. 

Any  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  information  to  him  that  any 
person  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  being  detained  in  any  insane 
asylum,  or  in  any  place  for  the  confinement  of  the  insane,  or  in  any  in- 
ebriate hospital,  in  the  State,  may  appoint  a  commission  of  not  less  than 
two  persons,  who  shall  fix  a  time  for  a  hearing,  and  shall  have  one  or 
more  private  interviews  with  the  person  confined,  and  shall  make  due 
inquiries  of  the  physicians  or  other  persons  having  him' in  charge,  and 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  judge  of  the  facts  and  their  opinion  thereon. 
If,  in  their  opinion,  the  party  is  not  legally  detained,  or  is  cured,  or  his 
confinement  is  no  longer  beneficial  or  advisable,  the  judge  shall  order  his 
discharge.  But  no  commission  shall  be  appointed  as  to  one  person  oftener 
than  once  in  six  months. 

Any  superior  court,  city  court,  or  police  court,  before  which  a  person 
is  tried  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insani^, 
may  order  such  person  to  be  confined  in  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  for  such  time  as  such  court  shall  direct,  unless  some  person  shall 
give  bond  to  the  State  to  confine  such  person  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
shall  order.  If  the  insane  person  has  any  property,  the  court  shall  ap- 
point an  overseer  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  conservator.  If  he  has 
no  estate,  the  expense  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  to  which  he  belongs ;  if 
he  belongs  to  no  town,  then  by  the  State.  Any  person  thus  confined,  or 
the  officers  of  the  Hospital,  may  petition  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
in  which  he  is  confined  for  his  enlargement.  The  selectmen  of  the  town 
to  which  he  belongs  shall  be  served  with  notice,  and  the  State's  attorney 
for  such  county  shall  appear,  and  the  court  shall  make  such  order  as  it 
shall  deem  proper  as  to  his  disposal. 

If  a  person  confined  in  jail  upon  the  commitment  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  is  thought  to  be  insane,  or  an  idiot,  the  county  commissioners  shall 
appoint  a  reputable  physician  to  make  an  examination.  If  the  physician 
is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  or  an  idiot,  he  shall  make  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  and  deliver  it  to  the  commissioners.  The  com- 
missioners may  notify  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  the  prisoner 
belongs,  and  they  shall  forthwith  remove  the  prisoner  from  the  jail,  and 
provide  for  him  in  some  suitable  place. 

Dipsomaniacs,  habitual  drunkards,  and  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of 
narcotics  or  stimulants,  so  far  as  to  have  lost  their  power  of  self-control, 
are  treated  as  lunatics  to  the  extent  that  the  probate  court  may  sentence 
them  to  an  inebriate  asylum  in  the  State,  for  not  less  than  four,  nor  more 
than  twelve  months,  except  that  dipsomaniacs  shall  be  committed  for 
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DAKOTA.*    (Territory.) 

In  each  organized  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  three  oommiflsioneiB 
call  Commissioners  of  Insanity,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  qoomm. 
The  Judge  of  Probate  is  chairman  of  the  board.  The  other  two  monben 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  One  shall  be  a  re- 
spectable practising  physician,  and  the  other  a  respectable  practising 
attorney.  In  case  of  the  temporary  absence,  or  inability  to  act,  of  two 
of  the  commissioners,  the  Judge  of  Probate  may  call  in  a  respectable 
physician  or  lawyer  to  act  with  him. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Hospital  must  be  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  Writing,  sworn  to,  stating  that  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
the  application  is  made  is  believed  to  be  insane,  a  fit  subject  for  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  and  living  within  the  county.     His  legal  settlement  most 
also  be  given.     The  Commissioners  shall  at  once  investigate  the  case. 
They  may  require  the  alleged  insane  person  to  be  brought  before  them, 
or  not,  as  they  deem  best.     They  may  provide  for  the  suitable  custodj 
of  the  person  pending  the  investigation,  and  their  warrant  for  the  purpose 
shall  be  executed  by  the  sheriff  or  any  constable.     They  shall  hear  testi- 
mony, and  any  citizen  or  relative  of  the  alleged  insane  person  may  appear 
and  oppose  the  application.    Some  regular  practising  physician,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  of  their  own  number,  shall  be  appointed  to  make  a  p^soiud 
examination  and  report  whether  he  finds  the  person  insane  or  not.    The 
physician  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  relatives  of  the  person  and 
others  correct  answers  to  certain  prescribed  questions,  twenty  in  number, 
relating  to  the  patient's  con<lition  and  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
diseaise.     The  interrogatories  and  answers  are  to  be  attached  to  the  cer- 
tificate which  the  physician  is  required  to  make  and  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

If  the  Commissioners  find  the  person  insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital,  they  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the  suj>erintendent 
of  the  asylum  to  receive  and  keep  the  patient.  The  sheriff,  or  some  other 
person  a[)pointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  execute  the  warrant  by  delivering 
the  patient,  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  warrant  and  the  physicians 
certificate,  to  the  superintendent.  If  there  is  any  relative  or  intimate 
friend  of  the  patient  who  is  a  suitable  person,  he  shall  have  the  privily 
of  executin*:  the  warrant,  if  he  requests  it,  but  shall  have  no  fee  for  lus 
services.  IS'o  female  shall  be  tiiken  to  the  hospital  without  some  other 
female  or  some  relative  in  attendance. 

Patients  may  have  special  care  in  the  hospital,  if  the  same  is  agreed 
upon  and  paid  for  in  advance.  The  relatives  or  friends  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  any  portion  or  all  of  the  expenses  of  a  patient. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  go 
at  large,  the  Commissioners  shall  provide  for  his  care,  either  by  a  specil 

»  Rovisttl  C(h\oa  of  Dnk..trt.  1877,  p.  172.     Laws  of  DakoU,  1879,  pp.  6S-^;  1«81, 
pp.  U8-102;   188.3,  pp.  298-305. 
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custodian  to  be  paid  for  by  the  fiiends  or  relatives  of  the  patient,  or,  if 
he  is  a  public  patient,  they  shall  require  him  to  be  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county  or  overseers  of 
the  poor.  If  there  is  no  poor-house  or  more  suitable  place,  the  patient 
may  be  confined  in  the  county  jail,  or  he  may  be  sent  to  an  asylum  out 
of  the  Territory  to  be  designated  by  the  Governor.  The  commissioners, 
on  application  made  to  them,  may  also  make  provision  in  the  county  for 
the  care  of  persons  who  are  insane,  but  for  whom  admission  to  the  hospital 
is  not  sought.  The  commissioners,  if  any  insane  person  in  the  countv 
is  suffering  from  want  of  proper  care,  on  information  of  the  same,  shall 
investigate  the  matter  and  make  needful  provision.  Persons  cared  for 
outside  the  hospital  may  be  transferred  there  by  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners, when  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  without  further  inquest,  when  there 
has  been  an  inquest  within  six  months.  No  person  supposed  to  be 
insane  shall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  except  in  the  way  already  stated, 
unless  it  be  temporarily  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  persons  and  property,  until  proper  authority  can  be  obtained.  Any 
person  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  who  treats  an  insane  person  witn 
wanton  cruelty. 

If  a  person,  confined  in  the  hospital,  is  alleged  to  be  not  insane,  the 
judge  of  probate,  either  of  the  county  where  the  hospital  is  situated,  or 
of  the  county  where  the  patient  has  his  settlement,  upon  an  application 
alleging  that  the  person  is  not  insane  and  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  not  more  than  three  persons, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  a  physician,  and,  if  two  or  more  are  appointed, 
another  shall  be  an  attorney.  They  shall  make  examination  and  inquiry 
and  report  to  the  judge  of  probate.  Such  report  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  case  signed  by  the  superintendent.  If  the  judge 
on  this,  and  on  the  testimony  offered,  is  satisfied  the  person  is  not  insane 
he  shall  order  his  discharge.  No  commission  shall  be  appointed  in 
r^ard  to  the  same  party  oftener  than  once  in  six  months. 

If  a  patient  escapes  from  the  hospital,  the  superintendent  shall  notify 
the  commissioners  of  insanity  of  the  patient's  county,  who  shall,  if  he  be 
found,  have  him  discharged  or  returned  to  the  asylum,  unless  for  good 
reasons  they  have  him  cared  for  othennLse. 

Any  patient  who  is  cured  shall  at  once  be  discharged  by  the  superin- 
tendent. The  patient,  if  without  means,  shall  be  supplied  with  clothing 
and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20,  to  be  charged  with  the  other 
expenses  of  the  patient.  A  patient  who  proves  incurable,  but  not  dan- 
gerous, may  be  removed  and  taken  care  of  by  his  relatives,  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  hospital.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  a 
patient  who  is  not  cured,  and  who  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  may  apply 
to  the  commissioners  of  insanity  of  the  county  where  the  patient  belongs, 
and  the  commissioners  may  have  the  patient  removed  from  the  hospital  and 
cared  for  within  the  county :  provided,  that  no  patient  under  a  charge  or  con- 
viction of  homicide  shall  be  discharged  without  the  order  of  the  trustees. 

When  patients  are  discharged  from  the  hospital  by  the  authorities 
thereof,  without  application  therefor,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  insanity  of  the  patient's  county,  and  they  shall  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  patient  onless  he  is  discharged  as  cured. 
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The  expenses  of  an  insane  person  may  be  collected  by  the  county  com- 
missioners from  his  estate  or  from  the  person  legally  bound  for  his  support. 

If  the  hospital  becomes  crowded,  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  the 
reception  of  patients  in  the  following  order :  ^1)  For  cases  of  less  than 
a  year's  duration.  (2)  For  cases  with  &vorabIe  prospects  of  recoveiy. 
(3)  For  those  for  whom  application  has  been  longest  on  file.  (4)  Other 
things  being  e(j[ual,  for  the  indigent. 


DELAWARE.' 

There  is  no  State  insane  asylum  in  Delaware.  Insane  persons  are 
cared  for  in  the  county  almshouse,  or  in  some  asylum  in  Pennsylvania 
selected  by  the  Governor. 

Indigent  lunatics  or  insane  persons  are  removed  to  a  Pennsylvania 
hospital  in  the  following  manner :  Whenever  the  relatives  or  fri^ds  of 
an  insane  person  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  and  present  a  oa- 
tificate  of  two  practising  physicians  of  the  county  where  the  insane 
person  resides,  setting  fortli  the  insanity,  the  cause,  if  known,  and  the 
necessity  of  better  medical  treatment  than  can  be  afforded  in  the  coontj 
almshouse,  the  Chancellor  shall,  if  satisfied  of  the  insanity  and  indigency, 
recommend  in  writing  to  the  Governor  that  such  indigent  insane  person 
be  removed  to  some  asylum  in  Pennsylvania.  But  each  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  only  five  patients  so  supported  at  any  one  time.  The 
expense  of  such  support  shall  be  paid  for  by  each  county. 

When  a  patient  thus  placed  is  cured,  or  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  fit 
for  removal,  or  for  one  year  has  shown  no  marked  improvement,  the 
principal  physician  of  the  hospital  shall  so  represent  in  writing  to  the 
Governor  of  Delaware.  Thereupon,  the  Governor  shall  make  a  written 
request  for  the  patient's  discharge. 

The  Governor  shall  request  a  detailed  report  annually  from  the  asyluni 
respecting  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane  fix)m  Delaware,  and 
shall  transmit  it  to  the  leirislature. 

If  any  patient  thus  placed  in  a  hospital  becomes  entitled  to  any 
property,  the  income  of  which  is  sufficient  for  his  support,  the  Chancellor 
shall  appoint  a  trustee  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  The  Chancellor  may, 
in  his  discretion,  require  that  such  insane  person  be  retained  in  the  asylum, 
paying  his  own  expenses. 

The  trustees  of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chancellor  and  of  the  resident  associate  judge,  shall  cause  any  of 
the  insane  poor  of  their  county,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  almshouse,  to  be 
removed  to  any  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  and  they 

»  Laws  of  Delaware,  Revised  Code,  1874,  pp.  *25,  68,  233,  239,  240,  242-244,  «0 
Laws  of  Delaware,  1876,  pp.  103,  104;  1881,  p.  411. 
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shall  make  contracts  for  their  admission  and  support.  The  expenses 
shall  be  paid  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  said  trustees,  so  long  as  they 
judse  proper.  If  the  insane  person  has  any  property,  it  shall  be  appliea 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  support,  whether  in  the  almshouse  or 
elsewhere. 

The  overseer  of  the  almshouse  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  safely 
keep  all  insane  persons  committed  to  his  charge  by  order  of  the  levy  court. 

When  any  insane  person  is  confined  in  jail,  the  levy  court  may  issue 
an  order  that  he  be  placed  in  the  almshouse ;  and,  if  the  sentence  of  any 
convict  is  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  convict  may  be  removed 
to  the  almshouse  under  such  order. 

If,  in  a  capital  trial,  the  defendant  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  the  court  may,  on  motion  of  the  Attorney-General,  order  that 
the  defendant  forthwith  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  of  the  county 
where  the  case  is  tried,  or  of  the  county  where  the  insane  person  has  his 
residence,  or  the  court  may  order  that  such  person  be  placed  in  any 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  United  States.  The  court  may  appoint  a  trustee 
to  contract  for  his  commitment  and  support.  The  expenses  shall  be  paid 
by  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  where  the  insane 
person  has  his  residence ;  but,  if  such  insane  person  have  property,  it 
shall  be  applied  to  his  support.  Such  insane  person  may  be  set  at  large 
by  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  and  jail  deliverv  of  the 
county  where  the  case  was  tried  whenever  they  are  satisned  that 
the  public  safety  will  not  be  thereby  endangered ;  or  the  said  court  may 
order  his  removal  from  such  asylum  to  the  almshouse,  either  of  the  county 
where  the  act  was  committed,  or  of  the  county  where  he  resided. 

If  a  person  becomes  insane,  pending  a  civil  action,  the  court  may 
appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem,  or  the  action  may  be  continued  by  a  trustee. 


FLORIDA.^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  State,  on  sug- 
gestion that  a  person  is  insane,  to  issue  a  writ  directing  the  sheriff*  to 
bring  such  person  before  him  for  examination.  If  it  be  found  that  such 
person  is  a  lunatic  or  insane,  the  judge  shall  make  such  decree  as  is  usual 
or  necessary  in  such  cases.  If  it  appear  that  such  insane  person  is  desti- 
tute, the  judge  shall  order  him  transported  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Indigent 
Lunatics  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  care  and  custody ;  or  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  direct  the  said  insane  person  to  be  delivered  for  custody  and 
maintenance  to  any  other  person,  who  shall  receive  not  more  than  $150 
per  year  for  such  maintenance. 

1  Dimt  of  the  Laws  of  Florida,  1S22-1881,  pp.  448,  747-760.    Acta  and  ReBolu- 
tions  of  Florida,  1888,  p.  64. 
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The  Comptroller,  once  in  every  six  months,  shall  forward  to  the  State 
Attorney  of  each  circuit  a  list  of  the  lunatics  in  the  care  of  private  persons 
in  his  circuit.  The  State  Attorney  shall  cause  an  investigation  of  eadi 
case  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  counties,  causing  eadi  of  said 
lunatics  to  be  brought  before  them.  The  grand  jury  shall  make  a  report, 
a  copy  of  ^hich  shall  be  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller. The  Attorney-General,  where  he  deems  it  proper,  shall  direct 
the  State  Attorney  to  institute  proceedings  before  the  judge  of  the  drcoit 
court,  looking  to  the  change  of  the  custody  of  the  said  lunatic,  or  to  his 
final  discharge,  or  to  his  transfer  to  the  State  Asylum. 

The  physician  in  charge  of  the  State  Asylum  may,  when  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  receive  into  said 
asylum  any  lunatic,  idiot,  or  insane  person,  whose  friends,  parents,  or 
guardians  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  his  care  and  support,  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 

When  any  person  tried  for  an  offence  is  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity, 
and  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large  of  such  insane  person  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court  manifestly  dangerous,  the  court  shall  order  him 
committed  to  jail,  or  otherwise  to  be  cared  for  as  an  insane  person ;  or 
may  give  him  into  the  care  of  his  friends,  on  their  giving  security  for  his 
proper  care;  otherwise  he  shall  be  discharged. 


GEORGIA.^ 

The  State  Asylum  is  intende<l  for  the  care  of  lunatics,  idiots,  epileptics, 
or  demented  inebriates.  Inmates  are  divided  into  four  classes :  1.  Pay 
or  pauper  patients,  residents  of  the  State.  2.  Pay  patients^  who  are 
non-residents.  8.  Insane  penitentiary  convicts.  4.  Insane  negroes,  in 
certain  cases.     Citizens  of  Georgia  have  a  preference  over  non-residoits. 

Resident  pay  patients  are  admitted  upon  authentic  evidence  of  lunacy 
according  to  law,  or  by  a  certificate  of  three  respectable  practising  physi- 
cians well  acquainted  with  the  con<lition  of  the  patient,  or  a  certificate 
from  such  physicians  and  two  respectable  citizens.  Pay  patients  not 
resident  in  the  State  are  a<lmitted  upon  authentic  evidence  of  insanity 
from  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  or  upon  a  certificate  fix)m  their  own 
State  like  that  re(|uired  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  together  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  judge  having  jurisdiction,  that  the  certificates  of  the  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  are  genuine  and  entitled  to  full  credit. 

The  court  convicting  a  pauper  of  insanity  shall  certify  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  pauper.  If  he  hixs  any  means,  or  becomes  entitled  to  any  propertT, 
it  shall  be  applied,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  to  defraying  his  expenses.    If 

>  The  Code  of  the  State  of  (ioon-ia,  1882,  U  331(5),  1841-1374,  1658,  1852-1864. 
2735,  4299,  4660,  4673. 
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there  is  any  one  liable  for  his  support,  the  amount  expended  ma>jr  be 
collected  of  him.    Otherwise  he  is  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  petition  of  any  person,  on  oath,  stating  that  another  is  liable, 
as  being  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  nan  compos  mentis^  to  have  a  guardian 
appointed,  or  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  committed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Ordinary,  upon  proof  that  ten  days'  notice  has  been  given  to  the  nearest 
three  aault  relatives  of  such  person,  or  that  there  is  no  such  relative 
within  the  State,  shall  issue  a  commission  directed  to  any  eighteen  dis- 
creet persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  requiring  any  twelve  of 
them,  including  the  physician,  to  examine  the  person  and  hear  witnesses 
if  necessary,  and  make  a  return  to  the  Ordinary,  specifying  under  which, 
if  either,  of  said  classes  they  find  the  person  to  come.  If  they  find  him 
within  either  of  said  classes,  the  Ordinary  shall  appoint  a  guardian  for 
him,  or  commit  him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  There  may  be  an  appeal 
from  this  finding  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county,  where  the  issue  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  special  jury. 

Guardians  of  insane  persons  are  authorized  to  confine  them  or  place 
them  in  the  asylum,  if  necessary  for  their  own  protection  or  the  safety 
of  others.  A  guardian  wilfully  failing  to  do  this,  is  liable  for  all  injuries 
inflicted  on  others  by  his  ward.  When  there  is  no  guardian  for  an  insane 
person,  or  the  guardian,  on  notice,  fails  to  confine  his  ward,  and  any 
person  makes  oath  that  such  insane  person  should  not  longer  be  left  at 
large,  the  Ordinary  shall  issue  a  warrant,  and  have  the  insane  person 
brought  before  him  on  a  day  specified.  Upon  an  investigation  of  the 
facts,  he  may  commit  such  insane  person  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and,  if 
necessary,  cause  him  to  be  tempomrily  committed  to  jail  until  he  can  be 
sent  to  the  asylum. 

If  a  patient  in  the  asylum  appears  to  be  incurable,  but  at  the  same 
time  harmless,  he  may  be  discharged  by  the  trustees  of  the  asylum,  or 
remanded  to  the  care  of  friends  and  relatives.  Pauper  patients  shall  not 
be  discharged  without  proper  clothing  and  a  sum  of  money  necessary  to 
carry  them  to  their  residence  or  to  the  county  from  which  they  were 
sent. 

K,  before  or  after  admission  of  a  pay  patient,  resident  or  non-resident, 
by  certificate,  the  alleged  lunatic  or  his  friend  or  relative  makes  a  demand 
of  the  superintendent  for  a  trial  of  the  question  of  lunacy  by  jury,  it 
shall  be  had  without  delay,  according  to  law,  in  the  county  where  the 
asylum  is  located.  The  like  demand  and  trial  may  be  had  by  all  patients 
who  have  been  convicted  of  lunacy,  if  the  person  demanding  it,  being  a 
relative  or  friend,  makes  affidavit  that  he  believes  the  alleged  cause  of 
commitment  did  not  and  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  conviction  was 
obtained  by  firaud,  collusion,  or  mistake.  The  same  right  exists  also 
when  there  is  an  affidavit  that  the  cause  of  commitment  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  there  is  a  refusal  by  the  superintendent  to  discharge. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  commitment,  admission,  and  care  of  in- 
ebriates, but  only  as  pay  patients. 

Insane  negroes,  residents  of  the  State,  are  to  be  committed  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Ordinary  as  to  their  condition  mentally  and  pecuniarily. 

Whenever  there  is  an  application  for  commitment,  unattended  by  the 
requisite  evidence,  the  superintendent  may  receive  the  '^ewwiifet  ^t^».- 
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«  sonable  time,  provided  payment  is  made  in  advance  for  his  maintenaaoe. 
If  a  person  who  has  b^  once  properly  received  as  a  patient  has  been 
absent  so  long  as  three  months,  he  cannot  be  received  back  again  without 
going  through  the  regular  process  provided  by  law. 

If  a  penitential^  convict  becomes  so  afflicted  as  to  be  a  fit  subject  fx 
the  asylum,  he  shsul  be  received  therein  upon  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  or,  if  accompanied  with  the  certificate  of  the  physician 
of  the  penitentiaxT,  and  of  the  principal  keeper  thereof,  stating  the  &ct 
Such  convict  shall  pay  for  his  support,  if  he  has  means.  If  he  recovers 
before  his  term  of  service  has  expired,  he  shall  forthwith  be  sent  back  to 
the  penitentiary. 

When  a  person  has  been  acquitted  of  a  capital  crime  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  and  is  committed  to  the  asylum,  he  shall  not  be  discharged 
except  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  If  the  crime  is  not  capital,  he 
may  be  discharged  by  order  from  the  Governor.  If  sentence  was  sus- 
pended because  of  insanity,  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  shall  infonn 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  where  he  was  convicted  in  case  of 
recovery. 

If  a  convict  sentenced  to  death  becomes  insane,  the  sherifi'  shall  sum- 
mon a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  inquire  into  the  &ct.  If  the  jury  find  him 
insane,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  district  shall  certify  the  &ct,  and  the 
convict  shall  be  received  into  the  lunatic  asylum.  K  die  patient  recover, 
he  shall  be  removed  to  the  jail,  and  a  new  warrant  for  his  executioD 
issued. 

When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  filed,  the  court  shall  cause  that  issue  to 
be  first  tried  by  a  special  jury,  and,  if  found  true,  the  defendant  shall  be 
committed  to  the  insane  asylum,  and  shall  remain  there  until  discharged 
by  the  general  assembly. 


IDAHO.*    (Territory.) 

There  is  no  provision  as  yet  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Idaho.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners in  each  county  to  take  care  of,  and  provide  for,  the  indigent  sick, 
idiotic,  and  insane  of  the  county  under  the  regulations  of  law. 

Whenever  it  shall  bo  represented  to  the  probate  judge,  upon  petition, 
under  oath,  by  any  relative  or  friend  of  any  insane  j>er8on,  or  of  anj 
person  who  is  mentally  incompetent  to  manage  his  property,  the  judge 
shall  cause  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  to  be  given  to  the  supposed 
insane  person  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  the  case,  and  shall  cause 
such  person,  if  able  to  attend,  to  be  produced  before  him  at  the  hearing. 
If,  on  examination,  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  person  in  question  is 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  property,  the  judge  shJl 

1  Revised  Laws  of  Idalio,  1874  and  1876,  pp.  310-818,  428,  430,  447-449,  636. 
LawB  of  Idaho,  1881,  >/^,  170,  220,  529,  530,  898. 
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appoint  a  guardian  of  his  person  and  estate.  Every  guardian  so  appointed 
snail  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  person  of  his  ward,  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  estate. 

If,  in  a  capital  case,  after  judgment  of  death  there  be  eood  reason  to 
suppose  the  defendant  has  become  insane,  the  sheriff,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  judge  who  rendered  judgment,  may  summon  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  supposed  insanity,  and  shall 
give  notice  to  the  district  attorney.  If  insanity  be  found,  the  sheriff  shall 
suspend  the  execution  until  he  receives  a  warrant  from  the  Governor  or 
the  judge  of  the  court  by  which  judgment  was  rendered.  The  Governor 
may  appoint  a  day  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment  in  case  of  red^very. 

When  an  indictment  is  called  for  trial,  or  a  person  upon  conviction  is 
brought  up  for  judgment,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  his  sanity,  the  court 
shall  order  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  regular  jury,  or  may  order 
a  jury  to  be  summoned,  in  the  way  above  described,  to  try  the  question. 
If  the  jury  find  that  he  is  insane,  the  trial  or  judgment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  suspended  until  restoration  to  sanity ;  and  the  court,  if  it 
deem  a  discharge  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  safety,  may  order  a 
commitment  to  the  custody  of  some  proper  person,  who  must  detain  the 
prisoner  until  he  becomes  sane.  Upon  his  recovery,  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  sheriff  and  district  attorney,  and  the  sheriff  shall,  without  delay, 
place  him  in  proper  custody  until  he  be  brought  to  trial  or  judgment,  or 
otherwise  legally  discharged.  The  expenses  of  his  care  and  custody  shall 
be  borne,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  county  where  the  indictment  was 
found;  but  the  amount  may  be  recovered  oack  from  the  estate  of  the 
defendant,  or  from  any  person  or  place  bound  to  maintain  him. 


ILLINOIS.* 

Preference  is  given  to  recent  and  curable  cases,  and  also  to  patients  who 
are  violent  or  otherwise  troublesome,  when  the  asylums  are  crowded. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall  visit  the  insane 
hospital  and  other  places  where  the  insane  are  confined  and  exercise  a 
power  of  supervision.  They  may  examine  persons  under  oath,  and  they 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Governor. 

All  patients,  residents  of  the  State,  may  be  kept  free  of  charge  (each 
county  paying  for  the  support  of  its  insane  patients).  If  a  patient  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  his  support,  he  may  do  so.  If  there  is  room 
in  the  hospitals,  residents  of  other  States  may  be  admitted  as  patients, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  their  treatment. 

When  any  person  is  supposed  to  be  insane,  a  petition  is  sent  to  the 

1  Revised  Stotutes  of  Illinois,  Cothran's  Annotated  Edition,  1881,  pp.  197-210, 
368,  607,  508,  960-965,  1076.     Laws  of  Illinois,  1881,  pp.  151-158. 
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judge  of  the  county  court  by  a  near  relative  or  any  respectable  person  tor 
proceedings  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  insanity.  On  the  filing  of  sudi 
petition,  the  judge  shall  have  the  alleged  insane  p^'son  brought  before 
him  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  for  me  hearing  of  the  matter.  At  the 
time  fixed  for  the  trial,  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  of  them  a  physician, 
shall  be  impanelled  to  try  the  case.  The  jury  shall  return  a  verdict 
showing  the  facts  of  the  case,  stating  whether  the  person  is  insane,  and, 
if  so,  whether  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  State  hospital.  It  the  person  is  found 
to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  for  his  commitment  to  a  State 
hospital.  If  the  patient  is  not  a  pauper,  his  firiends  have  a  choice  as  to 
the  hospital.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  apply  for  the  patient*8 
admission,  and,  on  ascertaining  that  he  can  be  received,  shall  issue  a 
warrant  to  the  sherifT  or  some  suitable  person  (preferring  a  relative,  when 
so  desired),  ordering  the  insane  person  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospitd. 
The  warrant  must  be  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  patient  and  returned  into  court  The 
court,  if  it  is  necessary,  pending  the  trial  or  while  waiting  for  admission, 
may  make  such  onler  as  the  case  may  require,  for  the  temporary  restraint 
of  the  supposed  insane  person,  by  a  sheriff,  jailer,  or  other  suitable 
person.  Idiots  and  persons  with  infectious  diseases  are  not  admitted 
to  the  hospitals. 

The  judge  of  the  county  court  is  to  see  that  pauper  patioits  are 
removed  from  the  hospital  when  required  by  the  trustees.  Patients  not 
paupers  are  removed  by  their  friends,  who  must  give  bonds  to  do  so 
upon  admission.  If  a  patient  is  not  removed  as  required,  the  superin- 
tendent may  send  him  to  the  place  from  which  he  came. 

Whenever  application  is  made  from  a  patient  not  residing  in  the  State, 
if  the  superintendent  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  is  probably  curable 
and  there  is  room  at  the  time  in  the  hospital,  the  trusted  may  admit  the 
patient,  taking  a  bond  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patient,  and  for  his 
removal  when  re(j[uired.  No  person  shall  be  detained  in  any  asylom  or 
hospital  for  the  insane  without  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, or  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

When  any  patient  shall  be  restored  to  reason,  he  shall  have  the  right 
to  leave  the  hospital  at  any  time,  and,  if  detained  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  his  own  appU- 
cation,  or  on  that  of  some  one  in  his  behalf.  If  a  superintendent  or 
officer  of  an  asylum  improperly  receives  or  detains  a  patient,  he  is  hable 
to  fine  not  over  §oOO  or  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  also  by  civfl 
process  for  damages  for  false  imprisonment. 

If,  upon  the  trial  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  it  appears  that  the 
crime  was  committed  by  the  person  while  insane,  and  the  jury  also  find 
that  the  person  has  not  entirely  and  permanently  recovered,  the  court 
shall  cause  the  [)erson  to  be  taken  to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
there  kept  until  fully  recovered.  But  if  the  jury  find  that  the  person  has 
entirely  recovered  from  such  insanity,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 

A  person  who  becomes  insane  afler  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, shall  not  be  tried  during  the  continuance  of  the  insanity;  and 
if  afler  trial  and  verdict  he  becomes  insane,  judgment  shall  be  arrested. 
If,  after  judgment  and  before  execution,  the  defendant  becomes  insane. 
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then,  in  case  the  punishment  be  capital,  the  execution  thereof  shall  be 
stayed  until  the  recovery  of  the  person  from  the  insanity.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  court  shall  impanel  a  jury  to  try  the  question  whether  the 
accused  be  at  the  time  insane. 

If  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary  becomes  insane,  he  shall  be  removed  to 
a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  If  he  recovers  before  his  term  of 
imprisonment  has  expired,  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary. 


INDIANA.* 

Patients  arc  entitled  to  treatment,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  the 
State  asylums ;  but  county  asylums  may  also  be  provided  by  the  county 
boards.  Before  commitment,  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  proper  county 
shall,  upon  oath,  make  a  statement,  in  writing,  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county,  answering  as  fiilly  as  possible  twenty-two  prescribed 
interrogatories  in  regard  to  the  alleged  insane  person  s  condition  and 
history.  The  justice,  together  with  another  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a 
respectable  practising  physician  who  resides  in  the  county,  and  is  not  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  shall  immediately  visit 
and  examine  the  patient  in  relation  to  his  mental  condition.  The  justice 
of  the  peace  shall  then  order  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
to  summon  the  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  patient,  if  there  be  one; 
also  the  person  making  the  statement,  and  the  persons  mentioned  by  him 
in  his  statement  as  witnesses;  also  the  selected  medical  examiner,  and 
any  other  persons  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  facts  relating  to  the  case. 
A  hearing  shall  then  be  had,  the  two  justices  of  the  peace  presiding. 
The  medical  attendant  shall  make,  on  oath,  a  written  statement  of  the 
case.  The  medical  examiner  shall  also  make  a  statement,  in  writing, 
under  oath,  in  prescribed  form,  saying  that  he  has  heard  all  the  evidence, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  person  is,  or  is  not,  insane.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  shall  then  make  a  statement,  in  writing,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
the  person  is  insane,  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  an  asylum.  The 
papers  and  statements  are  all  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county,  who  forthwith  applies  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  for  the  admission  of  the  patient,  accompanying  the  appli- 
cation with  certified  copies  of  the  statements  and  certificates,  unless  the 
proper  friends  of  the  insane  person  prefer  to  place  him  in  a  private 
asylum  within  the  State,  when  a  written  permission,  under  the  seal  of 
the  court,  shall  be  given  them  to  do  so,  at  their  own  expense. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  on  receiving  the  application  of  the 
derk,  shall  determine  from  the  same  whether  the  case  is  recent  and  pre- 

>  KcvUed  Statutes  of  Indiana,  1881,  JJ  190, 1107, 1764, 1766,  2768-2782, 28a6-7»a<5>^ 
5142-6160, 6887.    Acts  of  Indiana,  Downey's  edition,  1888,  pp.  U^\ ,  \^«L, VW^Yl^*!. 
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samably  curable,  or  chronic  and  less  curable,  or  idiotic  and  incurable.  If 
.  the  case  is  recent  and  curable,  the  superintendent  shall  grant  admission: 
if  the  case  be  chronic,  whether  curable  or  incurable,  admission  shall  be 
granted,  provided  there  be  room.  In  the  selection  of  chronic  cases,  each 
county  is  to  have  its  due  proportion,  according  to  its  population,  and 
priority  of  application  shall  also  be  considered.  Rejected  applications 
may  be  renewed  at  any  time  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
inquest.  No  idiots  are  received  or  kept  in  the  hospital.  The  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court,  on  receiving  notice  that  the  patient  will  be  admitted, 
shall  have  him  taken  to  the  nospital  by  the  sheriff,  or,  if  so  desired*  bj 
some  suitable  person  who  shall  be  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  insane  person. 
The  clerk  shall  see  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  clothing  for  the  patient 
and,  if  the  same  is  not  otherwise  furnished,  it  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
county,  as  also  the  fiineral  charges,  if  the  patient  dies  at  the  hospital. 
Until  the  patient  can  be  admitted  into  the  hospital,  the  clerk  shall  have 
him  taken  care  of,  and,  if  necessary,  may  direct  his  confinement  in  the 
county  jail. 

Patients  restored  to  health  are  discharged  by  the  superintendent  In- 
curable and  harmless  patients  shall  be  discharged  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  room  for  recent  cases ;  but  all  dangerous  persons  must  be  retained 
in  the  hospital.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  from  which 
the  patient  was  sent,  on  notice  that  a  patient  not  restorea  is  to  be  dis- 
charged, shall  issue  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  patient  to  the 
proper  township.  Patients  may  be  discharged,  uncured,  to  such  friends 
as  are  readv  and  able  to  take  them. 

A  patient  once  admitted  to  the  hospital,  or  to  any  asylum  in  the  State, 
and  discharged,  shall  not  be  again  admitted,  except  upon  the  affidavit  of 
a  respectable  practising  physician  of  the  county  where  the  patient  resides 
that  he  knows  the  patient;  that  he  has  been  adjudged  insane;  that  he  has 
been  in  a  hospital ;  that  he  is  insane,  and  a  proper  subject  for  treatment. 
He  must  state  the  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
also  make  a  certificate  that  the  adjudication  of  insanity  is  recorded  in  hi* 
office.  Certified  copies  of  these  certificates  will  serve  for  an  application 
for  admission  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  or  to  a  private  asylum.  If 
a  person  has  been  adjudged  insane,  and  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  inquest,  the  same  pro- 
ceedings as  in  the  ca^e  of  a  recommitment  must  be  had.  A  transcript 
of  the  papei's  filed  at  the  inquest  must  be  sent  to  the  suj>erintendent, 
unless  previously  transmitted. 

Any  person  committed  as  insane  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
issued,  Imt  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 

When  a  patient  is  discharged  as  cured,  the  superintendent  shall  furnish 
him  with  clothing  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20,  unless  other- 
wise supplied. 

When  complaint  on  oath  is  made  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that 
any  person  is  insane  and  dangerous  to  the  commumty  if  allowed  to  ^^ 
main  at  large,  such  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
said  insane  person,  and  shall  summon  such  witnesses  as  may  be  demanded 
by  either  party.  The  justice  shall  summon  a  jury  of  six  reputable 
householders,   in  no  way   related  to,  or  personally  interested  in,  the 
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alleged  insane  person  or  his  affairs,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  impartially  try 
the  issue.  If  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  examining  the 
alleged  insane  person,  who  is  to  be  personally  present  at  the  trial,  finds 
that  he  is  insane  and  dangerous  to  the  community  if  suffered  to  remain 
at  large,  the  justice  shall  appoint  some  resident  of  the  county  to  take 
charge  of  and  confine  him.  The  person  in  charge  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county,  and  may  be  changed  by  the  county  commissioners,  or,  if  the 
patient  is  ill-treated,  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  proceedings  of  the 
jury  and  justice  of  the  peace  must  be  reported  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
at  the  next  term  thereof  the  issue  shall  be  tried  again  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons.  If  they  also  find  the  person  insane  and  dangerous,  the  court 
shall  confirm  the  appointment  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  insane 
person,  or  appoint  some  one  in  his  place.  Such  insane  person  may  be 
sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  if  a  fit  subject  therefor.  The  cost 
of  adjudging  such  a  person  insane  and  of  caring  for  him  shall  be  paid 
out  of  his  property,  if  he  has  sufficient ;  otherwise  by  the  county.  The 
court  shall  appoint  a  guardian  to  care  for  such  property  as  is  subject  to 
the  payment  of  his  expenses.  If  the  jury  before  the  justice  of  the  peace 
find  in  favor  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  any  one  may  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  on  giving  a  prescribed  bond. 

When  a  person  tried  for  a  public  offence  is  acquitted  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  the  fact  of  in- 
sanity shall  be  found  by  the  jury  or  by  the  court,  and  the  defendant  shall 
not  be  discharged,  but  shall  be  proceeded  against  upon  the  charge  of 
insanity,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  commitment  to  the  hospital, 
except  that  no  preliminary  statement  in  writing  shall  be  required. 


lOWA.^ 

There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  board  of  three  commissioners  of 
insanity,  including  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  be  clerk 
of  the  board.  The  other  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  and  shall  be,  one  of  them  a  respectable  practising  pnysician, 
and  the  other  a  respectable  practising  lawyer.  Temporary  vacancies  in 
the  board  may  be  filled  either  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  acting  as 
a  commissioner,  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  physician  or  lawyer.  The 
commissioners  have  cognizance  of  all  applications  for  commitment  to  the 
hospital,  or  for  the  safe  keeping  of  insane  persons,  except  in  cases  other- 
wise specially  provided  for.  Applications  for  commitment  to  the 
hospital  must  state^  upon  affidavit  that  the  person  is  believed  by  the 
informant  to  be  insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  hospital,  and 
must  include  information  as  to  his  legal  settlement.     The  commissioners 

1  Bevised  Code  of  Iowa,  Miller,  1880,  pp.  874-889 ;  p.  1088,  {  4472 ;  p.  1044,  U^^^^ 
4605 ;  pp.  1061, 1062.    Acts  and  Besolutions,  State  of  Iowa,  1^*1^  v^.  ^^^. 
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may  examine  the  informant  under  oath,  and,  if  they  find  there  is  caow 
therefor,  may  proceed  to  an  investigation.  They  may  have  the  allied 
insane  person  brought  before  them,  if  advisable,  and  may  provide  for  his 
suitable  custody  pending  the  investigation.  They  shall  hear  such  testi- 
mony as  is  offered  for  and  against  the  application,  and  shall  appoint  some 
regular  practising  physician  of  the  countv  to  make  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  and  report  thereon.  He  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  thdr 
own  number.  He  shall  make  a  statement  certifying  whether  or  not  he 
finds  the  person  insane,  and,  as  a  part  of  his  statement,  shall  obtain,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  correct  answers  to  twenty  prescribed  interrogatories 
touching  the  condition  and  history  of  the  patient. 

The  commissioners  shall  make  a  finding  whether  or  not  the  person  is 
insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  hospital,  and  where  his  l^al  settlement 
is,  if  ascertained.  If  the  case  is  a  proper  one,  they  shall  order  the 
person  to  be  committed  to  the  hospital,  unless  an  appeal  from  their 
decision  is  taken  to  the  circuit  court.  If  an  appeal  is  taken,  the  person 
shall  be  discharged  from  custody  pending  the  appeal,  unless  the  commis- 
sioners find  that  the  person  cannot  with  safety  be  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
in  which  case  they  shall  provide  for  his  care.  If,  upon  the  trial  in  the 
circuit  court,  the  person  is  found  to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  order  him 
to  be  committed  to  the  hospital.  If  there  is  no  appeal,  or  i^  on  appeal 
the  patient  is  ordered  to  be  committed,  a  warrant  shall  issue,  in  the  one 
case  from  the  commissioners,  and  in  the  other  from  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  the  sheriff  or  some  person  appointed  shall  deliver  the  patient  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  along  with  him  the  physician's 
certificate  and  the  finding  of  insanity.  If  any  relative  or  friend  who  is 
a  suitable  person  reijuest  it,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  executing  the 
warrant.  If  the  patient  is  a  female,  there  must  be  some  other  female  or 
some  relative  in  attendance.  The  superintendent  shall  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  patient  by  a  return  of  the  warrant,  which  shall  then  be 
filed  in  court. 

If  any  person  found  to  be  insane  and  a  fit  patient  for  the  hospital 
cannot  at  once  be  admitted  for  want  of  room,  or  for  other  cause,  the 
commissioners  sliall  liave  sucli  patient  suitably  provide<l  for  otherwise, 
either  as  a  private  or  a  public  patient.  Those  shall  be  treated  as  private 
patients  whose  friends  or  relatives  will  provide  for  them  without  public 
charge.  In  such  cases  the  commissioners  shall  appoint  some  suitable 
pei*son  a  special  custodian  to  restrain  and  care  for  the  patient.  In  the 
case  of  public  patients,  care  shall  be  provided  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  If  there  is  no  poor-house  or  more  suitable 
place,  such  patients  may  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  in  charge  of  the 
sheriff.  The  commissioners  may  also  provide  for  the  care  and  restraint 
within  the  county  of  insane  persons,  either  public  or  private,  for  whom 
admission  to  the  hospital  is  not  sought.  On  information  that  any  insane 
person  is  suffering  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  commissioners  shall  make 
incjuiry  and,  if  need  be,  provide  for  the  case.  Persons  who  have  been 
cjired  for  outside  of  the  hospital  may,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  in((uest,  be  transferred  to  the  nospital  simply  on  application,  unless 
the  commissioners  deem  further  inquest  advisable. 

On  the  application  of  the  relatives  or  firiends  of  an  insane  person  in 
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the  hospital,  who  is  not  cured,  the  commissioners  may  authorize  his  dis- 
charge if  proper  provision  is  made  for  his  care,  but  no  one  under  a 
criminal  charge  or  conviction  shall  be  discharged  without  the  order  of  the 
district  court  and  notice  to  the  district  attorney.  If  an  insane  person 
cared  for  within  the  county  out  of  a  hospital  is  shown  to  be  no  longer  in 
need  of  care  or  restraint,  the  commissioners  shall  order  his  immediate 
discharge.  Any  patient  in  the  hospital  who  is  cured  shall  be  immediately 
discharged  by  the  superintendent,  who  shall  furnish  him  with  suitable 
clothing  and  money  not  exceeding  $20,  unless  he  is  otherwise  supplied. 
The  relatives  of  any  patient  who  is  found  incurable,  but  not  dangerous, 
may  take  charge  of  and  remove  him  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  hospital. 

The  trustees,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  make  room,  may  order  the 
removal  of  incurable  and  harmless  patients,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
counties  where  they  belong  shall  at  once  provide  for  their  care. 

If  for  want  of  room,  or  for  other  cause,  it  becomes  necessair  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  reception  of  patients,  a  selection  shall  be  made  in  the 
following  order :  (1)  Recent  cases  (of  less  than  one  year's  duration). 
(2)  Chronic  cases  (of  more  than  one  year's  duration),  presenting  the 
most  favorable  prospects  of  recovery.  (3)  Those  for  whom  application 
has  been  longest  on  file.     (4)  Other  things  being  equal,  the  indigent. 

If  a  patient  escapes,  the  superintendent  shall  cause  search  to  be  made, 
and  shall  notify  the  commissioners,  who,  if  the  patient  is  found,  shall  have 
him  returned. 

Each  county  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own  patients,  and  the  State 
shall  pay  for  patients  who  have  no  settlement.  Patients  in  the  hospital 
may  receive  special  care,  if  their  friends  make  an  agreement  with  the 
superintendent  and  pay  for  the  same.  The  relatives  or  friends  of  any 
patient  in  the  hospital  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paying  any  portion  or 
all  of  the  expenses  of  such  patient.  If  an  insane  person  has  property, 
his  estate  is  liable  for  his  support,  but  the  board  of  supervisors,  if  they 
deem  it  a  hardship  to  take  such  estate,  may  forbear  to  do  so,  to  such 
extent  as  they  think  just  and  reasonable. 

There  shall  be  a  visiting  committee  of  three  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
one  must  be  a  woman,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  visit  the  hospitals, 
send  for  persons,  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  discharge  or  prosecute 
employes  for  cause,  and  correct  abuses.  Inmates  shall  be  allowed  to 
write  to  this  committee  once  a  week  and  to  receive  letters  from  them,  and 
the  same  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  superintendent  or  other  officers.  The 
committee  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor. 

If  it  is  alleged  on  oath  that  a  patient  is  not  insane  and  is  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  judge  of  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  nospital  is  situated,  or  of  the  county  in  which  the 
patient  has  his  settlement,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  not  more  than 
three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  and,  if  two  are  appointed, 
one  a  lawyer.  They  shall  go  to  the  hospital,  see  the  patient  and  examine 
the  records  and  the  officers,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  deem  most  prudent. 
They  shall  then  report  to  the  judge  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  and 
shall  get  for  him  a  written  statement  of  the  case  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent.    If  the  judge  finds  the  person  not  iuBane^  Vv^  ^<&!\  qt^^t  \ca 
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discharge.  This  commission  shall  not  be  repeated  oftener  than  onoe  in 
six  months  in  regard  to  the  same  party,  nor  appointed  within  six  months 
of  the  time  of  the  patient*s  admission. 

If  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  under  indictment,  is  found  by  the 
commissioners  to  have  become  insane,  and  to  be  still  insane,  they  shall 
have  him  sent  to  the  hospital  to  be  kept  by  the  superintendent.  When 
any  such  lunatic  is  restored,  he  shall  be  again  returned  to  jail  to  arawer 
to  the  offence  alleged  against  him. 

If  a  defendant  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  court  must, 
if  his  discharge  is  considered  dangerous  to  the  public,  order  him  to  be 
committed  to  the  insane  hospital,  or  retained  in  custody,  until  he  becomes 
sane. 

If  a  person,  after  conviction  of  a  crime,  becomes  insane,  the  Governor 
may  pardon  such  lunatic,  or  may  suspend  execution  of  his  sentence  and 
order  his  removal  to  the  hospital,  there  to  be  kept  until  restored  to  reason. 

If  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  defendant,  either 
before  trial  or  after  conviction,  the  court  must  have  a  jury  impanelled  to 
inquire  into  the  fact,  the  other  proceedings  in  the  case  meantime  to  be 
suspended.  If  the  jury  find  the  defendant  insane,  the  court,  if  it  deems 
his  discharge  dangerous,  may  order  his  commitment  to  the  insane  hospital 
If  he  there  recovers,  he  shall  again  be  put  in  the  proper  custody  until 
brought  to  trial  or  judgment,  or  legally  discharged.  Any  person  who  in 
any  way  treats  an  insane  person  with  wanton  severity,  or  harshness,  or 
cruelty,  or  abuse,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
an  action  for  damages. 


KANSAS.* 

The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  two  asylums  in  the  State  is  desig- 
nated by  the  trustees  to  receive  all  applications  for  commitment,  and  is 
given  authority  to  determine  to  which  asylum  the  patient  shall  be  com- 
mitted. 

If  information  in  writing  is  given  to  the  probate  court  that  anyone  in 
its  county  is  a  lunatic,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  the  court,  if  satisfieil 
that  there  is  good  reason,  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  inquire<l  into  by  a 
jury.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  judge  of  the  probate  court,  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  coroner,  or  constable,  who  discovers  a  person  of  his  county 
to  be  of  unsound  mind,  to  make  application  to  the  probate  court,  *s 
above  stated. 

At  the  time  fixed  for  trial,  a  jury  of  six  persons,  one  of  them  a  physi- 
cian in  regular  practice  and  good  standing,  shall  be  impanelled,  and  the 

•  Compiled  Laws  of  Kansas,  Dassler,  1879,  pp.61,  lOS-lll,  62^-637,  584,  762,763, 
883.     Laws  of  Kansas,  1881,  p.  78. 
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alleeed  insane  person  may  be  represented  by  counsel.  The  jury  shall 
render  their  verdict  in  writing,  embodying  the  substantial  &cts  in  a  form 
prescribed,  and  the  physician  upon  tne  jury  shall  make  a  brief  medical 
statement  of  the  case,  so  &r  as  ascertained,  and  of  any  other  circum- 
stances of  importance.  The  verdict  shall  be  recorded  at  large  by  the 
probate  judge.  If  it  appear  that  the  person  is  insane  and  fit  to  be  sent 
to  the  insane  asylum,  the  court  shall  make  an  order  for  his  commitment; 
if  ^'  of  unsound  mind,  or  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  incapable  of  managing 
his  affairs,'*  it  shall  appoint  a  guardian  of  his  person  and  estate.  The 
court  may,  if  just  cause  appears  at  any  time  during  the  term  at  which 
the  inquisition  is  had,  set  the  verdict  aside,  and  cause  a  new  jury  to  be 
impanelled  to  try  the  case.  When  two  juries  concur  in  any  case,  the 
verdict  shall  not  be  set  aside.  If  it  shall  be  found  at  any  time  by  the 
court,  either  with  or  without  a  jury,  as  may  seem  proper  to  the  court, 
that  the  person  is  restored  to  his  right  mind,  he  shall  be  discharged  from 
care  and  custody. 

If  any  person,  by  lunacy  or  otherwise,  shall  be  furiously  mad,  so  as  to 
be  dangerous,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  guardian,  or  other  person  under 
whose  care  he  may  be,  to  confine  him  in  some  suitable  place  until  pro- 
ceedings can  be  commenced  in  the  probate  court,  which  shall  make  such 
order  as  may  be  proper  for  the  support  and  safe  keeping  of  such  person. 
If  there  is  no  guardian  or  person  in  charge  to  care  for  him,  any  judge  of 
a  court  of  record,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  may  cause  him  to  be 
apprehended,  and  may  employ  some  one  to  confine  him  until  the  probate 
court  shall  make  some  order  in  regard  to  him. 

When  a  probate  judge  desires  to  commit  an  insane  person  to  the  State 
Insane  Asylum,  he  shall  send  a  statement,  in  a  prescribed  form,  to  the 
superintendent,  inquiring  whether  the  patient  can  be  admitted.  Upon 
receiving  a  reply  that  the  patient  will  be  received,  the  judge  shall  issue 
his  precept  to  the  guardian,  commanding  him  to  deliver  his  ward  into  the 
custody  of  the  superintendent,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  steward 
of  the  asylum  a  warrant  directing  him  to  maintain  the  patient.  The 
warrant  states  also  who  is  to  bear  the  expenses,  whether  the  county  or 
the  guardian,  or  some  one  else.  To  determine  who  is  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, the  probate  judge  shall  make  an  examination  of  the  property,  and, 
if  he  finds  that  the  insane  person  has  no  estate,  or  not  more  than  enough 
to  support  his  family,  shali  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  his  support  shall  be  borne  by  the  county. 

Patients  supported  at  private  expense  may  be  placed  in  the  asylum 
upon  application  to  the  superintendent,  if  the  case  comes  within  the 

frovisions  of  the  asylum  by-laws,  and  if  there  is  room  in  the  asylum, 
n  every  such  case,  the  superintendent  shall  be  presented  with  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  at  least  one  practising  physician  of  the  county,  stating 
that  he  has  examined  the  patient,  and  believes  him  to  be  insane.  There 
shall  also  be  presented  a  certificate  of  the  probate  judge  of  the  proper 
county,  stating  that  he  has  appointed  some  one  (naming  him)  as  guardian 
of  the  patient.  Questions  as  to  the  history  of  the  case  must  be  filled  out, 
and  forwarded  to  the  superintendent. 

The  person  or  court  placing  a  patient  in  the  asylum  may  remove  such 
patient  at  any  time,  and  the  superintendent,  under  d\tec>i\ow  c!l  ^^ 
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trustees,  may  discharge  any  patient  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  No 
idiot  or  person  with  a  contagious  disease  shall  be  committed  to  the 
asylum. 

Destitute  insane  persons,  who  have  been  reiused  admission  to  the 
asylum  because  of  lack  of  room,  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  discharged,  the  probate  judge  of  the  proper 
county  shall  be  notified.  If  he  is  not  restored  to  sanity,  the  judge  shall 
issue  nis  precept  to  the  guardian  of  such  person  to  remove  him  from  the 
asylum  to  the  proper  county.  If  he  is  recovered,  the  steward  may,  under 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  send  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  coontj 
or  person  charged  with  his  maintenance. 

If  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary  becomes  insane,  the  warden  shall 
notify  the  prison  physician,  who  shall,  if  he  deem  the  statement  true, 
summon  to  his  assistance  the  nearest  two  resident  physicians,  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  inquisition  of  the  facts  charged.  If  they  find  the  person 
insane,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  warden,  who  shall  cause  the  insane 
person  to  be  removed  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  there  to  be  kept 
until  he  recovers,  or  is  discharged  by  expiration  of  his  sentence,  bj 
pardon,  or  by  reprieve.  If  he  recovers  before  his  term  has  expired,  he 
shall  be  returned  to  the  warden. 

In  case  of  a  person  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  becoming  insane, 
such  person  shall  not  be  executed  until  the  Governor  shall  be  satisfied, 
upon  the  oaths  of  twelve  good  and  true  men,  to  be  named  and  summoned 
by  the  warden,  upon  proper  inquiry  and  investigation  being  made,  that 
such  insanity  no  longer  exists. 


KENTUCKY.^ 

Each  of  the  three  asylums  receives  the  insane  of  its  own  district,  but 
patients  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  another,  in  case  any  one  is 
crowded.  Negroes  shall  be  sent  only  to  the  Eastern  and  Central  Asylums. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  see  that  each  asylum  has  its  due  share 
of  patients. 

If  anyone  be  thought  of  unsound  mind,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  some 
court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  having  general  ec[uity  jurisdiction, 
upon  the  application  of  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  or,  if  he  be 
absent,  of  the  county  attorney,  to  cause  an  inquest  by  a  jury  to  be  held 
in  open  court  to  in(|uire  into  the  fact.  Inquests  may  be  held  by  a  judge 
or  chancellor,  by  the  presiding  judge  of  a  county,  the  judge  of  a  citr 
court,  or  police  judge,  when  no  court  of  general  equity  jurisdiction  is  in 
session.     The  court  shall  appoint  some  member  of  the  bar  to  represent 

»  General  Statuto«  of  Kentucky,  1881,  pp.  5.34-541,  642-652.     Acts  of  Kentucky, 
18SI,  p.  15. 
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the  rights  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  or  for  the  county,  to 
prevent  any  persons  being  improperly  found  of  unsound  mind.  The  jury 
shall  take  a  formal  oath  to  find  truly  whether  the  person  is  of  unsound 
mind,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  what  his  residence 
is,  and  what  property  he  or  his  parents  have.  If  the  judge  who  presides 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  verdict  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  or  is 
against  law,  he  shall  set  it  aside  and  award  a  new  inquest.  The  person 
alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  must  be  in  court  personally  before  the 
jury,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  oath  or  affidavit  of  two  physicians  that 
they  have  personally  examined  the  person,  and  that  they  verily  believe 
him  to  be  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  his  condition 
is  such  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  bring  him  into  court.  Every  fifth 
year,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  this  inquest  must  be  repeated  to  ascertain 
whether  any  change  has  taken  place  in  their  condition. 

All  lunatics  may  be  sent  by  order  of  the  court  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
The  officer  who  presides  at  the  inquest  may  make  all  orders  for  the  security 
of  the  estate  and  care  j)ending  the  inquest  of  the  person  found  of  unsound 
mind.  The  papers  pertaining  to  the  inquest  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  and,  at  the  next  term  thereof,  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  and  such  other  orders  made  and  taken  as  are 
necessary.  If  a  person  is  found  a  lunatic,  the  officer  who  presides  at  the 
inquest  shall  draw  up  a  brief  history  of  the  patient's  case  embracing 
certain  points  which  are  ei^merated  in  the  Statutes. 

If  the  patient  is  delivered  at  the  hospital  within  six  months  after  the 
first  attack  of  his  lunacy,  and  the  fact  is  certified  to  by  the  circuit  judge 
of  the  district,  neither  the  county  nor  any  relative  shall  be  chargeable 
with  the  cost  of  his  detention  for  one  year  in  the  asylum,  nor  shall  a 
relative  in  such  case  be  chargeable  with  the  cost  of  his  transportation. 

Immediately  on  notice  that  a  person  has  been  ordered  into  confinement 
at  the  asylum  the  superintendent  shall  send  for  him ;  but  where  the  safety 
of  the  lunatic  or  others  seems  to  require  it,  the  court  may  order  the  patient 
to  be  carried  to  the  asylum  immediately  without  waiting  for  his  being 
sent  for. 

Idiots  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  asylums,  unless  the  jury  find  that  they 
are  so  dangerous  that  they  cannot  be  safely  kept  by  a  committee  within 
the  county.  Pay  patients  from  other  States  may  be  admitted,  but  not 
when  their  reception  will  in  any  way  crowd  the  asylums  so  as  to  delay 
the  reception  of  patients  resident  in  Kentucky. 

No  private  patient  who  has  not  been  found  to  be  insane  by  regular 
inquest  shall  be  received  into  either  asylum.  Nor  shall  any  patient  be 
discharged  as  cured,  or  delivered  into  the  custody  of  friends,  if  his  friends 
have  placed  him  in  the  asylum,  except  by  permit  of  the  superintendent 
md  two  commissioners. 

A  cured  pauper,  on  discharge,  shall  have  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  be 
furnished  with  money  not  exceeding  J20. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  asylum  from  having  too  many  patients,  all 
pauper  idiots,  epileptics,  and  harmless,  incurable  lunatics  shall  be  re- 
sumed by  the  jusyluni  to  their  friends  or  to  the  several  counties  from 
ffhich  they  were  sent.     A  commission,  consisting  of  the  president  of  t\v^ 

80 
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board  of  commissioners  of  each  ajsylom,  the  superintendent  and  one  other 
of  the  commissioners,  shall  investigate  and  determine  what  patients  are 
fit  to  send  back.  Such  patients  are  to  be  taken  care  of  either  by  their 
county  committee,  or  by  their  friends,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Whenever  it  is  suggested  by  affidavit  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction, 
that  a  person  found  of  unsound  mind  has  been  restored  to  his  propa* 
senses,  or  that  the  inquest  was  false  or  fraudulent,  the  court  shall  forth- 
with direct  the  facts  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  jury  in  open  court  and  make 
all  necessary  orders  in  the  premises. 

Any  patient  charged  with  crime  who  is  cured  of  his  insanity  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  or  jailor  of  the  county,  as  the 
case  may  require. 


LOUISIANA.' 

Whenever  it  shall  be  made  known  to  the  judge  of  the  district  or  parish 
court,  by  the  petition  and  oath  of  any  individual,  that  any  lunatic  or 
insane  person  within  his  district  ought  to  be  sent  to,  or  confined  in,  die 
Insane  Asylum  of  the  State,  said  judge  shall  issue  a  warrant  to  bring 
the  insane  person  before  him,  and,  after  proper  inquiry,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  he  shall  have  him  taken  there  by  the 
sheriff. 

Tlie  board  of  administrators  of  the  asylum  shall  have  authority  to 
receive  insane  persons  not  sent  by  a  district  or  parish  judge,  on  such 
terms  tus  they  mjiy  deem  fit,  and  money  so  received  shall  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  institution. 

AH  persons  received  in  the  asylum  as  insane  shall  be  charged  not  less 
than  $^10  a  month,  unless  the  police  jury  of  the  parish  from  which  the 
insane  person  came,  a  municipal  council,  if  from  a  city  or  town,  or  clerk 
of  the  court,  shall  certify  that  said  person  is  in  indigent  circumstances 
The  clerk  of  the  court,  before  granting  such  a  certificate,  shall  summon 
witnesses,  and  make  an  examination,  and  give  or  refuse  the  certificate,  as 
each  ease  may  nnjuire. 

Whenever  any  person  arrested  to  answer  for  any  crime  or  misde- 
nieanor,  before  any  court  of  the  State,  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  jury,  or 
shall  not  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  by  rea**on  of  the  insanity  of  sudi 
person,  and  the  discharge  of  such  person  shall  be  deemed  by  the  court  to 
be  dangerous,  the  court  shall  commit  such  person  to  the  State  Insane 
Hospital,  or  to  any  similar  institution  in  any  parish  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  there  to  be  detained  until  restored  to  his  right  mind  or 
duly  discharge<l.    The  physician  of  the  asylum  shall  examine  the  lunatic 

'  Voorhios'  Ki'visntl  .Statutes  of  Louisiana,  1876,  pp.  427,  462-466, 
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or  insane  person  sent  to  the  asylum  by  such  a  judge,  and  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  person  is  only  feigning  insanity,  being  a  person  charged  with 
a  felonious  crime,  he  shall  report  to  the  Ixmrd,  who  shall  investigate  the 
facts,  and  if  a  majority  think  he  should  not  be  admitted,  he  shall  be  sent 
to  jail,  and  the  proper  authorities  notified ;  and  also  if  the  prisoner  is 
received  and  becomes  sane  while  in  the  asylum. 

Any  person  attempting  or  assisting  the  seduction  or  abduction  of  a 
patient  from  an  insane  asylum  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  ^0 
and  not  exceeding  $500,  or  to  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  months,  or 
to  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


MAINE.* 

The  number  of  patients  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  hospital 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  towns  according  to  their  population.  If 
the  hospital  is  likely  to  be  crowded,  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
towns  which  have  not  already  their  full  proportion  of  patients  accommo- 
dated. 

The  municipal  officers  of  towns  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners, 
and,  on  complaint  in  writing  of  any  relative  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
their  town,  they  shall  immediately  inquire  into  the  condition  of  any 
person  therein  alleged  to  be  insane.  The  evidence,  and  a  certificate  of 
at  least  two  respectable  physicians,  based  upon  due  inquiry  and  personal 
examination  of  the  person  to  whom  insanity  is  imputed,  shall  be  required 
to  establish  the  fact  of  insanity.  A  certified  copy  of  the  physicians' 
certificate  shall  accompany  the  person  to  be  committed.  If  the  board  of 
examiners  think  such  person  insane,  and  that  his  comfort  and  safety,  and 
that  of  others  interested,  will  thereby  be  promoted,  they  shall  forthwith 
send  him  to  the  hospital,  with  a  certificate  stating  his  insanity  and  his 
residence,  and  directing  the  superintendent  to  receive  and  detain  him. 
The  examiners  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  doings. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  examiners,  for 
or  against  insanity,  may  appeal  therefrom,  by  claiming  the  appeal  within 
five  days,  naming  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  on  his  part,  and 
appointing  a  time  within  three  days  thereafter,  and  a  place  in  such  town 
or  an  adjoining  town  for  the  hearing;  the  board  of  examiners  shall  select 
another  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum. 

If  the  municipal  officers  applied  to  in  the  first  instance  neglect  for 
three  days  to  examine  into  and  decide  a  case,  or  if  the  two  justices 
selected  on  appeal  neglect  for  three  days  to  decide  the  api)eal,  complaint 
may  be  made  by  any  relative  of  the  insane,  or  by  any  respectable  person, 

*  Commissioners'  Report  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  of  Maine,  1881,  pp.  GO,  966^  IVlfi^ 
1126,  1165,  116»-1178.     Special  Acts  and  Resolves,  1888,  p.  156. 
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to  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  and  the  justices  selected  in 
either  of  the  above  modes  shall  summon  testimony,  and  hear  and  decide 
the  caHe.  If  they  find  the  person  insane,  and  the  case  a  proper  one, 
they  shall  make  a  certificate  for  his  commitment  to  the  hospital.  Such 
justices  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  doings.  When  such  justices  order  a 
commitment,  the  municipal  ofiicers  of  the  town  where  the  insane  persoD 
resides,  or  such  other  person  as  the  justices  direct,  shall  attend  to  the 
carrying  out  of  such  order. 

The  officers  ordering  the  commitment  of  a  person  unable  to  pay  for 
his  support  may  certify  to  the  trustees  that  &ct,  and  that  he  has  no 
relatives  able  and  liable  to  pay  for  it.  In  such  cases  the  State  shall  pay 
$1.50  a  week  for  his  board,  and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  by  the  patieQt 
or  by  the  town  where  he  resides. 

Parents  and  guardians  of  insane  minors,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  sup- 
)>ort  them  in  a  hospital,  shall,  within  tliirty  days  after  an  attack  of 
insanity,  send  them  to  the  State  Hospital,  or  to  some  other  hospital  for 
the  insane,  without  any  legal  examination.  All  other  persons  shall  be 
subject  to  examination.  Any  town  paying  for  the  commitment  and 
support  of  an  insane  perscm  may  receive  the  amount  from  him,  if  he  has 
property,  or  from  the  persons  legally  liable  for  his  support. 

When  any  man,  or  any  unmarried  woman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
is  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  municipal  officers  of  the  town, 
when  they  think  it  advisable,  may  apply  to  the  probate  judge,  and  have 
a  guardian  appointed  to  care  for  any  property  that  he  or  she  may  have, 
and  provide  for  the  support  of  the  insane  person  and  family. 

Patients  who  have  no  means  of  their  own  and  are  without  relatives 
liable  for  their  support,  if  they  belong  in  towns  having  less  than  two 
hundre<l  inhabitants,  shall  be  supporte<l  in  the  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

When  any  friend,  person,  or  town,  liable  for  the  support  of  a  patient 
who  has  been  in  the  hospital  six  months,  not  committed  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  nor  afflicted  with  homicidal  insanity,  thinks 
that  he  is  unreasonably  <letained,  he  may  apply  to  the  municipal  officers 
of  the  town  where  tlie  insane  pei*son  has  his  residence,  and  they  shall 
incjuire  into  the  case  and  summon  testimony,  an<l  their  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties.  If  such  application  is  unsuccessful,  it  shall  not  be 
made  again  until  the  expiration  of  another  six  months. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  tnustees,  they,  with  the  superintendent, 
shall  make  a  particular  examination  into  the  condition  of  each  patient 
and  discharge  any  one  so  far  restoreil  that  his  comfort  and  safety,  and 
that  of  the  public,  no  longer  re^juire  his  confinement.  The  superin- 
tendent, at  each  monthly  visit  of  the  trustees,  shall  report  to  them  the 
name  of  any  inmate  who  was  idiotic  at  the  date  of  his  commitment,  and 
of  any  inmate  who  has  become  so  imbecile  as  in  his  judgment  to  be  bevond 
cure,  and,  if  he  thinks  such  inmate  may  be  discharged  with  safety  to  him- 
self and  to  the  public,  the  trustees  shall  order  his  discharge^  and  cause 
him  to  be  removed  by  the  town  by  which  he  was  committed.  If  any 
person  appears  to  have  been  unlawfully  committed,  the  superintendent 
shall  report  in  like  manner. 

The  Governor  shal:  appoint  a  committee  of  visitors,  consisting  of  tvo 
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members  of  the  executive  council  and  one  woman,  who  shall  make  viutB 
as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  shall  correspond  with  the  patients,  and  shall 
report  all  abuses  and  ill-treatment,  and  see  that  the  same  are  properly 
dealt  with.  If  the  committee  of  visitors  shall  become  satisfied  that  any 
inmate  is  wrongly  committed  or  detained,  they  shall  apply  to  the  proper 
court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  porpus,  and  have  the  question  determined 
whether  such  inmate  is  a  proper  subject  for  custody  and  treatment.  But 
this  shall  not  apply  to  the  case  of  any  person  charged  with,  or  convicted 
of,  crime  and  duly  committed  by  order  of  court. 

When  any  person  is  indicted  for  an  offence,  or  is  committed  to  jail  on 
a  charge  thereof,  any  judge  of  the  court  before  which  he  is  to  be  tried, 
when  he  is  notified  that  a  plea  of  insanity  is,  or  will  be,  made,  may  order 
such  person  into  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  insane  hospital,  to 
be  detained  and  observed  by  him  until  the  further  order  of  the  court,  that 
-the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  plea  may  be  ascertained.  Every  such  person 
so  committed  shall  be  discharged  by  the  superintendent  if  recovered,  if 
not  sent  for  by  the  court  during  the  next  term  thereof  after  his  com- 
mitment. 

When  the  grand  jury  omits  to  indict,  or  a  traverse  jury  acquits,  on 
account  of  the  insanity  of  the  accused,  the  court  may  commit  the  person 
to  the  insane  department  of  the  State  Prison,  or  to  the  insane  hospital. 
If  committed  to  iiie  insane  department  of  the  State  Prison,  he  shall  be 
discharged  only  on  satisfactory  proof  that  his  discharge  will  not  endanger 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community.  If  he  is  discharged  and  again 
becomes  insane,  any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  may  recommit 
him  to  the  insane  department  of  the  State  Prison,  or  to  the  insane  hos- 
pital. If  committed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  insane  hospital,  he  may 
be  discharged  by  any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  if  his  dis- 
charge will  not  endanger  the  community ;  or  the  judge  may,  on  applica- 
tion, commit  him  to  the  custody  of  any  friend  who  shall  give  bonds  to 
the  Probate  Judge  of  Kennebec  County  to  keep  such  insane  person  safely 
and  pay  for  all  damage  he  may  do.  *  If  such  person  again  becomes  dan- 
gerous, any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  may  recommit  him  to 
the  insane  hospital. 

When  a  convict  is  thought  insane,  the  warden  or  jailor  shall  notify  the 
Governor,  who  shall  appoint  two  or  more  skiUul  physicians  to  investigate 
the  case.  If  such  inmate  is  found  insane,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  insane 
hospital,  to  be  kept  there  until  he  becomes  of  sound  mind.  K  he  recovers 
before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  shall  be  returned  to  prison.  If 
insane  convicts  prove  incurable  and  likely  to  have  a  deleterious  influence 
on  the  other  patients  of  the  hospital,  the  Governor  and  Council  may 
remove  them  to  the  insane  department  of  the  State  Prison. 

If  an  insane  person  is  arrested  on  civil  process,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
may  be  had  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
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MARYLAND.' 

Each  county  is  allowed  in  the  insane  hospital  its  due  share  of  inmates 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  Pay  patients,  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
seventy-five  at  any  one  time,  may  be  received.  Lunatics  and  insane 
persons  are  also  provided  with  accommodations  and  support  in  the 
county  almshouses,  and  in  the  almshouse  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  A 
court  of  equity  may,  on  the  application  of  the  trustee  of  a  person  non 
compos  mentis^  if  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  confine  snch 
person,  direct  that  he  be  sent  to  any  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  there  to  remain  until  the  further  grder  of  the  court. 

When  any  person  is  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic  or  insane  pauper,  the 
circuit  court  for  the  county  where  he  resides,  or  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Baltimore,  if  he  resides  there,  shall  cause  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  be  im- 
panelled to  in(|uire  whether  such  person  is  insane  or  lunatic.  If  he  shall 
be  found  so,  the  court  shall  cause  him  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  the 
county  or  city  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to  a  hospital,  or  to  some  other 
place  better  suited  to  his  condition,  there  to  be  confined,  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  or  city,  until  he  has  recovered.  But  the  friends  or  relations 
of  such  lunatic  or  insane  person  are  not  prevented  from  confining  him  or 
providing  for  his  comfort. 

The  county  commissioners  of  any  county  may,  in  their  discretion,  re- 
move any  lunatic  pauper  from  the  almshouse  and  send  him  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and,  if  the  quota  allowed  such  county  is  already  filled  the 
expense  of  such  lunatic  at  the  hospital  shall  be  paid  by  the  county.  No 
person  shall  be  supported  a«  a  pauper  lunatic  if  he  has  any  property,  nor 
shall  a  person  who  is  living  with  his  parents  be  so  supported  if  they  have 
property  assessed  as  higii  as  $1000. 

Private  patients  are  committed  to  an  asylum,  under  its  by-laws,  upon  the 
certificate  of  insanity  by  a  regular  physician,  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate, 
and  upon  the  request  of  some  responsible  person,  who  shall  give  bonds. 

If  a  person  under  indictment  or  charged  with  any  offence  is  allied  to 
1)0  insane  or  a  lunatic,  and  it  is  found  by  the  jury  who  try  the  case,  or 
by  a  jury  summoned  to  inquire  into  the  insanity,  that  such  person  was 
insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  and  still  is  so,  the  court  shall 
cause  such  person  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  the  county  or  city  to 
which  such  person  belongs,  to  a  hospital,  or  to  some  other  place  better 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  there  to  be  confined  until  he  has 
recovered  his  reason  and  ha.s  been  discharged  by  due  course  of  law. 

If,  during  the  recess  of  either  of  said  courts,  any  person  appearing,  or 
alleged  to  be,  insane  shall  be  arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime,  the  judge 
shall  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men  at  once  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  to  trr 
the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  insane  when  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  still  is  so.  If  found  insane,  he  shall  be  committed  as  above 
stated. 

»  Revised  Code  of  Maryland,  1878,  pp.  62,  242-244,  497-499,  660.  Laws  of  Manr- 
land,  1880,  p.  4G5. 
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If  any  prisoner  thus  found  insane  has  property,  the  income  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  pay  for  his  support  in  a  hospital,  the  court  shall  appoint  a 
trustee  to  take  charge  of  such  estate  and  to  have  such  insane  person  con- 
fined and  supported  in  some  hospital  or  asylum. 

If  any  convict  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  is  insane,  the  Governor, 
on  recommendation  of  the  board  of  directors,  may  remove  him  and 
provide  for  his  support  and  safe  keeping  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
or  in  any  other  State  institution  for  the  insane,  and  the  expense  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  penitentiary. 


MASSACHUSETTS." 

A  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  or  superior  court,  in  any  county 
where  he  may  be,  and  a  judge  of  the  probate  court,  or  of  a  police,  district, 
or  municipal  court  within  his  county,  may  commit  to  either  of  the  State 
lunatic  hospitals  any  insane  person  then  residing  or  being  in  said  county, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  proper  subject  for  its  treatment  or  custody. 

Except  when  otherwise  specially  provided,  no  person  shall  be  committed 
to  a  lunatic  hospital,  or  other  receptacle  for  the  insane,  public  or  private, 
without  an  order  or  certificate  signed  by  one  of  said  judges,  stating  that 
the  judge  finds  that  the  person  is  insane  and  is  a  fit  person  for  treatment 
in  an  insane  asylum.  The  judge  shall  see  and  examine  the  person  alleged 
to  be  insane,  or  shall  state  in  his  order  the  reason  why  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary.  The  judge  shall  in  all  cases  certify  in  what  place  the  lunatic 
resided  at  the  time  of  commitment.  There  must  be  filed  with  the  judge 
a  certificate  signed  by  two  physicians,  each  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  some 
legally  organized  medical  college,  and  has  practised  three  years  in  the 
State,  and  neither  of  whom  is  connected  with  any  hospital  for  the  insane. 
Each  physician  must  have  personally  examined  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane,  within  five  days,  and  each  shall  certify  on  oath  that  in  his  opinion 
the  person  is  insane  and  a  proper  subject  for  treatment,  giving  his  reason 
therefor.  A  copy  of  this  certificate  shall  be  sent  with  the  patient  to  the 
hospital. 

A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  lunatic  to  a  State  hospital 
shall  first  give  notice  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place 
where  the  lunatic  resides,  of  his  intention  to  make  such  application.  In 
all  cases  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  application,  or  within  ten  days  after 
the  commitment,  a  statement  in  detail  in  prescribed  form,  giving  the 
history,  habits,  and  condition,  and  the  names  of  relatives,  not  exceeding 
ten  in  number,  of  the  patient.  This  statement,  or  a  copy  of  it,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum.     The  superintendent  shall  at 

1  Public  Statutes  of  MaaeachuAetts,  1882,  pp.  482-484,  471,  472,  474-482,  949, 1197, 
1198,  1201,  1202,  1207,  1244.     Acts  and  Kesolves  of  Massachusetto,  1882,  v*  "^"^N 
1888,  pp.  49,  77. 
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once  cause  notice  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  each  of  said  relatives  of  the  fact 
of  the  patient*s  admission,  and  also  to  any  other  two  persons  whom  the 
patient  shall  designate.  The  judge,  in  his  discretion,  may  apprehend  the 
alleged  insane  person  and  place  him  in  confinement  pendingexamination, 
and  may  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  question  of  insanity.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  shall  be  final. 

If  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity  fii^ds  an  insane 
person  not  incurable,  in  an  almshouse  or  other  place,  in  need  of  better 
treatment,  it  shall  cause  application  to  be  made  to  a  judge  for  his  commit- 
ment to  a  hospital. 

Any  person  whose  case  is  duly  certified  separately  by  two  physicians, 
qualified  as  above,  to  be  one  of  violent  and  dangerous  insanity,  may  be 
received  by  the  superintendent  of  any  lunatic  hospital  and  detained  not 
exceeding  five  days  without  any  warrant  of  commitment  by  a  judge.  In 
such  a  case  there  shall  be  an  application,  signed  by  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  by  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  where 
the  insane  person  resides,  stating  that  the  case  is  one  of  violent  and 
dangerous  insanity,  and  giving  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  patient's 
symptoms  and  history.  The  person  committing  such  a  person  shall  give 
a  bond  of  $100  dollars  that  he  will,  in  five  days,  obtain  a  regular  order 
of  commitment,  or  take  the  patient  awav. 

The  superintendent  of  any  insane  hospital,  private  or  public,  maj 
receive  and  detain  therein  as  a  boarder  and  patient  any  person  who  L« 
desirous  of  submitting  himself  to  treatment,  and  makes  written  applica- 
tion therefor,  but  who  is  not  so  insane  as  to  make  it  proper  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  insanity.  Such  patient  shall  not  be  detained  longer  than 
three  days  after  having  given  notice  in  writing  of  his  desire  to  leave. 
When  such  a  patient  is  admitted,  notice  shall  at  once  be  given  to  tk 
State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  who  shall  cause  the  ca.se  to 
be  investigated. 

Pauper  lunatics  having  no  known  settlement  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State ;  other  pauper  lunatics  by  the  towns  or  cities  where 
their  settlement  is.  Amounts  j)aid  by  the  State,  or  by  a  city  or  town, 
mav  be  recovered  of  any  f)erson  legally  liable  to  support  the  lunatic. 

i'he  attorney  of  a  patient  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital 
at  all  reasonable  times,  if  his  visits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent, 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  patient,  or  upon  the  order  of  a  judge  of  the 
supreme,  superior,  or  probate  court.  Patients  shall  be  furnished  material? 
to  write  monthly  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  State  Board ;  and 
locked  letter-boxes  shall  be  provideil  in  each  ward,  to  be  opened  monthk 
by  the  State  Board. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  shall  have  general 
supervision  over  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  public  and  private,  and 
shall  act  as  commissioners  of  lunacy,  with  power  to  discharge  any  persi^n. 
whether  insane  or  not,  who  is  improperly  restraineil  of  his  liberty,  in 
their  opinion,  by  reason  of  alleged  insanity.  It  may  discharge  also  sudi 
patients  as  can  be  cared  for  after  such  discharge  without  danger  to  others 
and  with  benefit  to  themselves.  The  Board  may,  when  directed  by  the 
Governor,  assume  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Any  two  of  the  iTUftteet^  of  a  State  lunatic  hospital,  or  any  judge  of  the 
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supreme  judicial  court,  or  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  for  the  county 
in  which  the  hospital  is  situated,  or  in  which  the  patient  had  his  resi- 
dence, after  such  notice  as  the  said  trustees  or  judge  may  deem  reason- 
able and  proper,  may  discharge  any  patient,  if  it  appears  that  he  is  not 
insane,  on  if  insane,  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  himself,  his  rela- 
tives, or  friends,  or  by  the  city  or  town  liable  for  his  support,  or  that  his 
confinement  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  or  his 
own  welfare.  Any  two  of  the  trustees  may  remove  to  the  town  or  city 
from  which  he  came  any  patient  who  is  incurable  and  is  not  dangerous. 

Any  person  may  apply  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  stating 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  named  is  confined  as  insane 
in  a  lunatic  hospital,  or  other  place,  public  or  private,  and  ought  not 
longer  to  be  so  confined,  and  requesting  his  discharge.  Such  judge,  if 
he  thinks  it  proper,  shall  appoint  a  hearing  and  give  notice  of  it  to  the 
superintendent,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  he  deems  proper.  The 
allied  insane  person  may  be  brought  personally  before  the  judge  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  if  it  is  requested,  and  he  thinks  it  proper.  On 
the  request  of  any  person  interested,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  jury.  If  it  is  found  by  the  jury,  or  by  the  judge  if  it  is  not  submitted 
to  a  jury,  that  the  person  is  not  insane,  or  ought  not  to  be  so  confined, 
he  shall  be  discharged  from  such  confinement. 

No  pauper  shall  be  discharged  from  a  State  hospital  without  suitable 
clothing,  and  the  trustees  may  ftimish  him  with  a  sum  of  money  not  ex- 
ceeding $20. 

The  Governor  or  the  State  board  may  titosfer  inmates  from  one  State 
hospital  to  another  when  it  is  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  State  board  also  may  remove  any  inmate  of  the  State  Almshouse 
or  State  Workhouse  to  either  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals,  if  his  condi- 
tion requires  such  transfer.  But  no  such  transfer  shaJl  be  made  without 
the  certificate  of  two  physicians,  one  of  whom  has  no  connection  with  any 
insane  hospital,  to  the  insanity  of  such  inmate. 

Transfers  from  one  private  asylum  to  another,  or  from  a  private  asylum 
to  a  State  lunatic  hospital,  may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board,  but  no  such  transfer  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
legal  or  natural  guardian  of  such  inmate. 

If  all  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  are  crowded,  the  trustees  of  any  one 
may  remove  to  their  homes,  or  places  of  legal  settlement,  so  many  of 
those  who  are  incurable  and  can  be  suitably  managed  at  home  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  sufficient  room. 

Patients  not  ftiriously  mad  may  be  committed  by  any  judge  authorized 
to  act  to  the  county  receptacle,  which  is  required  by  law  for  each  county, 
either  within  the  precincts  of  the  house  of  correction,  or  in  another 
building  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  house  of  correction. 

Any  insane  person  confined  in  a  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  county 
receptacle,  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  to  either  of  the  State 
lunatic  hospitals,  or  to  any  other  jail,  or  to  any  other  suitable  place, 
whenever  it  seems  expedient  and  just. 

Any  person  committed  to  a  county  receptacle  as  not  furiously  mad 
may  be  discharged  by  the  judge,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  patient's 
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benefit,  or  when  it  appears  that  he  can  be  comfortably  cared  for  by  friends 
or  kindred. 

Dangerous  lunatics  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  State  Almshouse. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  may  give 
the  superintendent  authority  to  discharge  any  inmate  committed  thereto, 
as  an  insane  person,  but  notice  of  the  intention  to  discharge  most  be  sent 
by  the  superintendent  to  the  person  or  persons  who  signed  the  petition 
for  tlie  commitment  of  such  inmate.  The  superintendent  may  also,  if 
he  deem  it  advisable,  allow  inmates  to  leave  the  hospital  temporarily  in 
charge  of  their  friends  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  and  may 
receive  such  patients  back  without  any  further  order  of  commitment 

When  a  person  confined  in  jail  on  civil  process  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
sane, so  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  poor  debtors*  oath,  any  person 
interested  may  apply  to  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  in  which  he 
is  imprisoned.  The  judge  shall  appoint  a  hearing,  give  notice  to  the 
creditor  or  his  attorney,  and  proceed  with  an  examination  into  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity  in  the  regular  manner.  If  the  person  is  found  insane, 
the  judge  may  order  his  discharge,  or  his  removal  to  one  of  the  State 
lunatic  hospitals,  or  other  place,  for  the  confinement  of  insane  persons. 

If  the  grand  jury  &il  to  indict  a  man  by  reason  of  his  insanity,  the 
court,  or  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  sitting  for  the  arraignment  of  a 
person  charged  with  murder,  if  satisfied  that  he  is  insane,  may  order  him 
to  be  committed  to  a  State  lunatic  hospital. 

When  a  person  indicte<l  is  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  found  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  be  insane,  the  court  may  cause  him  to  be 
removed  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals. 

If  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  but  not  yet  sentenced,  is  found 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  be  insane,  he  may  be  removed  to  one  of 
tlie  State  lunatic  liospitals. 

If  a  person  convicte<l  an<l  sentenetnl  to  death  appears  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  (iovernor  and  Council  to  have  become  insane,  they  may  respite 
the  execution  from  time  to  time,  until  it  appears  that  the  convict  is  no 
longer  insane. 

A  person  ao(juitte<l  of  a  crime,  other  than  murder  or  manslaughter,  by 
a  jury  on  the  frround  of  insanity,  may  be  committed  to  an  insane  asylum 
by  tlie  court,  if  satisfied  of  the  insanity. 

When  a  convict  in  the  State  Prison  or  Woman's  Reformatory  Prbon 
appears  to  be  insane,  he  may  be  removed,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  to 
one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals.  Such  convict,  however,  shall  first  be 
examined  by  a  person  expert  in  cases  of  insanity  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  and  also  by  the  physician  of  the 
jjrison. 

If  he  recovers  his  sanity  before  his  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired, 
he  shall  be  reconveyed  to  the  prison. 

When  a  conviet  in  a  house  of  correction  or  prison  other  than  the  State 
Prison  or  Reformatory  Prison  appears  to  be  insane,  the  case  shall  be 
reported  by  the  physician  to  the  jailer  or  keeper,  and  by  him  to  one  of 
the  judges  authorize<l  to  act  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  for  committing  such  person  to  an  insane  hospital* 
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If  he  recovers  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  shall  be  returned 
to  the  prison  or  house  of  correction. 

Persons  held  in  jail  for  trial  or  for  sentence,  except  for  a  capital  crime, 
may,  if  found  insane,  be  committed  to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals, 
there  to  remain  until  restored  to  sanity. 

When  a  person  indicted  for  murder  or  manslaughter  is  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanitgr^  the  court  shall  order  such  person  to  be  committed  to 
one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  during  his  life.  He  may  be  discharged 
therefrom  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  if  he  becomes 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Any  physician  wilfiilly  conspiring  to  commit  any  person  who  is  not 
insane  to  any  hospital  or  asylum  in  the  State  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.  Any  person  who  establishes  or  keeps  a  private  insane 
asylum  without  a  license  from  the  Governor  or  council,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  by  law,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500. 
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When  a  person,  indigent,  but  not  a  pauper,  appears  to  be  insane, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  where  he 
resides.  The  judge  shall  appoint  a  time  for  a  hearing,  and  notify  the 
alleged  insane  person.  He  shall  call  two  respectable  physicians  and 
other  witnesses,  and  shall  notify  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
and  the  supervisor  of  the  township  or  ward  where  the  insane  person 
resides,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend.  If  the  judge,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation, either  with  or  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  at  his  discretion, 
shall  find  him  insane  and  also  indigent,  he  shall  make  a  certificate,  and 
the  patient  shall  be  admitted  into  the  asylum  and  supported  there  at  the 
expense  of  his  county  until  he  is  cured,  if  his  cure  is  effected  within  two 
years,  and  until  otherwise  ordered.  The  judge  of  probate  shall  notify 
the  supervisors  of  his  county  of  the  result  of  the  proceedings,  and  they 
shall  raise  the  money  required  for  the  patient's  support. 

If  a  pauper  becomes  insane,  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  or 
any  supervisor  of  any  city  or  town  where  the  pauper  belongs,  shall  make 
application  to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county,  who  shall  make  an  inves- 
tigation and  shall  call  one  or  more  respectable  physicians  and  other 
witnesses,  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  person's  insanity,  shall  make  a  certifi- 
cate and  have  him  sent  to  the  insane  asylum,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
in  indigent  circumstances.  No  insane  person,  not  a  criminal,  shall  be 
confined  in  any  jail  more  than  ten  days,  nor  for  any  time  in  the  same 

1  Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan,  1871,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1482,  2167,  2168,  2178,  2196. 
Laws  of  Michigan,  1878,  pp.  226,  227 ;  1877,  p.  120.  Howeirs  Annotated  Statutes, 
Michigan,  1882,  Vol.  I.  pp.  518-680. 
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room  with  a  pernon  ehargeil  with,  or  convicted  of,  crime.  When  an 
indigent  insane  person  has  been  sent  to  the  asylum  by  his  friends  who 
have  paid  his  bills  there  for  three  months,  if  the  superintendent  certify 
that  he  is  a  fit  patient,  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  his  residence  are 
require<l  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  remaining  thereafter.  Extra  care 
and  attendance  may  be  allowed  patients  if  specially  contracted  for. 

The  town  or  county  officers  sending  a  patient  to  the  asylum,  shall  pro- 
vide during  the  removal  a  female  attendant  to  every  female  patient,  unks 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  father,  brother,  or  son. 

If  a  patient  has  no  legal  settlement  in  any  county  or  township,  the 
expense  of  his  support  in  the  asylum  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  probate  judge  committing  any  indigent  insane  person  or  insane 
pauper  shall  in((uire  into  and  determine  whether  he  has  a  legal  settlement 
and  where  it  is. 

The  trustees  of  the  different  asylums  shall  meet  jointly  once  or  more 
each  year,  and  may  transfer  patients  from  one  hospital  to  another  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable. 

So  long  as  there  is  room  for  the  insane  in  the  wards  of  the  State 
asylums,  it  shall  be  illegal  to  consign  any  insane  person  to  the  count? 
almshouses. 

No  patient  shall  be  discharged  without  suitable  clothing,  and  if  not 
otherwise  provided,  the  steward  shall  furnish  it,  and  also  money  not 
exceeding  $"20. 

When  a  person  shall  have  escaped  indictment,  or  shall  have  been 
acc^uitted  of  a  criminal  charge  or  a  misdemeanor  on  the  ground  of  insanitr. 
the  court  shall  carefully  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  his  insanity  in 
anv  degree  continues,  and,  if  it  does,  shall  order  him  in  safe  custodv  and 
to  be  sent  to  the  a«vluni. 

If  any  person  in  confinement  under  indictment,  or  sentence  of  imprlv 
onuient,  or  on  any  criminal  process  whatever,  shall  appear  to  be  insane, 
the  circuit  court  commissioner  of  the  county  where  he  is  confined,  or,  if 
he  be  absent,  tlic  jud*T;e  of  the  circuit  court,  shall  uj)on  the  application  of 
the  prosecutin<r  attorney  institute  an  investigation  and  call  two  respectable 
physicians.  If  the  insanity  is  proved,  the  commissioner  or  judge  may 
order  the  safe  custody  and  removal  of  such  person  to  the  asylum,  there  to 
remain  until  restored  to  sanity.  If  the  patient  recovers,  he  shall  be  sent 
back  to  prison  to  be  procetMled  against  criminally,  kept  in  confinement,  or 
disci iar«rc(l,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  person  imprisoned  on  civil  process  bcHX)mes  insane,  like  proceed- 
int^s  shall  be  rcsorte<l  to.  but  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  plaintiff  or  hi* 
attornev,  if  in  the  State. 

An  insane  criminal  may  be  discharged  by  order  of  one  of  the  justice? 
of  the  supreme  court  or  a  circuit  judge  when,  upon  due  investigation,  it 
appears  safe,  legal,  and  ri<^ht,  to  make  such  order. 

All  insane  soldiers  and  marines  of  the  State  shall  be  removed  to  the 
insane  hos])itals,  and  there  provided  foi  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

If  any  convict  shall  show  symptoms  of  insanity  while  serving  sentence, 
the  warden  shall  give  notice  to  the  physician  of  the  prison  and  to  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Kalamazoo.  Thev  shall 
forthwith  examine  such  convict,  and,  if  they  find  him  insane,  shall  cerdff 
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the  &ct  to  the  warden,  who  shall  forthwith  put  the  convict  in  the  insane 
department  of  the  prison,  and  notify  the  Governor  of  his  condition.  The 
Governor  shall  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  may  order  the  lunatic  to  be 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  State  asylums  for  the  insane.  If  the  convict 
recovers  his  sanity  before  his  term  of  sentence  has  expired,  he  shall  be 
returned  to  the  prison  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  time.  If  the  Governor 
does  not  order  the  removal  of  such  convict  to  the  insane  asylum,  the 
physician  of  the  prison  shall  give  him  such  treatment  as  circumstances 
will  permit  in  the  insane  department  of  the  prison.  If  the  convict  so 
treated  recovers  his  sanity,  or  so  far  recovers  that  it  is  safe  for  him  to 
work,  the  warden  shall  put  him  at  hard  labor  according  to  his  sentence. 

If  a  convict  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  sentence  is  deemed  insane, 
and  is  so  certified  by  the  phvsician  of  the  prison,  and  none  of  his  friends 
or  relatives  appear  to  take  charge  of  him,  the  warden  or  oflScer  in  charge 
shall  give  notice  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  from  which  the  convict 
was  sent,  and  to  one  or  more  relatives  or  friends  of  the  prisoner,  and  also 
to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  where  the  prison  is  located.  The 
probate  judge  shall  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  receive  the  convict 
on  his  discharge  and  bring  him  before  him.  The  jud^e  shall  then  call 
two  respectable  physicians  and  other  witnesses,  and  shall  notify  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  his  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appear  and  act 
in  bdialf  of  the  State.  The  judge  shall  fully  investigate  the  facts, 
either  with  or  without  a  jury,  and,  if  he  finds  the  person  insane  and  no 
relative  or  firiend  ready  to  take  charge  of  him,  he  shall  send  him  to  one 
of  the  insane  asylums  of  the  State,  to  be  kept  until  restored  to  sanity,  or 
taken  charge  of  by  his  friends  or  otherwise  discharged. 

If  such  person  is  indigent  and  without  relatives, liable  for  his  support, 
he  shall  be  supported  in  the  asylum  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Whenever  a  person  on  trial  for  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder,  or  arson,  pleads  insanity,  and  is  acquitted  and  found  by 
the  juiT  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the 
insane  hospital  connected  with  the  State  prison.  Such  person  shall  only 
be  released  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  insane 
aqrlum  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  circuit  judge  of  the  court  which  committed 
him,  stating  that  he  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  safe  to  go  at  large.  On 
the  filing  of  such  a  certificate  with  the  Governor,  he  shall  order  the 
person  to  be  discharged. 
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Any  insane  person  a  resident  of  the  State  may  be  admitted  to  the 
hospitals  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  free  of  charge  to  his  or 
her  relatives  or  friends,  and  all  shall  he  treated  as  public  patients.     The 

1  Statutes  of  MinnesotA,  1S78,  pp.  454-460,  508,  958.     Laws  of  Minnesota,  1879^ 
pp.  26,  88,  89. 
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probate  judge,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  court  commissioner  of  any  county, 
upon  information  being  file<l  before  him  that  there  is  an  insane  person 
in  his  county  needing  care  and  treatment,  shall  cause  the  person  alleged 
to  be  insane  to  be  examined  by  a  jury  consisting  of  two  respectable 
persons  beside  himself,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  insanity.  If  the  person  is  found  insane,  a  warrut 
shall  issue  directing  that  he  be  carried  by  the  sheriff  or  some  other  suit- 
able person,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  insine 
hospital.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  probate,  or  court  commissioner. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  examining  physician,  to  obtain,  so  fiu*  as 
possible,  answers  to  certain  prescribed  questions  relating  to  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  superinten- 
dent, when  the  patient  is  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Patients  shall  be  legally  discharged  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  When  a  patient  is  dis- 
charged as  cured,  the  superintendent  shall  furnish  him  with  suitable 
clothing  and  money  suflScient  to  pay  his  expenses  home,  unless  otherwise 
supplied. 

The  relatives  of  any  person  charged  with  insanity  or  found  to  be  in- 
sane shall  have  a  right  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  said  insane  person  if 
they  shall  desire  to  do  so ;  but  the  probate  judge  or  court  commissioner 
may  recjuire  a  bond  of  such  relatives  for  the  proper  and  safe  keeping  of 
such  person.  If  the  relatives  or  friends  of  any  patient  kept  in  the  hos- 
pital shall  ask  for  his  discharge,  the  superintendent  may  require  a  bond 
conditioned  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  patient:  Provided,  that  no 
patient  under  the  charge  of,  or  convicted  of,  homicide  shall  be  discharged 
without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent  and  boanl  of  trustees.  When- 
ever a  patient  is  discharged  from  either  asylum,  the  superintendent  shall 
send  notice  of  the  same  to  the  judge  of  probate  who  issueil  the  warrant 
ioT  the  commitment. 

The  superintendent  of  each  hospital  is  required,  once  a  month,  to 
make  out  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital 
and  to  send  a  copy  to  the  next  of  kin  of  each  of  said  patients. 

A  commission  appointed  l)y  the  Governor,  consisting  of  three  physi- 
cians, of  whom  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  HealtB. 
sliall  visit  the  hosj)itals  for  the  insane  once  in  every  six  months,  or  at  the 
reijuest  of  the  (lovernor.  to  examine  their  sanitary  and  general  condition, 
and  to  inquire  into  tlie  ((milition  of  the  patients,  and  make  a  rep*>rt  in 
detail  to  tlie  (iovernor.  This  commission,  if  they  6nd  patients  whose  in- 
sanity they  have  reason  to  doubt,  may  remand  them  to  the  probate  courts 
by  which  they  were  committed,  to  l^e  there  detaineil  under  proper  surveil- 
lance until  the  Judi^e  is  satisfied  of  their  siinity  or  insanity.  If  any  patient 
is  thus  found  to  be  sane,  he  shall  be  dischargeil  by  the  probate  court:  other- 
wise he  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  hospital ;  but  no  person  chargeil  with 
a  crime  shall  be  so  dischar^jed.  Idiots  and  feeble-minde<l  children  may 
l)e  removed  bv  the  conn nissi oners  and  sent  to  the  Asvlum  for  the  Deat 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  to  be  there  treated. 

When  any  person  indicte<l  for  an  offence  is  on  trial  aaiuitted  by  reason 
of  insanity,  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large  of  such  person  is  considered 
by  the  court  dangerous  to  the  community,  the  court  may  order  him  to  be 
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;ted  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  safe  keeping  and  treatment, 
order  him  to  be  committed  to  prison,  or  may  give  him  into  die 
his  finends,  taking  bonds  that  he  be  well  and  securely  kept, 
tnever  a  convict  in  the  State  Prison  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
1  and  board  of  inspectors  thereof,  be  r^arded  as  insane,  it  shall  be 
y  of  said  board  to  call  in  two  skilled  physicians,  one  of  whom  may 
prison  physician,  who  shall,  without  employing  cruel  or  inhuman 
lake  a  careful  examination  as  to  the  insanity  of  such  convict,  and 
a  report,  to  be  entered  on  the  prison  records.  If  the  convict  is 
insane,  tiie  board  shall  notify  the  Governor,  who  shall  have  the 
)r  sent  to  the  insane  hospital,  there  to  be  kept  and  treated.  If 
patient  is  cured  of  the  mental  disability  on  account  of  which  he 
[nmitted  to  the  hospital,  and  his  term  of^  sentence  has  not  expired, 
vemor  shall  be  notified,  and  the  convict  shall  be  remanded  to  the 
Prison. 


MISSISSIPPI.* 

person,  being  a  lunatic  and  a  resident  of  the  State,  may  be  ad- 
into  the  asylum  free  of  charge,  the  expenses  of  removal  to  be  paid 
county  from  which  the  insane  person  was  sent,  or  in  which  he  had 
tlement;  but  if  the  patient  is  able,  he  shall  pay  for  the  expense  of 
loval.  The  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  provided  there  is  room, 
idmit  all  persons  ordered  to  be  placed  therein  by  the  chancery 
ifier  an  inquest  of  lunacy. 

m  an  application  is  made  by  the  friends  or  relatives  of  a  lunatic 
chancery  court,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  there  is  probable  cause, 
1  order  the  sheriff  to  summon  the  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound 
and  six  good  men  of  the  county  in  no  way  related  to  the  party,  to 
)  question  of  insanity.  If  the  person  is  judged  by  the  inquest,  or 
rity  of  them,  to  be  incapable  of  taking  c^re  of  himself,  they  shall 
the  same  to  the  court,  and  the  court  or  chancellor,  or  clerk  in 
»n,  shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  guardian  of  such  lunatic, 
Qg  the  guardian  to  take  care  of  the  person  and  his  estate.  If  the 
quires  it,  the  court  or  clerk  may  direct  confinement  in  the  lunatic 
1. 

ase  the  friends  or  relations  of  any  lunatic  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
e  him  in  the  asylum,  and  shall  allow  him  to  go  at  large,  the  clerk 
chancery  court  of  any  county  in  which  such  lunatic  may  reside 
bund  gomg  at  large,  on  the  suggestion,  in  writing,  of  any  citizen, 
lirect  the  sheriff  to  summon  the  lunatic  and  six  discreet  persons 
ce  inquisition.     If  the  person  is  adjudged  by  the  inquest,  or  a 

bed  Code  of  Mississippi,  1S80,  pp.  206-210,  581-588,  794,  795,  802,  808 
'  Mississippi,  1882,  pp.  61-65. 
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majoritv  of  them,  to  be  insane,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  asylum,  the 
clerk  shall  order  the  sheriff  to  take  the  lunatic  and  place  him  in  the 
asylum,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  or,  if  there  be  no  vacancy,  to  confine  him 
in  the  county  jail  until  room  can  be  had  in  the  asylum. 

If  any  patient  is  found  incurable,  but  harmless,  the  superintendent 
shall  have  him  removed  to  the  county  where  he  belongs,  there  to  be  cared 
for  by  his  guardian  or  his  friends,  or,  if  he  is  poor  and  has  no  firiends 
who  arc  able,  he  shall  be  maintained  as  a  poor  person  by  the  county. 

If  the  superintendent  and  trustees  think  that  a  lunatic  who  is  a  res- 
dent  of  the  State  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  patient,  they  may  reoeire 
him,  even  though  no  proceedings  in  lunacy  have  been  instituted.  The 
trustees  may  adopt  such  rules  as  they  think  proper  in  regard  to  requiring 
a  statement  of  the  case  and  a  history  of  the  patient,  to  be  presented  with 
the  application  for  admission. 

When  a  person  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  an  offence,  and  it 
appears  that  he  was  insane  when  the  offence  was  committed,  and  still  is 
insane,  he  shall  not  be  discharged,  but  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the 
chancellor  or  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  of  the  proper  county,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed  with  the  case  according  to  the  law  relating  to 
persons  won  compos  mentis. 

When  the  grand  jury  fails  to  indict,  or  a  traverse  jury  fiiils  to  convict, 
a  person  by  reason  of  his  insanity,  and  it  is  found  that  the  person  is  still 
insane  and  dangerous,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  chancellor  or 
clerk  of  the  chancery  court,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed  with  such 
person  and  his  estate  according  to  the  law  relating  to  insane  person. 

If  the  sheriff  is  satisfied  that  any  convict  under  sentence  of  death  is 
insane,  he  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court, 
or  the  cliJincellor,  or  the  president  of  the  boanl  of  county  supervissors,  in 
tlie  absence  of  such  circuit  judge,  summon  six  physicians,  if  to  be  ba<L 
and,  if  not,  six  other  discreet  men,  to  inquire  into  such  insanity.  If  the 
convict  is  found  insane,  the  verdict  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  execution  suspended  until  the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  the 
convict  Jias  become  sane. 


MISSOURI.' 

Persons  afflicted  with  any  form  of  insanity  may  be  admitted  intonn 
insane  asylum  when  the  superintendent  thinks  they  will  be  benefited  bv 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  institution;  and  any  patient  may  be  ^^i^- 
charojed  by  tlie  superintendent  if  longer  treatment  is  not  likely  to  improve 
liis  condition.  The  inditrent  insjine  of  the  State  shall  always  have  the 
preference  over  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pay,  and,  if  there  is  not 

1  Revised  statutes  of  Missouri,  1870,  Vol.  I.  p.  826;  Vol.  II.  pp.  818-828,1183,1188. 
Laws  of  Missouri,  1881,  pp.  123,  141 ;  1883,  pp.  78,  79. 
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room  in  the  asylum  for  all  the  insane  persons  in  the  State,  recent  cases 
(of  less  than  a  year's  standing)  shall  have  the  preference;  but  no  county 
shall  have  in  the  institution  more  than  its  just  proportion,  according  to 
its  insane  population.  There  shall  be  sent  with  each  patient  a  detailed 
account  of  his  case,  as  far  as  practicable,  stating  the  cause  of  his  insanity, 
its  duration,  the  former  treatment  of  the  patient,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars; and,  if  possible,  some  one  acquainted  with  the  individual  should 
accompany  him  to  the  asylum,  from  whom  minute  particulars  of  his  in- 
sanity may  be  learned. 

Pay  patients,  those  not  sent  by  order  of  the  court,  are  admitted  as 
follows:  The  superintendent  shall  be  furnished  with  a  request  in  a  pre- 
scribed form,  and  with  a  certificate,  dated  within  two  months,  in  pre- 
scribed form,  signed  by  two  physicians,  stating  the  patient  to  be  insane. 
Thirty  days'  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  a  sufficient  bond 
given  in  prescribed  form  to  secure  fiiture  expenses,  and  the  removal  of 
the  patient  when  desired. 

County  patients  are  admitted  as  follows :  The  several  county  courts 
shall  have  power  to  send  to  the  asylum  such  of  their  insane  poor  as  may 
be  entitled  to  admission.  The  counties  thus  sending  shall  pay  semi- 
annually, in  cash,  in  advance,  for  the  support  of  their  insane  poor,  the 
price  of  board  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  managers.  Some  citizen  in 
the  proper  countv  must  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  a  state- 
ment, in  prescribed  form,  that  the  person  is  insane  and  a  recent  case, 
and  has  no  property.  It  shall  give  the  names  of  two  witnesses  who  can 
swear  to  the  facts,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  respectable  physician.  The 
clerk  shall  thereupon  summon  the  witnesses  named  to  appear  at  a  speci- 
fied time,  also  such  other  persons  as  he  thinks  proper.  At  the  time 
appointed,  unless  there  is  an  adjournment,  there  shall  be  a  trial  before 
the  court,  either  with  or  without  a  jury. 

If  the  fisicts  stated  shall  be  found  true,  an  order  shall  be  entered  of 
record,  stating  that  the  person  found  to  be  insane  is  a  fit  subject  for 
treatment  in  the  asylum.  The  order  shall  re<iuire  the  medical  witness  to 
make  out  a  detailed  history  of  the  case,  and  also  that  the  clerk  of  the 
court  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  for  the 
patient's  admission.  If  the  patient  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  that  fact 
shall  be  set  forth.  The  superintendent,  on  receiving  the  application  and 
a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  court,  shall  immediately  advise  the  clerk 
whether  the  patient  can  be  received,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time.  If  the 
patient  can  be  admitted,  the  clerk  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff 
or  some  suitable  person,  the  relatives  of  the  insane  person  having  a  pref- 
erence, directing  that  the  insane  person  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum.  If  there  is  necessity,  he  may  authorize  one  or 
more  assistants.  The  superintendent  shall  acknowledge  on  the  writ  the 
receipt  of  the  patient,  and  the  warrant  shall  be  returned  into  court. 

A  pay  patient  may  become  a  county  patient,  if  the  county  court  so 
order.  In  such  case,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  send  to  the  superinten- 
dent a  certificate,  stating  that  the  patient  has  not  estate  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  the  asylum.  A  county  patient  may  become  a  pay  patient 
by.  order  of  the  county  court,  and  the  filinnr  of  the  proper  certificate, 
stating  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  pay. 

81 
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Whenever  the  Huperintendent  desires  the  removal  of  a  county  pati^t 
from  the  asylum,  he  shall  notify  the  clerk  of  the  county  oourt  of  the 
county  from  which  such  patient  was  sent,  and  the  clerk  shall  have  the 
patient  removed  by  the  sheriff. 

If  any  person,  by  lunacy  or  otherwise,  shall  be  furiously  mad  or 
dangerous,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  guardian,  or  other  person  under 
whose  care  he  may  be,  to  confine  him  in  some  suitable  place  until  the 
next  sitting  of  the  probate  court  for  the  county,  when  such  order  shall  be 
made  by  the  court  for  the  restraint,  support,  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
person,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  require. 

If  the  persons  in  charge  of  such  an  insane  patient  fail  to  confine  him, 
or  if  there  is  no  one  in  charge  of  him,  any  judge  of  a  court  of  recori 
or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  may  cause  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
may  employ  some  one  to  confine  him  in  a  suitable  place  until  the  probate 
court  makes  such  further  orders  as  the  case  may  require. 

When  a  person  tried  upon  indictment  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
shall  be  ac(|uitted  on  the  sole  ground  that  he  was  insane  when  the  offence 
was  committed,  the  fact  shall  be  found  by  the  jury  in  their  verdict,  and 
also  whether  the  prisoner  has  recovered  or  not.  If  the  prisoner  his 
recovered,  he  shall  be  discharged.  If  he  has  not  recovered,  and  is  not  a 
poor  person,  and  the  court  is  satisfied  it  would  be  unsafe  to  permit  him 
to  go  at  large,  the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  sent  to  the  asylum.  The 
sheriff  shall  keep  such  prisoner  in  the  county  jail,  poor-house,  or  othff 
safe  custody,  until  such  time  as  he  can  be  received  into  the  asylum,  and 
then  shall  transfer  him  there.  The  costs  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
such  insane  person  shall  be  taxed  by  the  court  each  term,  and  collected 
out  of  the  prisoner's  estate.  If  the  prisoner  is  a  poor  person,  the  court 
shall  order  liim  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  by  the  sheriff  until  the  county 
court  shall  cause  liim  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum,  as  in  the  case  of 
insane  poor  persons ;  provide<l,  however,  that  no  further  examination 
into  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  need  be  made.  By  an  indigent  or  poor 
insane  person  is  meant  one  who  is  worth,  above  his  debts,  and  excluding 
pro{)crty  exempt  from  execution,  less  than  $800 :  or,  if  he  has  a  femilv, 
less  than  §1000,  afler  deilucting  out  also  the  expense  of  supporting  his 
family  for  one  year. 

If  any  convict,  before  the  execution  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  becomes '  insane,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Governor  to 
inquire  into  the  facts :  and  he  may  pardon  such  lunatic,  or  commute  the 
execution,  and  may  order  such  lunatic  to  be  conveyed  to  the  asylum,  and 
there  kept  until  restored  to  reason.  If  the  sentence  is  only  suspended 
for  a  time,  it  shall  be  executed  at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  unless  the 
Governor  direct  otherwise.  If  any  person,  after  indictment  and  before 
trial,  l)cconies  insane,  the  circuit  or  criminal  court  wherein  such  person 
stands  charged  shall  suspend  proceedings,  and  order  a  jury  to  be  sum- 
moned to  try  the  (juestion  of  the  insanity  of  the  person.  The  judge  shall 
notify  ilie  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  inquiry,  and  also  the  allied  insane 
person,  unless  the  court  order  him  to  be  brought  before  it.  If  the  jury 
find  that  the  person  has  become  insane,  the  judge  shall  order  him  to  be 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  If  he  ever  recovers  his  sanity,  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  shall  ^o  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption.    Kthe 
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jury  find  that  he  has  not  become  insane,  then  the  trial  shall  go  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  no  such  inquiry  had  been  made. 

If,  after  any  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  the 
sherifi*  has  cause  to  believe  that  he  has  become  insane,  he  may  summon  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  and  give  notice  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  have 
the  question  tried.  If  it  is  found  that  such  convict  is  insane,  the  sheriff 
shall  suspend  the  execution  until  he  receives  a  warrant  from  the  Governor 
or  the  court,  directing  him  to  proceed  with  the  execution. 


MONTANA.*   (Tkrritoky.) 

There  beine  as  yet  no  public  insane  asylum  established,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  msane  are  authorized  to  make  a  contract  with  some  person 
to  take  charge  of  and  care  for  insane  persons  who  shall  be  delivered  to 
him.  The  Governor  also  may  make  contracts  for  the  care  of  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  Territory,  and  may  pay  the  expense  of  sending  patients  out 
of  the  Territory  to  their  friends  if  he  deem  it  advisable. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge,  or,  in  his  absence  or  inability 
to  act,  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  (upon  the  application  of  any  person,  under  oath,  stating 
that  any  person,  by. reason  of  insanity,  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  is  suf- 
fering from  mental  derangement),  to  cause  such  person  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  also  a  jury  of  three  citizens  of  his  countv,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  licensed  practising  physician.  A  hearing  shall  be  had  by  the 
jury,  and  an  examination  shall  be  made  of  the  alleged  insane  person.  If 
the  jury,  after  a  carefiil  examination,  certify  that  the  charge  is  correct, 
and  the  probate  judge  or  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  such  person,  by 
reason  of  insanity,  is  unfit  to  be  at  large,  or  is  incompetent  to  provide  for 
his  own  proper  care  and  support,  and  has  no  property,  and  no  near 
kindred  of  sufficient  means  to  provide  for  such  maintenance,  or  if  such 
kindred  neglect  and  refuse  to  care  for  him,  then  the  judge  or  county 
commissioners  shall  make  out  duplicate  warrants,  reciting  the  facts,  and 
give  them  to  the  sheriff,  who  shall  immediately  convey  the  insane  person 
named  and  deliver  him  to  the  contractor  employed  to  care  for  insane 
persons.  The  contractor  shall  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  patient, 
and  the  warrants  shall  be  returned,  one  to  the  judge  or  county  commis- 
sioner issuing  it,  and  the  other  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  insane. 

When  it  is  represented  to  the  probate  judge,  upon  verified  petition  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  that  any  person  is  insane  or  mentally  incompetent 
to  manage  his  property,  the  judge  must  cause  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the 

1  Laws  of  Montana,  Revised  Statutes,  1879,  pp.  259,  260,  887,  888,  848,44a^4A<^^ 
556-669.     Laws  of  Montana,  1888,  pp.  112,  118. 
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supposed  incompetent  person  five  days,  at  least,  before  the  hearing,  and 
such  person,  if  able  to  attend,  must  be  produced  before  him.  If,  after  a 
fiill  hearing  and  examination,  it  appear  to  the  probate  judge  that  the 
person  in  question  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  he  shall  appoiDt 
a  guardian,  who  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  person  of  hk 
ward  and  the  management  of  his  estate.  The  question  of  the  patient's 
restoration  to  sanity  may  be  determined  by  petition  to  the  probate  judge, 
who  shall  summon  a  jury  and  have  the  question  tried. 

All  persons  adjudged  insane,  whether  indigent  or  not,  shall  be  cared 
for  by  the  Territory,  if  so  desired,  under  the  contract  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  insane; 
and  no  person  so  adjudged  insane  shall  be  refused  admission  into  any 
asylum  provided  by  the  Territory,  nor  shall  the  Territory  ask  or  receive 
any  compensation  therefor. 

If  any  defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  upon  whom  the  court  is  about  to 
pass  judgment,  declare  that  he  is  insane,  the  court,  if  it  finds  there  is 
reasonable  cause  for  believing  the  declaration,  may  order  a  jury  to  be 
impanelled,  and  a  trial  had.  If  the  jury  find  that  the  defendant  is 
insane,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  person 
provided  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  insane  persons ;  if  no  such  persoD  is 
provided,  then  to  the  custody  oi  some  suitable  person.  Whenever  it  shill 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  person  has  become  sane, 
it  shall  order  him  to  be  produced  for  judgment. 

If  any  defendant,  at  the  time  he  is  arraigned,  declares  that  he  is  in- 
sane, or  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  believing  him  insane,  the  like 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  about  to  receive 
judgiiR'nt.  If  the  jury  find  that  the  defendant  is  sane,  the  trial  shall 
proceed;  but  if  insane,  the  defendant  shall  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of 
the  j>ers<)n  provided  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  insane,  or  to  the 
custody  of  some  suitable  perscni.  If  the  defendant  recover  his  sanity, 
the  trial  shall  proceed. 

If,  after  any  criminal  is  sentenced  to  death,  the  sheriflT  has  cause  to 
believe  that  such  criminal  has  become  insane,  he  may  summon  a  jury  of 
twelve  eompeteut  jurors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ju<lge  of  the  court 
by  which  the  jud<xmcnt  wjls  rendered,  to  inquire  into  such  insanity, 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  prosecuting^  attorney.  If  it  is  found  by  the 
jury  that  such  criminal  is  insane,  the  sheriff  shall  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  he  receives  a  warnint  from  the  (lovemor,  or  from 
the  su})ieme  or  <listrict  court,  directing  the  exei'ution  of  the  criminal. 
The  (Jovernor,  as  s(X>n  as  he  is  convinctM.!  that  the  criminal  has  recovered 
his  sanity,  may  appoint  a  time  for  the  execution,  or  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, comnmto  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Whenever  it  appears  that  a  territorial  convict  is  insane,  the  wanlen,  or 
other  officer  in  charge  of  the  j)enitentiary  or  j)rison,  shall  certify  the  fact 
to  the  i)robate  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  prison  or  penitentiary* 
is.  The  judge  shall  cause  the  convict  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  and  place  a  jury  <>f  thrt»e  citizens  of  his  county,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  license<l  physician.  If  the  jury,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, certifv  that  the  char«ie  is  correct,  the  judjje  shall  have  such  insane 
person  delivere(l  over  to  the  contractor  for  the  custo<ly,  maintenance,  and 
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treatment  of  insane  persons.  If,  before  the  expiration  of  said  convict's 
sentence,  it  appears  to  the  contractor  that  he  is  restored  to  reason,  he 
shall  notify  the  sheriff,  and  such  convict  shall  be  confined  in  the  prison 
or  penitentiary  for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 


NEBRASKA.' 

In  each  organized  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  commissioners  of 
insani^  of  three  members,  who  may  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
etc.  The  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall  be  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board. 
The  other  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  district 
court,  and  one  of  them  shall  be  a  respectable  practising  physician,  and 
the  other  a  respectable  practising  lawyer.  In  case  of  the  temporary 
absence  or  inability  to  act  of  two  of  the  commissioners,  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  may  act  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  or  the 
commissioner  present  may  call  to  his  aid  a  respectable  practising  physi- 
cian or  lawyer.  The  commissioners  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  hospital,  or  for  the  safe  keeping  otherwise  of 
insane  persons  in  their  respective  counties,  except  in  cases  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Applications  for  commitment  shall  be  made  in  the  nature  of  an  infor- 
mation alleging  that  the  person  is  believed  by  the  informant  to  be  insane 
and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  hospital,  and  must  state  that  such 
person  is  found  in  the  county,  and  give  what  is  known  in  regard  to  his 
settlement.  The  commissioners  shall  at  once  investigate  the  case,  and 
may  require  the  alleged  insane  person  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
kept  in  suitable  custody  until  their  investigation  is  concluded ;  but  they 
may  dispense  with  this,  if  they  think  it  will  be  injurious  to  such  person, 
or  for  any  reason  deem  it  unnecessary.  They  shall  hear  the  testimony 
offered  for  and  against  the  application,  and  in  each  case  shall  appoint 
some  regular  practising  physician  of  the  county,  who  may,  or  may  not, 
be  of  their  own  number,  to  see  the  alleged  insane  person,  and  make  a 
personal  examination.  This  physician  shall  make  a  certificate,  stating 
whether  or  not  he  finds  the  person  insane,  and,  in  connection  with  his- 
examination,  he  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  relatives  of  the  insane 
person,  or  from  others,  correct  answers  to  certain  prescribed  questions 
touching  the  history  and  condition  of  the  patient.  The  questions  and 
answers  shall  be  attached  to  his  certificate.  On  the  return  of  this  certi- 
ficate, the  commissioners  shall  find  whether  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane  is  insane,  and  whether  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the 
hospital.  They  shall  also  state  what  is  ascertained  about  his  settlement. 
If  the  person  is  found  insane,  they  shall  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the 

»  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  Guy  A.  Brown,  1881,  pp.  202,^Qf5S-^^,'WL^'\W. 
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superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  receive  and  keep  such  person  as  t 
patient.  The  sheriff  shall  then  deliver  the  patient,  with  the  physician's 
certificate  and  the  order  of  the  court,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital. If  the  sheriff  is  not  at  hand,  the  commissioners  may  appoint  some 
other  suitable  person  to  execute  the  warrant;  but  no  female  shsJl  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  without  the  attendance  of  some  other  female  or  some  rela- 
tive. Any  relative  or  friend  of  the  patient,  who  is  a  suitable  person, 
shall  have  the  privilege,  if  he  so  request,  of  executing  the  warrant,  but 
shall  receive  no  fees  for  so  doing.  The  warrant  endorsed  by  the  super- 
intendent, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  patient,  shall  be  returned  to 
the  clerk  of  the  commissioners. 

If  a  patient  has  a  legal  settlement  in  any  county,  his  expenses  shall  be 
paid  by  that  county.  If  he  has  no  legal  settlement,  his  expenses  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State.  All  patients  shall  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
hospital,  except  that  if  the  relatives  or  immediate  friends  of  any  patient 
shall  desire  it,  and  shall  [)ay  the  expense  thereof,  a  patient  may  have 
special  care.  The  relatives  or  friends  of  any  patient  in  the  hospital  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  any  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  expaises 
of  such  patient. 

If  the  hospital  is  full,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  patient  cannot  be 
received  and  it  is  not  safe  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  at  liberty,  the  com- 
missioners shall  require  that  such  patient  be  suitably  provided  for 
otherwise,  until  such  admission  can  be  had.  Such  patients  shall  be  cared 
for  either  as  public  or  as  private  patients.  Those  shall  be  treated  as 
private  patients  whose  relations  or  friends  will  agree  to  provide  for  than 
without  public  charge.  The  commissioners  shall  appoint  some  suitable 
person  as  special  custodian  to  restrain  and  care  for  such  patients  in  such 
way  as  best  to  secure  their  comfort  and  safety  and  the  safety  of  others. 

In  the  case  of  public  patients,  the  commissioners  shall  require  thatthev 
be  restrained  and  cared  for  by  tlie  commissioners  of  the  county  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  If  there  is  no  poor-house 
for  the  reception  of  such  patients,  or  if  no  more  suitable  place  can  be  found, 
they  may  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  county  in  charge  of  the  sheriff. 

Where  persons  are  alleged  to  be  insane,  but  it  is  not  desired  to  semi 
them  to  the  hospitiil,  the  commissioners  of  the  insane,  on  application, 
may  make  examination,  and,  on  proof  of  their  insanity  and  need  of 
care,  may  make  provision  for  their  restraint  and  care  within  the  county, 
either  as  public  or  private  ])atients. 

Insane  persons  who  have  been  under  care  outside  of  the  hospital  by 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  insane  of  any  county  may,  on 
application,  be  transferred  by  the  commissioners  to  the  hospital,  when- 
ever they  can  be  admitted  thereto.  If  the  admission  is  within  six  months 
after  the  inquest  already  had,  another  inquest  shall  not  be  necessary, 
unless  the  commissioners  deem  it  advisable. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  for  want  of  room  in  the  hospital,  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  general  reception  of  patients,  a  selection  shall  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Recent  cases  (of  less  than  one  year's  duration).  (2)  Chronic 
cases  (of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  but  with  favorable  prospects  of 
recovery).  (3)  Cases  which  have  been  longest  on  file.  (4)  The  indigent 
have  a  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 
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Any  patient  who  is  cured  shall  be  immediately  discharged  by  the 
superintendent.  Upon  such  discharge,  the  patient,  if  not  otherwise 
supplied,  shall  be  provided  by  the  superintendent  with  suitable  clothing 
and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20. 

If  a  patient  proves  incurable  and  is  not  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  his 
relatives,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  may  remove  and  take 
charge  of  him. 

If  a  patient  in  the  hospital  is  not  cured  and  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large, 
the  commissioners  of  insanity  of  the  county  where  he  belongs,  on  making 
provision  for  the  care  of  such  patient  within  the  county,  may  authorize 
his  discharge,  if  the  relatives  or  immediate  friends  request  it. 

The  board  of  trustees,  or,  in  the  interim  between  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  the  superintendent  with  two  trustees,  may  order  the  discharge  or 
removal  of  incurable  and  harmless  patients,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
make  room  for  recent  cases.  If  patients  so  discharged  need  further  care, 
the  commissioners  of  insanity  shall  be  notified,  and  shall  at  once  provide 
for  their  care  in  the  county. 

If  it  is  alleged  that  a  person  confined  as  a  patient  in  the  hospital  is  not 
insane,  and  is  unlawftilly  detained,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  hospital  is  situated,  or  of  the  county  where  the 
person  detained  belongs,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  not  more  than 
three  persons,  one  of  them  a  physician,  and,  if  two  or  more  are  appointed, 
one  a  lawyer,  and  they  shall  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  They 
shall  have  an  interview  with  the  patient  in  such  manner  as  they  deem^ 
most  desirable,  shall  talk  with  the  oflScers,  and  examine  the  records  of  the 
hospital.  They  shall  then  make  a  report  to  the  judge,  and  shall  accompany 
their  report  with  a  statement  of  the  case  signed  by  the  superintendent. 
If  the  judge  shall  find  the  person  not  insane,  he  shall  order  his  discharge. 
Such  a  commission  shall  not  be  repeated  ottener  than  once  in  six  months, 
in  the  case  of  any  one  patient,  nor  shall  it  be  appointed  within  six 
months  of  the  patient*s  commitment. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  the  support  of  the  insane  at  public  charge 
are  not  construed  to  release  the  estates  of  such  insane  persons,  nor  their 
relatives,  from  liability  for  their  support,  but  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners may  release  the  relatives  from  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
burden,  if  they  think  it  reasonable  and  just  to  do  so. 

No  idiots  shall  be  received  or  kept  in  the  hospital,  and  any  such  there 
shall  be  sent  to  the  counties  where  they  belong. 

If  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  insanity  of 
any  county  that  a  person  kept  as  a  patient  within  the  county  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  care,  they  shall  at  once  order  his  discharge. 

Insane  persons  from  other  States  and  Territories  may  be  received  on 
the  same  footing,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  private  pay  patients. 

A  person  who  becomes  lunatic  or  insane  afler  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  ought  not  to  be  tried  for  the  offence  during  the  continuance 
of  the  lunacy  or  insanity.  If,  after  verdict  of  guilty  and  before  judg- 
ment pronounced,  such  person  become  lunatic  or  insane,  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  while  such  lunacy  or  insanity  shall  continue.     If,  afler 

{'udgment  and  before  execution  of  the  sentence,  such  person  shall  become 
unatic  or  insane,  then,  in  case  the  punishment  be  capital^  the  eT.«A\!l^l^ss^ 
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thereof  shall  be  stayed  until  the  recovery  of  said  person.  In  all  sod 
cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  impanel  a  jury  to  try  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  accused  be,  at  the  time  of  impanelling,  insane  or  not 

In  the  case  of  convicts,  sentenced  to  death,  who  appear  to  be  insane,  t 
judge  of  the  district  court  shall  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  inquire 
into  such  insanity,  and  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  of  trial  to  the  di^briet 
attorney.  If  the  finding  shall  be  that  the  convict  is  insane,  the  judge 
shall  suspend  the  execution,  and  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 
^Vllen  the  Governor  becomes  satisfied  that  the  convict  has  recovered  his 
sanity,  he  may  appoint  a  time  for  the  execution. 

No  person  alleged  to  be  insane  shall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  other- 
wise than  as  provided  by  law,  except  for  the  safety  of  persons  or  property 
until  the  proper  authority  can  be  obtained ;  and  any  one  abusing  or 
treating  an  insane  person  with  wanton  cruelty  or  severity,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 


NEVADA.^ 

The  judge  of  the  district  court  in  each  judicial  district,  upon  the 
application  of  any  person  under  oath,  setting  forth  that  any  person,  by 
reason  of  insanity,  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  is  suffering  under  mental 
derangement,  shall  cause  the  said  person  to  be  brought  before  him  at  a 
time  appointed,  and  shall  also  cause  to  appear,  at  the  same  time,  one  or 
more  licensed  practising  physicians,  who  shall  examine  the  person  alleged 
to  be  insane.  If  the  pnysician,  after  a  careful  examination,  shall  certify 
upon  oath  that  the  charge  is  correct,  and  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the 
person,  by  reason  of  his  insanity,  is  unfit  to  be  at  large,  and  is  incom- 
petent to  provide  for  his  own  care  and  support,  and  has  no  property 
applicable  to  the  purpose,  and  has  no  near  kindreil  within  the  State  of 
sufficient  means  or  ability  to  care  properly  for  him  and  his  support,  he 
shall  cause  such  indigent  insane  person  to  be  conveyed  to  the  insane 
asylum  of  the  State,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  superintendent. 

Paying  patients,  whose  friends  or  property  can  pay  their  expenses, 
shall  pay  according  to  the  terms  directed  by  tlie  board  of  commissioners: 
but  the  insane  poor  shall  in  all  respects  receive  the  same  medical  care  and 
treatment  from  the  institution,  and  no  record  of  debt  shall  be  made  against 
them. 

When  an  indictment  is  called  for  trial,  or,  upon  conviction,  the  defen- 
dant is  brought  up  for  judgment,  if  a  doubt  shall  arise  as  to  his  sanity, 
the  court  shall  order  the  (juestion  to  be  submitted  either  to  the  regnlar 
jury,  or  to  a  jury  specially  called  to  inquire  into  the  fact.^The  trial  of 

»  Compiled  Laws  of  Nevada,  1873,  Vol.  I.  pp.  206,  525,  526,  539,  640;  Vol.  II. 
pp.  3S8,  384.    Statutes  of  Nevada,  1879.  p.  140;   1881,  pp.  59-68;  1883,  pp.  102, 103. 
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the  indictxnent  shall  be  suspended  until  the  question  of  sanity  is  deter- 
mined. 

The  mode  of  proceedings  at  the  trial  is  prescribed.  If  the  jury  find 
that  the  defendant  is  sane,  the  trial  of  the  indictment  shall  proceed,  or 
judCTient  be  pronounced,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  is  found  insane,  the 
triflJ  or  judCTient  shall  be  suspended  until  he  becomes  sane,  and  the 
court,  if  it  deem  the  prisoner*s  discharge  dangerous  to  the  public,  may 
order  that  he  be  committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  proper  per- 
son, and  that  upon  his  becoming  sane  he  be  redelivered  to  the  sheriff, 
who  shall  place  him  in  proper  custody  until  he  be  brought  to  trial  or 
judgment,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  be  legally  discharged. 

If,  after  the  judgment  of  death,  there  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  defendant  has  become  insane,  the  sheriff,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
judge  who  rendered  judgment,  may  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to 
inquire  into  the  supposed  insanity.  The  district  attorney  shall  attend 
the  inquisition.  If  it  be  found  that  the  defendant  is  insane,  the  sheriff 
shall  suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  he  receives  a  warrant 
from  the  Governor,  who,  when  the  defendant  recovers  his  sanity,  may  fix 
a  day  for  the  execution. 

Whenever  a  convict,  while  undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  Nevada 
State  Prison,  shall  become  insane,  and  be  so  adjudged  by  a  commission 
of  lunacy  appointed  by  the  court,  as  in  other  cases  of  insanity,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  deliver  such  convict  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  for  detention  and  treatment. 

If  such  convict  be  restored  to  sanity  before  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, the  superintendent  shall  deliver  him  to  the  warden  of  the  prison,* 
to  be  retained  therein  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  sentence,  unless  said 
convict  shall  be  released  by  order  of  the  board  of  pardons. 


x\EW  HAMPSHIRE.* 

If  any  insane  person  is  in  such  condition  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
that  he  should  be  at  large,  the  judge  of  probate,  upon  petition  of  any 
person,  and  such  notice  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  insane 
person  is,  or  to  his  guardian,  or  to  any  other  person  as  he  may  order — 
all  which  may  be  done  as  well  in  vacation  as  in  term  time — may  commit 
such  insane  person  to  the  asylum. 

Any  insane  pauper  supported  by  any  town  may  be  committed  to  the 
asylum  by  order  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  there  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  person,  town,  or  county  chargeable  with  his  support.  If 
the  overseers  neglect  to  make  such  order  in  relation  to  any  insane  county 
pauper,  the  supreme  court,  or  any  two  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  may 

>  General  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1878,  pp.  60-C8,  695-597.    New  Hampshire 
Laws,  1879,  p.  889;  1881,  p.  530. 
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order  such  pauper  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum  and  there  supported  it 
the  expense  of  the  county. 

The  parent,  guardian,  or  friends  of  any  insane  person  may  cause  him 
to  be  committed  to  the  asylum,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  there 
supported  on  such  terms  as  they  may  agree  upon.  No  person  shall  be 
committed  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  except  by  the  order  of  the  court 
or  the  judge  of  probate,  without  the  certificate  of  two  reputable  physicians 
that  such  person  is  insane,  given  after  a  personal  examination  within  i 
week  of  the  committal ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  accompanied  by  i 
certificate  from  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  court  of  probate,  or 
mayor,  or  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  testifying  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
signatures  and  the  respectability  of  the  signers. 

Any  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum  by  his  parent,  gnardiaiu 
or  friends,  who  has  no  means  of  support,  and  no  relatives  of  sufficient 
ability  chargeable  therewith,  and  no  settlement  in  any  town,  and  who  is 
unsafe  to  be  at  large,  shall  be  supported  by  the  county  from  which  be 
was  committed. 

If  any  insane  person  is  confined  in  any  jail,  the  supreme  court  mav 
order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum,  if  they  think  it  expedi^t 

Any  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum  by  order  of  the  supreme 
court,  such  person  having  been  charged  with  an  offence  the  punishment 
whereof,  as  prescribed  by  Taw,  is  death  or  confinement  in  the  State  Prison, 
shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Any  person  committed  to  the  asylum  may  be  discharged  by  any  three 
of  the  trustees,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  whenever  the 
cause  of  commitment  ceases,  or  a  further  residence  at  the  asylum  is  not 
necessary. 

But  any  person  so  discharged,  who  was  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, which  ha.s  not  expirtnl,  shall  be  remanded  to  prison. 

Some  of  the  trustees  shall  visit  the  asvlum  at  least  twice  a  month,  and 
shall  give  the  patients  an  opportunity  to  see  them  in  private.  If.  in  their 
opinion,  a  farther  residence  at  the  asylum  is  not  necessary  for  any  patient, 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  discharge  him.  Patients  are  to  be  furnished  with 
writing  materials,  and  mav  send  letters  to  the  board  of  trustees,  which 
shall  be  delivered  without  inspection. 

Whenever  the  grand  jury  shall  omit  to  find  an  indictment  against  any 
person  for  the  reason  of  insanity  or  mental  derangement,  or  any  person 
prosecuted  for  an  offence  siiall  be  acquitted  by  the  petit  jury  for  the  same 
reason,  the  court,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the 
people  that  such  person  should  go  at  large,  may  commit  him  to  the 
prison,  or  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  there  to  remain  until  he  is  dis- 
charired  hv  due  course  of  law. 

The  Governor  and  Council,  or  the  supreme  court,  may  discharge  any 
such  person  from  prison  nr  transfer  any  prisoner  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  whenever  they  are  satisfied  that  such  discharge  or  transfer  will 
he  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  such  person,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public. 

In  case  of  the  su<lden  death  of  any  patient  in  the  asylum,  a  coroner's 
inquest  shall  be  held. 
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No  person  shall  be  committed  to  an  insane  asylum,  except  upon  an 
order  of  some  court  or  judge  authorized  to  send  patients,  without  lodging 
with  the  superintendent  (1)  a  request,  signed  by  the  applicant,  giving 
the  name,  residence,  and  various  other  facts  regarding  the  patient,  and 
(2)  a  certificate,  dated  within  one  month,  signed  by  a  respectable  physi- 
cian, certifying  the  patient's  insanity.  Each  person  signing  the  request 
or  certificate  must  give  his  residence  and  occupation. 

Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  send  its  just  proportion  of  patients. 
Whenever  any  pauper  in  a  county  entitled  to  send  patients  to  the  asylum 
may  be  insane,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the 
township  where  he  resides  to  apply  to  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county.  The  judge  shall  call  one  respectable  physician,  and 
make  an  investigation,  and,  if  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  be  cured,  he  shall  make  a  provisional  order  that  the  pauper  be 
taken  to  the  asylum,  and  kept  until  restored,  if  this  be  efiected  in  three 
years.  Before  this  order  shall  take  effect,  it  shall  be  submitted,  with  the 
other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  ^^ chosen  freeholders''  of  the  township 
where  such  lunatic  is  found,  who,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  lunatic  has 
a  l^al  settlement  in  their  county,  shall  endorse  their  approval  upon  the 
order,  and  it  shall  then  be  executed,  and  the  pauper  taken  to  the  asylum. 
Copies  of  all  the  papers  and  proceedings  shall  be  sent  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  asylum.  The  case  shall  also  be  reported  to  the  board  of 
chosen  freeholders,  who  shall  raise  the  money  for  the  pauper's  support  in 
the  asylum. 

When  a  person  who  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  but  not  a  pauper, 
becomes  insane,  application  may  be  made  to  any  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and  the  judge  shall  call  a 
respectable  physician  and  other  witnesses,  and,  either  with  or  without  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  in  his  discretion,  shall  decide  the  case  as  to  the  patient's 
insanity  and  indigence. 

If  he  find  the  person  insane,  and  his  estate  insufficient,  he  may  make 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  patient  to  admission  to  the  asylum,  and 
to  support  there,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  until  he  is  restored  to 
sanity,  if  effected  in  three  years.  If  the  investigation  is  made  without 
summoning  a  jury,  the  certificate  of  the  judge  must  be  approved  by  the 
"freeholders"  of  the  township  in  the  manner  above  stated  in  the  case  of 
an  insane  pauper. 

When  the  expenses  of  an  indigent  patient  in  the  asylum  have  been 
paid  by  his  friends  for  six  months,  if  the  superintendent  shall  certify  that 
he  is  a  fit  patient,  and  likely  to  be  benefited  by  remaining  in  the  institu- 
tion, the  "chosen  freeholders*'  of  the  county  of  his  residence,  on  appli- 
cation made,  may  defray  the  expenses  of  his  remaining  a  year,  and  may 

1  Revision  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1709-1877,  Vol.  I.  pp.  601-628;  Vol.  II. 
p.  1119.     Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1879,  p.  176;  1880,  pp.  89,  90,  204;  1888,  p.  216. 
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repeat  the  same  for  two  succeeding  years,  upon  like  application,  and  the 
production  of  a  new  certificate  from  the  superintendent  each  year.  No 
patient  is  to  be  admitte<l  for  a  less  period  than  six  months^  except  in 
special  cases. 

When  there  are  vacancies  in  the  asylum,  the  managers  may  authorize 
the  superintendent  to  receive  paying  patients  upon  the  certificate  of  in- 
sanity by  a  regular  physician,  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate  and  by 
reouest  of  a  responsible  person,  who  shall  give  bonds. 

Town  and  county  officers,  sending  a  patient  to  the  asylum,  shall  see 
that  he  is  provided  with  suitable  clothing.  Money  paid  for  the  support 
of  an  insane  person  may  be  collected  from  his  estate  or  from  the  persons 
liable  to  maintain  him. 

The  provisions  above  stated  are  not  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  court 
of  chancery  over  the  person  and  property  of  insane  persons. 

If  the  judge  to  whom  application  is  made  on  behalf  of  an  insane  pauper 
is  satisfied  by  the  examination  that  such  pauper,  though  not  curable,  cui 
not  be  provided  for  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  township,  or  at 
the  poor-house  of  the  township  or  county,  with  comfort,  and  without 
danger  to  himself  and  others,  he  shall  order  the  pauper  to  be  removed  to 
the  asylum. 

If  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  any  county  desire  and  request 
that  a  patient  be  kept  in  the  hospital  beyond  the  period  of  Ihree  yeirs. 
it  may  be  done,  the  county  continuing  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Any  patients,  except  those  under  a  criminal  charge,  or  liable  to  be 
removed  to  prison,  may  be  discharged  by  the  board  of  manages  upon 
the  superintendent's  certificate  of  a  complete  recovery ;  and  they  miy 
send  back  to  the  poor-house  of  the  county  or  township  whence  he  came 
any  person  admitted  as  '*  dan^rerous"  who  has  been  two  vears  in  the 
asylum,  upon  the  superintendent's  certificate  that  he  is  harmless,  and  will 
probably  continue  so,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  further  treat- 
ment. When  the  asylum  is  full,  the  managers  may  order  the  removal  of 
a  patient  upon  the  superintendent's  certificate  that  he  is  manifestly  incur- 
able, and  can  pro])ably  be  renderefl  comfortable  at  the  poor-house ;  and 
they  may  also  discharfre  and  deliver  any  patient,  except  one  under  a 
criminal  charge,  to  his  relatives  or  frienck,  who  will  undertake  with  good 
sureties  for  his  peaceable  behavior,  custody,  and  maintenance^  without 
further  public  char^re. 

No  patient  shall  he  <lischarged  without  suitable  clothing,  and  monev 
not  exceeilin<r  ^10. 

If  a  person  is  lunatic,  and  in  need  of  a  guardian,  a  commission  of 
lunacy  sliall  issue  out  of  the  court  of  chancerv,  and  an  inquest  shall  be 
held.  If  the  lunacy  is  found,  the  chancellor  shall  transmit  a  copv  of  all 
tlie  jiroceedings  to  the  orphans'  court,  where  a  suitable  person  shall  be 
appointed  as  guardian,  >>ho  shall  have  the  eare  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
lunatic  and  his  pro})erty.  No  lunatic  or  idiot  shall  be  arrested  or  held 
in  custody  on  any  civil  i)roet\<s,  and  if  such  a  person  is  arrested,  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  may  issue. 

If  any  lunatic  furiously  nia<l  or  dangerous  is  found  going  at  large,  any 
two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  he  is  found  may  direct  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  township  to  cause  him  to  be  appre- 
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bended,  and  safely  locked  up  and  chained,  if  necessary,  in  some  secure 
place  in  the  city  or  township  where  he  has,  or  had,  his  last  legal  settle- 
ment. If  he  has  no  settlement  that  can  be  ascertained,  he  may  be 
conveyed  to  any  place  provided  in  the  county  for  the  reception  of  maniac 
or  lunatic  persons,  and,  if  there  is  no  such  place,  he  may  be  taken  to  the 
jail,  there  to  be  safely  kept  until  his  place  of  settlement  is  ascertained, 
or,  foiling  in  that,  some  order  on  the  subject  is  made  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas. 

The  expenses  shall  be  collected  out  of  the  estate  of  the  lunatic,  or,  if 
he  has  no  estate,  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  township  or  county,  according 
as  he  has  a  settlement  or  not. 

These  provisions  are  not  intended  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  chan- 
cellor touching  such  lunatic,  nor  to  prevent  any  of  the  friends  or  relations 
of  such  person  taking  him  under  their  own  protection,  so  long  as  they 
can  take  care  of  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  townships  in 
each  county  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  poor  lunatics  and  idiots  within 
their  limits,  giving  all  the  facts  connected  with  eiich  case.  If  the  board 
of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county  think  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  any  of  such  persons  can  be  restored  to  their  right  mind, 
thev  shall  h^ve  them  taken  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

When  a  person  shall  have  escaped  indictment,  or  have  been  acquitted 
of  a  criminal  charge  or  of  a  misdemeanor  upon  trial,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  the  court  shall  carefully  inquire  whether  his  insanity  in  any 
degree  continues,  and,  if  it  does,  shall  order  him  in  safe  custody,  and  to 
be  sent  to  the  asylum. 

If  any  person  in  confinement  under  indictment,  or  under  any  other 
than  civil  process,  shall  appear  to  be  insane,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  county  where  he  is  confined  shall  make  an  investigation,  call  a 
respectable  physician  and  other  witnesses,  invite  the  prosecutor  of  the 

fleas  to  aid  in  the  examination,  and,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  call  a  jury, 
f  it  is  proved  that  the  person  is  insane,  the  judge  may  discharge  him 
from  imprisonment,  and  order  his  safe  custody  and  removal  to  the  asylum, 
where  he  shall  remain  until  restored  to  his  right  mind.  Whenever  he 
recovers,  he  shall  be  remanded  to  prison  for  further  criminal  proceedings, 
or  be  discharged. 

A  criminal  lunatic  may  be  discharged  by  order  of  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  if,  upon  due  investigation,  it  shall  appear  safe,  legal, 
and  right  to  make  such  order. 

If  any  person  confined  in  the  State  Prison  as  a  convict  shall  appear 
to  be  insane,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  situated,  shall,  upon  information  of  the  fact  from  the  physi- 
cian of  the  prison,  institute  an  inquiry,  call  two  respectable  physicians 
and  other  witnesses,  invite  the  Attorney-General  to  aid  in  the  examina- 
tion, and,  if  he  think  it  necessary,  call  a  jury.  If  it  is  proved  that  the 
prisoner  is  insane,  the  judge  may  order  his  safe  custody  and  removal  to 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  remain  at  the  expense  of  the  State  uncil 
restored  to  his  right  mind ;  and  then,  if  his  tenn  of  imprisonment  shall 
not  have  expired,  he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  pris^m,  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  term  of  imprisonment. 
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Insane  pernons  may  be  sent  to  county  asylums  existing  or  to  be  estab- 
lished, instead  of  the  State  Asylum,  when  it  is  thought  best. 

The  board  of  managers  are  required  to  keep  notes  of  their  visits  in  i 
bound  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  be  inserted  in  their  annual  report  to 
the  Governor. 


NEW  MEXICO.*   (Territory.) 

If  any  person  is  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard,  it  skaU 
be  lawful  for  any  district  judge  in  the  county  where  the  person  is  or 
resides,  to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  lunacy  or  habitual 
drunkenness.  No  such  commission  shall  issue  except  upon  a  petition  in 
writing  of  a  relation  by  blood  or  marriage  of  the  person  therein  named, 
or  of  a  person  interested  in  the  estate.  The  commission  may  issue  to  one 
person  only,  or  to  two  or  more.  The  judge  shall  make  an  order  that 
notice  be  given  to  the  alleged  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard,  or  to  some  of 
his  near  relatives  or  friends.  The  commissioner  or  commissioners  may 
direct  the  sheriff  to  summon  six  or  twelve  persons  upon  the  inquest,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  require.  If  the  alleged  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard  is 
without  property,  to  pay  expenses,  the  judge  in  person  may  hold  said 
commission  during  the  term  of  the  court,  and  have  an  inquest  impanelled 
from  the  jurors  attending  the  court. 

Every  {)ersoii  aggrieved  by  any  intjuisition  may  traverse  the  same  upon, 
or  after,  its  return,  and  proceed  to  trial  thereon  before  a  jury.  XotwitL- 
8tanding  any  tniverse  that  may  be  pending,  the  court  may  make  such 
order  as  seems  necessiiry  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  j>erson  and  the 
maiiatrement  of  his  estate. 

If  the  person  is  found  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  court  to  commit  the  custody  and  care  of  the  pers<.>n  or 
estate,  or  both,  of  such  lunatic  to  such  pei'son  or  persons  as  they  8hall 
deem  most  suitable.  This  committee  shall  give  security,  and  shall  have 
the  mana<renient  and  control  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the  lunatic.  A 
coniinittee  of  the  person  may  be  ap{K>inted  separately  from  the  committee 
of  the  estate. 

No  person  found  by  inquisition  to  be  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard, 
shall  be  arrested  on  civil  process  :  and,  if  arrested,  he  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  court. 

If  in  any  civil  action  any  person  arrested  shall  appear  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  the  jailer  or  keeper  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  shall,  within  five  days,  attend  at  the  prison  and  make  an 
examination,  and,  if  they  find  the  person  to  be  a  lunatic,  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court.     The  court,  or  a  judge  thereof  in 

^  (;on».'ral  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  L.  B.  Prince,  1880,  pp.  380-388. 
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vacation,  shall  appoint  a  day  for  a  hearing,  and  publish  notice,  and 
inform  the  creditor  a  week  at  least  before  the  hearing,  that  application 
has  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  If  the  court  or  judge, 
on  the  hearing,  find  the  prisoner  of  unsound  mind,  an  order  shall  be 
made  for  his  discharge,  provided  that,  if  it  appears  that  the  person  is  not 
fit  to  be  set  at  large,  the  court  or  judge  shall  make  an  order  that  he  be 
detained  in  custody,  or  delivered  to  his  kindred  or  friends,  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  his  safe  keeping,  and  who  shall  restrain  him  from  the 
commission  of  any  offence. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  that  such  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  jury  on  that 
ground,  the  court  shall  have  power  to  order  such  person  to  be  kept  in 
strict  custody,  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  the  court  seems  fit, 
so  long  as  such  person  continues  to  be  of  unsound  mind. 

The  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  if  any  person  indicted  for  an  offence 
shall,  upon  arraignment,  be  found  to  be  a'  lunatic  by  a  jury  impanelled 
for  the  purpose ;  or  if,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted,  he  appears 
to  the  jury  to  be  then  a  lunatic,  the  court  shall  have  him  put  in  the  care 
and  custody  of  some  suitable  person.  If  a  person  found  by  inquisition 
to  be  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard  has  not,  and  if  his  friends  have  not, 
money  for  his  support,  he  shall  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
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No  person  shall  be  committed  to,  or  confined  as  a  patient  in,  any 
asylum  or  institution,  public  or  private,  except  upon  the  certificate  of 
two  physicians  under  oath  setting  forth  the  insanity.  The  physicians 
must  be  of  reputable  character,  graduates  of  some  incorporated  medical 
college,  permanent  residents  of  the  State,  and  have  been  in  practice  three 
years.  No  certificate  shall  be  made  except  after  a  personal  examination, 
and  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  lunacy  commissioner.  It  must  be  in  the 
prescribed  form  and  bear  date  not  more  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mitment. The  physicians  must  not  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
asylum  to  which  the  insane  person  is  committed. 

The  patient  shall  not  be  kept  in  the  asylum  more  than  five  days  unless 
before  or  within  that  time  the  certificate  is  approved  by  a  judge  or  justice 
of  a  court  of  record  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  alleged  lunatic 
resides,  and  the  judge  or  justice  before  approving  the  certificate  may  in- 

»  Bevified  Statutes  of  New  York,  Banks  <&  Brothers  7th  ed.  Vol.  III.  pp.  1887, 
1888,  1890,  1899-1983,  2568,  2690,  2649,  2653 ;  Vol.  IV.,  The  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
oedore,  pp.  818,  464-468;  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  pp.  12,  69,  88,  93,  96,  97, 
126,  127,  176;  Penal  Code,  pp.  5,  47,  79,  93.     Laws  of  New  York,  1882,  Vol.  *I.  ^'^. 
109,  600 ;  1888,  p.  199. 
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stitute  inquiry,  and,  in  his  discretion,  call  a  jury  to  determine  the  question 
of  lunacy.  There  must  be  a  certificate  from  some  judge  of  a  court  of 
record,  stating  that  the  physicians  have  the  requisite  qualifications. 

The  superintendent  of  any  institution,  public  or  private,  shall,  within 
three  days  of  the  commitment  of  any  insane  person,  make  a  descriptiTe 
record  of  his  case  in  a  book  especially  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
keep  a  record  of  his  condition  and  treatment,  from  time  to  time,  including 
the  forms  of  restraint  used.  He  shall  also  record  the  circumstances  of 
the  discharge  or  death  of  all  patients. 

If  a  pauper  becomei^  lunatic,  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
tlie  county  or  town  where  he  is  chargeable  may  send  him  to  any  State 
lunatic  asylum  by  an  order  under  their  hands. 

In  case  the  committee  or  guardian  of  any  lunatic,  or  his  relatives, 
neglect  to  confine  or  maintain  nim,  or  are  not  of  sufficient  ability  to  do 
so,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  constable  of  the  city  or  town  where  any 
such  lunatic  shall  be  found,  shall  report  the  same  forthwith  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  poor,  who  shall  apply  to  the  county  judge,  special  county 
judge,  or  surrogate,  who,  being  satisfie<l  that  it  is  dangerous  for  sncii 
lunatic  to  go  at  large,  shall  order  him  to  be  apprehend^  and  properly 
confined,  and  within  ten  days  taken  to  some  State  lunatic  asylum,  or  to 
such  other  asylum  as  may  be  approved  by  a  standing  order  of  the  super- 
visor of  the  county. 

If  any  person,  not  a  pauper  but  in  indigent  circumstances,  becomes 
insane,  application  may  be  made  to  any  county  judge,  special  county 
judge,  judge  of  a  superior  court  or  common  pleas  of  the  county  where  he 
resides,  and  the  judge  shall  investigate  the  facts  in  the  case,  both  as  to 
indigence  and  as  to  insanity.  If  the  judge  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause,  he  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing,  and  give  notice  to  one 
of  the  siijjerintendeiits  of  the  poor  of  the  county  chargeable  with  the  ex- 
pense of  supportint^  siieh  person  in  the  asylum,  and  shall  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  when  such  j)erson  became  insane.  The  judge  mav  rei^juire  the 
frien<ls  of  the  patient  to  give  security  to  remove  him  from  the  asylum  as 
soon  as  he  shall  recover.  If  such  patient  ha^  not  recovere<i  at  the  en<l 
of  two  years,  the  mana;rers  of  the  asylum  may  cause  him  to  be  retumal 
to  the  county  fr(»m  which  he  came.  The  judge  shall  file  all  the  j^apen' 
in  the  case,  torretlier  witli  his  ikrision,  with  the  clerk  of  the  cx>untv.  and 
report  the  facts  to  the  supervisors,  who  shall  provide  the  money  for  the 
support  of  such  indi^rent  lunatic. 

If  the  expi'nses  in  the  asylum  of  an  indigent  insane  |>atient,  not  a 
pauper,  havi*  hecn  paid  l>y  liis  friends  for  six  months,  and  the  su|>erin- 
tendent  shall  certify  that  he  is  a  fit  patient  and  likely  to  improve,  the 
supervisors  of  the  (N)unty  of  his  residence  are  re<j[uire<l,  upon  a  sworn  ap- 
plication, to  defrav  his  ex])enses  for  remaininfj  another  year.  And  thev 
shall  repeat  the  sami'  for  two  years  more,  upon  like  application,  and  the 
production  of  a  new  certificate  from  the  superintendent.  If  any  lunatic 
or  friend  on  his  behalf,  is  dissatisfied  with  any  final  decision  of  a  county 
judge,  s])ecial  county  jud;:e.  surrogate,  judge  of  the  superior  court  or  court 
<)f  coiumon  pleas,  of  a  city  or  police  magistrate,  in  committing  to  an 
asylum,  lie  may,  within  three  days  after  such  order,  appeal  to  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  who  shall   thereupon   stay  all    proceedings,  and 
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forthwith  call  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact  of  lonacj.  If^  after  a  fiur 
investigation,  aided  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  respectable  physi- 
cians, the  jury  find  the  person  insane,  the  justice  shall  confirm  the  order 
for  his  being  sent  immediately  to  an  asylum. 

If  any  of  the  judges  above  mentioned  refuse  to  make  an  order  for  the 
confinement  of  a  dangerous  insane  person,  they  shall  state  their  reasons 
in  writing,  so  that  any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  who  shall  determine  the  matter  in  a  summary  way,  or 
call  a  jury  at  his  discretion. 

No  person  committed  to  any  prison,  jail,  or  house  of  correction,  as  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  shall  be  kept  there  longer  than  ten  days ;  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  continues  to  be  insane,  he  shall  be  sent  forthwith  to 
some  State  lunatic  asylum,  or  some  other  approved  asylum. 

K  a  person  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  or  his  committee,  is  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  to  maintain  himself,  his  father,  mother,  or  children, 
if  they  are  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  be  compelled  to  provide  for  and 
maintain  him.  If  such  relatives  have  not  sufficient  means,  then  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  shall  send  such  pauper  lunatic 
to  a  State  asylum,  or  to  such  private  asylum  as  may  be  approved  by  a 
standing  order  of  the  supervisors. 

Whenever  any  person,  who  is  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to 
maintain  himself,  becomes,  by  lunacy  or  otherwise,  so  far  disordered  in 
his  senses  as  to  be  dangerous,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of 
his  person  and  estate  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his  confinement, 
and  to  confine  and  maintain  him  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  proper  legal  authority ;  and  in  every  succeeding  attack  of  lunacy  he 
shall  be  sent,  within  ten  days,  to  some  State  lunatic  asylum,  or  to  such 
public  or  private  asylum  as  may  be  approved  by  a  standing  order  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  county.  The  superintendents  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  are  severally  enjoin^  to  see  that  this  provision  is  carried  into  effect, 
as  well  in  cases  where  the  lunatic  or  his  relatives  are  of  sufficient  ability 
to  defray  the  expenses  as  in  case  of  a  pauper. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  have  authority  to  compel  the  relatives, 
guardian,  or  committee  of  the  person  and  estate,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
confine  and  maintain  an  insane  person,  at  their  discretion,  and  to  collect 
the  costs  of  his  confinement. 

No  pauper  who  has  not  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  one  year  next 
prior  to  the  application  shall  be  committed  to  any  State  insane  asylum. 

Any  soldier  or  sailor,  an  inmate  of  the  New  York  State  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  who  shall  be  found  insane,  may  be  transferred  by  an 
order  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  home  to  any  State  lunatic  asylum,  there  to  remain 
at  the  expense  of  said  Soldiers'  Home  until  discharged. 

The  commissioners  of  the  department  of  public  charities  and  correction 
of  the  city  of  New  York  may,  in  their  discretion,  transfer  any  insane 
person  in  their  custody  or  control  to  any  State  lunatic  asylum,  the  officers 
of  which  will  consent  to  receive  the  same.  The  expense  of  maintenance 
shall  be  paid  by  said  commissioners. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  captains,  owners,  agents,  and  consignees  of 
all  ships  or  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York^  havixif^^&^'^Mbr 
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seiiger  any  lunatic,  to  keep,  provide,  and  care  for  such  person,  on  board 
such  ship  or  vessel,  until  such  person  shall  have  been  delivered  over  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration. 

If  a  person  is  incompetent  to  manage  himself  or  his  aflfairs  on  accooDt 
of  lunacy,  application  may  be  made  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  person,  or  of  the  proper^,  or  of 
both.  The  court,  if  the  case  seems  a  proper  one,  shall  make  an  order, 
either  that  a  commission  issue  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  case. 
or  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a  jury  at  a  term  of  the  court.  If 
the  person  is  found  to  be  incompetent,  the  court  makes  such  order  a« 
justice  requires.  The  committee  appointed,  either  of  the  person  or  of 
the  property,  must  give  security  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

If  any  inmate  of  any  State  almshouse,  when  admitted^  is  insane,  or 
thereafter  becomes  insane,  and  the  accommodations  in  the  ahnshouse  ire 
not  adequate  and  proper  for  his  treatment,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  may  cause  his  removal  to  the  appropriate  State  asylom 
for  die  insane. 

A  competent  physician  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  designated  the  State  oommiasioDer 
in  lunacy.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  ai^luiDS. 
public  and  private,  and  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  If  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  unlawfully  confined  or  imprc^perly 
treated,  or  that  there  is  any  general  mismanagement,  he  shall  make  an 
investigation;  and  he  is  empowered  to  summon  witnesses,  administer 
oaths,  and  issue  orders  such  as  the  case  may  require.  He  shall  notify 
the  district  attorney,  who  shall  be  present  at  all  his  investigations  into 
matters  of  general  administration  and  management^  to  examine  witnesses 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  The  commissioner  in  lunacy  shall  exercise  the 
[)o\^ers  belonging  to  referees  appointed  by  the  supreme  court,  and  he 
may  direct  the  authorities  of  the  asylum,  where  affairs  have  been  invcBti- 
gated.  to  correct  any  rule  or  abuses  as  he  thinks  best. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  lunacy  commissioner  to  grant  licenses  for 
private  a,syhims ;  and  any  person  establishing  a  private  insane  asylum 
without  such  license  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  his  orders  are  dis- 
obeyed, the  c{u»e  shall  be  laid  before  the  supreme  court  and  be  by  it  de- 
ci(l(Kl  and  <lisposed  of. 

A  person  is  not  excused  from  criminal  liability,  as  a  lunatic  or  insane 
person,  except  upon  proof  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 
criminal  act  he  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  as  either  not 
to  know  the  nature  and  (juality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  not  to  know 
that  the  act  was  wrong. 

If  any  person  in  confinement,  under  indictment  for  the  crime  of  arson, 
murder,  or  attempt  at  murder,  or  highway  robbery,  shall  appear  to  be 
insane,  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  which  the  indictment  is  pend- 
ing may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presiding  judge  of  such  court, 
summarily  inquire  into  the  sanity  of  such  person,  and  may,  for  that 
purpose,  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
report  to  the  court ;  and  if  the  court  find  such  person  insane^  or  not  of 
suflScient  capacity  to  undertake  his  defence,  they  may  remand  him  to  such 
State  lunatic  asylum  as  in  their  judgment  is  meet^  there  to  remain  until 
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restored  to  his  right  mind,  when  he  shall  be  returned  to  prison  for  further 
criminal  proceedings,  unless  he  be  otherwise  discharged,  according  to  law. 

If  any  person  is  confined  under  conviction  for  an  ofience  for  which  the 
punishment  is  death,  the  Governor  may  inquire  into  the  case,  appoint  a 
commission,  and,  if  the  convict  is  found  insane  and  irresponsible,  may  order 
his  removal  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  there  to  remain 
until  restored  to  his  right  mind.  The  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum,  whenever  he  thinks  the  convict  is  cured  of  his  insanity,  shall 
report  the  fact  to  the  State  commissioner  in  lunacy  and  to  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  district  where  the  asylum  is  situated.  If,  on  inquiry, 
they  are  satisfied  of  his  recovery,  they  shall  cause  the  convict  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  sheriff,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Any  person  charged  with  arson,  murder,  or  attempt  at  murder,  or 
highway  robbery,  and  confined  in  either  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  as 
insane,  may,  upon  the  application  of  any  superintendent  of  an  asylum, 
be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  may  order  his 
removal  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn ;  and  convicts 
confined  in  any  penitentiary,  if  insane,  may  be  removed  there,  to  stay 
until  recovered  or  legally  discharged. 

K  any  person  in  confinement  under  any  other  than  civil  process  appears 
to  be  insane,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  he  is  confined  shall 
institute  an  investigation,  call  two  physicians  and  other  witnesses,  invite 
the  district  attorney  to  aid  in  the  examination,  and,  if  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary, call  a  jury.  If  the  person  is  found  to  be  insane,  the  judge  may 
order  his  removal  to  a  State  asylum,  to  remain  until  restored.  Whenever 
he  recovers,  he  may  be  remanded  to  prison  for  further  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or,  if  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  has  expired,  he  may  be 
discharged.  The  like  proceedings  may  be  had  in  case  of  an  insane 
person  imprisoned  on  civil  process;  but  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  or  to  his  attorney. 

The  defence  of  insanity  must  be  pleaded  in  a  criminal  case  at  the  time 
the  prisoner  is  arraigned.  If  a  defendant  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  the  court,  if  they  deem  his  discharge  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  safety,  must  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  until  he  becomes  sane. 

When  a  defendant  pleads  insanity,  the  court  may  appoint  a  commission, 
of  not  more  than  three  persons,  to  examine  the  accused,  and  report  to  the 
oourt  as  to  his  sanity  at  the  time  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  The  com- 
mission must  be  attended  by  the  district  attorney,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  may  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  commission  find  the 
defendant  insane,  the  trial  must  be  suspended  until  he  becomes  sane;  and 
the  court,  if  it  deem  his  discharge  dangerous,  must  order  that  he  be  com- 
mitted to  a  State  lunatic  asylum,  to  remain  until  cured.  When  he  becomes 
sane,  he  must  be  taken  from  the  asylum,  and  put  in  proper  custody  until 
be  is  brought  to  trial. 

If  a  defendant  in  confinement  under  indictment  at  any  time,  before  or 
after  conviction,  appears  to  be  insane,  the  court,  unless  the  defendant  is 
under  sentence  of  death,  may  in  a  like  manner  appoint  a  commission  and 
the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had. 

If,  after  a  defendant  has  been  sentenced  to  deaths  tket^  \%  x^»»a\x»^^ 
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ground  to  believe  he  has  become  insane,  the  sheriff,  with  the  ooncarrence 
of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or  the  county  iudge  of  the  county,  most 
impanel  a  jury  of  twelve  persons  to  examine  the  question  of  the  sanity 
of  the  defendant.  Notice  of  the  trial  must  be  given  to  the  district 
attorney,  and  he  must  attend.  If  it  be  found  by  the  inquisition  that  the 
defendant  is  insane,  the  sheriff  must  suspend  the  execution  until  he  is 
directed  by  the  Governor  to  proceed.  The  Governor  shall  give  directions 
for  the  disposition  and  custody  of  the  defendant,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is 
satisfied  of  his  restoration  to  sanity,  must  direct  his  execution,  pursoint 
to  his  sentence,  unless  the  sentence  is  commuted,  or  the  convict  pardoned. 

No  insane  person  confined  in  any  county  poor-house  or  county  asylum 
shall  be  discharged  by  the  keeper,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  uie  poorf 
or  by  any  other  county  authority,  without  an  order  from  a  county  judge 
or  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  founded  upon  evidence  that  it  is  sare, 
legal,  and  right  to  make  such  discharge.  In  New  York  and  Kings 
Counties,  however,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  there  is  a  certificate  in  writing 
of  the  physician  of  the  asylum  stating  that  the  discharge  is  safe  and  proper. 

It  is  provided,  in  r^rd  to  the  Utica  Asylum,  that  no  patient  shall  be 
committed  for  a  shorter  period  than  six  months  except  in  special  cases. 
Whenever  there  are  vacancies,  paying  patients  may  be  committed  under 
special  agreement,  in  conformity  with  the  law  regarding  commitmentB, 
if  the  cases  are  recent  and  promise  speedy  recovery,  or  when  admission 
is  sought  under  peculiarly  afflicting  circumstances. 

The  managers,  upon  the  superintendent's  certificate  of  complete 
recovery,  may  discharge  any  patient  except  one  under  a  criminal  diaige 
liable  to  be  remanded  to  prison.  They  may  discharge  any  patient  oodh 
mitted  as  ''dangerous/'  or  any  patient  sent  by  the  superintendent  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  or  by  the  judge  of  a  county,  if  the  superintendent 
certifies  that  the  patient  is  harmless  and  will  probably  continue  so,  and  i« 
not  likely  to  be  improved  by  further  treatment.  If  the  asylum  is  fiilL 
they  may  discharge  patients  manifestly  incurable  that  can  probably  be 
rendered  comfortable  in  the  poor-house,  and  give  preference,  in  the 
admitting  of  patients,  to  recent  cases  or  those  of  not  over  one  year'^ 
duration.  They  may  discharge  and  deliver  any  patient  except  one  under 
criminal  charge,  to  his  relatives  or  friends,  who  will  give  a  bond  approved 
by  the  county  judge  for  the  patient's  peaceable  behavior,  safe  custodv. 
and  comfortable  maintenance  without  further  public  charge.  A  criminal 
lunatic  may  be  discharged  by  order  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  or  a  circuit  judge,  when  it  appears  safe,  legal,  and  right  to  make 
such  order.  No  patient  shall  be  discharged  without  proper  clothing  and 
money  not  exceeding  $20  to  pay  his  expenses. 

Insane  female  convicts  at  ^^ing  Sing  may  be  removed  to  the  asylum  f^r 
insane  criminals  at  Auburn,  to  stay  until  restored  to  reason,  and  then  be 
returned.  Whenever  anv  convict  in  this  asvlum  for  insane  criminal* 
shall  continue  to  be  insane  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  beiras 
sentenced,  the  board  of  inspectors,  upon  the  superintendent's  certificate 
that  he  is  harmless  and  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  further  treatment 
or  upon  a  certificate  that  he  is  incurable  and  can  be  made  comfortable  in 
the  count V  almshouse,  mav  cause  such  insane  convict  to  be  removed  to 
the  county  where  l\e  was  convicted  or  where  he  belongs  and  placed  under 
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the  care  of  the  saperintendents  of  the  poor  of  such  county.  Or  they  may 
deliver  such  convict,  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  to  his  friends,  if 
they  will  give  security  for  his  safe  custody  and  comfortable  maintenance 
without  public  charge.  If  the  insanity  continues  after  the  expiration  of 
the  convict's  sentence,  he  shall  be  kept  in  the  asylum  until  adjudged  a  fit 
ssbject  to  be  discharged.  If  any  convict  connned  in  said  asylum  as  a 
lunatic  is  restored  to  reason  and  is  ready  to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  he 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Auburn  State  Prison,  even  though  originally  sen- 
tenced to  some  other  prison,  but  any  convict  received  from  a  penitentiary 
shall  be  returned  to  the  same. 

The  chronic  pauper  insane  from  the  poor-houses  of  the  counties  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Willard  Asylum  by  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor,  except  from  those  counties  having  asylums  for  the  insane  to  which 
they  are  authorized  to  send  insane  paupers  by  special  legislative  enact- 
ment, or  those  counties  exempted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  And 
all  the  chronic  insane  paupers  who  may  be  discharged  not  recovered  from 
the  State  lunatic  asylums,  and  who  continue  a  public  charge,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Willard  Asylum  and  paid  for  by  the  counties  from  which  they 
are  sent. 

The  chronic  pauper  insane  firom  such  counties,  and  in  such  numbers  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Binghamton  Asylum.  Any  of  the  patients  who  are  recovered  or  become 
harmless,  may  be  discharged  by  the  trustees  into  the  care  of  their 
friends.  The  trustees  may  also  deliver  any  patient  who  has  not  recovered 
to  his  friends,  on  their  giving  proper  security  for  his  custody  and  main- 
tenance. Harmless  patients  may  also  be  sent  back  from  this  asylum  to 
the  counties  from  which  they  came,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  poor. 

Town  or  county  officials,  in  committing  insane  persons,  are  required  to 
send  them  well  provided  with  clothing  and  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  confining  a  lunatic  in  any  other  manner 
or  in  any  other  place  than  is  prescribed  by  law,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $250,  or  imprisonment  not  over  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

The  terms  lunatic  and  insane  include  all  persons  deranged  or  of  unsound 
mind  except  idiots. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.' 

For  commitment  to  any  insane  asylum,  some  respectable  citizen,  re- 
siding in  the  county  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  shall  file  with  a  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  an  affidavit,  in  prescribed  form,  stating  that  he 
has  examined  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  believes  him  to  be  insane,  and  a  fit 
mbject  for  the  asylum.     The  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  the  supposed 

>  LawB  of  North  Carolina,  1888,  pp.  287-2/Sl^  6&V,^a\. 
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insane  person  brought  before  him,  and  shall  call  to  his  assistance  one  or 
more  justices  of  said  county,  and  they  together  shall  proceed  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  allied  insane  person.  They  shall  take 
the  testimony  of  at  least  one  respectable  physician,  and  such  others  as  thej 
may  think  proper.  If  any  two  of  the  justices  decide  that  the  person  is 
insane,  and  no  friend  is  found  who  will  become  bound  with  good  security 
to  restrain  and  take  care  of  him  until  he  recovers,  the  justices  shaU  direct 
that  such  insane  person  be  removed  to  the  proper  asylum  as  a  patient 
The  justices  shall  make  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  of  their  county. 

Whenever  an  insane  person  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  asylum,  and  the 
superintendent  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  commitment,  he  may 
convene  any  three  of  the  directors,  who  shall  examine  the  matter.  If  a 
majority  of  the  three  so  decide,  the  patient  shall  be  admitted,  but  three 
directors  may  at  any  time  deliver  die  patient  to  any  friend  who  will 
become  bound  with  good  surety  to  restrain  and  take  care  of  him. 

Any  three  of  the  board  of  directors  of  any  asylum,  upon  the  superin- 
tendent certifying  the  iacts,  may  discharge  or  remove  any  person  admitted 
as  insane,  when  such  patient  has  become  of  sound  mind,  or  when  he  is 
incurable,  but  not  dangerous ;  or  the  said  directors  may  permit  a  patient 
to  go  to  the  county  of  liis  settlement  on  probation  if  tne  superint^dent 
thinks  it  advisable. 

If  an  indigent  patient  is  discharged  or  removed,  except  as  being  recov- 
ered, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  him  to  his  county.  If  an 
indigent  person  is  discharged  recovered,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  monev 
to  pay  his  expenses  of  travel  to  the  county  of  his  settlement. 

All  bonds  for  the  safe  keeping  of  insane  persons  shall  be  in  prescribed 
form,  payable  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  in  the  sum  i»f 
850U. 

Cost8  and  expenses  incurred  in  regard  to  a  patient  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county,  unless  the  patient  or  those  liable  for  his  support  have  means  to 

It  a  patient  entrusted  to  a  friend  is  not  care<l  for  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  bond,  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  may  send  the 
patient  to  the  proper  jusyluni,  unless  some  other  responsible  and  discreet 
friend  will  undertake  to  take  charge  of  him. 

The  board  of  public  charitit»a  shall  visit  the  asylum  from  time  to  time, 
and  make  reports  to  the  Genend  Assembly. 

If  a  j)erson  found  to  be  insane  has  ample  means  to  care  for  his  famik 
and  himself,  and  is  capable  of  declaring  his  preference  to  be  placed  in 
some  asylum  outside  the  State,  or  if  his  guardian  declares  such  prefer- 
ence, an<l  two  respectable  physicians  who  have  examined  him,  with  the 
justices  who  made  the  examination,  deem  it  proper,  the  said  justices  and 
|)hysicians  may  recommend  that  he  be  placed  in  the  asylum  so  chosen. 
The  justices  shall  report  the  proceedings  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  county.  The  clerk  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  district  where  the  insane  person  resides,  and,  if  he 
approves,  he  shall  so  declare  in  writing,  which  shall  be  recorded  by  th^ 
clerk.  The  said  judge  shall  appoint  some  friend  of  the  patient  to  remore 
him  to  the  asylum  designated,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings 
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shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  authorize  such  friend  to  act  in  the  matter 
of  his  removal. 

In  the  commitment  of  patients  to  the  asylums,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  the  indigent;  but  the  boards  of  directors  may  also  consider  the  cura- 
bility of  patients.  If  there  is  sufficient  room,  paying  patients  may  be 
received.  If  a  person  found  insane  cannot  be  at  once  committed  to  an 
asylum,  and  he  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
properly  restrained,  he  may  be  temporarily  committed  to  the  county  jail. 
When  a  patient  kept  in  the  county  jail  is  fit  to  be  discharged,  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  on  the  presentment  of  a 
certificate  of  two  respectable  physicians,  and  of  the  chairman  of  their 
board  stating  the  fact,  to  make  an  order  for  his  discharge. 

The  judges  of  the  superior  court,  in  their  respective  districts,  shall 
commit  to  the  proper  asylum,  if  there  be  room  therein,  as  a  patient,  any 
person  who  may  be  confined  in  jail,  on  a  criminal  charge  of  any  kind,  or 
upon  a  peace  warrant,  whenever  the  judge  shall  be  satisfied,  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  of  inquisition,  that  the  alleged  criminal  act  was  committed 
while  such  person  was  insane,  and  that  such  insanity  continues ;  and  also 
any  person  acquitted  upon  a  criminal  charge  where,  on  the  trial  of  such 
person,  insanity  was  relied  upon  as  a  defence ;  provided,  the  fact  of  in- 
sanity was  found  as  a  distinct  issue  to  exist  at  the  time  of  such  trial,  or 
is  80  found  by  a  jury  of  inquisition,  as  such  judge  may  direct. 
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Each  county  is  entitled  to  send  patients  to  the  State  asylums  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  its  population.  No  person  is  entitled  to  admission  unless  he 
as  lived  in  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application 
and  his  insanity  appeared  while  he  resided  in  the  State.  The  medical 
superintendent  of  each  asylum  shall  inform  the  probate  judges  of  the 
different  counties  in  his  district,  each  month,  of  the  number  of  patients 
to  which  each  county  is  entitled,  and  of  the  number  in  the  asylum  from 
each  county.  If  the  quota  is  not  full,  the  probate  judge  may,  at  any 
time,  send  an  acute  case  conformably  to  the  laws.  Patients  may  be 
transferred  frx>m  one  asylum  to  another  upon  the  order  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  asylums 
affected.  Patients  in  the  asylums  shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

For  the  commitment  of  patients  to  asylums,  some  resident  citizen  of 
the  proper  county  shall  file  with  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  an 
affidavit,  stating  that  he  believes  the  person  in  question  to  be  insane,  or 


1  Bevised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1880,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  Vol.  I.  pp.  204,  829- 
889,  884;  Vol.  II.  pp.  1606-1609,  1688,  1701,  1702,  1720,  1780,  1786,  1881.  Laws 
of  Ohio,  1881,  pp.  62,  102;  1888,  pp.  108,  104, 181,  182. 
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unfit  to  be  at  large,  on  account  of  insanity,  and  giving  the  place  of  his 
legal  settlement     The  judge  shall  order  the  allied  insane  person  to  be 
brought  before  him  on  a  day  named,  which  shall  be  not  later  than  fire 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  affidavit.     He  shall  summon  witnesses,  <Hie  of 
whom  shall  be  a  respectable  physician,  and,  if  the  insanity  is  disputed,  he 
shall  summon  such  witnesses  as  the  parties  opposing  desire.     If  the 
alleged  insane  person  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  brought  into  court, 
the  judge  shall  visit  him  personally,  and  certify  that  he  has  ascertained 
the  condition  of  the  person  by  actual  inspection,  and  the  proceedings 
shall  go  on  in  the  aWnce  of  such  insane  person.     If  the  judge^  afia' 
hearing  the  testimony,  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane,  he  shall 
cause  a  certificate  to  be  made  by  the  medical  witness,  which  shall  set  forth 
information  on  twenty-one  prescribed  points  covering  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient ;  he  shall  then  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  in  the  proper  district,  transmitting  copies  of  the  physician's  cer- 
tificate and  his  own  finding  in  the  case.     If  tiie  patient  can  be  received, 
the  superintendent  shall  notiiy  the  probate  judge,  and  he  shall  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  sheriff,  or  some  suitable  person  or  persons,  to  take  the 
patient  to  the  asylum.     The  relatives  of  the  patient  shall  have  Uie  right, 
if  they  desire  it,  to  convey  the  patient  to  the  asylum.     The  receipt  of 
the  patient  shall  be  endorsed  on  the  warrant,  which  shall  be  returned  to 
the  probate  judge  and  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case.     Before  the 
probate  judge  applies  for  the  commitment  of  the  patient  the  medical 
witness  must  make  a  certificate  that  the  patient  is  free  from  all  infectious 
diseases  and  from  vermin. 

The  relatives  of  any  person  charged  with  insanity,  or  who  is  found  to 
be  insane,  shall  in  all  cases  have  the  right  to  take  charge  of  and  keep 
him  ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  probate  judge  who  holds  the  inquest  shall 
deliver  the  insane  person  to  such  relatives.  When  a  patient  is  sent  to  the 
asylum,  the  probate  judge  shall  see  that  he  has  the  proper  amount  of 
clothing. 

If  the  patient  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  asylum,  the  probate  judge  shall 
have  the  sheriff,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  take  charge  of  him,  until 
such  time  as  he  can  be  received,  and,  if  necessary,  the  judge  may  direct 
the  confinement  of  the  patient  in  the  county  infirmary  or  jail,  but  in  a 
room  separate  from  the  criminals.  The  judge  shall  see  that  things 
necessary  are  furnished,  and,  if  there  is  no  physician  regularly  employed 
to  attend  the  jail  or  infirmary,  he  may  employ  one  to  attend  the  lunatic. 

If  an  insane  person  not  entitled  to  admission  to  the  asylum  is  at  large 
and  dangerous,  the  probate  judge  may  order  him  to  be  confined,  and 
provided  for,  either  by  some  suitable  person,  or  in  the  jail  or  infirmary, 
as  above  stated.  When  the  attending  physician  certifies  that  such  person 
is  restored  to  reason,  or  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  confine  him,  or 
if  his  friends  agree  to  take  care  of  him,  the  probate  judge  shall  order  his 
discharge.  Immediately  after  the  removal,  death,  escape,  or  discharge 
of  any  patient,  or  return  of  an  escaped  patient,  the  superintendent 
shall  notify  the  probate  judge  of  his  county;  and  he  shall  also,  in  case 
of  death,  notify  one  or  more  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  patient. 

Incurable  and  harmless  patients  may  be  discharged  by  the  superint^- 
dent  and  one  trustee  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  room  for  a  recent  cue 
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from  the  same  county.  The  superintendent  shall  notify  the  probate  judge, 
who  shall  by  his  warrant  order  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  township 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant.  When  a  patient  is  discharged  as  cured,  the 
superintendent  may  furnish  him  with  suitable  clothing  and  money  not 
exceeding  (20. 

If  a  patient  discharged  as  cured  becomes  a  second  time  insane,  the 
fieicts  shall  be  set  forth  m  an  affidavit  by  a  respectable  physician,  and  the 
probate  judge  shall  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of  the  proper 
asylum  for  Us  commitment.  The  same  proceedings  shall  then  be  nad  as 
in  case  of  a  person  found  insane  upon  inquest  held  for  the  purpose,  as 
above  stated. 

In  the  admission  of  patients,  selection  shall  be  made  as  follows :  (1) 
Recent  cases  (of  less  than  a  year's  duration).  (2)  Chronic  cases  present- 
ing the  mt>st  favorable  prospect  of  recovery.  (8)  Those  for  whom  appli- 
cations have  been  longest  on  file,  other  things  being  equal.  (4)  No 
county  shall  have  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  patients,  unless  there 
is  some  other  county  in  the  district  without  patients  enough  to  fill  its 
quota. 

If  the  friends  of  a  patient  ask  for  his  discharge  from  the  asylum,  the 
superintendent  may  require  a  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  patient ; 
but  no  patient  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  homicide,  snail  be  discharged 
without  the  consent  of  both  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  such  asylum. 

The  commissioners  of  every  county  in  which  there  now  is,  or  may  here- 
after be  established,  a  county  infirmary,  shall  provide  separate  apartments 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  treatment  of  lunatics  and  idiots  who  have  not 
been,  and  cannot  be,  received  into  either  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  or  who 
have  been  discharged  therefrom.  The  directors  of  the  infirmary  shall 
provide  for  the  safe  keeping,  support,  and  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
a  charge  upon  the  county,  and  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  such  lunatics 
in  their  county  as  may  be  admitted  as  pay  patients,  under  regulations 
made  by  the  directors.  When  rooms  are  provided  in  the  county  infirmary, 
insane  persons  in  the  county  jail  shall  be  transferred  to  such  infirmary. 

The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  shall  provide  a  suitable  depart- 
ment for  the  reception  of  lunatic  or  insane  convicts,  to  accommodate  the 
convicts  that  become  insane  therein. 

If  at  any  time  before  the  indictment  of  a  person  confined  in  jail 
charged  with  an  offence,  notice  in  writing  be  given  by  any  citizen  to  the 
sheriff*  or  jailer  that  such  person  was  insane  or  an  idiot  at  the  time  the 
offence  was  committed,  or  has  since  become  insane,  the  sheriff*  or  jailer 
shall  forth¥nth  notify  the  probate  judge,  clerk,  and  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  proper  county,  and  an  examining  court  shall  be  held ;  and  if  the  judge 
find  that  such  person  was  an  idiot  wnen  he  committed  the  offence,  or  was 
then  and  still  is  insane,  or  afterwards  became  and  still  is  insane,  he  shall, 
at  his  discretion,  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  found  insane  by 
inquest  held.  When  such  lunatic  is  restored  to  reason,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  shall  have  him  recommitted  to  the  jail  to  answer  the  offence 
charged  against  him.  If  the  prosecuting  attorney  fails  to  do  this,  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  or  infirmary  shall  discharge  such  patient 
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When  a  person  is  under  indictment,  or  held  for  trial  or  sent^ioe,  and  it 
is  suggested  to  the  court  that  the  person  is  not  then  sane,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  respectable  physician  to  the  same  effect  is  presented  to  the  court 
proceedings  shall  be  had  to  try  his  sanity,  and  the  question  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  jury.  If  the  person  is  found  insane,  the  proli^te  judge 
shall  be  notified,  and  shall  deal  with  him  as  an  insane  person  found  so  by 
inquest,  and  upon  recovery  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial  or  sentence,  tl 
the  patient  is  cUscharged  into  the  care  of  his  friends,  the  bond  given  for 
his  support  and  safe  keeping  shall  contain  a  condition  that  he  shall,  when 
restored  to  reason,  answer  to  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictm^oit,  or  of 
which  he  has  been  convicted,  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  thereafter. 

When  a  person  tried  upon  an  indictment  is  acquitted  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  was  insane,  that  fact  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  to  the  probate 
judge,  and  the  defendant  shall  not  be  discharged,  but  shall  be  proceeded 
against  as  insane,  and  the  verdict  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  in- 
sanity. 

When  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary  becomes  insane,  the  warden  shall 
eive  notice  to  the  physician  for  the  prison  and  the  superintendent  a(  the 
Columbus  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  shall  examine  the  convict,  and,  if 
thev  find  him  insane,  shall  certify  the  fiM;t  to  the  warden,  who  shall  forth- 
with put  the  insane  convict  in  the  department  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Such  insane  convicts  shall  be  treated  by  Uie  physician  and  by  the 
superintendent  of  said  asylum,  and  when  they  are  restored,  or  it  is  safe 
for  them  to  work,  they  shall  again  be  put  at  hard  labor,  according  to  thdr 
sentence.  If  a  convict  is  insane  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, the  probate  judge  of  the  county  from  which  he  was  sent  shall  take 
him  in  charge,  and  order  him  to  be  confined,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
and  provided  for,  as  directed  by  law. 

If  a  convict,  at  any  time  before  the  full  execution  of  his  sentence,  be 
represented  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  be  insane,  the  Grovemor  shall 
inquire  into  the  facts.  If  he  thinks  it  proper,  he  may  pardon  the  convict, 
or  commute  the  sentence,  or  suspend  its  execution  for  a  definite  time,  or 
from  time  to  time.  He  may  order  the  convict  to  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary,  or  a  jail,  or  conveyed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane  for  treat- 
ment. 

If  the  sentence  is  suspended,  and  the  convict  recover  his  reason,  the 
sentence  shall  then  be  fully  executed. 

If  a  convict  sentenced  to  death  appears  to  be  insane,  the  sheriff  shall 
give  notice  to  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, and  shall  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  The  judge,  clerk,  and 
prosecuting  attorney  shall  attend  the  inquiry,  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the 
convict  is  insane,  the  judge  shall  suspend  the  execution.  The  Grovemor 
shall  be  notified  of  the  finding,  and  may,  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that 
the  convict  has  recovered,  issue  a  warrant  directing  his  execution. 
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The  insane  have  been  kept  under  the  care  of  a  contractor,  the  State 
paying  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  patient. 

The  county  judge,  upon  application  of  any  two  householders  in  his 
county  in  writing,  under  oath,  setting  forth  that  any  person  by  reason  of 
insanity  is  suffering  from  neglect,  or  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  shall  cause 
such  insane  person  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  shall  cause  to  appear,  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  two  or  more  competent  physicians,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  district,  or  his  deputy,  or,  in  the  event  of  his 
absence,  some  practising  attorney  to  represent  the  State.  If  the  physi- 
cians, after  careful  examination,  shall  certify  on  oath  that  the  person  is 
insane  or  idiotic,  and  the  county  judge  shall  find,  on  the  certificate  and 
the  testimony  produced,  that  the  person  is  insane  or  idiotic,  he  shall 
cause  the  insane  person  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  placed  in  charge  of,  the 
party  or  parties  contracting  to  keep  and  care  for  the  insane  and  idiotic 
of  the  State.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county 
judge  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
county  courts  in  other  cases.  The  appeal  may  be  taken  either  by  the 
householders  making  application,  or  by  some  one  on  behalf  of  the  alleged 
insane  person,  or  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  judge  shall  make  inquiry,  and,  if  he  finds  that  the  person  found 
insane  has  any  property,  he  shall  appoint  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  the 
same,  and  said  estate  shall  be  applied  to  supporting  the  family  of  the 
insane  person  and  to  paying  the  expenses  of  his  commitment  and  support. 
All  the  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  court,  and,  if  the 
patient  is  adjudged  insane,  a  warrant  shall  be  made  reciting  the  findings 
of  the  judge,  the  causes  of  the  insanity  when  ascertained,  and  the  name, 
age,  nativity,  and  present  residence  of  the  patient.  The  county  judge 
shall  designate  some  proper  person  or  persons  to  take  the  patient  to  the 
asylum.  Paying  patients  shall  pay  according  to  the  terms  made  with 
the  contractors. 

The  Governor  is  required  to  visit  and  examine  the  insane  confined  by 
law  once  every  six  months.  Pie  shall  also  appoint  a  physician  who  shall 
visit  and  inspect  the  institution  where  they  are  kept  as  often  as  once 
every  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  He  shall  see  that  the  terms  of 
the  contract  made  with  the  State  are  fully  carried  out.  He  shall  have 
power  to  discharge  any  patient  when  he  considers  that  he  is  cured.  In 
case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  physician  and  the  contractor  as  to 
the  sanity  of  a  patient,  the  Governor  may  employ  some  other  physician 
to  consult  upon  the  case.  Whenever  a  patient  dies,  or  is  ordered  to  be 
discharged  by  the  physician,  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  notified,  and  no  board  shall  be  paid  after  the  date  of  the  patient's 
death  or  the  order  for  his  discharge. 

The  courts  of  the  State  shall  have  power  to  commit  to  the  care  of  the 

1  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  1848-1872,  pp.  861,  864,  620-628.     Lnws  of  Oregon^ 
1878,  pp.  71-77;  1880,  pp.  49-r3l ;  1882,  pp.  4-6. 
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contractors  any  person  who  has  been  charged  with  an  offence  punishable 
with  imprisonment  or  death,  who  shall  have  been  found  to  be  insane  or 
idiotic,  and  who  continues  to  be  insane  or  idiotic. 

If  the  defence  in  any  criminal  case  be  the  insanity  of  the  defendant, 
and  he  is  found  not  guilty  on  that  around,  the  court  must,  if  it  deems  his 
being  at  large  dangerous,  order  him  to  be  committed  to  any  lonade 
asylum  authorized  by  the  State  to  receive  and  keep  such  persons  untO 
he  becomes  sane,  or  is  discharged  according  to  law. 

Whenever  any  convict  confined  in  the  State  Prison  shall,  in  the  opini<»i 
of  the  phvsician  of  the  prison,  be  insane  or  idiotic,  the  physician  shall 
make  oath  to  the  same  before  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which 
the  prison  is  located.  The  judge  shall  summon  on^  or  more  competent 
physicians  to  make  an  examination,  and,  if  in  their  opinion  the  convict 
is  of  unsound  mind,  the  judge  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Governor,  who 
may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  the  convict  to  be  removed  to  the  place  pro- 
vided for  the  insane  and  idiotic. 
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The  trustees  of  any  asylum  for  the  insane  where  there  are  w<»nen  de- 
tained may  appoint  a  skilful  female  physician  to  have  charge  of  the  female 
patients. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  of  its 
members  to  act  as  the  committee  on  lunacy.  One  of  this  committee  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  one  a  practising  physician,  and  each  shall  be 
of  at  least  ten  years'  standing  in  his  profession.  The  committee  on  lunacr 
shall  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the  State,  and 
into  the  management  of  the  hospitals,  public  and  private,  and  all  other 
places  in  which  the  insane  are  kept  for  care  and  treatment  or  detentioiu 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report.  The  board,  among  other  things,  shall 
have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
and  of  the  attorney-general,  to  make  rules  and  regulations: 

1 .  For  the  licensing  of  all  asylums  and  places  where  more  than  one 
patient  is  kept,  excepting  jails  and  such  hospitals  as  may  be  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  duty  of  obtaining  a  license. 

2.  For  securing  the  proper  treatment  of  all  insane  p>ersons  whereTer 
kept,  and  to  guard  against  the  improper  detention  of  such  persons. 

3.  For  detoniiining  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  committing,  trans- 
ferring, and  discharging;  all  lunatics  except  those  committed  by  order  of 
a  court  of  record. 

J  Brightlv's  Purdon's  Digest  of  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1700-1872,  Vol.  1,  pp.27. 
391,  892.  Vol.  2,  pp.  969-989.  Purdon's  Annual*  Digest,  1878-1878,  pp.  1898, 18W. 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1879,  p.  98 ;  1881,  pp.  83,  84,  178  ;  1883,  pp.  ^-^,  91 
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There  shall  be  appointed  in  each,  county  where  there  is  a  house  or 
place  for  the  care  or  detention  of  the  insane  a  board  of  visitors  of  not 
less  than  three  persons.  Women  may  be  appointed  members  of  these 
boards. 

The  board  of  public  charities  shall  make  rules  to  insure  to  the  patients 
the  admission  to  see  them  of  all  proper  visitors,  being  members  of  their 
&mily,  friends,  agents,  or  attorneys. 

No  person  shall  be  received  as  a  patient  for  treatment  or  for  detention 
into  any  house  or  place  where  more  than  one  insane  person  is  detained, 
or  into  any  house  or  place  where  one  or  more  insane  persons  are  detained 
for  compensation,  without  a  certificate  signed  by  at  least  two  physicians, 
residents  in  the  commonwealth,  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
for  at  lea3t  five  years,  stating  that  they  have  examined  separately  the 
person  alleged  to  be  insane  and  believe  that  he  is  insane,  and  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  character  which  requires  that  the  person  should  be  placed 
in  a  hospital  or  other  establishment  for  care  and  treatment ;  that  they 
are  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  patient,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  him.  This 
certificate  must  be  made  within  one  week  after  the  examination  of  the 
patient,  and  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  shall  be  sworn  to  before  a  judge  of  the  county  where  the  ex- 
amination took  place,  and  the  judge  shall  certify  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  signatures,  and  to  the  standing  and  good  repute  of  the  signers. 

The  person  or  persons  requesting  the  admission  or  detention  shall  sign 
a  writing  stating  that  the  person  has  been  removed,  and  is  to  be  detained 
at  his  or  their  request  under  the  belief  that  such  detention  is  necessary 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane  person.  There  shall  also  be  furnished 
to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  hospital  or  house  a  statement  signed  by 
the  persons  requesting  the  detention  of  the  patient,  giving  his  name,  age, 
residence,  occupation,  and  a  list  of  his  relatives,  also  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  patient's  insanity,  and  the  names  and  address  of  his 
medical  attendants  for  two  years. 

If,  through  inadvertence,  any  of  the  answers  are  omitted,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  the  patient  may  be 
received  and  kept,  if  within  seven  days  the  statements  are  made  complete. 
The  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  house  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  reception  of  any  patient,  examine  him,  and  in  case  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  detention  is  not  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  he  shall 
notify  the  person  or  persons  at  whose  instance  the  patient  is  detained, 
and  unless  within  seven  days  satisfactory  proof  is  exhibited  of  such 
necessity  the  patient  shall  be  discharged  and  restored  to  his  family  or 
friends.  At  the  time  of  such  examination  the  medical  attendant  shall 
inform  the  patient  that  if  he  desires  to  communicate  with  any  person  or 
persons  they  will  be  summoned,  and  any  proper  person  or  persons,  not 
exceeding  two,  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  full  and  unrestrained  inter- 
view with  the  patient. 

The  statements  furnished  at  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  patient, 
and  the  statement  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  house,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  committee  on  lunacy,  and  there  shall  be  a  report,  at  least  once  in  six 
months,  by  the  medical  attendant,  on  the  condition  of  ei^/c^  '^^^A^^^^». 
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PersoDH  detained  as  insane  may,  under  certain  restrictions  and  regiil»- 
tions,  have  any  medical  practitioner  they  desire  to  treat  them  for  all 
maladies  other  than  insanity. 

All  persons  detained  as  insane  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  sapenn- 
tendent,  be  allowed  to  correspond  under  seal  with  persons  oatside  the 
asylum,  and  they  shall  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  writing  once  a 
month  to  any  member  of  the  committee  on  lunacy. 

All  persons  other  than  criminals,  who  have  been  detained  as  insane 
shall,  as  soon  as  they  are  restored  to  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medial 
attendant  of  the  house,  be  forthwith  discharged.  If  the  discharged 
patient  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  raiment 
and  with  funds  sufficient  to  travel  to  his  home. 

The  committee  on  lunacy  shall  be  notified  of  all  discharges  within 
seven  days  thereafter. 

The  committee  on  lunacy  may  at  any  time  order  the  discharge  of  a 
patient  (other  than  a  person  committed  afler  trial  and  conviction  far 
crime,  or  by  order  of  court).  But  such  order  shall  not  be  made  onlesB 
notice  is  first  given  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  asylum,  and  to  the 
persons  who  caused  the  patient  to  be  detained,  and  the  conmiittee  shall 
not  sign  an  order  for  discharge  unless  they  have  personally  examined  the 
case  of  the  patient. 

Persons  may  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  an  asylum  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  seven  days,  by  signing  an  agreement  giving  authority  to 
detain  them,  and  they  may  from  time  to  time  renew  the  authority  for 
periods  not  exceeding  seven  days  each  ;  but  every  such  agreement  must 
be  signed  in  the  presence  of  some  adult  person  attending  as  a  friend  of 
the  patient.  Such  agreement  must  also  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  tht*  house,  or  the  medical  attendant,  who  shall  him- 
self subscribe  it. 

Whenever  the  State  Board  of  (.'onnnissioners  of  Public  Charities  shall 
<leem  it  expedient  to  transfer  any  indigent  insane  person  in  a  county 
poor-house,  or  almshouse,  or  otherwise  in  the  custody  of  the  directors  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  care  and 
treatment,  they  shall  petition  the  president  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  proper  county,  who  shall  notify  the  directors  or  overseers  of 
the  poor  to  appear,  and  show  cause  why  such  removal  should  not  take 
place.  If,  upon  hearing,  the  judge  deem  it  best,  he  shall  make  an  order 
directing  the  removal  of  such  insane  person  to  the  State  hospital  for  the 
proper  district. 

The  expense  of  caring  for  indi'gent  insane  pereons  in  the  State  hos- 
pitals shall  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  county,  the  county  not 
paying  for  each  person  over  two  dollars  a  week. 

Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  a  hospital  by  order  of  any  court  or 
law  judge  after  the  following  course  of  j)roceeilings :  On  statement  in 
writing  of  any  respectable  person  that  a  certain  person  is  insane,  and 
requires  restraint,  the  judge  shall  appoint  at  once  a  commission  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  on,  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  a  physician,  and 
another  a  lawyer.     If,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  they  think  it  is  a  suit- 
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able  case  for  confinement,  the  judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  such  dis- 
position of  the  insane  person  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 

If  an  insane  person  is  manifestly  suffering  from  want  of  proper  care, 
any  law  judge  shall  order  him  to  be  placed  in  some  hospital  for  the 
insane,  at  the  expense  of  those  legally  bound  to  support  him.  But  in 
every  such  case  tnere  must  be  notice  to  the  persons  affected,  and  a  hearing 
had  in  the  matter.  Persons  who  have  voluntarily  bound  themselves  for 
the  support  of  any  patient  in  the  hospital,  may  remove  the  patient  to 
avoid  further  responsibili^. 

Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  —  The  admission  of  insane 
patients  from  the  several  counties  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  insane 
population.  Paying  patients  shall  pay  according  to  the  terms  directed 
by  the  trustees.  Indigent  persons  and  paupers  shall  be  supported  in  the 
hospital  by  the  townships  and  counties  to  which  they  are  chargeable. 
The  several  constituted  authorities  having  care  of  the  poor  in  the  several 
counties  and  towns  shall  have  authority  to  send  to  the  asylum  such  insane 
paupers  as  they  deem  proper  inmates. 

If  any  person  shall  apply  to  any  court  of  record,  having  jurisdiction 
of  offences  which  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  ninety  days  or 
more,  for  the  commitment  to  the  asylum  of  any  insane  person  within  the 
county,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  to  either  inquire  into  the  fact  of 
insanity  in  a  summair  way,  giving  due  notice  to  the  alleged  lunatic  and 
his  friends  or  kindred,  or  by  awarding  an  inquest,  at  the  option  of  the 
court.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  such  person  is  by  reason  of  insanity 
unfit  to  be  at  large,  or  is  suffering  any  unnecessary  duress  or  hardship, 
it  shall  commit  the  person  to  the  asylum ;  but  in  all  cases  the  court  may 
use  its  discretion  in  sending  any  insane  person  to  the  hospital,  and  may 
cause  him  to  be  confined  elsewhere  if  it  believes  the  case  incurable.  In 
order  of  admission,  the  indigent  are  to  have  precedence  over  the  rich, 
and  if  there  is  not  room  for  all,  recent  eases  shall  have  preference  over 
those  of  lon^  standing. 

The  friends  or  relatives  of  any  insane  person,  a  patient  in  the  hospital, 
may  apply  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  or  to  the 
president  judge  of  said  court  in  vacation,  to  deliver  over  to  them  the 
person  there  confined.  The  court  or  judge,  if  it  is  safe  for  the  com- 
munity, may  do  this,  provided  security  is  given  that  such  lunatic  shall 
do  no  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  anyone  when  at  large. 

The  courts  may  commit  to  the  asylum  any  person  who,  having  been 
charged  with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  death,  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  and 
who  still  continues  insane. 

If  any  prisoner  confined  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  develops  such 
marked  insanity  as  to  render  continued  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
improper,  and  removal  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  necessary  to  his 
restoration,  the  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  shall  submit  the  case  to  a 
board  composed  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  principal  physician  of  the  Friends*  Insane  Asylum 
at  Frankford,  and  in  case  a  majority  cannot  at  any  time  when  required 
att«[id,  a  competent  physician  or  physicians  sha]]  be  appolivl^  ^-^  "^^ 
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court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  in  the  place  of 
such  as  cannot  attend.  If  any  two  of  the  board  certify  that  the  prisoner 
is  insane,  the  Governor  shall,  if  he  approves,  direct  that  the  insane  pris- 
oner be  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  If  any  such  insane 
prisoner  in  the  hospital  so  far  recovers,  before  his  sentence  has  expired, 
that  his  return  to  the  penitentiary  will  be  safe  and  proper,  the  trustees 
shall  cause  such  prisoner  to  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary.  Dae  notice 
of  all  such  removals  or  transfers  shall  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  comt 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  from  which  such  prisoners  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary. 

^0  person  shall  be  sent  to  this  lunatic  hospital  who  shall  have  beoi 
charged  with  homicide,  or  of  having  attempted  to  commit  the  same,  or  to 
commit  any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  and  have  been  acquitted  d* 
any  such  offence  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Where  the  court  trying 
such  person,  or  hearing  the  case,  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
such  lunatic  to  be  at  large  on  account  of  having  committed  or  attempted 
to  commit  either  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be  continued 
in  the  penitentiary  or  the  prison  of  the  county ;  provided  that  the  court 
may  send  the  person  to  said  lunatic  hospital,  if  it  is  satisfied  that  a  core 
of  the  insanity  may  be  speedily  effected  by  so  doing. 

In  eveiT  case  of  an  insane  criminal  or  a  dangerous  lunatic  sent  to  the 
asylum,  if  the  trustees  of  the  asylum  and  the  superintending  physician 
are  satisfied  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  cure  of  the  insanitv 
being  effected  by  a  retention  of  the  lunatic  in  the  hospital,  they  shall 
cause  him  to  be  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  proper  county,  or  to  the 
penitentiary  from  which  he  was  sent. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital, — Beside  provisions  in  substance  the 
same  as  those  in  roiicard  to  commitment  to  and  discharcre  from  the  Penn- 
pylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  it  is  further  specially  provided  as 
follows :  Any  indigent  insane  patients,  not  criminals,  that  are  regarded 
by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  hospital  and  the  physician  as  incurable, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  constituted  authorities  having  charge  of  the  poor 
in  the  city,  township,  or  poor  district,  which  may  be  chargeable  with  the 
support  of  such  })oor  patients.  If  any  criminal  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
recovers  his  sanity,  the  sheriff  shall  be  notified,  and  thereupon  such 
sheriff  shall  remove  such  person  to  the  jail  of  the  proper  county,  there 
to  be  held  in  strict  custody  subject  to  the  fiirther  order,  decree,  or  sentence 
of  the  court  by  which  he  was  committed  to  the  hospital.  If  any  indigent 
patient  is  cured  of  his  insanity,  the  principal  physician  shall  notify  the 
commissioners  of  the  proper  county  to  remove  such  cureil  person  from  the 
hospital. 

If  any  county  liable  for  the  support  of  insane  patients  fails  for  a 
period  of  three  months  to  pay  the  amount  due  for  such  support,  the 
managers  of  the  hos[)ital  may  return  to  the  jail  of  the  said  county  those 
insane  persons  whose  expenses  remain  unpaid,  excepting  those  cases 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  penitentiary. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions, — It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  court  of  common 
pleas  to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  lunacy  of  any  person  in 
the  commonwealth,  or  having  property  therein.  On  the  return  of  any 
inquisition  finding  that  the  person  named  is  a  lunatic,  the  court  ma? 
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commit  the  custody  and  care  of  the  person,  or  estate,  or  both,  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  deem  most  suitable.  Whenever  any  person 
shall  be  found  by  inquisition  to  be  insane,  the  committee  of  the  person 
or  of  the  estate  of  such  insane  person,  and  also  the  clerk  of  the  court 
into  which  the  inquisition  has  been  returned,  shall  forthwith  send  to  the 
committee  on  lunacy  a  statement  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  lunatic 
giving  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  residence  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  residence 
of  the  committee ;  and,  upon  any  change  in  the  residence  or  place  of 
detention  of  the  lunatic,  notice  shall  fortnwith  be  given  to  the  committee 
on  lunacy.  The  committee  on  lunacy  shall  have  power  to  visit,  examine, 
and  look  after  such  lunatic,  and  may  apply  to  the  proper  court  to  make 
such  orders  for  the  care  or  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  as  the  case  may 
require.  Appeal  from  any  order  thus  made  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
court.  Adjudged  lunatics  shall  not  be  arrested  on  civil  process,  and,  if 
they  are  so  arrested,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  court  from  which  the 
process  issued. 

If  any  person  not  an  adjudged  lunatic  is  imprisoned  in  any  civil  action 
and  appears  to  be  insane,  the  jailer  shall  notify  two  or  more  aldermen  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  attend  at  the  jail  and  make  an  examina- 
tion, and,  if  they  find  the  prisoner  of  unsound  mind,  they  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county. 
He  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  court,  and  a  day  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
hearing,  and  the  creditor,  plaintiff  in  the  case,  shall  be  notified.  If  the 
court,  on  hearing  the  case,  is  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  an 
order  shall  be  made  for  his  discharge  from  confinement ;  provided  that  if 
it  appears  to  the  court  that  he  is  not  fit  to  go  at  large,  the  court  may  make 
an  order  that  he  be  detained  in  custody  or  delivered  to  his  kindred 
or  friends  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  charged  with  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Whenever  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor it  is  given  in  evidence  that  such  person  was  insane  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  such  offence,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  jury 
especially  on  this  ground,  the  court  may  order  him  to  be  committed  to  some 
place  of  confinement  for  safe  keeping  or  treatment.  If  after  a  confinement 
of  three  months  any  law  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  has  recovered, 
and  that  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  in  which  the  criminal  act  was  com- 
mitted was  the  first  and  only  one  he  had  ever  experienced,  he  may  order 
his  unconditional  discharge ;  if,  however,  it  appear  that  such  paroxysm 
of  insanity  was  preceded  by  at  least  one  other,  then  the  court  may  in  its 
discretion  appoint  a  guardian  of  his  person  and  commit  the  care  of  the 
prisoner  to  him,  the  guardian  giving  bonds  to  pay  for  any  damage 
his  ward  may  commit ;  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  homicide,  or 
attempted  homicide,  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  discharged  unless,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  the  managers  of  the  hospital 
and  the  court  before  which  the  prisoner  was  tried,  he  has  recovered  and 
is  safe  to  be  at  large.  If  a  person  indicted  for  an  offence  shall,  upon 
arraignment  or  upon  the  trial,  be  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  the  court  shall 
proceed  to  confine  him  as  above  stated.  In  every  case  in  which  a  person 
charged  with  any  offence  is  brought  before  the  court  to  be  discharged  for 
want  of  prosecution,  and  shall,  by  the  oath  of  one  or  xiiOT^  cx^KM^^^^ww^^- 

as 
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appear  to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  order  the  district  attorney  to  send 
before  the  grand  jury  a  written  allegation  of  such  insanity,  and  the  grand 
jury  shall  make  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  make  presentment  of  thdr 
finding,  and  thereupon  the  court  shall  order  a  jury  to  be  impandkd 
to  try  the  insanity  of  such  person.  Notice  of  the  trial  shall  be  giveo  to 
the  next  of  kin,  and,  if  the  jury  find  such  person  insane,  he  shall  be 
committed  by  the  court  as  aforesaid. 

If  the  kindred  or  friends  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  acquitted 
as  aforesaid  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or,  in  default  of  such  kindred  or 
friends,  the  guardians,  overseers,  or  supervisors  of  any  county,  township, 
or  place,  shall  give  proper  security  that  such  lunatic  shall  be  restrained 
from  the  commission  of  any  offence,  the  court  may  make  an  order  for  his 
delivery  to  his  kindred  or  friends,  or  to  such  guardians,  overseen,  or 
supervisors. 

Whenever  any  person  is  imprisoned,  either  convicted  of  any  crime,  or 
charged  with  any  crime,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  ap|£- 
cation  in  writing,  under  oath,  stating  that  such  prisoner  is  believed  to  be 
insane,  and  requesting  that  such  prisoner  be  removed  to  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  may  be  made  to  any  judge  of  any  court  having  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  crime  with  which  such  prisoner  is  charged,  or  of  the 
court  by  which  such  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  appoint  a  comiiii88i<Hi 
of  three  citizens.  One  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  of  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  one  of  the  profession  of  law,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner.  U, 
by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  is  of 
unsound  mind  and  unfit  for  penal  discipline,  the  judge  issuing  the  com- 
mission, or  any  other  judge  of  the  same  court,  may  make  an  order  <li- 
rcctiii^  the  removal  of  such  j)risoner  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
nearest  to  the  place  of  imprisonment,  there  to  be  kept  and  cared  for: 
Provi(ie<l,  that  whenever  a  hospital  is  establisheil  by  the  State  especially 
for  the  care  of  insane  crimirals,  the  order  of  removal  shall  be  to  that 
hosj)ital. 

In  all  cases  where  any  person  who  may  have  committed  any  criminal 
act  and  is  daii<rerous  to  the  communitv  shall  be  found  to  be  insane  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law,  any  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offence  with 
which  such  ])ersoii  is  charged  may  commit  him  to  the  proper  asylum  for 
the  insane,  to  remain  until  restored  to  sanitv. 

Whenever  any  person  sent  to  the  hospital  under  these  provisions  has 
been  so  far  restored  to  mental  sanity  as  no  longer  to  need  the  care  or 
n^traiiit  of  the  liosf>ital,  the  jud<je  who  committed  him  may,  if  the  term 
of  imprisonment  for  which  such  prisoner  was  sentenced  has  not  expired, 
remand  him  to  prison  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  sentence,  or  if 
such  prisoner  became  unsound  in  mind  after  the  alleged  crime  and  before 
conviction,  the  jud<^a*  may  remand  such  prisoner  for  trial ;  but„  if  the 
term  for  which  such  j>risoner  wjis  sentenced  has  expired,  or  if  the  crime 
with  which  the  prisoner  is  char^^ed  was  committer!  during  his  probable 
insanity,  the  jiid^e  may  order  the  patient  to  be  discharged.  If  the  term 
of  sentence  ex[)ires  while  the  prisoner  remains  uncureil  in  the  hospitals 
the  jud^e,  u])on  the  due  application  of  relatives  or  friends  of  such  patient, 
and  upon  proper  security  being  given  for  the  custody  and  care  of  such 
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insane  person,  may  make  an  order  for  his  discharge  from  the  hospital 
and  delivery  into  the  control  of  the  person  or  persons  applying  therefor. 

Insane  criminals  in  custody  shall  not  be  received  into  an  asylum  except 
when  delivered  by  a  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his  deputy,  together  with  an 
order  of  the  proper  court.  Nor  shall  such  criminals  be  discharged  from 
a  hospital,  or  other  place  of  detention,  save  on  a  like  order,  and  to  the 
sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  producing  the  order. 

Whenever  any  person  detained  in  any  jail  or  prison  is  insane,  or  in 
fmch  a  condition  as  to  require  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  any  law  judge  of  the  court,  under  whose  order  the 
person  is  detained,  upon  application,  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances, either  by  a  commission  or  otherwise,  as  he  shall  deem  proper, 
with  notice  to  the  committee  on  lunacy  ;  and,  if  the  judge  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  prisoner  requires  treatment  in  a  hospital,  he  shall  direct  the  re- 
moval of  the  person  from  the  jail  or  prison  to  a  State  hospital. 

The  trustees, '  managers,  and  physician  of  any  hospital  in  which  a 
criminal  is  confined  by  order  of  any  court,  or  to  which  a  lunatic  has 
been  committed  after  an  acquittal  of  crime,  shall  not  discharge  the 
prisoner,  or  lunatic,  without  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  in  case  such  lunatic,  whether  a  convict  or  acquitted,  is  not  set 
at  large,  but  is  to  be  removed  to  any  place  of  custody  other  than  a  hos- 
pital, the  order  for  removal  shall  not  be  made  without  notice  to  the  com- 
mittee of  lunacy,  and  time  given  them  to  investigate  the  case  and  be 
heard. 
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Whenever  any  person  is  a  lunatic,  or  so  furiously  mad  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  be  at  large,  any  trial  justice  or  clerk  of  a  justice 
court  within  the  county,  on  complaint  in  writing,  under  oath,  shall  issue 
his  warrant,  directing  that  such  person  be  brought  before  that  or  some 
other  justice  court  for  examination.  If  the  court,  on  such  examination, 
find  the  complaint  true,  it  shall,  unless  security  is  given  that  said  insane 
person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  until  restored  to  soundness 
of  mind,  commit  such  person  either  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
or  to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Such  patient  shall  be  detained 
in  the  hospital  until  it  is  found  by  some  justice  court  of  the  county  where 
he  is  detained  that  he  is  restored  to  soundneSvS  of  mind,  or  is  no  longer 
under  need  of  restraint,  or  until  security  is  given  to  the  court,  as  afore- 
said, for  his  safe  keeping.  The  expense  of  caring  for  any  such  lunatic 
shall  be  paid  out  of  bis  estate,  if  he  has  any ;  if  he  has  no  estate,  then 
by  the  town  liable  for  his  support. 

>  Public  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  1882,  pp.  195-204,  425,  480,  446,  4«.1^'V^. 
Acts  and  Besblves,  B.  I.,  January  session,  1888,  pp.  129,  \^,\4^. 
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On  petition,  stating  that  any  person  is  insane,  and  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  hospital,  or  restrained,  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  may  fortlh 
with  appoint  not  less  than  three  commissioners  to  inquire  into  and  report 
all  facts  bearing  on  the  case,  together  with  their  opinion  whether  sach 
person,  if  insane,  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  insane  asylums.  The 
commissioners  shall  fix  a  time  for  a  hearing,  give  notice  to  the  par^ 
alleged  to  be  insane,  hear  all  evidence  offered,  and  make  an  examination 
of  the  supposed  insane  person.  The  court  may,  pending  the  inqniaitioii, 
give  directions  for  the  care  and  restraint  of  such  insane  person,  and  may, 
if  necessary,  commit  him  to  one  of  the  asylums,  or  to  the  county  jail,  u 
is  most  convenient  and  proper.  On  the  coming  in  of  the  report  ot  die 
commissioners,  the  justice  may  order  the  person  complained  of  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or  at  the  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  or  in  some  other  curative  hospital  for  the  insane  of  good 
repute  within  or  without  the  State,  or  may  dismiss  the  petition  altogether. 

Any  person  thus  committed  may,  although  not  restored  to  sanity,  be 
discharged  from  the  asylum  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  by  an  order  of  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  made  in  his  discretion. 

The  parents  or  guardian  of  any  insane  person,  if  he  haye  any,  and,  if 
not,  his  relatives  and  friends,  or,  if  a  pauper,  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  town  to  which  he  is  chargeable,  may  have  him  r^noyed  to  and 
placed  in  the  Butler  Hospital  or  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  if  he  cui 
be  there  received ;  and  if  not,  in  any  other  hospital  for  the  insane  of 
good  repute,  managed  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  oflScers  ap- 
pointe<I  under  the  authority  of  this  or  some  other  State;  but  the  super- 
intendent of  such  hospital  shall  not  receive  any  person  into  his  custody 
in  such  case  without  a  certificate  from  two  practising  physicians  of  good 
standing  that  such  person  is  insane. 

Any  ]K*rsons  who,  of  their  own  accord,  without  any  obligation  imposed 
by  hiw,  have  become  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  anv 
insane  i)erson  in  an  asvhim,  may,  if  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  terminate 
further  resf)onsibility  on  their  part,  remove  such  person  therefrom. 

The  superintendent  of  anv  asylum  for  the  insane  within  the  State 
may,  on  the  application  of  any  relative  or  friend,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion in  writing  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  trustees,  discharge  any 
person  not  committed  by  process  of  law. 

On  petition  to  a  justice  of  the  supieme  court  by  some  {>er8on,  not  an 
inmate  of  the  asylum,  setting  forth  that  he  has  rciuson  to  believe,  and  doe? 
believe,  that  a  person  confined  therein  is  not  insane,  and  is  unjustly  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  the  justice,  in  his  discretion,  may  issue  a  commission, 
such  as  has  been  described  above,  to  inquire  into  the  patient's  condition. 
No  person  shall  visit  or  examine  the  patient,  except  the  commissioners, 
and  they  only  at  the  a.<yluin,  and  not  elsewhere.  On  the  coming  in  of 
the  commissioners'  report,  the  court  may  confirm  or  disallow  the  same, 
and  order  the  discharge  of  such  person,  or  dismiss  the  petition  altogether, 
as  the  truth  shall  seem  to  recjuire.  It  is  not  intended  by  any  of  these 
provisions  to  impair  or  abridge  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui* 
No  commission  for  the  purpose  of  conmiitting  or  discharging  an  insane 
person  shall  be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  as  above  stated. 
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until  the  person  applying  therefor  has  given  security  for  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  of  the  proceedings,  and  for  the  support  of  the  insane  person 
in  the  asylum,  if  committed  thereto. 

Whenever  any  person  imprisoned,  awaiting  trial,  in  a  criminal  case,  is 
deemed  insane,  the  Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  or  the  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  in  any  county  of  the 
State  other  than  the  county  of  Providence,  may  petition  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  to  make  an  examination.  If,  upon  such  examination, 
the  justice  is  satisfied  that  the  person  thus  imprisoned  is  insane  or  idiotic, 
he  may  order  the  removal  of  such  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  if  he  can  be  there  received ;  if  not,  to  the  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Upon  the  restoration  to  reason  of  any  person 
BO  removed,  any  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  order  that  the  prisoner  be  remanded  to  the  place  of  his  original 
confinement,  to  await  his  trial  for  the  offence  for  which  he  stands  com- 
mitted. 

Whenever,  on  the  trial  of  any  person  upon  an  indictment,  the  accused 
shall  set  up  in  defence  his  insanity,  and  the  jury  shall  acquit  him  on  that 
ground,  the  court,  if  it  deem  the  going  at  large  of  such  person  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  shall  certify  its  opinion  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Governor  may  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  person  so 
acquitted,  and  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  or  other  institution  for  the  insane,  either  within  or  without  the 
State,  during  the  continuance  of  such  insanity.  The  expenses  of  his 
maintenance  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  but  may  be  collected  out  of  the 
estate  of  such  insane  person,  if  he  has  any. 

On  petition  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  stating  that 
any  person  convicted  of  crime,  and  imprisoned  for  the  same  in  the  State 
Prison,  or  in  the  Providence  county  jail ;  or,  on  petition  of  the  clerks  of 
the  supreme  court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
State,  that  any  convict  in  the  jails  of  their  respective  counties  is  insane, 
idiotic,  or  in  such  a  state  of  impairment  of  body,  or  mind,  or  both,  as 
tends  directly  to  insanity,  idiocy,  or  dementia,  or  to  a  permanent  incapa- 
city for  mental  or  physical  labor,  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court  may, 
in  his  discretion,  order  an  examination.  If,  upon  such  examination,  said 
justice  is  satisfied  that  the  convict  is  insane,  or  in  any  of  the  states  of 
mind  or  body  above  mentioned,  he  may  order  the  removal  of  such  pris- 
oner from  the  State  Prison,  or  any  of  the  said  jails,  to  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  the  State  Almshouse,  or  to  Butler  Hospital,  as,  in  his 
judgment,  he  shall  deem  best.  Such  order  of  removal  shall  be  only 
during  the  term,  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  prisoner's  sentence. 

Upon  restoration  to  reason  or  to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  the 
prisoner,  either  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, remand  him  to  the  place  of  his  original  confinement,  to  serve  out 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  sentence. 

The  Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  constitute  a  commission  to  visit  and  examine  all  places  and  institu- 
tions in  the  State  where  insane  persons  are  confined,  and  to  receive  and 
examine  all  complaints,  communications,  and  letters  from,  or  relating  to, 
any  insane  person,  or  person  alleged  to  be  insane.    They  ^haJLl  vcL^^f^'Cx^^^x:^ 
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any  case  that  seems  to  require  it,  and,  in  their  discretion,  may  pedtion  i 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  to  have  an  examination  made  of  any  person's 
condition,  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  said  justice  may,  in  his 
discretion,  cause  the  person  restrained  to  be  discharged. 

Whenever  the  Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  shall  make 
complaint,  in  writing,  to  the  supreme  court  that  any  person  reputed  to 
be  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  insane,  is  not  humanely  or  properly  cared  for,  or  is 
improperly  restrained  of  his  liberty,  in  any  town,  the  court  shall  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and,  if  the  complaint  is  found  trae, 
shall  order  and  cause  such  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  insane  person  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Every  pauper  lunatic,  having  no  legal  settlement  in  the  State,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  is  insane,  shall 
be  sent  by  said  board  to  the  State  Almshouse,  or  to  the  State  Asylom 
for  the  Insane,  there  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
board  may  send  to  this  asylum  any  insane  pauper  who  has  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  any  town,  to  be  kept  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The 
Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  shall  visit  all  town  asylums  and 
all  places  where  any  insane  person  is  kept,  to  see  that  no  insane  person 
is  improperly  confined  or  improperly  cared  for,  and  he  may  discharge  at 
any  time  from  any  institution  any  insane  person  who  has  been  committed 
thereto  upon  his  order.  No  insane  pauper  shall  be  detained  in  any  town 
asylum,  poor-house,  lockup,  or  bridewell  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
days,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Cor^e^ 
tions,  he  is  properly  cared  for. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  may  receive  for  treatment 
and  care  any  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  who,  in  their 
opinion,  is  insane,  upon  such  terms  for  treatment  and  care  as  may  be 
agre<»d  upon  between  said  board  and  some  responsible  person,  upon  the 
written  certificate  of  two  practising  physicians  that,  in  their  opinion,  such 
person  is  insane. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA.* 

The  following  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  as  patients  to 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane :  (1)  All  persons  found  to  be  idiots 
or  lunatics  by  incjuisition  from  the  probate  or  circuit  courts,  or  on  trial 
in  the  circuit  court.  (2)  Where  the  admission  is  requested  by  the 
husband  or  wife,  or,  where  there  is  no  husband  or  wife,  by  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  idiot  or  lunatic.  (3)  All  persons  declared  lunatics,  idiots  or 
epileptics,  after  due  examination  by  one  trial  justice  and  two  licensed 

>  General  Statutes  <.f  South  Carolina,  1882,  pp.  25,  270.  472-476,  761.     The  Code 
of  Civil  rroeedure  of  South  Carolina  [bound  with  Gen.  Stats.],  pp.  15,  21,  22, 
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practising  physicians  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  a  pauper,  the  ad- 
mission shall  be  at  the  request  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  where  the  pauper  has  his  legal  settlement ;  otherwise  the  admis- 
sion shall  be  at  the  request  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
idiot,  lunatic,  or  epileptic. 

Idiots  and  lunatics  from  other  States  may,  when  there  is  room  in  the 
asylum,  be  admitted  on  such  evidence  of  their  lunacy  or  idiocy  as  the 
regents  regard  sufficient,  and  they  shall  pay  the  same  rates  as  citizen 
subjects. 

No  lunatic,  idiot,  or  epileptic,  declared  a  fit  subject  for  the  asylum  by 
a  trial  justice  and  two  physicians,  or  sent  from  another  State,  shall 
be  retained  in  the  institution  more  than  ten  days,  unless  an  order  for  his 
retention  is  made  by  the  medical  attendant  and  three,  at  least,  of  the 
regents  of  the  asylum  after  a  full  examination  of  the  patient's  state  of 
mind.  Upon  such  order  being  made,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
regents  shall  make  out  certified  copies  of  the  papers  in  the  case  and  send 
them  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  where  the  patient  resides,  and 
said  judge  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  in  regard  to  the  custody  of 
the  estate  of  the  lunatic  as  would  have  been  made  had  the  proceedings 
been  under  a  writ  de  lunatico  iiiquirendo. 

Whenever  a  judge  of  probate  or  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  direct 
any  trial  justice  to  inquire  as  to  the  idiocy,  lunacy,  or  epilepsy  of  any 
person,  or  when  information  on  oath  shall  be  given  to  any  trial  justice 
that  a  person  is  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  epileptic,  and  is  a  pauper,  such  trial 
justice  forthwith  shall  call  to  his  assistance  two  licensed  practising 
physicians  and  examine  such  person  and  hear  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
If  after  full  examination  they  find  such  person  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or 
epileptic,  they  shall  certify  either  to  the  said  judge  or  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  whether,  in  their  opinion,  such  person  is  curable  or 
incurable,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  thereupon 
the  judge  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  his  or  its  discretion, 
may  order  that  the  person  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

The  judge  of  the  probate  court  may  commit  to  the  lunatic  asylum  any 
idiot,  lunatic,  or  person  non  compos  mentis^  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  so 
furiously  mad  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  at  large.  In  all  cases  the  judge  shall 
certify  m  what  place  the  said  person  resided. 

No  patient  shall  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  until  the  expenses  of  one- 
half  year,  or  of  such  shorter  time  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to 
require,  shall  be  paid  in  advance.  A  bond  shall  be  given  to  secure  the 
payment  of  all  expenses ;  but  such  bond  shall  not  be  required  of  the 
county  commissioners  sending  a  pauper  patient  to  the  institution. 

Whenever  any  lunatic  or  epileptic  shall  have  recovered,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  regents  to  discharge  him  from  the  asylum.  Upon  due  notice 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
various  counties  shall  remove  their  imbeciles  from  the  asylum,  and  shall 
take  care  of  such  persons  in  their  respective  county  poor-Jiouses. 

It  has  been  recently  enacted  that  before  any  insane  person  not  offered 
as  a  pay  patient  is  admitted  to  the  asylum,  the  county  commissioners 
shall  investigate  and  see  upon  what  footing  the  patient  shall  be  admitted* 
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and  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  pay  some  part  of  the  expense  of  his 
support. 

In  criminal  cases,  any  judge  of  the  circuit  court  is  authorized  to  said 
to  the  lunatic  asylum  any  person  charged  with  the  commission  of  any 
offence,  who  shall  upon  the  trial  before  him  prove  to  be  nan  compoi 
mentis^  and  the  judge  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  orders  to  cany 
into  effect  this  power. 

No  pauper  lunatic,  idiot,  or  epileptic,  shall  be  confined  for  safe 
keeping  in  any  jail ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  under, 
and  by  virtue  of,  any  legal  process,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff*  in 
whose  custody  he  may  be,  to  obtain  his  discharge  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  send  him  forthwith  to  the  asylum,  according  to  law. 

The  county  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  send  all  paupo' 
lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  in  their  several  counties,  to  the  lunatic 
asylum. 


TENNESSEE.' 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  hospital  its  due  proportion,  both 
of  private  and  pauper  patients,  according  to  its  population  and  the  number 
of  its  insane,  but  not  more  than  one  non-paying  patient  to  each  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  Each  senatorial  district  is  entitled  to  send  four 
pauper  patients  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

No  person  sliall  be  received  as  a  private  patient  except  by  an  order  of 
the  attending  ])hysician  of  the  hospital,  or  at  least  two  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  When  the  friends  of  such  person  supposed  to  be  insane  offer 
to  place  him  in  the  hospital  he  shall  not  be  admitted  until  the  trustees 
have  caused  incjuiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  have 
found  him  to  be  insane.  A  sworn  certificate  of  insanity,  in  prescribed 
form,  from  at  least  one  respectable  physician,  must  be  produced,  setting 
forth  that  the  ])atient  is  free  from  any  infectious  disease,  and  giving  a 
concise  history  of  the  patient  and  his  disease. 

For  the  commitment  of  State  patients,  some  respectable  citizen  of  the 
county  where  the  patient  belongs  shall  file  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  a 
statement,  setting  forth  that  the  person  is  insane,  that  his  insanity  is  of 
less  than  two  years'  duration,  or  that  he  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  that 
he  is  in  needy  circumstances,  has  a  legal  settlement  in  the  county,  and 
is  a  citizen  of  Tennessee.  It  shall  also  give  the  names  of  two  persons, 
one  of  them  a  physician,  who  can  testify  to  the  facts  stated.  The  justice 
shall  summon  the  witnesses  named,  and  such  others  as  he  thinks  proper. 
If,  after  inquest,  the  justice  is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he 

»  Statutes  of  Tennessee,  1871,  Thompson  &  Steger,  Vol.  I.  pp.  767-781  ;  Vol.  II. 
pp.  lAlO-1521,  17()0;  Vol.  III.  p.  271,  'i  5488.  Acts  of  Tenne&^ee,  1873,  pp.  74,  75, 
97;  1877,  p.  71;  1883,  p.  195. 
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shall  require  the  medical  witnesses  to  make  a  certificate,  such  as  is  required 
in  the  case  of  a  pay  patient,  in  regard  to  history,  condition,  etc.  The 
justice  shall  also  make  a  certificate,  stating  that  he  has  examined  the 
patient  and  finds  him  insane  and  poor,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  hospital. 
A  certificate  of  the  (acta  shall  be  filed  by  the  justice  with  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  and  make  application  for  the  patient's  commitment.  If  the 
superintendent  says  that  he  can  be  received,  the  clerk  shall  issue  a 
warrant  directing  that  the  patient  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital. 

Both  the  county  courts  and  the  chancery  courts  have  jurisdiction  to 
order  an  inquisition  to  be  made  into  the  sanity  of  any  person,  and  to 
appoint  a  guardian  for  his  person  and  property,  if  he  is  found  insane. 
If  a  person  so  found  to  be  an  idiot  or  lunatic  has  no  property,  or  not 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  he  may  be  let  out  for  the  term  of  one  year 
to  the  lowest  bidder  as  other  poor  persons,  or  otherwise  provided  for  as 
the  court  may  direct.  Security  is  to  be  taken  by  the  court  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  such  person.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  recess  of 
court,  if  satisfied  from  the  finding  of  a  jury,  or  otherwise,  that  there  is 
danger  of  violence  by  such  idiot  or  lunatic,  may  commit  him  to  jail  until 
the  next  term  of  the  court. 

When  the  plea  of  present  insanity  is  urged  in  behalf  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  death, 
and  the  jury  find  the  defendant  to  be  insane,  and  unsafe  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  the  court  shall  order  the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  to  receive  and  keep  the  defendant  as  other  lunatics  are  kept. 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  physician,  such  patient  has  re- 
covered from  his  insanity,  they  shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  the 
jailer  of  Davidson  County  for  safe  keeping,  and  shall  send  notice  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  where  the  patient  was  arraigned.  If,  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court,  the  district  attorney  wishes  fiirther  to  prosecute  such 
person,  he  shall  be  taken  to  the  county  jail ;  but,  if  the  district  attorney 
does  not  wish  further  to  prosecute  the  prisoner,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Whenever  the  physician  of  the  penitentiary  reports  to  the  keeper  that 
any  convict  is  insane  and  ought,  on  chat  account,  to  be  removed  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  the  keeper  shall  cause  such  insane  convict  to  be  so  re- 
moved, to  remain  in  the  hospital  until  discharged  by  the  physician  of  the 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  have  power  to  discharge 
at  any  time  any  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  unless  committed  to 
custody  in  the  same  by  some  court. 

No  persons  not  citizens  of  the  State  shall  be  admitted  as  patients  in 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
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The  following  persons  may  be  admitted  into  the  asylum  as  patients : 

1.  All  persons  who  have  been  adjudged  insane  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  this  State  and  ordered  to  be  conveyea  to  the  asylum.  This 
class  shall  be  known  as  public  patients. 

2.  All  persons  who  may  be  certified  to  be  insane  by  some  respectable 
physician,  under  the  regulations  hereafter  stated.  This  class  shall  be 
known  as  private  patients. 

Before  any  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  private  patient  the  parent  <a 
legal  guardian  of  such  person,  or,  in  case  he  has  no  parent  or  l^al 
guardian,  some  near  relative  or  other  person  interested  in  him,  must 
present  a  written  request  to  the  superintendent  for  his  admission,  setting 
forth  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  lunatic,  with  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  may  be  required.  This  request  must  be  under  oath  and  ac- 
companied with  the  affidavit  of  the  physician  certifying  to  the  insanity 
that  he  has  made  careful  examination  of  the  person  and  verily  believes 
him  to  be  insane.  There  must  also  be  a  certificate  from  the  county  judge 
of  the  county  where  the  lunatic  resides,  that  the  examining  physician  is 
a  respectable  physician  in  regular  practice. 

All  private  patients  shall  be  kept  at  their  own  expense,  or  the  expense 
of  their  relatives  or  friends. 

All  public  patients  shall  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  bat  money 
so  paid  may  be  collected  from  the  patient  or  those  liable  for  his  support, 
if  they  have  property. 

If  applications  be  made  for  the  admission  of  more  patients  than  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  asylum,  preference  shall  be  given,  in  all  instances, 
to  public  over  private  patients,  and  of  the  former  class  to  cases  of  less 
than  one  year's  duration  over  chronic  «uses,  and  to  indigent  patients  over 
those  possessed  of  property  ;  and  no  private  patients  shall  be  admitted 
during  the  pendency  of  an  application  by  a  public  patient,  nor  shall  any 
public  non-inditrent  patient  be  admitted  during  the  pendency  of  an  appli- 
cation by  an  indigent  public  patient. 

No  idiot  who  can  be  safely  kept  in  the  county  to  which  he  belongs, 
nor  any  person  with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  shall  be  received 
into  the  asylum  as  a  patient. 

Any  patient  (except  such  as  are  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  some 
offence  and  have  been  adjudged  insane  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure)  may  be  discharged  from  the  asylum 
at  any  time  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers.  Any  patient  coming  within  the  above  ex- 
ception can  only  be  discharged  by  order  of  the  court  by  which  he  was 
committed. 

No  patient  shall  be  discharged  without  suitable  clothing,  and  money 

»  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas,  1870,  pp.  20-26,  386,  387.  Penal  Code  [bound  with 
Revised  Statutes],  p.  5.  Code  of  Criuiinal  Pnx'edupe  [bound  with  Revised  Statutes], 
pp.  66,  80,  112,  113.     General  Laws  of  Texas,  1888,  pp.  9-11,  103-105. 
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sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  home.  If  discharged  uncured,  he  shall  be 
conveyed,  under  guard,  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  county  from  which  he 
was  sent. 

If  information  in  writing,  under  oath,  be  given  to  any  county  judge 
that  any  person  in  his  county  is  a  lunatic  and  ought  to  be  placed  under 
restraint,  he  shall,  if  he  believes  the  statement,  forthwith  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  and  shall  fix  a  day  for  a  hearing  in 
the  matter.  He  shall  also  have  a  jury  of  six  competent  persons  of  the 
county  summoned  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter.  The  county 
attorney  shall  appear  and  represent  the  State,  and  the  defendant  shall  be 
entitled  to  counsel,  and  in  proper  cases  the  court  may  appoint  counsel 
for  him.  After  the  evidence  is  heard,  the  county  judge  shall  submit  the 
matter  to  the  jury.  Upon  return  of  a  verdict  finding  that  the  defendant 
is  of  usound  mind,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  placed  under 
restraint,  judgment  shall  be  entered  adjudging  him  to  be  a  lunatic  and 
ordering  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lunatic  asylum  for  restraint  and 
treatment. 

Immediately  after  any  person  is  adjudged  a  lunatic  the  county  judge 
shall  communicate  with  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  and,  if  notified 
that  the  patient  can  be  accommodated,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  have 
the  lunatic  conveyed  to  the  asylum  without  delay.  No  lunatic  shall  be 
taken  to  the  asylum  if  some  relative  or  friend  will  undertake,  before  the 
county  judge,  his  care  and  restraint,  giving  a  sufficient  bond  therefor. 

The  proceedings  in  any  inquisition  of  lunacy  shall  be  entered  of  record 
in  the  county  court,  and  a  transcript  made  of  the  same  and  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  when  the  patient  is  sent  there.  The  county 
judge  shall  see  that  the  patient  is  supplied  with  proper  clothing  before 
sending  him  to  the  asylum. 

No  act  done  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished  as  an  offence.  No 
person  who  becomes  insane  after  he  committed  an  offence  shall  be  tried 
for  the  same  while  in  such  condition.  No  person  who  becomes  insane 
after  he  is  found  guilty  shall  be  punished  for  the  offence  while  in  such 
condition. 

Where  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that  a  person  pleading  guilty  is  insane, 
they  shall  so  report  to  the  court,  and  an  issue  as  to  that  met  shall  be 
tried  before  another  jury.  If  upon  such  trial  it  be  found  that  the  de- 
fendant is  insane,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  asylum  in  the  same 
manner  as  where  a  defendant  is  found  insane  after  conviction. 

If  it  be  made  known  to  the  court  at  any  time  after  conviction,  or  if 
the  court  has  good  reason  to  believe,  that  a  defendant  is  insane,  a  juir 
shall  be  impanelled  to  try  the  issue.  If  the  defendant  has  no  counsel, 
the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  for  him.  When  a  defendant  is  found  by 
the  jury  to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  make  an  order  committing  the  de- 
fendant to  the  custody  of  the  sherifit'.  The  proceedings  shall  then  forth- 
with be  certified  to  the  county  judge,  who  shall  take  the  necessary  steps 
at  once  to  have  the  defendant  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylum  until  he 
becomes  sane.  Should  the  defendant  become  sane,  he  shall  be  brought 
before  the  court  in  which  he  was  convicted,  and  a  jury  shall  again  be 
impanelled  to  try  the  issue  of  his  sanity  ;  and  should  he  be  found  to  be 
sane,  the  conviction  shall  be  enforced  against  him  in  thA  ^Aas\<^\&»i^XkS^ 
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if  the  proceedings  had  never  been  suspended;  if  found  insane,  he  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  innatic  asylum. 

The  judge  of  the  county  court  may,  on  proper  information  and  pro- 
ceedings, appoint  a  guardian  for  any  person  of  unsound  mind. 

If  any  person  shall  be  furiously  mad  or  so  far  disordered  in  his  mind  as 
to  endanger  his  own  person  or  the  property  of  others,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  guardian  or  other  person,  under  whose  care  he  may  be,  to  confine 
him  in  some  suitable  place  until  the  first  regular  term  of  the  ooonty 
court  of  his  county,  when  the  court  shall  make  such  order  for  the  restraint 
support,  and  safe  keeping  of  such  person  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. If  the  persons  having  charge  of  such  an  insane  person  do  not 
confine  him,  or  if  there  be  no  one  in  charge  of  him,  any  magistrate  may 
cause  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  may  employ  any  person  to  confine  him 
in  some  suitable  place  until  the  county  court  makes  further  order  in  regard 
to  him. 


UTAH.*    (Territory.) 

Patients  may  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  in  the  following  manner:  The 
probate  judge  of  any  county  shall,  upon  application,  under  oath,  setting 
forth  that  a  person,  by  reason  of  insanity,  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large, 
cause  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  shall  summon  to  apj)ear 
at  the  same  time  two  or  more  witnesvsea  who  well  knew  the  person  alleged 
to  be  insane,  who  shall  testify  as  to  his  conversation,  manners,  and  gen- 
eral conduct ;  and  the  judge  shall  also  cause  to  appear,  at  the  same  time, 
two  practising  physicians,  who  shall  be  present  during  the  hearing. '  It 
after  a  hearing  of  the  evidence,  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  alleged 
insane  person,  the  physicians  shall  certify  that  the  person  is  insane,  and 
the  case  is  of  a  recent  or  curable  character,  or  that  the  insane  person  is 
of  a  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  incendiary  disposition,  or  that  from  any  other 
violent  symptoms  he  would  be  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  the  judge,  if  con- 
vinced that  the  facts  are  in  accordance  with  the  physicians'  certificate, 
shall  direct  the  sheriff  or  some  suitable  person  to  convey  to,  and  place  in 
charge  of  the  officers  of,  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  such  insane 
person.  The  physicians  shall  also  certify  to  the  name,  age,  nativity,  resi- 
dence, occupation,  length  of  time  in  the  Territory,  State  or  country  last 
lr\*ed  in,  previous  habits,  premonitory  symptoms,  apparent  cause  and  class 
of  insanity,  duration  of  the  disease  and  present  condition,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  examination  and  inquiry.  A  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint, commitment,  and  physicians*  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the  medi- 
cal superintendent  of  the  asylum. 

No  case  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  harmless  chronic  mental  unsoundness  or 
delirium  tremens  shall  be  committed  to  the  asylum.     If  any  persons  of 

'  Laws  of  Utah,  1878,  pp.  184,  135,  169-161 ;  18S0,  pp.  67-66,  76;  1882,  p.  82. 
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either  of  these  classes  are  unlawfully  placed  in  the  asylum,  the  superin- 
tendent may  discharge  them  and  return  them  to  the  county  from  which 
th^  were  committed. 

If  an  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum  has  property,  the  judge 
shall  appoint  a  guardian  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and  apply  it  to 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  insane  person  in  the  asylum. 

The  kindred  or  friends  of  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  may  receive 
such  inmate  therefrom,  upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are 
capable  and  suited  to  take  charge  of,  and  give  proper  care  to,  such  insane 
person,  and  exercise  proper  restraint  over  him.  If  the  evidence  satisfies 
the  judge  on  these  points,  he  may  make  an  order,  directed  to  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  asylum,  for  the  removal  of  such  person.  If,  after 
such  removal,  the  insane  person  is  not  properly  cared  for  or  restrained, 
the  judge  may  order  him  to  be  returned  to  the  asylum. 

Non-residents  of  the  Territory  shall  not  be  committed  to,  nor  supported 
in,  the  asylum,  except  temporarily,  until  they  can  be  returned  to  their 
home  or  friends. 

Indigent  patients  shall  be  supported  in  the  asylum  by  the  county  from 
which  they  are  sent. 

A  person  cannot  be  tried,  adjudged  to  punishment,  or  punished  for  a 
public  offence  while  he  is  insane.  When  an  indictment  is  called  for  trial, 
if  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  defendant,  the  court  must  order 
the  question  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury ;  when  such  doubt  arises  on  the 
defendant  being  brought  up  for  judgment  on  conviction,  the  court  must 
order  a  jury  to  oe  summoned  from  the  list  of  jurors  provided  by  law  to 
inquire  into  the  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  or  the  pronouncing 
of  the  judgment,  must  be  suspended  until  the  question  of  insanity  is 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  If  the  jury  find  the  defendant 
insane,  the  trial  or  judgment  must  be  suspended  until  he  becomes  sane, 
and  the  court,  if  it  deems  his  discharge  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or 
safety,  may  order  that  he  be  in  the  mean  time  committed  by  the  proper 
oflScer  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  the  defendant  is  received  into  an  asylum, 
he  must  be  detained  tnere  until  he  becomes  sane,  when  he  must  be  brought 
from  the  asylum  and  placed  in  proper  custody  until  he  is  brought  to  trial 
or  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  is  legally  discharged. 

If,  after  judgment  of  death,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
defendant  has  become  insane,  the  proper  officer,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  judge  of  the  court  by  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  may  sum- 
mon from  the  list  of  jurors  selected  by  the  proper  officers  for  the  year  a 
jury  of  twelve  persons  to  inquire  into  the  supposed  insanity.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney  must  attend  the  inquisition,  and  may  produce  witnesses. 
If  it  is  found  by  the  inquisition  that  the  defendant  is  insane,  the  officer 
must  suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  he  receives  a  warrant 
from  the  Governor,  or  from  the  judge  of  the  court  by  which  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered,  directing  the  execution.  The  Governor,  when  the 
defendant  becomes  sane,  may  appoint  a  day  for  the  execution  of  the 
judgment. 
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VERMONT.' 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to,  or  detained  in,  an  insane  asjlam  as  a 
patient  or  inmate,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  such  person's  insanity, 
stating  the  reasons  for  adjudging  such  person  insane,  made  hj  two 
physicians  of  uncjuestioned  integrity  and  skill,  residing  in  the  probate 
district  in  which  such  insane  person  resides,  or,  if  such  insane  person  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  State,  in  the  probate  district  in  which  the  asylum 
is  situated ;  or  if  such  insane  person  is  a  convict  in  the  State  Prison  or 
House  of  Correction,  such  physicians  may  be  residents  of  the  probate 
district  in  which  such  place  of  confinement  is  situated.  The  tiro 
physicians  making  such  certificate  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same 
firm  and  neither  snail  be  an  officer  of  an  insane  asylum  of  this  State. 

The  next  friend  or  relative  of  a  person  thus  found  insane,  may  appeal 
to  the  supervisors  of  the  insane.  The  supervisors  shall  exnmine  the  case, 
the  examination  being  had  in  the  town  where  the  appellant  resides. 
Pending  the  appeal,  the  patient  shall  not  be  committed  to  the  asylum. 
If  the  supervisors  find  that  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  making 
the  certificate,  they  shall  declare  it  void. 

Idiots  and  persons  non  compos^  who  are  not  dangerous,  shall  not 
be  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and,  if  any  such  persons  are  eo 
confined,  the  supervisors  of  the  insane  shall  cause  them  to  be  discharged. 

The  physicians*  certificate,  above  mentioned,  shall  be  made  not  more 
than  ten  days  previous  to  the  admission  of  such  insane  person  to  the 
asylum  and  not  more  than  five  days  after  making  a  careful  examination. 
There  must  be  a  certificate  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  district  in 
which  the  physicians  reside,  that  the  pliysicians  are  of  uniiuestioned 
intc<rrity  and  skill  in  their  profession.  This  certificate  shall  be  presented 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  asylum  at  the  time  the  patient  is  presented  for 
adniission. 

Any  physician  signing  a  certificate  without  first  making  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  supposed  insane  person,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  from 
^50  to  $1<^0,  in  case  the  person  is  sent  to  an  asylum  on  such  certificate. 

A  person  may  be  received  into  an  asylum  without  a  certificate,  by  the 
order  or  sentence  of  the  supreme  or  county  court,  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  or  sentence. 

If  the  ])robate  judge,  in  a  case  duly  brought  before  him  by  the  select- 
men of  a  town  and  the  State's  attorney,  finds  that  an  insiine  person  is 
without  a  settlement  in  any  town  and  is  liable  to  be  supjx)rted  by  tlie 
State,  and  the  insanity  of  such  person  is  certified  to  by  two  physicians  of 
unquestioned  skill  and  integrity,  resident  in  said  probate  district,  who  are 
duly  indorsed  by  said  ju<lge,  the  judge  shall  issue  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  such  insane  person  to  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  to 
be  there  supporteil.  The  officer,  or  other  person  appointee!  by  the  judge 
to  transport  such  insane  person  to  the  asylum,  shall  leave  with  the  super- 

»  Revised  Laws  of  Vermont,  1880,  pp.  355,  491,  559-5«>5,  843,  844.     l^ws  of  Ver- 
mont, 1882,  pp.  55-59. 
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intendent,  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  asylum,  a  copy  of  the  judge's 
order  and  also  a  copy  of  the  physicians'  certificate  indorsed  by  the  judge. 
When  such  person  is  lawfully  discharged  from  the  asylum,  the  town 
causing  him  to  be  removed  thereto  shall  take  charge  of  and  support  him 
again. 

No  patient  shall  be  supported  in  the  asylum  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  unless  he  is  sent  there  upon  the  order  of  a  probate  judge,  or 
from  the  State  Prison  or  House  of  Correction,  or  upon  the  order  or  sen- 
tence of  the  county  or  supreme  court.  Insane  town  paupers  or  insane 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances  shall  be  supported  by  the  town  where 
they  belong,  at  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  selectmen 
may  make  contracts  with  the  officers  of  the  asylum  for  their  support.  If 
a  person  is  insane  and  his  property  is  not  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  wife  and  children,  his  w^ife  may  complain  to  the  county  court  in 
the  county  where  such  insane  person  has  his  settlement,  and  the  court, 
after  a  hearing,  may  order  the  town  to  support  the  insane  person  at  the 
asylum.  In  certain  cases  the  State  will  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  poor  patients  placed  in  the  hospital  by  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 

There  shall  be  three  supervisors  of  the  insane  elected  by  the  general 
assembly,  two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians,  and  none  of  them  shall  be  a 
trustee  or  officer  of  an  insane  asylum  in  the  State.  The  supervisors 
shall  visit  every  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  ^tate,  one  of  the  board  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  and  they  shall  examine  into  the  management 
and  condition  of  the  patients,  and  they  shall  particularly  ascertain 
whether  persons  are  confined  in  any  asylum  who  ought  to  be  discharged, 
and  they  may  make  such  orders  as  any  case  requires.  The  supervisors 
may  discharge,  by  their  order  in  writing,  any  person  confined  as  a  patient 
in  any  asylum  for  the  insane  whom  they  find,  on  investigation,  to  be 
wrongfully  confined,  or  whom  they  find  so  far  sane  as  to  warrant  dis- 
charge. But  convicts  sent  to  the  asylum  from  the  State  Prison  or 
Hous#of  Correction,  who  are  found  insane  before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  shall  not  be  discharged,  but  shall  be  returned  to  the  prison  or 
house  of  correction.  In  no  case  shall  the  supervisors  order  the  discharge 
of  a  patient  without  giving  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Governor  may  refer  the  case  of  any  patient  in  the  asylums  for  the 
insane  to  the  supervisors  for  their  investigation.  If  in  any  case  they 
have  not  the  power  to  grant  the  necessary  relief,  they  shall,  if  the  patient 
is  one  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  State,  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced in  court  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  relief. 

The  friends  or  relatives  of  a  patient  may  apply  to  the  supervisors 
to  inquire  into  the  treatment  and  confinement  of  such  patient,  and  the 
supervisors  shall  take  such  action  upon  such  application  as  it  requires. 

If  a  trustee,  superintendent,  employ^,  or  other  officer  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane  wilfully  and  knowingly  neglects  or  refuses  to  discharge  a 
patient  after  such  patient  has  become  sane,  or  afler  the  supervisors  have 
ordered  his  discharge,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500. 

It  shall  be  the  ou^  of  the  legal  guardian  of  any  insane  person  not  a 
pauper,  and  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  in  whvcK 
any  insane  person  who  is  a  pauper  residea,  'w\\ea  wwJcl  vckSJMDkfe  \ew«^ 
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is  not  placed  in  an  asylum,  to  keep  snch  insane  person  under  sudi 
restraint  as  may  be  necessanr  to  prevent  his  going  at  large.  If  any 
insane  person,  not  a  pauper,  found  going  at  large  in  any  town,  shall  have 
no  legally  appointed  guardian,  application  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  over  him  may  be  made  to  the  probate  court  of  the  district  in 
which  such  insane  person  resides  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where 
such  insane  person  is  going  at  large. 

When  a  person  held  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  an 
offence  is  not  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  grand 
jury  shall  so  certify  to  the  court,  and  thereupon  if  the  discharge  or  going 
at  large  of  such  insane  person  is  deemed  manifestly  dangerous  to  the 
community,  the  court  may  order  him  confined  in  the  county  jail  or  in 
the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro  or  some  other  suitable  place  at  his 
own  expense  if  he  has  estate  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  not,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

When  a  person  tried  on  an  indictment  or  information  for  any  crime  or 
offence  is  acquitted  by  the  jury  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  jury,  in  givins 
their  verdict  of  not  guilty,  shall  state  that  it  is  given  for  such  cause,  and 
thereupon,  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large  of  such  insane  person 
is  considered  dangerous,  the  court  may  order  him,  in  its  discretion,  to  be 
confined  in  the  State  Prison  or  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  on 
such  terms  as  the  court  directs. 

A  person  confined  as  insane  under  an  order  of  court,  after  having  been 
acquitted  or  not  indicted  because  of  his  insanity,  shall  be  discharged 
from  confinement  only  by  order  of  the  county  court  for  the  county 
in  which  the  order  for  confinement  was  made,  upon  petition  therefor,  and 
after  notice  to  the  State's  attorney. 

In  case  such  person  is  confined  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro, 
and  has  no  estate,  such  [)etition  may  be  brought  in  his  behalf  by  the 
supervisors  of  the  insane  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  court  thus 
petitioned  may  direct  that  such  insane  person  be  brought  before  it  for 
hearinij.  If,  u])on  hearing,  it  appears  to  the  court  that  such  person  has 
become  sane,  and  his  discliarge  or  going  at  large  is  not  considered  by  the 
court  dangerous  to  the  community,  the  court  shall  order  the  discharge  of 
such  ])erson  from  confinement.  Otherwise  the  petition  shall  be  dismissed 
and  such  person  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  place  of  confinement  fixrni 
which  he  was  brought. 

When  a  person  acquitte<l  of  any  crime  or  offence  because  of  his 
insanity  is  confined  by  order  of  the  court,  sucli  court  may,  on  petition 
and  after  notice  to  the  State's  attorney,  alter  the  terms  on  which  such 
person  is  confiniMl. 

When  a  person  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  or  State  Prison  for 
a  specified  time,  or  for  life,  becomes  insane,  and  proper  certificates  of  that 
fact  are  marie,  the  directors  may  cause  such  prisoner  to  be  remove<l  to  the 
insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  on  such  terms  as  they  deem  just,  thereto 
remain  until  he  becomes  cured  of  his  insanity,  or  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  wa,<^  committetl  to  tlie  prison  or  house  of  correction. 

If  before  the  expiration  of  such  term  such  person  becomes  sane,  he 
shall  be  returned  to  the  institution  to  which  he  was  originally  committed, 
and  confined  therein  for  the  remainder  of  said  teim.     A  prisoner,  who  at 
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le  expiration  of  his  teim  of  confinement  remains  insane,  may  be  removed 
•  the  insane  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  and  may  be  there  kept,  or,  if  already 
ere,  may  remain  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  of  the  town  where 
\  belongs,  or  of  the  relatives  bound  to  support  him. 


VIRGINIA.* 

On  an  application  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  his  admission  into  an 
ylum,  the  examining  board  (directors  of  the  asylum),  if  unanimous 
at  he  ought  to  be  admitted,  may  receive  him  as  a  patient  therein,  pro- 
ded  sufficient  security  is  given  for  the  payment  of  the  patient's  ex- 
inses,  and  his  removal  when  required. 

Any  justice  who  shall  suspect  any  person  in  his  county  or  corporation 

be  a  lunatic  shall  have  such  person  brought  before  him.  He  and  Iwo 
her  justices  shall  inquire  whether  such  person  be  a  lunatic,  and,  for 
at  purpose,  summon  his  physician,  if  any,  and  any  other  witnesses, 
liey  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  propound  sixteen  prescribed 
lestions  relating  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the 
id  justices  decide  that  the  person  is  a  lunatic,  and  ought  to  be  confined, 
id  ascertain  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State,  then,  unless  some  person 
11  give  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  to  restrain  and  take  proper  care 

such  lunatic,  the  justices  shall  order  him  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
ylum,  if  there  be  room  therein,  and,  if  not,  to  the  other.  The  written 
terrogatories  and  answers,  and  a  written  statement  by  the  justices  as  to 
e  fact  of  insanity,  shall  be  sent  with  their  order  to  the  asylum.  The 
eriff  or  officer  who  is  to  execute  the  order  of  the  justices  shall  ascertain 
lether  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  nearest  asylum,  and,  if  there  be  none, 
t  shall  make  inquiry  of  the  other  superintendents.  Until  it  is  ascer- 
ined  that  there  is  a  vacancy,  the  patient  shall  be  kept  in  the  jail  of 
e  county  or  corporation.  When  such  patient  arrives  at  the  asylum,  the 
ard  of  directors  shall  be  assembled,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and,  if  they 
ncur  in  opinion  with  the  justices,  they  shall  receive  and  register  him  as 
patient.  If  they  refuse  to  receive  the  lunatic,  the  officer  in  whose  cus- 
ly  he  may  be  shall  confine  him  in  the  jail  of  the  county  where  he  was 
amined  until  lawfully  discharged  or  removed  therefrom.  If  a  person 
ind  insane  is  not  sent  to  an  asylum,  he  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
committee  of  the  person  and  estate. 

If  a  lunatic  who  is  committed  to  jail,  or  received  into  an  asylum,  is 
md  to  be  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 

returned  to  his  friends  or  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  where 

I  Code  of  Virginia,  1873,  pp.  714-726,  1241. 1247,  1248.  Acts  of  Assembly,  Vir- 
lia,  1874,  pp.  23,  24;  1876-76,  p.  8;  1876-77,  pp.  88,  89;  1877-78,  pp.  216,  216; 
r&-79,  pp.  867,  868;  1881-82,  pp  184,  136. 
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he  belongs.  No  non-resident  lunatic  shall  be  admitted  or  retained  in 
either  asylum  as  a  pay  patient,  except  when  there  is  a  vacancy  not  applied 
for  on  behalf  of  any  person  residing  in  the  State. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  cause  insane  persons  not  now  kq)t  in 
either  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  to  be  taken  to  and  kept  in  such  insane 
asylums  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  as  he  may  select,  and  he  may  make 
all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  persons  having  charge  of  such  asylums. 

Insane  persons  of  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who  may  be 
sent  to  either  asylum  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  be  receivrf  so 
long  us  there  is  room  in  the  asylums,  out  when  it  shall  become  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  insane  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
State,  such  insane  persons  of  the  naval  service,  or  so  many  as  may  be 
necessary,  shall  be  removed  from  the  asylums  and  restored  to  the  care  <^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Idiots  may  not  be  sent  to,  or  kept  in,  the  insane  asylums,  but  shall  be 
taken  charge  of  by  their  committees  or  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Except  in  the  case  of  patients  charged  with  crime,  the  board  of  any 
asylum,  or  the  court  of  any  county  or  corporation,  may  deliver  any  lunatic 
confineil  in  such  asylum,  or  in  the  jail  of  the  county,  to  any  friend  who 
will  give  proper  bond  to  take  care  of  him,  and  where  any  lunatic  not  a 
criminal  is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  of  any  asylum  both  harmless 
and  incurable,  the  board  may  deliver  him,  without  any  bond,  to  any 
friend  who  is  willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  him. 

If  any  person  who  has  given  bond  and  taken  charge  of  a  lunatic  wishes 
to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  him,  he  may  deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  or  sergeant  of  the  corporation,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
bond.  Such  sheriff  or  sergeant  shall  carry  the  lunatic  before  a  justice  of 
his  county  or  corporation,  and  the  regular  proceedings  shall  be  had  for 
committing  the  [)atient  to  an  asylum. 

If  a  person  who  has  given  bond  to  take  care  of  a  lunatic  desires  to  pat 
him  in  an  a^^ylum,  he  may  take  the  patient  directly  before  a  justice,  and 
may  perform  all  the  <luties  that  a  sheriff  or  sergeant  might  perform  in 
the  matter  of  having  him  committed  to  the  asylum. 

When  a  person  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  a  criminal 
offence  appears,  from  a  certificate  of  a  grand  jury,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  in  which  he  is  held  to  answer,  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  and  continues  to  be  so  insane, 
the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  lunatic 
asvlums  of  the  State,  or  to  be  delivertMl  to  his  friends. 

If  a  court  in  which  a  person  is  held  for  trial  see  reasonable  groun«l  to 
doubt  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  trial,  it  shall  suspend  the  trial  and  impanel 
a  jury  to  incjuire  into  tlie  insiinity.  If  the  jury  find  that  the  accused  is 
insane,  they  shall  inijuire  whether  or  not  he  was  so  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offence.  If  they  find  that  he  was  insjine  at  that  time,  the  court 
may  dismiss  the  prosecution,  and  either  discharge  him  or,  to  prevent  his 
doing  mischief,  remand  him  to  jail  and  order  him  to  be  removed  thence 
to  one  of  the  lunatic  asylums.  If  they  find  that  he  was  not  insane  at  the 
time  the  offence  was  committed,  but  has  become  so  since,  the  court  shall 
commit  him  to  jail  or  order  him  to  be  confineil  in  one  of  the  asylums 
until  he  is  so  restored  that  he  can  be  put  on  trial. 
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When  a  person  tried  for  an  offence  is  acquitted  by  the  jury  by  reason 
of  his  being  insane,  the  verdict  shall  state  the  fact,  and  thereupon  the 
court  may,  if  it  deems  him  dangerous,  order  him  to  be  committed  to  jail 
until  he  can  be  sent  to  one  of  the  asylums. 

If,  after  conviction  and  before  sentence  of  any  person,  the  court  see 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  his  sanity,  it  may  impanel  a  jury  to  inquire 
into  the  fact  as  to  his  sanity,  and  sentence  him  or  commit  him  to  jail  or 
to  a  lunatic  asylum,  according  as  the  jury  may  find  him  to  be  insane  or 
sane. 

When  any  person  confined  in  an  asylum  and  charged  with  crime,  and 
subject  to  be  tried  therefor,  or  convicted  of  crime,  shall  be  restored  to 
sanity,  the  board  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  by 
whose  order,  or  by  the  order  of  the  judge  of  which  he  was  confined. 
Such  clerk  shall  issue  a  precept  requiring  the  prisoner  to  be  brought 
from  the  asylum  and  committed  to  jail.  When  a  prisoner  is  so  brought 
from  the  asylum  and  committed  to  jail,  or  when  it  is  found  by  the  verdict 
of  another  jury  that  a  prisoner  whose  trial  or  sentence  was  suspended  by 
reason  of  his  being  found  to  be  insane  has  been  restored  to  reason,  if  he 
has  already  been  convicted,  he  shall  be  sentenced ;  if  not,  the  trial  shall 
be  held  as  if  no  delay  had  occurred  on  account  of  his  insanity. 

When  any  person  not  a  criminal,  confined  in  an  asylum  or  jail  as  a 
lunatic,  shall  be  restored  to  sanity,  the  board  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  discharge  him  and  give  him  a  certificate  thereof. 

When  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  jail  as  a  lunatic,  the  jailer 
shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  at  their 
next  term.  The  court  shall  thereupon  cause  such  person  to  be  examined 
by  two  disinterested  persons,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  report  the 
result  thereof.  The  court  shall  then  make  such  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  patient  as  his  condition  may  require.  It  shall, 
when  practicable  and  proper,  contract  with  some  fit  person  for  the  main- 
tenance and  care  of  such  lunatic  out  of  the  jail,  and  make  allowance  for 
the  expense  of  such  support  not  exceeding  what  is  authorized  for  a  lunatic 
confined  in  jail. 

The  committee  of  an  insane  person  appointed  by  the  circuit  or  county 
courts  shall  be  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of  his  person  when  he 
resides  in  the  State  and  is  not  confined  in  an  asylum  or  jail. 


WASHINGTON.*    (Territory.) 

No  person  laboring  under  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  lunatic  hospital  as  patient.  In  admitting  patients  to,  and 
retaining  them  in,  the  hospital,  the  indigent  insane  of  the  Territory  shall 

«  Wathington  Code  and  Appendix,  1881,  pp.  208,  204,*l';^*2»\,^^\,^i^fc-^^- 
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have  precedence,  and  if  the  hospital  at  any  time  becomes  crowded,  recent 
cases  shall,  for  the  time  being,  have  precedence  over  those  of  a  chronic 
character. 

The  probate  court  of  any  county,  or  the  judge  thereof,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  person,  under  oath,  setting  forth  that  any  person,  by  reason 
of  insanity,  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  is  suffering  under  mental  derange- 
ment, shall  cause  such  person  to  be  brought  before  said  court,  or  judge, 
at  a  time  appointed,  and  shall  cause  to  appear  at  the  same  time  one  <a 
more  respectable  physicians,  who  shall  state,  under  oath,  in  writing,  their 
opinion  of  the  case  If  the  physician  or  physicians  shall  certify  to  the 
insanity  or  idiocy  of  the  person,  and  it  appears  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
court,  or  judge,  that  such  certificate  is  true,  said  court,  or  judge,  shall 
cause  such  insane  or  idiotic  person  to  be  taken  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  Washington  Territory ;  provided,  that  such  allied  insane  per- 
son, or  any  person  in  his  behalf,  may  demand  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  his  insanity,  and  the  court,  or  judge,  shall  discharge  such 
person  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  that  he  is  sane. 

The  probate  court,  or  jud^e,  shall  also  inquire  as  to  .the  property  of 
such  insane  person,  and  in  case  such  person  snail  have  sufficient  means 
to  bear  such  expense,  two  months*  charges  shall  be  paid  in  advance  on 
his  admission,  and  a  like  amount  every  two  months  thereafter  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  the  hospital.  If  the  relations  or  friends  of  such  insane  or 
idiotic  person  desire  to  take  charge  of  him,  the  court,  or  judge,  may  so 
order,  if  sufficient  bond  is  given  that  such  insane  or  idiotic  person  ^all 
be  well  and  securely  kept.  If  it  be  found  by  the  court  that  the  person 
so  brought  before  it  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs,  and  has  property,  the  court  shall  appoint  a  guardian  for  the 
estate  of  such  insane  person. 

Paying  patients,  whose  friends  or  whose  property  can  pay  their  ex- 
penses, shall  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  contract  made  with  the  trustees 
of  the  hospital. 

Whenever  the  court  shall  receive  information  that  an  insane  person 
under  guardianship  has  recovered  his  reason,  it  shall  inquire  into  the 
facts,  and,  if  it  finds  that  such  person  is  of  sound  mind,  shall  forthwith 
discharge  him  from  care  and  custody. 

Any  patient  may  be  discharged  from  the  hospital,  when,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent,  it  may  be  expedient. 

Whenever  a  patient  not  cured,  or  any  indigent  patient,  shall  be  ordered 
discharged,  he  shall,  if  the  superintendent  thinks  fit,  be  sent  unattended 
to  the  county  where  he  belongs ;  but  if  for  any  reason  he  is  unfit  to  be 
sent  alone,  the  superintendent  shall  so  certify  to  the  probate  judge  of  said 
county,  who  shall  order  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  patient  to  the  county 
from  which  he  came.  No  pauper  shall  be  discharged  from  the  hospital 
without  suitable  clothinnj,  and  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  310. 
as  the  trustees  deem  necessarv. 

There  shall  be  no  censorship  exerciseil  over  the  correspondence  of  the 
inmates  of  insane  asylums,  except  as  to  the  letters  to  them  directed ;  but 
their  other  post-office  rights  shall  be  as  free  and  unrestrained  as  are  those 
of  any  other  resident  or  citizen  of  this  Territory,  and  be  under  the  j>to- 
tection  of  the  same  postal  laws ;  and  every  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to 
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write  one  letter  a  week  to  any  person  he  or  she  may  choose.  There  shall 
be  a  post-office  box  in  the  asylum. 

In  all  asylum  investigations,  the  testimony  of  any  person  offered  as  a 
witness,  whether  sane  or  insane,  shall  be  competent,  the  court  and  jury 
beine  sole  judges  of  its  credibility. 

The  district  courts  of  the  Territory  shall  have  power  to  commit  to  the 
insane  hospital  any  person  who,  having  been  arraigned  for  an  indictable 
offence,  shall  be  found  by  the  jury  to  be  insane  at  the  time  of  such 
arraignment. 

When  any  person  indicted  for  an  offence  shall  on  trial  be  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity,  the  jury,  in  giving  their  verdict,  shall  so  state,  and 
thereupon,  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large  of  such  insane  person  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court  manifestly  dangerous,  the  court  may  order 
him  to  be  committed  to  the  insane  asylum,  or  may  give  him  into  the  care 
of  his  friends,  if  they  will  give  sufficient  bonds  that  he  will  be  well  and 
securely  kept.     Otherwise  he  shall  be  discharged. 


WEST  VIRGINIA.* 

Any  justice  who  shall  suspect  any  person  in  his  county  to  be  a  lunatic, 
shall  issue  his  warrant  and  have  the  person  brought  before  him.  He  shall 
make  inquiry  whether  such  person  is  a  lunatic,  and  for  that  purpose  sum- 
mon a  physician  and  other  witnesses.  He  shall  propound  so  many  of 
fifteen  prescribed  questions  as  are  applicable  to  the  case,  touching  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  justice  decide  that  the  per- 
son is  a  lunatic  and  ought  to  be  confined  in  the  hospital,  and  ascertain 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State,  then,  unless  some  person  will  give  suffi- 
cient security  to  restrain  and  take  proper  care  of  such  lunatic,  the  justice 
shall  order  him  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  The  interrogatories  and 
their  answers,  together  with  a  written  statement  by  the  justice  of  any 
facts  relating  to  the  insanity,  shall  be  sent  with  the  order  to  the  hospital. 
The  sheriff  or  other  officer  who  is  to  execute  the  order,  shall  make 
inquiry  of  the  superintendent  whether  he  can  receive  the  lunatic  into  the 
hospital,  and  whether  he  will  send  for  the  patient  or  have  the  sheriff  take 
him  to  the  hospital.  Until  the  patient  can  be  received  in  the  hospital, 
he  shall  be  kept  in  the  jail  of  the  county.  When  such  patient  arrives  at 
the  hospital,  the  examining  board,  consisting  of  the  medical  superinten- 
dent and  one  or  more  directors,  shall  be  assembled  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and,  if  they  concur  in  opinion  with  the  justice,  the  patient  shall  be 
registered  as  an  inmate  upon  proper  security  for  payment  of  expenses. 
If  they  refuse  to  receive  the  lunatic,  the  officer  in  charge  of  him  shall 

»  Bevised  SUtutes  of  West  Vireinia,  Annotated,  1870,  Vol.  I.  pp.  440,  446,  447; 
Vol.  II.  pp.  678-680      AcU  of  West  Virginia,   1881,  p.   266;    1882,  pp.  183-UT  % 
1888,  pp.  65,  66. 
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confine  him  in  the  jail  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  examined  until 
lawfully  discharged  or  removed  therefrom. 

If  a  lunatic  is  found  to  be  a  non-resident,  he  shall  be  returned  to  his 
friends  or  to  tlie  proper  authorities  of  the  State  from  which  he  came,  and 
the  Governor  shall  collect  from  that  State,  if  possible,  the  money  expended 
for  such  patient. 

No  non-resident  lunatic  shall  be  received  or  retained  as  a  pay  patiait 
in  the  hospital,  except  when  there  is  a  vacancy  not  applied  for  on  bdalf 
of  any  person  residing  in  the  State. 

Insane  persons  of  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  be  received  and 
kept  so  long  as  there  is  room  not  wanted  for  citizens  of  the  State. 

Idiots  are  not  to  be  sent  to  or  received  into  the  hospital,  bat  are  to  be 
taken  charge  of  by  their  committees  if  they  have  any,  if  not,  by  the 
supervisors  or  any  of  them. 

Except  in  case  of  insane  criminals,  the  board  of  the  hospital,  or  the 
circuit  court  of  any  county,  may  deliver  any  lunatic  confined  in  the  hos- 
pital, or  in  the  jail,  to  any  friend  who  will  give  sufficient  security  to 
restrain  and  properly  care  for  the  lunatic ;  and  where  a  lunatic,  not  a 
criminal,  is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  both  harmless 
and  incurable,  the  board  may  deliver  him  without  any  bond  to  any  frigid 
who  is  willing,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  able  to  take  care  of  him. 

When  any  person  who  has  given  bond  and  taken  charge  of  a  lunatic 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  him,  he  may  deliver  him  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The  sheriff 
shall  confine  such  patient  in  tne  jail  of  his  county  until  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  the  hospital. 

When  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  jail  as  a  lunatic,  the  jailer 
shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  at  the  next  term. 
The  court  shall  cause  such  person  to  be  examined  by  two  disinterested 
persons,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  report  the  result  thereof.  The 
court  shall  then  make  such  provision  for  his  maintenance  and  care  as  his 
situation  may  rcfjuire.  The  court  in  whose  jail  any  lunatic  may  be  con- 
fined, shall,  when  practicable  and  proper,  contract  with  some  fit  person 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  lunatic  out  of  jail,  and  make  allow- 
ance therefor  not  exceeding  what  is  authorized  for  a  lunatic  confined 
in  jail. 

The  circuit  court  shall,  on  application  of  any  party  interested,  examine 
any  person  suspected  of  being  insane,  with  a  view  to  appointing  a  com- 
mittee. If  a  ])erson  be  found  to  be  insane  by  the  justice  before  whom 
he  may  be  examined,  or  in  a  court  in  which  he  may  be  charged  with 
crime,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  him.  The  committee  of  an  insane  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of  his  person  when  he  resides 
in  the  State  and  is  not  confined  in  the  hospital  or  jail. 

When  any  person,  not  a  criminal,  confined  in  the  hospital  or  jail  as  a 
lunatic  shall  be  restore<l  to  sanity,  the  board  of  directors,  if  such  person 
be  in  the  asylum,  or,  if  confined  in  jail,  the  circuit  or  county  court  or 
any  justice  of  the  county  in  which  such  person  is  confined,  upon  exami- 
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nation  of  such  person,  if  it  be  found  proper  to  do  so,  shall  discharge 
such  person  and  give  him  a  certificate  thereof. 

When  a  person  in  jail,  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  an  indictable 
offence,  is  not  indicted  by  reason  of  his  insanity  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  act  and  the  grand  juir  certify  this  fact,  the  court  may  order  him 
to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  State,  or  to  be  discharged. 

If  a  court  in  which  a  person  is  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence  see  reason- 
able ground  to  doubt  his  sanity,  at  the  time  of  trial,  it  shall  suspend  the 
trial  and  impanel  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  insanity.  If  the  jury  find 
that  he  is  then  insane,  they  shall  inquire  further  whether  he  was  so  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  offence.  If  they  find  that  he  was  so  at  that  time, 
the  court  may  dismiss  the  prosecution  and  either  discharge  him  or,  to 
prevent  his  doing  mischief,  remand  him  to  jail  and  order  him  to  be 
removed  thence  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  If  they  find  that  he  was 
not  insane  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  but  has  since  become  so, 
the  court  shall  commit  him  to  jail,  or  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
hospital  until  he  is  so  restored  that  he  can  be  put  upon  his  trial. 

When  a  person  tried  for  an  offence  is  acquitted  by  the  jury  by  reason 
of  his  being  insane,  the  verdict  shall  state  the  fact,  and  thereupon  the 
court  may,  if  it  deem  him  dangerous,  order  him  to  be  committed  to  jail 
until  he  can  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

If,  after  conviction  and  before  sentence  of  any  person,  the  court  see 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  his  sanity,  it  may  impanel  a  jury  to  inquire 
into  the  fact  as  to  his  sanity,  and  sentence  him  or  commit  him  to  jail  or 
to  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  according  as  the  jury  may  find  him  to  be 
sane  or  insane. 

When  any  person  confined  in  the  hospital  and  subject  to  be  tried  for 
crime,  or  convicted  of  crime  and  held  for  sentence,  shall  be  restored 
to  sanity,  the  board  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  by 
whose  order  he  was  confined.  Such  clerk  shall  issue  a  precept  requiring 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  from  the  hospital  and  committed  to  jail.  When 
a  prisoner  is  so  brought  to  the  jail,  or  when  it  is  found  by  the  verdict  of 
another  jury  that  a  prisoner  whose  trial  or  sentence  was  suspended 
by  reason  of  his  being  found  to  be  insane,  has  been  restored,  if  already 
convicted,  he  shall  be  sentenced,  and,  if  not,  the  court  shall  proceed  to 
try  him  as  if  no  delay  had  occurred  on  account  of  his  insanity. 


WISCONSIN." 

The  management  of  the  insane  asylums  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
board  of  supervision  of  Wisconsin  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  in- 

1  Revised  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  1878,  pp  60,  205-215,  462,  520,  661,  662,  978- 
975,  1042,  1098.  1099,  1139,  1140.  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1880,  pp.  121,  122,  299-802, 
817  ;  1881,  pp.  245,  246,  274.  275,  283-287,  876,  378-388;  1882,  pp.  400,  914;  1888, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  24-28,  128,  129,  135-188. 
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stitutions,  which  acts  as  commissioners  of  lunacy,  with  power  to  inve^- 
gate  the  question  of  the  insanity  and  condition  of  any  person  committed 
or  confined  in  any  lunatic  hospital  or  asylum,  public  or  private,  or  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  by  reason  of  alleged  insanity.  The  board  shall 
take  the  proper  legal  steps  for  the  discharge  of  any  person  so  committed 
or  restrained,  if,  in  its  opinion,  such  person  is  not  insane,  or  can  be  cared 
for  after  such  discharge  without  danger  to  others  and  with  benefit  to 
himself  Any  letter,  communication  or  complaint,  addressed  to  such 
board,  or  to  any  member  thereof,  by  any  inmate  or  employ^  in  any  of 
said  institutions,  shall  be  forwarded  as  addressed,  without  being  opened 
or  interfered  with. 

Patients  shall  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  from  the 
several  counties  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  but  each  county  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  two  patients,  if  desired.  No  person  idiotic  from 
birth  shall  be  admitted ;  and  no  person  shall  be  retained  in  either  hospital 
after,  by  a  fair  trial,  it  shall  have  become  reasonably  certain  that  such 
person  is  incurably  insane,  if  the  room  is  wanted  ror  cases  of  a  more 
hopeful  character.  But  no  person  in  the  hospitals  committed  as  an 
insane  criminal  shall  be  discharged  without  an  order  of  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  person. 

Whenever  any  resident  of  this  State,  or  any  person  found  therein 
whose  residence  cannot  be  ascertained,  shall  be,  or  be  supposed  to  be, 
insane,  application  may  be  made  in  his  behalf  by  any  respectable  citizen 
to  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  or  any  judge 
of  a  court  of  record  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  the  patient  resides, 
or,  in  case  his  residence  is  unknown,  the  county  in  which  he  is  found 
for  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  his  mental  condition,  and  for  an  order  of  com- 
mitment to  some  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  application  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  specify  whether  or  not 
a  trial  by  jury  is  desired  by  the  applicant.  The  judge  applied  to  shall 
appoint  two  disinterested  physicians  of  good  repute  for  medical  skill  and 
moral  integrity  to  visit  and  examine  tlie  person  alleged  to  be  insane. 
Such  pliysicians  shall  forthwith,  by  personal  examination,  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  patients  condition  and  report  to  the  judge.  Such  report 
shall  cover  twenty-nine  prescribed  points  touching  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  physicians'  report  the 
judge  may,  if  no  demand  has  been  made  for  a  jury,  make  his  onier  of 
commitment  to  the  hospital  or  a.sylum  of  the  district  to  which  the  county 
belongs,  or,  if  not  fully  satisfied,  may  make  further  investigation  of  the 
case.  At  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  before  the  actual  confinement 
of  the  person,  he,  or  any  relative  or  friend  acting  in  his  behalf,  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  tliat  the  (juestion  of  sanity  be  tried  by  a  jury.  In 
case  a  trial  by  jury  is  demanded,  the  forms  of  procedure  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  trials  hv  jurv  in  justices'  courts,  and  the  trial  shall  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  supposed  to  be  insane,  and  his  counsel  and  imme- 
diate friends,  and  the  medical  witnesses.  All  other  persons  shall  be  ex- 
cluded. If  the  jury  find  the  person  sane,  he  shall  be  discharged.  If 
they  find  him  insane,  and  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  they  sliall  so  state. 

The  physician's  report  or  certificate  shall  be  sent  with  the  patient  to 
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the  hospital  or  asylum.  All  proceedings  relating  to  the  commitment  of 
insane  persons  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which 
the  insane  person  resides,  who  is  required  to  keep  a  record-book,  in  which 
all  proceedings  shall  be  recorded,  and  be  open  to  inspection.  Whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  applied  to,  the  public  safety  requires  it,  he 
may  order  the  sheriff  forthwith  to  take  and  confine  the  supposed  insane 
person  in  some  place  specified,  until  the  further  proceedings  for  his  com- 
mitment can  be  had,  or  until  the  further  order  of  the  judge.  Or  if,  after 
the  receipt  by  the  judge  of  the  report  of  the  examining  physician,  he 
deems  it  proper,  he  may  order  the  sheriff  then  to  take  the  alleged  insane 
person  into  custody,  and  keep  him  in  some  place  specified  until  the 
further  order  of  the  judge. 

When  any  respectable  citizen  has  reason  to  question  the  propriety  or 
justice  of  the  confinement  of  any  patient  committed  to  any  hospital  or 
asylum,  he  may  apply  to  any  of  the  judges  above  mentioned  of  the  county 
in  which  such  person  resides,  asking  for  a  rehearing  and  a  further  judi- 
cial inquiry  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such  person.  The  proceedings, 
upon  the  rehearing,  shall  be  substantially  the  same  as  upon  the  original 
commitment.  If,  upon  such  rehearing,  the  patient  is  found  to  be  sane, 
an  order  shall  be  made  that  he  be  set  at  liberty.  If  it  is  determined  that 
he  is  insane,  no  further  action  shall  be  taken  upon  the  application. 

No  person  not  deemed  dangerous  when  at  large  shall  be  committed  to 
any  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane  solely  on  account  of  physical  in- 
firmity or  mental  imbecility. 

If  any  relative  or  friend  of  a  patient  committed  to  any  hospital  desires 
to  perform  the  duty  of  taking  him  to  the  hospital,  and  is  competent  to  do 
80,  the  warrant  oft;ommitment  may  be  delivered  to  and  executed  by  him, 
instead  of  by  the  sheriff. 

Each  patient  sent  to  the  hospital  must  be  furnished  with  the  amount 
of  clothing  prescribed,  or  he  may  be  rejected  by  the  superintendent. 

When  a  patient  is  discharged  as  cured,  the  superintendent  shall  furnish 
him  with  suitable  clothing,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20. 

If  the  relatives  or  friends  of  any  patient  shall  ask  the  discharge  of 
such  patient  before  he  has  recovered  from  his  insanity,  the  superintendent 
may,  in  his  discretion,  require  a  bond  to  be  executed,  conditioned  for  the 
safe  }ceeping  of  such  patient. 

Incurable  and  harmless  patients  shall  be  discharged  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  make  room  for  recent  or  more  hopeful  cases,  except  in  case 
of  persons  under  the  charge  of,  or  conviction  of,  crime. 

when  an  order  is  made  for  the  removal  of  a  patient,  the  superinten- 
dent, except  when  friends  are  willing  to  receive  the  patient,  shall  notify 
the  county  judge  of  the  county  from  which  the  patient  was  sent,  and  he 
shall  issue  his  warrant,  directing  the  sheriff  to  remove  the  patient  to  the 
poor-house  or  jail  in  the  county  whence  he  was  taken.  Patients  in  either 
of  the  hospitals  found  to  be  non-residents  of  the  State  shall,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  transferred  to  the  proper  oflicers  of  their  own  State. 

The  several  courts  of  record  in  the  State  shall  be  authorized  to  commit, 
for  safe  keeping  and  treatment,  to  either  hospital  for  the  insane,  any 
person  who  shall  be  under  charge  of,  or  convicted  before  such  court  of, 
any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  axvd  vh^s^xcl^^ 
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hearing,  trial,  conviction,  or  sentence,  on  acooant  of  allied  iasanity  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  crime,  or  at  any  time  afterwards  and 
prior  to  sentence.  Whenever  it  is  found  by  an  examination  duly  made 
that  such  a  patient  is  no  longer  insane,  the  judge  of  the  court  from  which 
such  person  was  sent,  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county, 
shall  be  notifieil,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  maJce  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  such  peison  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county  from 
which  such  person  was  sent,  to  be  detained  in  such  jail  until  further  dealt 
with  according  to  law,  or  until  discharged  therefrom  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Whenever  any  person  tried  for  any  criminal  offence  is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  if  be  has 
recovered  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  trial,  he  shall  be  discharged,  but,  if  he 
is  still  insane,  he  shall  be  confined  in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  to  be  kept  as  other  patients  are  kept  and  treated  therein. 

When  any  person  is  indicted  or  informed  against  for  any  offence,  if 
there  is  a  probability  that  such  accused  person  is  at  the  time  of  trial  in- 
sane and  incapacitated  to  act  for  himself,  the  court  shall,  in  a  summary 
manner,  make  in<}uisition  by  a  jury  or  otherwise,  as  it  deems  most  proper. 
If  it  is  thus  found  that  such  accused  person  is  insane,  his  trial  shall  be 
postponed  indefinitely,  and  the  court  shall  thereupon  order  that  he  be 
confined  in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Upon  the  recovery 
of  such  person,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  of  the  county 
where  the  indictment  or  information  is  pending,  or  held  to  bail  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  succeeding  term  of  said  court  for  trial  of  such 
offence.  If  the  accused  is  found  to  be  incurably  insane,  he  shall  be  treated 
and  disposed  of  as  other  cases  of  incurable  insanity  according  to  law. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  by  the 
representation  of  the  warden  and  directors  of  the  State  Prison,  and  by 
examination,  tliat  any  person  confined  therein  has  become  insane  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  is  still  insane,  he  may  make  an  order  that  such 
insane  person  be  confined  and  treated  in  one  of  the  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and,  upon  his  recovery,  if  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
that  he  be  returned  to  the  State  Prison. 

Insane  criminals  and  persons  acquitted  of  crime  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, may  be  transferred  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane as  well  as  to  the  State  asylums. 

Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  a  county  judge,  by  a  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  supervisors  of  any  town,  of  the  common  council  of  any 
city,  or  of  the  hoanl  of  trustees  of  any  village,  that  the  public  safety  re- 
quires the  close  custody  of  any  poor  insane  person  of  such  town,  city,  or 
village,  the  judge  shall  direct  the  sheriff  forthwith  to  take  and  confine 
such  insane  person  in  some  proper  place  specified.  Such  insane  person, 
when  so  confine<l,  shall  be  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  said  judge,  and 
shall  receive  such  care,  attention,  and  treatment  as  such  judge  shall  deem 
proper  and  neci»ssary. 

Whenever  there  is  not  room  in  the  State  asylums  for  the  insane  of  any 
county,  such  county  may  establish  a  county  insane  asylum.  Upon  the 
completion  of  such  asylum,  all  inmates  of  the  State  institutions  for  the 
insane  conmiitted  from,  or  belonging  to,  such  county,  held  as  chronic  or 
incurable,  and  all  insane  inmates  of  the  poor-house  of  such  county,  and 
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all  other  persons  belonging  to  said  county  and  duly  adjudged  to  be  in- 
sane, may  be  transferred  to  said  county  asylum  :  provided,  however,  that 
when  any  patient  committed  to  the  county  asylum  is  found  to  belong  to 
the  class  defined  as  acute  insane,  and  to  require  permanent  and  special 
treatment  for  the  purpose  of  cure,  such  person  may  be  transferred  to  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  When  there  is  any  room  in  any  such 
county  insane  asylum  for  more  than  the  patients  of  the  county,  patients 
from  any  other  county  may  be  received  and  cared  for.  A  portion  of  the 
expense  of  erecting  such  county  insane  asylums,  and  of  keeping  patients 
therein,  is  paid  by  the  State  upon  certain  conditions  and  stipulations. 
Whenever  any  county  has  not  made  suitable  provisions  for  the  proper 
and  humane  care  of  its  chronic  or  its  acute  insane,  the  board  of  charities 
or  reform  may  direct  the  removal  of  either  class  of  said  insane  to  any 
county  asylum,  or  to  any  other  county  possessing  suitable  accommoda- 
tions therefor  for  care  or  medical  treatment,  as  the  circumstances  seem 
to  require. 

Corporations  may  be  formed  for  maintaining  private  insane  asylums 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons.  Any 
insane  or  feeble-minded  person  may,  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
guardian,  or  any  friend  of  such  person,  be  committed  to  any  such  private 
hospital  or  asylum  in  the  same  manner  that  insane  persons  are  committed 
to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Insane  or  feeble-minded  persons  may  voluntarily  place  themselves 
under  the  care  and  treatment  of  any  such  hospital,  asylum,  or  institution. 

All  such  private  asylums  are  subject  to  substantially  the  same  rules 
and  provisions  for  supervision  and  visitation  as  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

Any  person  neglecting  or  abusing  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane shsJl  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200,  or  one  year's  imprisonment. 


WYOMING.'    (Territory.) 

There  is  no  insane  asylum  in  Wyoming.  Patients  are  sent  to  the 
Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  elsewhere.  Each  county  has  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for,  and  paying  the  expenses  of,  its  pauper 
insane. 

If  information  in  writing  be  given  to  the  probate  judge  that  any  per- 
son in  the  county  is  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  person  of  unsound  mina,  and 
praying  that  an  mquiry  thereinto  be  had,  the  court,  if  satisfied  that  there 
is  good  cause  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  shall  cause  the  facts  to 
be  inquired  into  by  a  jury.     If  the  court  is  not  in  session,  a  special  term 

1  The  Compiled  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1876,  pp.  85, 161, 162,  248,  249,  280,  296,  47^ 
476.    8e«ioii  Laws  of  Wyoming,  1882,  pp.  182,  188. 
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may  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  inquiry.  The  probate  court 
may  cause  the  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  to  be  brought  before 
it,  in  its  discretion,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  Whenever  any 
judge  of  the  probate  court,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  coroner,  or  con- 
stable shall  discover  any  person,  resident  of  his  county,  to  be  of  ansoond 
mind,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  application  to  the  probate  ooort^  and 
thereupon  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the  case  of  information  by 
unofficial  persons.  If  it  be  found  by  the  jury  that  the  person  inquired 
about  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  person  and  estate  of  such  person. 

The  court  may,  if  just  cause  appears,  at  any  time  during  the  term  at 
which  an  inquisition  is  had,  set  the  same  aside,  and  cause  a  new  jury  to 
be  impanelled  to  inquire  into  the  facts ;  but  when  two  juries  concur  in 
any  case,  the  verdict  shall  not  be  set  aside. 

Every  guardian  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind  shall  give  a  bond  condi- 
tioned that  he  will  take  due  and  proper  care  of  such  insane  person  and 
of  his  property,  and  will  faithfully  do  and  perform  all  things  enjoined 
upon  him  by  the  order  of  the  court.  Every  such  guardian  shall  take 
charge  of  the  person  committed  to  his  charge,  and  provide  for  his  support 
and  maintenance. 

If  any  person  by  lunacy  or  otherwise  shall  be  furiously  mad,  or  so  &r 
disordered  in  his  mind  as  to  endanger  his  own  person,  or  the  person  or 
property  of  others,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  guardian,  or  other  person 
under  whose  care  he  may  be,  to  confine  him  in  some  suitable  place  until 
the  next  sitting  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county,  which  shall  make  such 
order  for  the  restraint,  support,  and  safe  keeping  of  such  person  as  the 
circumstances  may  require. 

If  any  8uch  person  furiously  mad  shall  not  be  confined  by  the  person 
having  charge  of  him,  or  there  be  no  person  having  such  charge,  any 
judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  may  cause 
such  insane  person  to  be  apprehended,  and  may  employ  any  person  to 
confine  liim  in  s(jnie  suitable  place  until  the  probate  court  shall  make 
further  order  therein. 

If  any  person  shall  allege  in  writing,  verified  by  oath,  that  any  person 
declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind  has  been  restored  to  his  right  mind,  the 
court  by  which  the  proceedings  were  had  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  in- 
quired of  by  a  jury.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  such  person  has  been 
restored  to  his  right  mind,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  care  and  custodv. 

Any  person  tliat  becomes  lunatic  or  insane  after  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  ought  not  to  be  tried  for  the  offence  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lunacy  or  insanity.  If,  after  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
before  judgment  pronounced,  such  person  becomes  lunatic  or  insane,  no 
judgment  shall  be  given  while  such  lunacy  or  insanity  continues.  It 
after  judgment  and  before  execution,  such  person  becomes  insane,  then, 
in  case  the  punishment  be  capital,  the  execution  thereof  shall  be  stayed 
until  the  recovery  of  such  pei-son  from  the  insanity.  In  all  these  cases, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  impanel  a  jury  to  try  the  question 
whether  the  accused  ]>e  at  the  time  of  impanelling  insane  or  not. 

If  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death  shall  appear  to 
be  insane,  the  sheriff  shall  give  notice  to  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
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the  jadicial  district,  and  shall  sammon  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to  inquire 
into  such  insanity,  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  judge,  and  shall  give 
notice  to  the  prosecuting  attorney.  If  it  be  found  that  the  convict  is 
insane,  the  judge  shall  suspend  the  execution  of  the  convict  until  such 
time  as  the  Governor  shall  direct  his  execution.  The  Governor  shall  be 
notified  of  the  proceedings  and  the  finding,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  convict  has  become  of  sound  mind,  he  may  issue  a  warrant 
appointing  a  time  for  his  execution. 


UNITED  STATES.*    (District  of  Columbia.) 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

He  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respectively,  receive  and  keep 
in  custody,  until  they  are  cured  or  removed  by  the  same  authority  which 
ordered  their  reception:  (1)  Insane  persons  belonging  to  the  army, 
navy,  marine  corps,  and  revenue  cutter  service.  (2)  Civilians  employed 
in  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  departments  of  the  army,  who 
may  be,  or  may  become,  insane  while  in  such  employment.  (3)  Men 
who  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  army,  navy,  or 
marine  corps,  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  have  been  dis- 
charged on  the  supposition  that  they  were  cured,  and  who  have  within 
three  years  after  such  discharge  become  again  insane  from  causes  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  such  discharge,  and  have  no  adequate  means  of  support. 
(4)  Indigent  insane  persons  who  have  been  in  either  of  the  said  services 
and  have  been  discharged  therefrom  on  account  of  disability  arising  from 
such  insanity.  (5)  Indigent  insane  persons  who  have  become  insane 
within  three  years  after  their  discharge  from  such  service  ft*om  causes 
which  arose  during  and  were  produced  by  such  service. 

Also  persons  in  the  marine-hospital  service  becoming  insane  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  upon  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Any  inmate  of  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  who  is  or  may  become  insane,  shall  upon 
an  order  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National 
Home  be  admitted  to  said  insane  hospital  and  treated  therein.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  cause  persons  in  the  naval  service,  or  marine 
corps,  who  become  insane  while  in  the  service,  to  be  placed  in  such  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  as  in  his  opinion  will  be   most  convenient   and 

1  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1878-1874,  pp.  268, 945-948.  Supplement  to 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  1874-1881,  pp.  104,  191,  '289,  461, 
559.     United  States  Statutes,  1881-1882,  pp.  829,  830. 
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best  calculated  to  effect  a  cure ;  and  he  is  not  restricted  to  the  GFoToih 
ment  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

All  indigent  insane  persons,  residents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  time  they  became  insane,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  and  shall  be  admitted  on  the  order  of  the  ezecutiTe 
authority  of  the  District.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  grant  an 
order  for  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  application  is  made  in  writing 
by  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  District.  It  must  appear  by  this  certificate  that  two 
respectable  physicians,  residents  of  the  District,  appeared  before  said 
judge  or  justice  and  deposed  in  writing  that  they  knew  the  person  allied 
to  be  insane;  that,  from  personal  examination,  they  believed  him  to  be 
insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  hospital ;  and  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  the  District  when  seized  with  the  mental  disorder  then  afflict- 
ing him.  It  must  further  appear  by  said  certificate  that  two  respectable 
householders,  residents  of  the  District,  appeared  before  said  judge  or 
justice  and  deposed  in  writing  that  they  knew  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane,  and  from  personal  examination  believed  such  insane  p^^on 
unable  to  support  himself  or  himself  and  family,  if  he  have  one,  and 
unable  to  pay  his  board  in  the  hospital.  The  affidavits  of  said  phvsicians 
and  householders  shall  accompanv  the  certificate  of  the  judjge  or  justice. 

The  application  must  be  made  within  five  days  after  the  date  of  the 
affidavits,  and  it  must  appear  that  the  visitor  applying  has  examined  the 
affidavits  and  certificate.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  visitor  to  withhold 
his  application  if  he  has  reason  to  doubt  the  indigence  of  the  insane 
person. 

The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  being  granted,  any  police 
officer  or  constable  may  iissist  in  carrying  such  insane  person  to  the 
hospital. 

If  the  patient  is  found  to  have  some  property,  he  may  be  required  to 
pay  such  {)art  of  his  expenses  in  the  hospital  as  may  be  just  and  reason- 
able. 

Any  indigent  insane  person  who  did  not  reside  in  the  District  at  the 
time  he  became  insane,  may  be  received  into  the  hospital  in  like  manner, 
to  stay  temporarily,  until  it  can  be  ascertained  who  his  friends  are,  or 
whence  he  came. 

Whenever  there  are  vacancies,  private  patients  from  the  District  mav 
be  received,  the  rate  of  board  to  be  determined  by  the  visitors.  The  pav 
patient^  may  be  receive<l  on  the  certificate  of  two  respectable  physicians 
of  the  District,  stating  that  they  have  personally  examined  the  patient, 
and  believe  him  to  be  insane,  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  ho;?- 
pital.  There  must  be  also  a  written  request  for  the  admission  from  the 
nearest  relatives,  legal  guardian,  or  friend  of  the  j)atient.  The  request 
must  be  made  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  insanity. 

If  any  person  will  give  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  to  restrain  and 
take  care  of  any  pay,  or  any  indigent,  insane  person,  not  charge<l  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  whether  in  the  hospital  or  not,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  District,  or  any  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  may  deliver  the  patient  to 
him,  to  be  kept  until  restored  to  sanity. 
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If  any  person  charged  with  crime  be  found  in  the  court  before  which 
he  is  so  charged  to  be  an  insane  person,  such  court  shall  certify  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  may  order  such  person  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Any  person  becoming  insane  during  the  continuance  of  his  sentence 
in  the  Lnited  States  Penitentiary  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital  during  the  continuance  of  his  mental  disorder  as  is 
granted  above  to  persons  who  escape  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts 
by  reason  of  insanity.  If  it  be  the  opinion  both  of  the  physician  to  the 
penitentiary  and  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  that  such  insane  con- 
vict is  so  depraved  and  furious  in  his  character  as  to  render  his  custody 
in  the  hospital  insecure,  and  his  example  pernicious,  he  shall  not  be 
received. 

When  any  person,  confined  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  charged 
with  crime,  and  subject  to  be  tried  therefor,  or  convicted  of  crime,  and 
undergoing  sentence  therefor,  shall  be  restored  to  sanity,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  hospital  shall  give  notice  to  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court, 
and  deliver  him  to  the  court,  in  obedience  to  the  proper  precept. 

No  insane  person,  not  charged  with  any  breach  of  the  peace,  shall  be 
confined  in  the  United  States  Jail,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney-General,,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  transfer  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  persons  who,  having  been  charged  with  ofiences 

2;ainst  the  United  States,  are  in  the  actual  custody  of  its  officers,  and 
1  persons  who  have  been  or  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  imprisoned  in  any  State  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  who,  during  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment, have  or  shall  become  insane.  In  all  cases  where  there  shall  not  be 
accommodation  for  such  insane  convicts  in  the  Insane  Asylum  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  if,  for  other  reasons,  the  Attorney- General  is  of 
opinion  that  such  insane  person  should  be  placed  at  a  State  insane  asylum, 
rather  than  at  said  District  Asylum,  then  the  Attorney-General  shall 
have  power,  in  his  discretion,  to  contract  with  any  State  insane  or  lunatic 
asylum  within  the  State  in  which  such  convict  is  imprisoned  for  his  care 
and  custody  while  he  remains  insane.  Whenever  such  insane  convict 
shall  be  restored  to  sanity,  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary from  which  the  transfer  was  made,  provided  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  not  have  expired. 

The  questions  of  sanity  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  existing  laws.  State  or  national, 
on  the  subject,  applicable  to  the  prison,  penitentiary,  or  asylum  where 
such  convict  shall  be  confined. 
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